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tlver  Llic  past-  doctidc,  i:lierc  tia«  bcc\^  increasing  awareiiest;  Lliac  child  mal- 
t  reatiJKMiL  cons  LI  tiiUes  a  major  threat:  to  the  ineiitiil  and  physical  well  being 

children  in  our  society  njid  thus  to  its  future  gcnorntions.    in  response 
to  thtsi  growing  concern,  the  federal  governinent,   through  the  nuspiees  of 
liie  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  supported  efforts  toward 
solution  of  the  problem. 

In  July  1974,  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  bec-iaic ,  through  Project 
PROTECTION,  one  of  three  school  systems  in  the  nation  to  receive  ^  Title  III 
grant  from  the  U-  S,  Office  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  multi- 
disciplinary  approaches* to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment*    One  of  these 
approaches  has  been  through  curriculum  development  in  the  hope  that  through 
the  educational  process  in  the  public  schools  of  our  nation,  the  vicious 
cycle  of  child  maltreatment  can  be  broken  in  our  society. 

With  Diane  D,  Broadhurst  ^.s  project  director,  a  pioneer  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  a  course  of  study  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  child  mal- 
treatment*    This  basic  curriculum  seeks  to  promote  understanding  of  both  the 
individunl  and  societal  problem  of  child  maltreatment*     Understanding  Child 
Haltrentmont:     Help  agd  Hope  is  a  result  of  this  effort*    The  literature 
research,  currtcniimi  desif^n,  and  text  for  the  course  of  study  are  tlie  work 
of  Maxwell  C/  Howard,  Curriculum  Specialist/Writer,  Montgomery  County  PublLti 
J^chools- 

The  instructional  guide  lias  been  designed  for  maximum  flexibility*     It  may 
be  utilized  in  the  following  ways: 

As  the  instrument  for  training  teachers  and  professional  staff  in 
understanding  and  prevention  of  child  maltreatment 

-  As  the  instrument  for  incorporating  units  on  the  understanding  and 

the  prevention  of  child  maltreatment,  within  appropriate  subject  areas 
at  the  secondary  school  level 

-  As  the  instrument  to* be  utilized  in  designing  classroom  activities  and 
assessment  measures  appropriate  for  a  range  of  student  learning  levels 

Kor  all  tenchers  and  professional  staff,   in-service  training  in  understanding 
and  preivention  of  child  maltrcntment  is  highly  recommended-     l"or  those  teachers 
nt  tlie  sceotidnry  level  who  plan  to  teach  \inits  based  on  the  instructional 
guide,  special  in-service  training  is  recommended  as  prerequisite* 

^^Dr^  Jerry  M.  Weiner,  n  noted  psychiatrist,  has  said  **A  happy  Lnnocent 
childhood  is  one  of  the  enduring  myths  of  our  culture*    Its  perpetuation 
may  depend  upon  our  collective  inclination  as  a  society  to  banish  from  our 
concern  the  unsightly  ulcer  of  unhappy,  disturbed  or  deprived  children*" 
Through  the  optimal  utilization  of  this  course  of  study,  Montgomery  County 
Public  Schools  will  assume  a  leadership  position  and  l^ecome  a  model  for 
other  school  systems  tliroughout  the  nation  in  prevention  of  child  molLreacmcnt 
through  the  educational  process , 
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OVERVIEW 


Unders  Landl  Chi  kl  MalLrcgtmtJLiL :  Help  anti  Hope  has  been  developed  In  direct: 
rospouse  to  the  retionmieudatioti  o£  the  Board  of  Education  of  Montgomery  Countv 
which  sLates  that 

. . « « the  school  program  should  be  based  on  the  study  of  broad 
human  concerns,  flexible  enough  to  deal  with  changing  concerns 
and  at  the  same  time  related  to  the  needs.  Interests,  and 
concerns  of  each  student-    The  program  should  offer  opportunities 
for  decision-making.     It  should  help  the  student  develop  the 
capacity  Co  learn  throughout  his  lifetime,  to  respond  to  and 
understand  other  human  beings,  and  to^^accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  resxilts  of  his  actions*^^ 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  six  instructional  units,  each  concerned  with 
a  different  aspect  of  child  maltreatment* 


UOTt  I,    Xm  PllKNOMENON  OP  CHILD  MALTREAT^tENT  is  concerned  with  child  mal- 
(rre^itnient  in  Lts  broadest  sense,  as  a  societal  phenomenon-     It  addresses 
Liie  question  of       What  is  it?    Reasons  for  child  maltreatment  as  a  historical 
phenomenon  are  explored-    Students  are  made  aware  of  the  forms  of  child 
maltreatment  in  the  past*     They  are  also  inti'oduced  to  child  maltreatment 
as  a  contemporary  phenomenon,   together  with  the  medical,  statistical,  and 
sociological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  in  society  today.     Reasons  for 
the  present-day  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  are  discussed. 


UNIT  II.     THE  NATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  addresses  the  question  of 
What  is  it  Like?  ..The  goal  here  is  recognition.     The  spectrum  of  child  mal- 
treatment is  identified  as  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse  and/or 
neglect  by  a  caretaker*    The  caretaker  is  broadly  identified.    Acts  of 
physical  and  psychological  abuse  and  acts  of  physical  and  psychological 
neglect  are  described*    Acts  of  psychological  abuse  and  neglect  (without 
physical  abuse  or  neglect)  are  also  discussed,  along  with  the  physical  and 
psychological  manifestations  of  maltreatment  in  the  child.    Child  maltreatment 
is  compared  and  contrasted  with  acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices 
in  society  today* 


-  Goals  of  Education  of  Montgomery  County,  February  12,  1973, 


UMIT  III.     THE  El'ISODE  OF  GlflLD  MALTREAT^IENT  responds  to  the  question  of 
Who  does  i-t?    Wlio  and  what  are  involved  when  this  tragic  drama  occurs?  Tlie 
typically  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  ts  described,     Cliarncteristics  of 
tile,  vulnerable  child  are  discussed*    The  role  of  the  passive  partner  and  the 
effects  of  witnessing  the  maltreatment  episode  on  the  sibling  on-lookerCs) 
are  also  explored.    Students  are  introduced  to  the  various  aspects  of*  stress 
the  **triggerlng"  mechanism       and  ability  to  cope  with  stress  as  a' key  factor 
in  the  episode  of  child  maltreatment, 

UOTT  IV.     TIEE  PSYCIDDYHAMICS  01?  CHILD  MALTREAtiyiENT  endeavors  to  answer  the 
haunting  question       Wliy  do  they  do  it?    Students  develop  insight  into  the 
complex  psychodynamic  interaction  which  takes  place  among  tlie  components  in 
a  single  act  of-  child  maltreatment.     The  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child 
maltreatment  is  explored  in  relation  to  the  caretaker's  conscious  and  un- 
conscious reactions  to  the  child  and  the  child*s  reactions  to  the  caretaker* 
Ihe  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  is  further  explored  in 
relation  to  both  the  child*s  and  the  caretaker's  conscious  and  unconscious 
reactions  to  stress.     The  vicious  cycle- of  child  mal treatanent  as  it  occurs 
and  recurs  from  one  generation  to  the  next  within  a  given  family  is  described. 

UfTIT  V,^    TtlE  PROBLEN  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  seeks  to  define  the  complex 
individual  and  societal  problem  of  child  maltreatment.     Students  explore 
those  dysfunctions  within  society,   the  family,  and  the  individual  which  could 
result  in  circimts tantial ,  incidfental,  or  intentional  child,  mal treatment . 
Students  predict  circumstantial,  incidental,  or  intentional  child  maltreatment 
in  relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress.    Child  maltreatment, 
whether  circumstantial,   incidental,  or  intentional,  is  defined  according  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  child  abuse  and  neglect  laws.     The  history  and 
present-day  status  of  child  maltreatment  law  is  reviewed,  and  the  local 
reporting  process  is  examined  in  detail. 

Finally,  UtflT  VI,     ClflLD  MALTREATMENT:     HELP  AND  H)PE  responds  to  the  double- 
pronged  questlou  of  what  can  be  done  to  help  when  the  individual  problem  of 
child  maltreatment  occurs  and  where  hope  lies  ±n  the  prevention  of  the  societ^il 
problem  of  child  maltreatment.    Students  are  introduced  to  the  variety  of 
lielp  available  to.  both  the  caretaker  and  the  maltreated  child.     Those  who 
must  respond  and  the  kinds  of  responses  that  must  be  made  for  the  prevention 
of^  the  societal  problem  of  child  maltreatment  are  identified. 
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STUDENT  OOTCOMES 


Miong  the  goals  adopted  by  the  Hoard  oC  Education  tor  siitdenLS  enrolled  in 
Hontgotnery  County  s^chooliJ  i-S  one  which  spcnks  Lo  che  individual  and  society: 

livery  person  m\ist  le^irn  to  Xlve  iti  a  society-    The  sctiool  must 
help  each  student  develop  an  understanding  of  man  and  o£  how 
the  individual  depends  upon  others  and  they  on  him-    Ttiis  requires 
that  each  sr.udent  gain 

-  knowledge  o£  himself  and  the  characteristics,  needs,  and  desires  he 
shares  with  others 

-  sensitivity  to  others  arid  their  ideas,' and  the  ability  to  act 
responsibiXy  in  various  situations 

-  the  ability  to  function  productively  as  a  member  of  a  group 

-  familiarity  with  the  legal,  moral,  ethical,  and  cultural  heritages 
of  his  and  other  societies 

-  knowletljL^e  ot  the  various  political  systems  and  philosophies  o£ 
the  world 

Tliroui^h  the  instructional  objectives  for  Understanding  ciiild  Maltreatment:: 
Help  and  flope,  students  will  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the 
above  outcomes. 


The  instructional  objectives  for  each  unit  are  as  follows: 
The  student  will  be  able  to: 


compare  the  historical  and  contemporary  phenomenon  of  child 
maltreatment  in  society  (Unit  I)_ 

distinguish  the  nature  of  child  maltreatment  from  acceptable 
or  usual  child-rearing  practices  todays  (Unit  II) 


describe  the  cojitponents  in  an  episode  of  child  maltreatment  (Unit  III) 
explain  tlie  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  (Unit  IV) 


Goals  of  Education  of  Montgomery  County,  Febmary  12,  [973 
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,  '-  Idcntlly  the  indtvidual  and  societlal  problem  of  child  Tnaltrt^atment: 
(Uiiit  V) 

*    iJLate  tlic  provistoiis  oi   iederal,  istal:c,  and  local  child  mail reat^iienC 
law  (Unit  V) 

recommend  responses  to  the  problem  ot  child  maltreatment  which  provide: 
help  for  both  the  maltreated  child  and  the  caretaker  (Unit  Vt) 

reconmeiid  responses  winch  provide  hope  for  prevention  of  child 
maltreatment  in  society  (Unit  VI) 

In  achieving  the  Instructional  goals  of  Understanding  Child  Maltreatment: 
Help  and  Hope^  students  will  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the 
students  outcomes  of  specific  courses  in  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
Program  of  Studies* 


.Social  SLudies  ^ 

l^roblems  of  tha.  IVentieth  Century  -  Grade  12 

the  end  o£  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to; 

explain  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in  a 
democratic  framework 

identify  patterns  of  behavior  basic  to  the  socialization  process, 
and  relate  them  to  genetic  and  environmental  factors 

list  characteristics  of  kinship  and  evaluate  the  role  of  the 
family  in  contemporary  society 

identify  characteristics  of  disruptive  group  behavior,  and 
illustrate  the  effect  it  has  on  social  progress 

examine  and  analyze  legislation  related  to  modifying  social  behavior 
Cultural  Anthropology  -  Grade  12 

By  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

identify  terms  and  concepts  necessary  to  explain  basic  cultural 
kinship  practices  and  relate  their  importance  to  family,  extended 
family,  tribe,  and  society 

identify  and  detcxmine  behavioral  elements  of  a  culture  through  the 
art,  music,  or  folklore  of  that  culture 
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xiv 


i^sychology  -  (Unities  11,  l2 

The  LnstrucCionnl  objccLtves,  i^nera  Uza  tions,  and  sample  content  o£ 
Understanding  Child  Maltreatment:    ticip  and  Hope  are  directly  related 
to  the  "Substantive  Generalizations  for  Psychology**  developed  for  Che 
Hifth  School  Psychology  Elective.^ 

Individual  functioning  may  be  described  as  developed  patterns  derived 

from  interrelated  biological  and  cultural  factors* 

"i  ■ 

•    The  conflict  between  the  forces  for  change  and  those  for  stability  is 
present  in  every  individual  but  occurs  with  varying  intensity  at 
different  times  and  within  altered  contexts* 

Tlie  individual's  basic  needs  are  reflected  in  his  aspirations  and 
his  utilization  of  resources. 

The  antecedents  and  conscq^icnces  oL"  specific  behnviors  are  complex 
and  tntcrwovcn.  | 

The  behaviors  ol  the  individual  are  not  capricious;  the  patterns  which 
they  follow  are  subject:  to  prediction. 

The  increasing  interdependence  of  the  society  and  the  individual  inakef; 
increasing  demands  upon  his  development  and  his  contributions. 

Sociology  I  -  Grade  12 

By  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

identify  methods  o£  cultural  transmission  and  the  impact  on  the 
society  or  individual 

explain  what  is  meant  by  social  control  and  distinguish  between 
formal ,  informal ,  and  insti  tiitional  control 

identity  social  roles   la  terns  of  social  or^^anization  and  structure 

s^munarize  Torccs  that  influence  social  change  and  identify  terminology 
associated  with  social  change 

ideatify  several  social  institutions  and  explain  how  v;trious  examples 
exercise    control;  and  discuss  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  terms 
of  each  individiral  student's  ovm  value  system 


HCPS  Bulletin  No,  272,  pp.  xi  ,  xii 
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llcaltli  and  Safety  Ed\ication 
Family  Life  Education 

i)y  the  end  of  the  unit,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

cite  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members 

understand  the  nature  of  marriage  and  its  attendant  problems  of 
adjustment  and  fulfillment 

understand  the  desirability  of  preparation  for  marriage  and  parenthood 

consider  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  parents  to  each 
other  and  to  their  children 

explore  the  relationship  between  family  size  and  family  life 
Home  Economics 

Home  Economics  IV  -  Grade  12 

Hy  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

formulate  the  major  responsibilities  fot  parenthood 

give  examples  by  age  level  of  developmental  characteristics  of 
children  from  birth  to  age  six 

identify  principles  of  prenatal  and  infant  care 

Relationships  (Marriage  and  Family)  Grades  11,  12 

By  the  end  of  the  course,  che  student  should  be  able  to: 

.    irnderstand  some  of  the  ways  in  which  behavior  is  affecced  by  the 
self -concept 

analyze  various  means  of  communication  between  Individuals 
-    analyze  how  individuals  are  influenced  by  perception 

identify  emotions,  and  list  some  ways  of  adjusting  co  them 
evaluate  role  expectations 
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•    have  some  insight  into  causes  of  conflict  between  generations 

■/ 

.    recognize  the  various  aspects  of  the  family  life  style 

be  aware  of  the  kinds  of  problems  inherent  in  family  living  and 
oj;  techniques  used  in  problem  solving 

lliuuan  Development  in  the  Family 

By  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to; 

identify  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  preschool  children 

help  meet  the  needs  of  preschool  children 

demonstrate  acceptance  of  the  worth  of  the  Individual 

demonstrate  ability  to  communicate  in  a  meaningful  manner 

be  aware  of  some  of  the  effects  of  love  upon  the  development  of 
the  individual 

understand  the  stages  in  the  family  life  cycle 

..  .    .     understand  the  worth  of  the  family  unit 

be  aware  of  the  problems  and  of  the  techniques  of  problem-solving 
confronted  by  people  living  in  a  family  unit 

demonstrate  the  steps  in  the  decision-making  process 

Child  Development  Laboratory  ^  Grades  11,  12  • 

By  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

recognize  the  role  of  play  in  a  child's  learning  and  personality 
development 

plan  and  assii^t  with  activities  for  preschool  children 
cite  characteristics  of  chlldrea  in  primary  grades 

record  behavior  and  learning  skills  of  children  in  a  clear,  concise, 
objective  Tnanner 
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X\  L  I 


construct  materials  and  conduct  activities  for  curriculum  appropriate 
for  primary  or  special  education  children 

differentiate  between  the  curriculum  for  preschool  and  that  for  primary 
grkde  levels 

identify  and  compare  works  of  some  educators  and  theorists 

recognize  professional  requirments  and  responsibilities  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  other  staff  members  in  the  elementary  school 

identify  educational  institutions,  professional  organizations,  and 
vocational  opportunities  which  provide  for  further  growth  in  early 
childhood  education  or  related  fields 

compile  learnings  developed  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  In 
a  classroom  or  group  setting  that  prepare  one  to  assume  parental 
responsibilities 

identify  and  examine  self -discoveries  recognized  as  outcomes  of 
the  study  and  experiences  in  early  childhood  education 

evaluate  self  in  terms  of  personal  qualities  necessary  for 
success  as  an  intern  and  in  relation  to  career  possibilities 

improve  competencies  in  self -development  through  understanding 
of  early  childhood  development 

demonstrate  skills  in  working  with  children  that  relate  to  the 
guidance,  behavior,  needs,  and  characteristics  of  children 

show  evidence  of  some  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
satisfactions  and  joys  of  working  with  preschool  children 

better  understand  self  and  others  through  the  use  of  resource 
materials  and  through  the  observation  of  children's  behavior 

recognize  the  importance  of  accurate,  objective  recordkeeping 

record  observations  in  an  objective  manner  according  to  prescribed 
techniques 

recognize  some  of  the  personal  qualities  and  skill  requirements 
of  child-centered  vocations 

improve  competencies  in  self -development  through  Child  Development 
Laboratory  experiences 
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Training  for  Preschool  Aides  -  Grades  11,  12 

tly  the  end  of  the  coujrse,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

have  some  knowledge**  of  the'  characteristics,  needs,  and  behavior 
of  preschool  children 

relate  with  children  as  individuals  in  groups 

select  methods  and  procedures  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  preschool 
children 

.    understand  the  intportance  of  play  in  the  child's  learning  and 
personality  development 

recognise  learning  that  better  prepares  one  to  assume  parental 
responsibilities  '  . 

develope  attitudes  and  skills  needed  to^work  with  children, 
employees,  and  Cellov  employees 

improve  competencies  In  self-development  through  skills  involving 
the  care  of  preschool  children 
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EVAIJJATIUN 


In  the  Policies  and  Procedures  Handbook,  the  revised  MCl'S  Regulation  355-4, 
dated  October  1,  1975,  defines  the  instructional  objective  as  "a  general 
statement  of  what  the  student  should  attain";  the  performance  objective  as 
"a  specific  statement  of  what  the  student  should  be  able  to  do," 

For  each  instructional  objective  in  the  course  of  study,  sets  of  performance 
objectives  have  been  designed  with  specific  classroom  activities  and  procedures 
developed  for  each  set.     'the  performance  objectives  are  measurable  and  may  be 
used  as  indicators  of  student  attainment  of  the  ins trucuional  objectives. 

Each  unit  contains  an  evaluation  section  with  sample  assessment  measures  for 
each  performance  objective  in  the  unit,  and  criteria  for  satisfactory 
attainment  of  each  objective  are  itemized.    For  each  unit,  a  class  record 
fonn  has  been  designed  for  the  teacher  to  record  student  attainment  of  the 
performance  objectives  for  that  unit.    For  the  student,  an  individual  record 
Term  has  been  designed  which  includes  the  performance  objectives  for  each 
o£  Che  six  units-     Sixty  percent  satisfactory  attainment  for  the  total  number 
of  performance  objectives  attempted  by  the  student  is  suggested  as  the  basis 
Lor  course  credit, 

Each  performance  objective  contains  a  statement  of  the  behavior  desired  of 
the  learner  in  demonstrating  attainment  of  the  objective.    The  key  word 
which  specifies  the  behavior  is  the  verb ^    In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings 
both  the  teacher  and  the  student  should  have  a  common  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  key  words,    A  Key  Word  List  is  therefore  provided  with  a 
description  of  the  behavior  the  learner  should  use  in  demonstrating  attainment 
of  the  objective* 

Teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  clarify  the  performance  objectives  for 
students.     The  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
each  performance  objective  in  relation  to  the  appropriate  instructional 
objective  and  be  able  to  communicate  this  intent  to  the  learner.     The  learner 
must  also  know  what  is  expected  of  him,  so  that  it  is  essential  also  for  the 
student  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  behavior  described  in  each 
performance  objective. 

Appendix  A  lists  instructional  and  perfonnance  objectives  by  unit.  Also 
provided  in  the  appendix  is  a         Word  Zl&t  which  inclndcs  a  description  of 
all  key  words  used  in  tlie  objectives. 
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INSTRUCITONAL  PLANS 

SELECTION  OF  UWITS 

Each  unit  in  the  course  of  study  is  a  self-contained  unit  which  utilizes  the 
remaining  units  as  resource  material*    The  curriculum  design  permits  the  teache 
to  select  the>particular  unit  most  appropriate  to  a  specific  subject  area- 
Individual  classes  wishing  to  focus  on  a  particular  aspect  of  child  maltreat- 
ment may  elect  to  study  the  unit  which  deals  with  that  aspect*    Teachers  should 
plan  a-minimum  of  two  weeks  (ten  class  periods)  for  one  unit*    Class  periods 
need  not  be  consecutive* 

Tor  individual  classes  wishing  to  devote  additional  time  to  the  study  of  child 
maltreatment,  students  may  elect  any  other  unit  for  additional  study,  according 
to  student  interests*    In  content,  however,  the  material  is  so  structured  that 
Units;  I-aiid  11^  Ujiits  III  and  IV,  and  Unit;  V  and  VI  are  more  readily  taught 
in  sequence.     Wfjcre  students  have  the  option  of  a  nine-week  minicourse,  the 
entire  course  of  study  juay  be  utilized* 

Within  the  course  of  study.  Unit  V  represents  the  core  unit*    All  resource 
material  for  Units  I  through  IV    is   utilized  in  the  teaching  of  Unit  V* 


METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Each  unit  in  the  course  of  study  is  designed  around  one  or  more  instructional 
objectives;  and  generalizations  and  sample  content  have  been  developed  in 
outline  form  for  each  of  the  instructional  objectives*    Sets  of  performance 
objectives  have  been  developed  for  each  generalization*    The  performance 
objectives  are  based  upon  the  instructional  objective  and  .^Te  specific- 
Within  each  unit,  the  performance  objectives  are  sequential-     The  achievement 
of  each  performance  objective  is  based  upon  the  achievemeVit  of  the  preceding 
objectives- 

In  carrying  out  the  suj^^^ested  classroom  activities  and  procedures,  the  teacher 
teaches  directly  toward  the  objectives*     The  Suggested  Activities  and 
Procedures  in  the  course  of  study  are  also  sequential  and  lead  only  toward 
the  achievement  of  specific  performance  objectives*     In  the  sequential  steps, 
there  is  a  gradual  unfolding  so  that  each  unit,  and  the  six  units  together, 
form  a  learning-teaching  experience  in  which  the  teacher  guides  the  student 
toward  a  deeper  and  deeper  understanding  of  child  maltreatment* 

The  teacher  may  use  the  suggested  activities  and  procedures  in  the  course  of 
study  as  a  checklist*    In  following  the  numbered  sequence,  the  teacher  should 
feel  free  to  design  and  carry  out  additional  instructional  activities  as 
necessary,  in  response  to  the  variety  of  individual  students'  interests  and  need 
The  development  of  classroom  activities  and  procedures  for  a  wide  range  of 
student  learning  levels  is  a  part  of  the  piloting  process  of  this- curriculum  / 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 


llie  generalizations  developod  for  each  unit  are  utilised  throughout  the 
course  of  study  as  instructional  material-    Each  is  identified  by  a  capital 
letter  and  is  referred  to  by  unit  nxiiuber;  for  example,  X  A,  II  C,  IV 

The  sample  content  developed  for  each  generalization  is  also  utilized 
throughout  the  course  of  study  as  instructional  material.    The  sample  content 
is  identified  according  to  its  position  in  the  outline  and  is  referred  to  by 
unit  number  and  generalization;  for  example,  I  A  Sample  Content  1;  II  C  Sample 
Content  2b);  IV  B  Sample  Content  la), 

A  large  amount  of  additional  instructional  material  has  been  prepared  and 
assembled  for  use  within  each  unit.    This  material  is  also  utilized  and 
referred  to  throughout  the  curriculum  document*    The  material  is  numbered 
in  the  ordt^r  of  its  use  within  each  unit*     It  is  identified  first  by  the 
unit  Roman  numeral;  for  example,  1*6;  11,5;  VI. 16* 

Tlie  generalizations,  sample  content,  and  instructional  material  form  an 
essential  part  of  tlie  learning-teaching  experience  and  are  referred  to 
at  Specific  steps  within  the  sequence  of    the  Suggested  Classroom  Activities 
and  Procedures,     The  criteria  for  satisfactory  attainment  of  the  performance 
objectives  are  based  upon  the  student*s  correct  utililsation  of  specific 
instructional  material.     For  purposes  of  cross-reference,   therefore,  the 
numerals  provide  an  important  code  identification  for  both  students  and 
teachers  In  the  utilization  of  classroom  instructioual  material* 


TERMINOLOGY 

The  definition  of  terms  forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  instruction* 
In  the  development , of  this  curriculum,  special  effort  has  been  made  in  .the 
sselection  of  terminology. 

The  effort  here  has  been  1)  to  select  the  exact  term  to  communicate  the 
intended  meaning;  2)  to  select  only  those  terms  found  in  a  widely  used 
dictionary  readily  available  to  students^  and  3)  to  make  certain  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  as  found  in  the  dictionary  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  throughout  tiie  document  are  consistent, 

The  definitions  are  quoted  (with  one  exception)  from  Webster/s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  (1974  edition);  hence,  some  may  be  brief;  some  may  be  lengthy*  ,  2- 
Teachers  should  use  the  definitions  as  points  of  reference  to  synthesize  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  terms  as  used* 
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CLASSROOM  LEARNING  CENITIR  FOR  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


In  lieu  of  a  suitable  textbook,  a  classroom  learning  center  for  child 
maltreatment  Is  suggested  to  supplement  the  classroom  instruction.     A  variety 
of  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  article  reprints  for  such  a  center  may  be 
obtained  free  or  at  low  cost.    Because  effort,  time,  and  money  are  involved 
in  assembling  Che  materlals^^  teachers  and  students  should  develop  a  plan  for 
use  of  the  center  which  would  insure  availability  of  the  materials  for 
subsequent  classes* 


AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIAL  " 

Overhead  transparencies  have  been  prepared  to  augment  the  instructional 
study  materials.    These  transparencies  are  an  essential  part  of  the  sequential 
steps  used  in  the  classroom  activities  and  procedures.    Since  the  transparencies 
for  each  unit  are  used  also  in  other  units,   they  are  numbered  for  easier 
reference,  in  series  throughout  the  document  from  1  to  21, 

Appropriate  films  or  videotape  presentations'  are  suggested  for  use  within  each 
unit.    Students  may,  however,  elect  a  film  fj^om  the  total  list  ot  films 
included  in  the  curriculum.     FILMS  AS  SUCH  MUST  NEVER  BE  USED  IN  OEa)ER  TO 
OMIT  THE  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES  AMD  PROCEDURES  AS  OUTLINED  IN  THE  COURSE  OP 
STUDY, 
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CLASSROOM  REl'ERALS: 


THE  ROLE  or  I'lD"'  'iTlAGHER 


rEACHERS  AlUi  REMINDED 

1,  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  provides  case-finding  and  family 
services  through  its  pupil  personnel  services.    A  broad  range  of 
educational  diagnostic  services ,  psychological  services ,  and  special 
placement  services  are  available  through  the  guidance  counselor 

at  each  school- 

2,  Montgomery  County  Services  for  Maltreated  Children  and  Their  Families 
provides  a  list  of  community  resources.    The  list  is  made  available 

to  students  through  their  classroom  learning  ceater  fot  child  maltreat- 
ment.   The  list  is  also  included  in  the  Instructional  Material  for 
Unit  VI. 

3,  The  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools'  policy  on  reporting  child 
abuse  and  child  neglect  states  that  *'Any  Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools  employee  who  has  reason  to  believe  Lhat  a  child  has  been 
c-ibused  or  neglected,  shall  report  this  information  in  the  form  and 
manner  provided A  Policy  Statement  on  Child  Abuse  and  Child  Heglect 
(revised,  August  26,  197A)  is  included  in  the  classroom  instructional 
materials  for  Unit  V, 
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MOmrOMERY  COUNTY  SERVICES  FOR  ^tAL■mEATEO 
CHILDREN  AND  TIIEIK  FAMILIPi^ 


Many  community  resources  are  available  to  -the  individual  in  Montgomery  County. 
A  Di^c tot;^^jQf  Community  Resources  may  be  found  In  libraries  throughout  the 
coun%/r-'  For  information  or  help  in  locating  appropriate  resources,  telephone 
279-1900*    The  following  is  a  general  description  of  services  by  agency* 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  Protective  Service  Unit  of  the  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social 
Services  investigates  and  evaluates  all  reports  of  suspected  child  abuse  and 
neglect  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  allegation.    Twenty-four  hour 
response  to  reports  of  abuse  and  serious  neglect  is  provided*  Continuing 
services  are  provided  on  behalf  of  abused  and/or  neglected  children  who  remain 
In  their  own  homes,  in  the  home  of  relatives,  or  in  short-term  placements 
through  casework  and  group-work  services, 

't'lie  Maryland  Child  Abuse  Law  mandates  that  reports  of  suspected  abuse  be 
made  either  to  the  locnl  department  of  social  services  or  to  the  appropriate 
law-enforcement  agency*     the  agency  to  which  the  report  is  made  shall 
immediately  contact  the  other. 

Unique  to  Montgomery  County. is  the  manner  in  which  abuse  reports  are  in- 
vestigated*   In  all  Such  reports,  the  Investigation  is  conducted  by  a  social 
worker  and  a  Juvenile  Aid  officer  of  the  police  departmnt  and  is  begun  within 
an  hour  of  the  oral  report*    To  better  implement  the  iiranediacy  of  in- 
vestigations and  to  provide  evening  coverage,  a  "night  shift"  worker  is 
maintained  physically  at  the  police  station  from  6:00  P.M.  until  midnight. 
The  provision  for  a  night  duty  worker  has  been  In  effect  since  September  1973 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  a  better  working  relationship  between  police 
and  social  services*     The  procedure  of  involving  two  agencies  in  the  investiga- 
tion has  greatly  expedited  the  immediate  investigation  of  all  reports  of 
suspected  child  abuse* 

Reports  of  suspected  neglect  are  investigated  by  the  Protective  Service  staff 
within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of    the  report*    As  with  abuse  situations, 
conttnuin^;  services  are  provided  to  the  family  if  neglect  is  confirmedj  or 
referral  may  he  made  to  the  Agency  appropriate  to  provide  those  services 
needed  by  the  family* 

Montgomery  County  has  a  number  of  resources  available  for  families  receiving 
services  for  neglect  and  abuse*    Within  Social  Services,  the  following  programs 
are  available  to  families  who  meet  eligibility  requirements: 
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K     Public  AssLiJtanco  (Aid  to  Families  wltli  Dependent:  Children,  General  Public 
Assistance,  and  General  Public  Assistance  for  Employables) 

2*    Food  Stamps 

3,    Medical  Assistance 

A,  Emergency  Shelter  Care  Placement  a  local  policy  and  an  additional  bed 
subsidy  maintain  homes  to  receive  children  requiring  immediate  placement 
24  hours  per  day 

'i-    Foster  Gare        including  the  purchase  of  specialised  foster  home'  care, 
group  home  care,  or  institutional  care  from  other  agencies. 

Single  Parents.  Service  —  a  specialized  counseling  and  planning  service 
for  those  with  unplanned  pregnancies 

K    Adoption        including  subsidized  adoption  and  permanent  foster  care 

flomemaker  Service 

Day  Gare        both  in  family  homes  and  in  centers.    Montgomery  County  has 
15  non-profit  full  day  centers*    Subsidized  day  care  is  available  in 
non-profit  or  proprietary  centers* 


OSALTH  DEPARTMENT 

Che  Health  Department  provides  a  special  examination  procedure  for  children 
suspected  of  being  maltreated.    This  procedure  provides  that  except  in  cases 
■  >f  serious  or  life-threatening  injuries,  any  suspected  victim  of  child  abuse 
leeding  medical  examination  or  treatment,  and  any  child  deemed  in  danger  of 
:)hysical  abuse  and  removed  from  his  home  by  Protective  Service,  will  be 
-examined  by  Healtli  Department  staff  at  either  the  Montgomery  Georgetown 
" :omprehens ive  Clinic  in  Takoma  Park  or  at  the  Bethesda  Clinic,    lifhenever  a 
*:hild  has  sustained  serious  or  life-threatening  injuries   (or  when  a  case  is 
reported  after  clinic  hours),   the  child  is  taken  at  once  to  the  nearest 
^lospital  Emergency  Room. 

in  addition  to  this  special  service,  the  County  Ifealiih  Department  has  six 
irea  centers  providing  the  following; 

I*     School  Health  Services  —  including  nursing  service  in  schools,  medical 
consultation,  and  vision  and  hearing  screening 

1*     Preventive  health  services        child  and  adolescent  health  clinics  for 

medical  evaluation,  multi-phasic  screening,  and  parent  education  in  child 
health  and  development. 
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3^     Health  Department  Comprehensive  Care  Clinics  (Areas  I  and  IV) 

Maryland  Medical  Assistance  Program       si^k  care  provided  through  the 
private  physician 

Maternity  and  Family  Planning  Services 

C^.    Mental  Health  Services  including  purchasing  treabnent  from  the  Community 
Psychiatric  Clinic*     (These  services  use  a  sliding  scale  fee  based  upon 
income,) 

Among  relevant  county-wide  health  services  provided  centrally  are  the  follbwi 


1. 

Specialty, consultation  services  such  as  chose 
orthopedic,  and  multihandicapping  problems,;- 

for  seizure,  cardiac. 

Passage  Crisis  Center 

Juvenile  Court  Evaluation  Team 

4, 

Drug  Alternatives  Program 

"3. 

Day  Care  Licensing  and  Consultation  Services 

(health  component) 

OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  CHILD  PROTECTION  SERVICES 
I*     Child  Protection  Coordinator 

The  Child  Protection  Coordinator  performs  broad  functions  to  ensure 
unduplicated,  adequate  services  for  child  protection  of  and  for  treatment 
of  abus ing/ neglectful  families;   to  ensure  continuing  education  for  trhe  lay 
public,  educators,  health  and  mental  health  professionals,   the  legal 
community,  and  para-professionals;  to  identify  gaps  and  propose  measures  to 
fill  them;  and  to  suggest  and  support  research  and  funding  for  projects 
involving  child  abuse  and  neglect*     These  educational  efforts  are  aimed 
both  nt  attempting  to  prevent  abase  and  neglect  and  at  increasing  the 
community's  ability  to  recognize  and  report  existing  cases. 

2.     Child  Protection  Team 

The  Child  Protection  Team  is  a  multi -disciplinary  groirp  whicli  serves  in  an 
advisory  and  consultative  capacity  to  the  Protective  Service  Unit  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services*    The  team  comprises  a  Protective  Service 
supervisor;  a  pediatrician  and  a  public  health  nurse  from  the  Health 
Department;  a  juvenile  officer  from  the  Police  Department;  a  pupil  personnel 
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supervisor  from  Montgomery  County  public  Schools;  a  lawyer  from  the  County 
Attorney's  office;  and  a  psychiatrist  in  private  practice*    The  teain  meets 
weekly  to  staff  cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  ^nd  to  make  recommendations 
for  case  handling.  * 

MONTGOMERY  C0UN17  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (MCPS) 

MCPS  provides  case -finding  and  family  services  through  its  pupil  personnel 
services*  A  broad  range  of  educational  diagnostic  services,  psychological 
services,  and  special  placements  are  available* 


OTHER  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Within  the  community,  Montgomery  County  has  the  following  services: 

1,  Public  Ifousing  through  the  Montgomery  County  Housing  Authority 

2,  Family  Services  of  Montgomery  —  a  private  United  Way  counseling  agency 

3,  The  Community  Psychiatric  Clinic  —  a  large  private  treatment  clinic 

4*    Jewish  Social  Services        a  multi-functional  private  social  agency 
partially  supported  by  United  Way 

5,  Catholic  Charities        a  mitlti-functlonal  private  social  agency 

6.  Mental  Health  Association  —  an  agency  offering  a  rtumber  of  mental  health 
services  including  Hotline,  a  24 -hour -a-day  telephone  service,  operating 
seven  days  a  week,  providing  an  immediate  listening  ear  and/or  referral 
information  for  all  residents  of  Montgomery  County 

7»    A  number  of  church -sponsored  HELP  and  FISH  groups  --  providing  emergency 
food  and  clothing  and  information  day  or  night 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Regulation  525-10 

Subiact: 

CHfLD  ABUSE  AND  CHILD  NEGLECT 

Date  of  Issue: 

October  M974 

Rescission: 

Preparing  Office:    Associate  Superintondent  for  Admifiistratton 

Department  of  Supplementary  Education  and  Services 

1,  PURPOSE 

To  publish  ihe  policy  sti'ilcnKHit  ol  the  Board  of  Education  which  provides  guidelines  and  Dfo- 
t^dures  for  the  itfenhficiitiun  and  rcferr;il  of  ahtJsed  iind  neglected  children 

IL  POLICY 

The  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Eduatthn.  recognizing  the  serious  focaL  state,  and  national  problems  of  chifd 
abuse  and  child  negfect  affirms  its  position  that  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  shai/  cooperate  vigorously 
to  expose  these  probfems  hy  early  identification  of  abuse  or  neglect  and  by  reporting  suspected  cas&s  to  duly 
constituted  authorities  whether  or  not  substsntiaf  corroborative  evidence  is  avaifabfe.  School  employees  sre  in  a 
unique  position  to  discover  poXenttal  cases  of  abuse  andhr  neglect  of  children  and  youth  through  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  Employees  are  re^quired  by  Maryland  ia\A/  to  report  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  or  Juvenile  Section  of  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Department.  Suspected  child  neglect  is  to 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Effective  action  by  school  employees  can  be  achieved  through  recognition  and  understandmg  of  the  problem, 
knowing  the  reporting  procedun^s,  and  particiiTating  in  the  information  programs  in  child  abuse  provided  for 
J\4ontgomery  County  Puhtic  Schaols  employees,  C it i(le tines  have  been  developed  to  provide  direction  for  staff 
memlters  in  reporting  susf}eard  child  <tbuse  or  child  neglect  cases.  Staff  personnel  should  be  avv$re  that  by  stutute 
they  are  immune  from  any  civil  ;md/or  crimin:tl  lial/itity  when  reporting  suspected  child  abuse,  and  from  any  dvH 
liability  when  reporting  sttsder.ted  child  neglect  Failure  to  report,  on  the  other  hand,  might  result  in  legal  action 
being  brought  against  a  staff  nn}mber  and  disciplinary  action  by  the  school  system.  Any  doubt  about  reporting  a 
Suspected  situation  should  t?e  n^sotved  in  favor  of  the  child,  and  this  situation  should  be  reported  immediately.  Any 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  employee  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  has  been  abused  or  neglected, 
shall  report  this  infor/natio/t  in  the  form  and  manner  provided. 

To  maintain  awareness  on  the  part  of  all  professional  staff  /jyembers,  the  Montgomery  County  PttbltC  Scbooh  will 
provide  periodic  staff  development  on  the  subject  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

INFORMATION  ON  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING  SUSPECTED 
ABUSED  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

A.     REPORTING  CASES  OF  CHILD  ABUSE 

An  abused  child  is  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  a)  has  sustained  physical  injury  as  a  result  of  ruel 
or  inhufnane  treatment  or  as  a  result  of  malicious  acts  by  his  parent  or  any  other  person  responsible  fi  r  his 
care  or  supervision;  b)  has  been  sexually  molested  or  exploited,  whether  or  not  he  has  sustained  physical 
injury,  by  his  parent  or  any  other  person  responsible  for  his  care  or  st/pervision. 
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The  abuse  of  children  can  cause  permanent  physt'ca/ damage^  and  may  be  fatai  Researchers  have  founds  very 
significant  number  of  abusing  parents  were  themselves  abused  ^s  children.  Perpetrators  of  violent  crimes 
against  persons  -  even  teenage  of  fenders have  frequently  been  found  to  have  a  bast  history  of  abuse  by  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Once  considered  a  sy/jdro/fn?  that  affected  only  children  under  three,  child  abus^  today  is  found  as  frequently 
anxjng  school  age  children.  Half  of  the  known  cases  at  the  present  time  are  school-age  children,  vv/th  the 
number  who  are  adolescents  rapidly  increasing.  Educators  are  in  a  unique  fyositiun  tn  identify  and  report  child 
nbuse-  Every  effort  must  be  mide  to  identity  abused  children  and  to  prevent  repeatml  abuse. 

All  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  employees  are  required  by  law  to  report  sttsfjected  cases  of  child 
abuse.  As  soon  as  on  cnployee  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  may  have  been  abused,  he  must  call  the 
Protective  Services  Section  of  the  Montgomery  County  Department  of  f^cul  Services,  279-1758,  or  the 
Juvenile  Section  of  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Department,  762  Uf00.  Simultaneously,  the  reporting 
person  shall  notify  the  principal  that  a  report  has  been  made.  The  obligation  of  the  principal  to  report  cases  of 
suspected  child  abuse  brought  to  his  attention  by  his  staff  is  not  discretionary ,  and  he  shall  assure  that  the  case 
is  duly  reported  if  the  reporting  person  has  not  done  so. 

When  a  report  of  suspected  abuse  has  been  made,  a  police  officer  accompanied  by  a  social  services  viforker  will 
respond  at  once. 

Within  forty-eight  hours,  the  person  making  the  ordinal  oral  report  must  send  a  written  report  of  the  incident 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  with  copies  to  the  Montgomery  County  State's  Attorney,  the  Juvenile 
section  of  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Department,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Pupil  Personnel  at  the  central 
office.  Once  copy  of  the  report  will  be  kept  in  a  confidential  file  by  the  principal  but  not  placed  in  the  pupil's 
folder.  Montgomery  County  Form  335-44  is  to  be  used  for  this  written  report. 

1.  immunity 

Anyone  who  reports  suspected  child  abuse  in  good  faith,  or  who  participates  in  any  investigation  or 
judicial  proceeding  which  results  from  a  report  of  su^ected  child  abt/se  is  immune  from  civil  liability  or 
criminal  penalty,  failure  to  report  could  result  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  possibility  of  substantial  damages 
should  sn  injured  or  murdered  child's  guardian  be  able  to  establish  that  the  school  employee  had  prior 
knowledge  or  suspicions  which,  if  reported,  might  have  prevented  further  injury  to  the  child. 

2.  Reporting  Cases  Not  Involving  Apparent  of  Obvious  Physical  Injury 

It  is  not  necessary  thijt  the  rcfjorti/tg  employee  observe  any  external  physical  signs  of  injury  to  the  child. 
It  is  sufficient  nwrely  to  presume  that  abuse  has  occurred  when  a  child  complains  of  having  betn 
sexually  molesTerl  nr  of  pain,  which  he  says  has  resulted  front  an  inflicted  injury.  In  such  cases  the  report 
should  be  /node- 

Employees  should  be  aware  that  abuseff  children  typically  explain  injuries  by  attributing  them  to 
accidents  in  pisy  or  to  sibling  conflict.  In  any  case,  no  employee  should  attempt  to  press  a  child  on  the 
subject  of  parental  or  guardian  abuse  to  validate  the  suspicion  of  child  abuse.  Validation  of  suspected 
abuse  is  the  resfyonsibility  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  assisted  by  the  police.  Any  doi/bt  about 
reporting  a  suspected  situation  is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  child  and  the  report  made  immediately, 
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a      Purpose  of  IntervenUon  lyiCPS  REGULATION  525-10 

October  1, 1974 

Reports  of  suspected  cNId  abuse  are  carefuUy  investigated  jointiy  by  the  Pofice  Department's  Juvenile 
Section  detectives  and  sociaf  workers  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services^  Bach  case  receives  o 
professional  evaluation  leading  to  whatever  ci^il  action  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  treatment  for  the 
family,  Treatif^nt  '^^V  include  a  full  range  of  therapeutic  programs.  The  abuser  is  not  subject  ft> 
indiscriminate  criminal  prosecution.  The  State's  Attorney  and  the  police  work  closely  with  all  involve^i 
professional  personnel  and  authorities  to  establish  3lterr)atives  to  prosecution,  whenever  possible. 

B.  REPORTING  CASES  OF  CHILD  NEGLECT 

The  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Soctai  Services  has  the  responsibility  lor  evaluating  reports  of 
sitspected  child  neglect  and  for  taking  legal  action  to  protect  a  child  where  necessary.  Under  Article  77^ 
Section  1 1SA  of  the  Annorated  Code  of  MaryJand,  any  educator  who  acts  upon  reasonable  grounds  in  the 
making  of  any  report  required  by  taw,  rule,  or  regulation  or  who  participated  Ifi  fudictal  proceedings  which 
result  from  such  report  shall  be  immune  from  any  civil  liability  which  occurs.  A  neglected  child  may  be  one  of 
the  following: 

t      Malnourished;  ill-clad;  dirty;  without  proper  shelter  or  sleeping  arrangements;  lacking  appropriate 
health  care 

Z      Unattended;  without  adequate  supervision 
3.      Ill  and  iBcking  essential  medical  care 

4^     Denied  normal  experiences  that  pivduce  feelings  of  being  loved,  wanted,  secure  (Emotional 
neglect) 

6.      Unlawfully  kept  from  attending  school 

6,  Exploited;  overworked 

7,  Emotionally  disturbed  due  to  continuous  friction  in  the  home,  marital  discord,  mentally  ill  parents 
S.      Exposed  to  unwholesome  and  demoralizing  circunntances 

All  suspected  child  rteglect  cases  should  be  reported  on  l^ntgormry  County  Form  336-44  to  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  Supervisor  of  Pupil  Personnel.  If  there  is  any  doubt  or  question  in 
reporting  such  cases,  it  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  child- 

C.  CONTEMT  OF  REPORTS 

Oral  and  written  reports  shall  contain  the  following  information,  or  BS  much  data  as  the  person  making  the 
report  can  provide: 

1.  The  name(sl  and  home  address(esf  of  the  child(ren)  and  the  parent  or  other  person  reponsible  for  the 
care  of  the  child(ren) 

2.  The  present  wherabouts  of  the  chitd(ren)  if  not  home 
3*      The  age(s)  of  the  child(ren) 

4,  .  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  abuse  or  neglect  suffered  l>y  the  child(ren),  including  any  evidence  or 
information  that  may  be  available  to  the  person  making  the  report  concerning  previous  physical  ftr 
sexual  abuse  or  neglect. 

(Board  Rejolotion  No,  27B-7A,July  9,  1974,  amended  by  Board  Resolution  No,  462-74,  August  26.  1974) 
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OUTLINE  f>¥  CURRtCULUM  CONTENT 
for 

undcrs;tanding  child  maltreatment:   help  and  hope 


Unit   I.I   Tho  [^iioi)onn.Mi()n  of  Child  MjiltrcaLment 

A*    The  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is  rootc?d  in  a  long  history  of 
child  fibuso  and  child  neglect  in  society. 
1*     Forms  oF  child  maltreatment  In  the  pusL 
2.     Suggested  reasons  for  child  maltreatment  in  the  past 

B,  Evidence  today  indicates  chat  the  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is 
widespread  in  contemporary  society. 

K    Medical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today 

2.  Ptiycholo^ical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today 

3.  Statistical  evidence  of  child  maltreatmeni:  today 

4.  SociolO}^ical  evidence  of  child  n\altreatment  today 

C.  The  phenomenon  o€'child  maltreatment  is  ascribed  to  be  the  symptom 
of  a  dysfunction  within  society,  the  family,  or  the  individual 
which  manifests  itself  when  a  child  is  physically  or  psychologically 
damaged . 

1.    Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  society 

2-     Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  the  family 

3.     Su^f;es  Led  arcatc  of  dysfunction  within  the  individual 
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Unit:  XI.    The  Nature  oC  Child  Mai  LrcaLmcat: 

A,    Child  maltreatment  is  described  as  acts  of  phyaicai  nbuse  and/or 
neglect  and  acts  of  psychological  ^jbuse  and/or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  caretaker* 

1  '    Ft^doiM  1  do f ini ti on  of  child  ma  1  trea  tin  e  ti  t  /  j\ 

2.  ttkrnLiLy  of  the  caretaker 

3,  Typical  nets  t^C  physical  and  psycho  log  Icvi  1  abuse 

4.  Typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychologica  L  .neglect  which  niay 
result  in  damage  to  the  child 

5,  Typical  acts  of  psychological  abuse  and/ur  neglect  (without 
physical  abuse  and/or  neglect)  which  may  result  . in  damage  co 
the  child  . 

Child  Maltreatment  is  manifest  in  physical  and  psychological 
damage  in  the  child, 

1.  Typical  manifi^stations  (results)  of  physical  abuse  and  neglect, 
in  the  chi Id , 

2,  Typical  manifestations  (results)  of  psychological  abuse  and 
neglect  in  the  child 

C^    Child  maltreatment  is  distinguishable  from  acceptable  or  usual 
child-rearing  practices  in  society  today. 

1,  Characteristics  of  acceptable  child- rearing  practices  today 

2,  Characteristics  of  child  maltreatment  today 
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UnlL  lit.     Tho  Kpirio<.k-r  oF  CliiUt      1  LrocilrmonL 

A.    The  episode  of  child  maltreatment  is  attribuLod  to  a  potentially 
abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker,  to  a  potentially  vulnerable  child, 
and  to  stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism* 

The  episode  may  also  include  a  passive  partner  and/or  sibling  on- 
looker(s) * 

1*    The  role  o£  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker 
2.    The  role  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child 
3*    The  rolo  of  stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism 
4.    The  role  of  the  passive  partner 
*    The  role  o£  the  sibling  on-looker(s) 
C*    The  potentially  abusive  or.  neglectful  caretaker  is  representative 
o£  a  cross-section  o£  any  community  in  terms  of  race  and/or  social 
or  economic  status* 

1-    The  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker 

2*    Characteristics,  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker 
D*    The  potentially  vulnerable  child  may  be  an  exceptional  or  demanding 
child  Or  a  normal  child* 
,         The  potentially  vulnerable  child 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child 

3*     Characteristics  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  caretaker 
E*     Stress,  the  "triggering"  mechanism  , may  originate  within  society, 
the  fami ly .  or  the  individual  * 
1-     Definition  of  stress 

2<    Characteristics  of  stress  in  relation  to  time  (duration) 

3.  Kinds  of  stress 
4*     Origins,  of  stress 
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Uait  XV*    The  Psychodyaatnics  of  Child  Maltreatment: 

A.  Child  maltreatment;  is  attributed  to  the  psychodynamic  interaction 
among  the  caretaker,  the  child,  and  the  stress  factor  or  stressor* 
1*    The  definition  of  psychodynamics 

2.  Interaction  viewed  as  an  action  (or  reaction)  in  response  to  an 
influence,  an  event,  or  a  person  (past  or  present) 

3.  Psychodynamic  interaction  viewed  as  action  (or  reaction)  of  the 
child  or  the  caretaker  in  response  to 

a)  An  inriucnce  or  influences  (past  or  present) 

b)  An  event  or  events  (past  or  present) 

c)  A  person  or  persons  (past  or  present) 

4-     Psychodynamic  interaction  between  the  child  and  the  caretaker 
viewed  in  relation  to  stress 

a)  Within  society 

b)  Within  the  family 

c)  Within  the  individual 

B,  The  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  tnay  be  measured 

by  the  caretaker's  conscious  and/or  unconscious  actions  or  reactions 
to  the  child. 

1-  Con,scious  (re)actions  viewed  as  (re)accions  of  the  caretaker 
which  ^re  aware,  deliberate,  planned 

2-  Unconscious  (ro)actions  viewed  as  (ro)actions  oi"  the  caretaker 
which  are  not  consciously  realized,  planned,  or  done 

3-  Conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker  in 
relationto  stress 

4-  Typical  conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actiDns  of  the  caretaker 
to  the  child 
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C.  The  pHychoJynnmic  dimeut^ii^n  cif  child  nuil  LrentnuJnt  may  he  measured  h 
thi.^  chiUl't;  conscious  niid/or  uncon«clnua  nclUmt^  rOJicrlons  lo  Mi 
caret£iker  (i.o,,  to  maltreatment). 

1,  Conscious  reactions  defined  as  (re)actions  oE  the  child  which 
are  delibtirate,  planned ,  aware 

2,  Unconscious  reactions  defined  as  (re)actions  of  the  child  which 
are  not  consciously  realized,  planned,  or  done 

3,  Conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  child  in  relation 
to  stress  (i.e.,  maltreatment) 

A.    Typical  conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker  (i.e,,  to  maltreatment) 

D.  .  The  psychodynamic^  dimension  of  child  maltreatmt^nt  may  be  measured 

in  the  recurring  pattern  Or  cycle  of  abuse  and  neglect  within  the 
same  family  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 

1,  The  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  is  often 
one  who  was  abused  or  neglected  in  infancy  or  childhood: 

a)  Deprived  of  a  mothering  or  nurturing  experience 

b)  Conditioned  toward  violence  in  human  behavior 

2,  The  abused  or  neglected  infant  or  child  will  frequently  in 
adult  life: 

a)  Experience  difficulty  in  the  adult  nurturing  role 

b)  Adopt  violence  as  a  way  of  life 
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Unit  V,     The  Problem  of  Child  Mai Lreatment 

A.    Child  malcreatment  may  be  described  as  circumstantial. 

1.  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment,  i.e.,  child  tnaltrcstment 
belonging  to,  consisting  in,  or  dependent  upon  circumstances 

2.  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within  society 

3.  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viCA^od  in  reUntion  to 
dyspunc Lions  within  the  family 

A,     Circumstiintial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 

dysfunctions  within  the  individual 
5.    Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 

individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress 
Child  maltreatment  may  be  described  as  incidental. 

I'     Incidental  child  maltreatment,  i.e,»  child  maltreatment  occurring 
merely  by  chance  or  without  intention  or  calculation 

2.     Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society 

3-     Incident^nl  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family 

4.  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
wi  thin  the  individual. 

5.  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  individual 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 
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Child  ni3 1 1 VQSi tlniG n t  mdy  b s  d Gscr  1  bed  3s  In 1 8n 1 1 0113 1  * 
1*     Intentional  child  m3l  tre3  tment ,  i.e.,  child  maltrL^atment  which 
is  done  by  intention  or  design 

2.  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society 

3.  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  rijiarion  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family 

4.  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  individual 

5.  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  individual 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 

Child  maltreatment       whether  circumstantial,  incidental,  or 
intentional        is  defined  by  law. 

1.  Child  maltreatment  legislation 

2.  Current  child  maltreatment  laws 

a)  State  law 

b)  Local  law 

3*    The  local  process  for  reporting  child  abuse 

a)  Mandatory  by  law 

b)  Identity  not  required 

c)  Provision  for  immunity 

d)  Authorized  agencies 

e)  Methods  of  inves  tiga tion 

f)  Registration  of  case 

1)  Local 

2)  Central 

4.    The  local  process  for  reporting  child  neglect 
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Unit  VI.     Child  Mo  1 1  rontmeni  :    Uclp  iM\d  ilopo 

A,  ,    Through  the  individual's  re«poiit;e  to  the  problem  oL"  child  mal- 

treatment, there  is  help  for  the  maltreated  child, 

1 .  How  to  respond  : 

a)  Recognize  child  maltreatment. 

1)  Indicators  of  child  maltreatment 

2 )  Problems  inhibiting  personal  involvement 

b)  Report  child  maltreatment. 

2.  Kinds  of  responses:    Help  for  the  child 

a)  Treatment  or  hospitalization 

b)  Individual  and /or  family  therapy 

c)  Supervision  at  home 

d)  Court  protection 

e)  Provision  for  alternative  care 

B.  Through  the  individual's  response  to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment, 
there  i^  help  for  the  caretaker* 

1>    How  to  respond 
"^'"^^  a)    Recognize  child  maltreatment. 

-  ^  ' ;  1-    Indicators  of  child  maltreatment 

2 .     Problems  inhibiting  personal  involvement 
b)    Report  child  maltreatment. 
2.     Kinds  of  responses:    Help  for  the  caretaker 
a)    Counseling  by  the  helpinj;  professional 

1)  Medical  practitioner,  psychiatrist 

2)  Social  worker,  mental  health  assistant 

3)  Pastor,  trained  lay  person 
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b)  GovQrnment  Services 

1)  iVoLectlvc  Service  A^»cncy 

2)  DeparUmenc  of  Welfare 

3)  Department  of  Health 
A)    The  Judiciary 

5)    Law  enforcement  agency 

c)  Community  support 

1-     Parental  Stress  Service,  Hot  Lines 
2.     Parents  Anonymous,  Families  Anonymous 
3-     Group  therapy  programs 
A-    Residential  programs 

d)  Education 

1)  Increased  knowledge  of  self  and  others 

2)  ^  P^iri^nting  skills 

3)  Home  management  skills 

4)  Financial  management  skills 

5)  Job  training  skills 

6)  Other 

C,     Through  Society's  response  to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment,  there 
is  hope  for  prevention. 
1.    Thosri  who  must  respond: 

a)  Enlij^htened  parents 

b)  Concerned  citizens 

c)  AlertQd  medical  practitioners 

d)  Informed  social  workers,  teachers,  and  law  enforcement 
authorities 

e)  Dedicated  legislators  and  social  policy  makers 
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2*    iCiiulft  t>f  responses:    Hope  Cnr  prevention 

a)  Recognition  and  protection  o£  the  rights  o£  children 

b)  Improved  environment  for  children 

c)  Greater  dissemination  o£  knowledge  about  child  maltreatment 

d)  Adequate  funding  for  child  maltreatment  prevention  programs 

e)  Increase  in  available  community  resources  and  services  for 
both  the  maltreated  child  and  the  caretaker 

f)  More  compassionate  understanding  ol:  the  problem  of  child 
mfill.  rtsa  tment 
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I-     The  PHENOMENON  of  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
 What  Is  It? 


What  seek  ye  fellow  citizens 
that  you  turn  every  stone 
to  scrape  wealth  together 
YET  take  such  little  heed 
to  your  children  to  whom 
ye  must  one  day  relinquish  all, 
Socrates 
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JNIt  I,    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CIELD  MALTREATMENT 
[nstructional  Objective  ; 

ilie  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  historical  and  contemporary  phenomenon 
'  of  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

Performance  Objectives  £or  Generalization  A 

1.  DESCRIBE  forms  of  child  maltreatment  in  the  past 

2.  LIST  possiDle  reasons  for  child  maltreatment  in  the  past. 

Generalization  A 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHTU)  MALTREATMENT  IS  FOOTED  IN  A  LONG  HISTORY  OF 
GHILD  ABUSE  AND  GHELD  NEGLEGT  IN  SOGIETY* 

Sample  Gontent 

1,  Forms  of  child  maltreatment  in  the  past 

a)  Accepted  (or  current)  child -rearing  practice 

b)  Exploi  Cation 

c)  Mutilation 

d)  Abandonment 

e)  Death  (infanticide/ sacrifice) 

2.  Suggested  reasons  for  child  maltreatment  in  the  past 

a)  Custom  or  tradition 

b)  Economic  usefulness 

c)  Lawful  right 

d)  Tribal  or  cultural  practice 

e)  Religious  belief 
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UNIT  I,     TIE  PffiNOMENON  OF  CIXLW  MALTREATMENT 
instructional  Objective  for  Unit:  I 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  COMPARE  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  CONTTSMPORARY  PIENOMENON 
OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IN  SOCIEIT* 
Generalizations  for  Unit  I 

A,    Tlie  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is  rooted  in  a  long  history  of 
child  abuse  .and  child  neglect  in  society* 

Evidence  today  indicates  that  the  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is 
widespread  in  contemporary  society* 
C*    The  phenomenon  of  child  TOaltreatmetit  is  ascribed  to  be  the  symptom  of  a 
dysfunction  within  society^  the  family^  or  the  individual  which 
manifests  itself  when  a  child  is  physically  or  psychologically  damaged. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Unit  I 

l«    DESCRIBE  forms  of  child  maltreatment  in  the, past* 
2-    LIST  possible  reasons  for  child  maltreatment  in  the  past. 
3*    cut;  medical  and  psychological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  in 
society  today. 

A.    CITE  statistical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  in  society  today, 
5*    CITE  sociological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  in  society  today. 
6*     IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  society  which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 

7.  IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  family  which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 

8.  IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  individual  which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 
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SiiRfiested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Ob.iect:ives  1  and  2 
I*     Have  students  read  and  discuss  In  class  *'Our  Forebears  Made  Childhood  a 
Nightmare"  (1.2). 

2.  Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  terms  Phenomenon  and  maltreatment 
in  the  Definition  of  Terns  (1.1)* 

3*    Introduce  Generalization  I  A  and  write  on  board  for  students. 

4,  List  on  board  the  forms  of  child  maltreatment  in  the  past  as  noted  in 
1  A  Sample  Content  1- 

5,  Have  students  suggest  examples  from  history  for  each  of  the  forms  of 

v., 

child  maltreatment  noted  in  the  past- 

6,  Discuss  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales  in  oral  tradition  as  evidences  of 
child  maltreatment  in  the  past. 

7,  Correlate  for  students  forms  of  child  maltreatment  in  the  past  with  the 
corresponding  reason,  or  reasons,  for  child  maltreatment  as  noted  in 

I  A  Sample  Content  2, 

3,  Have  students  read  and  discuss  in  class  'Vho  Owns  the  Child?"  (1.3), 

9«    Relate  current  child  protection  laws  to  forms  and  suggested  reasons  for 
historical  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment* 

10.     Have  students  read  and  discuss  "*Good  Children'    (Our  Own),  'Bad  Children' 
(Other  People's)  and  the  Horrible  Work  Ethic*'  (1.8)  in  relation  to  factors 
which  influence  the  attitude  of  society  toward  children. 

U,    Discuss  child  welfare  legislation  in  relation  to  forms  of  child  maltreat- 
ment in  the  past. 
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12.  Emphasize  that  since  I960  new  child  maltreatment  legislation  has  been  passed 
in  an  effort  to  cope  with  forms  of  the  phenomenon  which  exist  today. 

13.  Students  may 

•  Write  stunmary  paragraphs  of  1*2,  1.3,  or  1,8, 

-  Research  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  fairy  tales  or  nursery  rhymes  as 
evidences  of  child  maltreatment  in  the  past.    Example;    Hansel  and  Gretel 
(abandonment/competition  for  food) 

'  Research  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  child  labor  laws  in  relation  to  child 

maltreatment  in  the  past, 
.  Survey  teachers  in  appropriate  subject  areas  for  examples  of  child 

maltreatment  in  art,  literature,  history, 

'  Invite  Child  Development  teacher  to  talk  about  child-rearing  practices  in 
the  past  which  are  now  thought  hamful  and  are  no  longer  practiced, 

•  Debate  the  following:    Is  Child  Maltreatment  Today  the  Same  as,  or 
Different  from  Child  Maltreatment  in  History? 

'  Pursue  in-depth  study  of  recent  child  abuse  and  child  neglect  legislation. 
See  Unit  V  D- 

14.  Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  1  and  2. 
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VNIT  I.    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CIULD  MALTREATIffiNT 

tructional  Objectiive 
'  he  striident  will  be  ahlc  Lo  compare  the  hi5torL<:al  and  contemporary  phenomenoii 
t  f  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  B 

3.  CITE  medical  and  psychological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today. 

4.  CITE  statistical  evidence  of  child  maltreatnnent  today. 

5.  CITE  sociological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today. 
Generalization  B 

EVIDENCE  TODAY  INDICATES  THAT  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALHtEATMENT  IS 
WIDESPREAD  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY. 

Sample  Content: 

1.  Medical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment:  today  (For  in-depth  study, 
see  Unit  II,) 

a)  Definition  of  the  "child  maltreataent  syndrome" 

b)  Pathological  evidence  in  the  child 

c)  Radiological  evidence  in  the  child 

2.  Psychological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today  (For  in-depth 
study,  see  IV  A.) 

3.  Statistical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today 

a)  National 

b)  State 

c)  County  or  municipal 

4.  Sociological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  today 

a)  Geographical  distribution  (urban/ rural)  d)  Educational  level 
h)    Economic  strata  *  e)    Ethnic  background 

c)    Social  class  f)  Sex 
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SiiRfiested  Classroom  Act:ivitieii  and  Procedures  for  PerEomance  Objective  3 
1*     Use  a  brief  lecture  to  introduce  students  to  the  contemporary  phenonjenon 

of  child  maltreatnjent*    Discuss  the  role  of  the  x-ray  in  diagnosing 

child  TTjaltreatment* 
2*     Have  students  view  film  Children  In  Perils 

3*     Introduce  Ccneral f zation  I  B  Sample  Content  1,  and  2.    Write  on  board  for 

i?Ludents»  " 
4.     Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  term  "syndrome.**    See  Definition  of 

Terms  (I»l).    Explain  '"signs"  as  objective  evidence;  "symptoms"  as 

subjective  evidence, 
5*     Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  terms  "pathological,"  "radiological,^* 

and  "psychological,"    See  Definition  of  Terms  (I.l). 

6.  Restate  the  definition  of  the  child  maltreatment  syndrome  as  "a  group  of 
/pathological^  radiological,  and/or  psychological?  signs  and  symptoms 

fin  the  child7which  characterize  a  particular  abnormality  /maltreatment/," 

7,  Show  Transparency  10  for  examples  of  pathological  and  radiological  evidence 
(signs  or  symptoms)  in  the  maltreated  child, 

B-    Show  Transparency  11  a  and  b  for  examples  of  psychological  evidence  (signs 

or  symptoms)  in  the  maltreated  child.    Emphasize  NOTE  on  Transparency. 
9,     students  may 

*  Read  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  selected  items  in  the  Classroom  Learning 
Center, 

•  Pursue  in-depth  study  of  the  psychological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment, 
(See  Unit  IV.) 
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'  Invite  a  nieinber  of  the  Montgoniery  County  Child  Protection  Team  to  talk 

t  *  - 

about  Characteristics  of  the  Vulnerable  Child  (III<5)* 
*  Interview  a  member  of  the  Special  Child  Abuse  Team,  Children's  Hospital, 
on  how  to  recognize  child  maltreatment, 
10*    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  ?erfomance  Objective  3, 

^riuggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives  4  and  5 

1.    Restate  Generalization  I  B  and  write  on  board  for  students.^ 

2*    Write  I  B  Sample  Content  3  and  4  in  outline  form  beneath  Generalization  I  B* 

3*    Conduct  class  discussion,  xtsing  Questions  and  Answers  (1.4), 

4*    Show  Transparency  1,  depicting  national  statistics. 

5,    Analyse  for  students  the  methods  used  by  the  Mershon  Center  to  obtain 

national  statistics*    See  "Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs:    A  National 

Overview"  (1.5),  ^ 
(i\    Discuss  the  possible  relationship  of  statistics  on  accidental  death  of 

children  to  national  statistics  for  unreported  cases  of  child  maltreatment* 
7*    Emphasi^^e  that  statistics  on  child  maltreatment  vary  with  public  awareness 

of  the  problem.    Refer  students  to  "Child  Abuse  Reports  Have  Increased 

Since  1972"  a.7). 

8*    Review  current  statistics  for  child  abuse  and  neglect  for  the  State  of 
Maryland . 

Show  Transparencies  2,3,4,  depicting  county  statistics.    Discuss  possible 
significance  of  ^ge  peaks. 
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10,    Discuss  sociological  aspects,  I  B  Sample  Cont:ent  4,  of  child  maltreatment 

\ 

in  relation  to  sociological  characteriscics  of  Montgomery  County*    See  also 
Questions  and  Answers  (I •4), 
11*    Write  Unit  III  Generalization  C*  on  board.    Use  as  basis  Co  summarize 
discussion:    "Ttie  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  is 
representative  of  a  cross-section  of  any  community  in  terms  of  race  and/or 
social  or  economic  status." 

12,  Students  may: 

*  Read  and  discuss  In  class  "Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs:    A  National 
Overview"  (1.5)* 

'  Make  a  collage  illustrative  of  the  sociological  aspects  of  child  mal- 
treatment . 

*  Draw  color  charCs  illustrative  of  statistics  for  the  State  of  Maryland- 
-  Read  and  write  a  brief  summary  of  selected  articles  from  the  classroom 

learning  center  for  child  maltreatment. 

*  Research  current  statistics  (previous  months)  for  reported  cases  of 
suspected  child  maltreatment  in  Montgomery  County. 

.  Group  discuss  the  question:     *Vhy  is  child  maltreatment  a  widespread 
phenomenon  in  contemporary  society?"  and  report  concl^lsion  to  class* 
Invite  a  resource  speaker  to  talk  about  The  Potentially  Abusive  or 
Neglectful  Caretaker  (III. 3) 

*  View  and  discuss  film  Fragile:     Handle  With  Care  (where  available) 
in  relation  to  how  future  generations  of  children  can  be  freed  from 
such  peril. 

13,  Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  4, _ 5- 
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UNIT  1/    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREAIMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  historical  and  contemporary  phenomenon 
oT  child  maltreatment  In  society* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  C 

6,  IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  society  which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 

7,  IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  family  which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 

8,  IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  individual  which  could  result  In 
a  physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child* 

Generalization  C 

THE  PHEM)MENON  OF  CKIID  MALTREATMENT  IS  ASCRIBED  TO  BE  THE  SYMPTOM 
OF  A  DYSFUNCTION  WITHIN  SOCIETY,  THE  FAMILY,  OR  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
WHICH  MANIFESTS  ITSELF  WHEN  A  CHILD  IS  PHYSICALLY  OR  PSYCICLOGICALLY 
DAMAGED. 

Sample  Content 

1,  Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  society: 

a)  Economic  conditions  d)  Institutions 

b)  Environmental  conditions   .       e)  Others 

c)  Social  values 

2,  Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  the  family: 

a)  Intra-familial  relationships      c)    Family  structure 

b)  Child-rearing  practices  d)    Life  style 

3,  Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  the  individual; 

a)  Physical  incapacity  or  inability 

b)  Psychological  (emotional)  incapacity  or  inability 

c)  Mental  incapacity  or  inability 

d)  Others 
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Suggested  Classroom  Activities  andslProcedures  for  Perfomance  Objectives 
6)  7 ,  and  8 

1*    Review  Generalisation  I  A,  Sample  Contfent  1  and  2, 
2,    Introduce  Generalisation  I  G  and  write  on  board  l"or  students. 
3*    Clarity  sttident  understanding  of  the  term  dysfunction  in  relation  to 
society,   the  fanii ly,  and  the  individtial. 

4.  Write  "Historical  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment"  on  board. 

5.  Have  students  suggest;  "  ^ 
Dysfunctions  of  society  (in  the  past)  which  resulted  in  the  phenomenon 
of  child  maltreatment 

Dysfunctions  of  the  family  (In  the  past)  which  resulted  in  the  phenomenon 
of  child  maltreatment 

Dysfunctions  of  the  individual  (in  the  past)  which  resulted  in  the 

phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment 
6*    Write  ^'Contemporary  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatoent*'  on  the  board, 
7.     Suggest  class  divide  into  three  discussion  groups  to  represent  society, 

the  family,  and  the  individual.    Have  a  volunteer  or  assigned  leader  for 

each  group. 

S,     Direct  class  attention  to  Dysfunctions  of  Society,  the  Family,  and  the 

Individual  (1^6)  as  a  discussion  aid. 
9*     Suggest  each  group  develop  an  appropriate  list  of  dysfunctions  of  society, 

the  family,  or  the  individual  which  might  contribute  to  the  phenomenon 

of  child  maltreatment  today. 
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10,     Have  studentrs  read  instructional  material  1.9  through  I <  14, 

U*     Have  each  group  report  and  compare  its  list  with  the  list  on  board  of 

dysfunctions  in  the  past  which  resulted  in  the  historical  phenomenon  o£ 

child  maltreatment. 
12-    Show  Transparency  16  a,        c  and  Transparency  17  a,  b  as  a  check  list. 

13.  Students  may  roundtable  discuss: 

,  If  child  maltreatment  is  ascrflied  to  be  the  symptom  of  a  dysfunctioning 
of  society,  what  positive  actions  can  society  take  today  to  prevent 
child  maltreatment?    See  Generalization  V  D  and  Generalization  VI  C. 

*  If  child  maltreatment  is  ascribed  to  be  the  symptom  of  a  dysfunctioning 
of  the  family,  what  positive  actions  can  be  taken  by  families  today  to 
prevent  child  maltreatment?    Generalization  V  D  and  Generalization  VI 

A  and  V  B. 

*  If  child  maltreatment  is  ascribed  to  be  the  symptom  of  a  dysfunctioning 
of  the  individual,  what  positive  actions  can  be  taken  by  the  individual 
today  to  prevent  child  maltreatment?    See  Generalization  V  D  and  VI  A, 

B,  C- 

14,  Have  students  survey  psychology,  history,  or  sociology  teachers'  for  further 
examples  of  dysfunction  in  society,  the  family,  or  the  individual  Which 
could  result  in  a  physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child. 

15-    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  6,  7,  and  8. 
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EVALUATION 
for 

I,    The  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment 
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£;ample  assessment  measukes  for  performance  objectives  1  and  2 

UNIT  I,    THE  PHENOOTNON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  historical  and 
contemporary  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  in  society. 


Generalization  A 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The;  student  will: 

1.  DESCRIBE  forms  of 
child  maltreatment  in 
the  past* 


2 ,    LIST  possible 
re  jsons  for  child 
ma  Ltreatment  in 
thi*  past. 


Listed  below  are   

forms  of  child  maltreat- 
ment in  the  past.  Describe 

  examples  for  each 

form  listed. 


Listed  below  are   

examples  of  child  maltreat- 
ment in  the  past.  Suggest 
a  possible  reason  or 
reasons  for  each  example. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

I  A  Sample  Content  1 
I.l  1.2 

1^3    1.8  . 


I  A  Sample  Content  2 
I.l  1.2 
1.3  1.8 


1.  Begging   

2.  Tattooing   

3.  Killing  

4.  Swaddling   

5.  Wet  nursing 

6.  Abandoning  _ 

7.  Foot  binding 

8.  Others 


Key  Word        (See  Appendix  A.)  _ 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /  toT  list  the  character- 
istics of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  event 

LIST         -  to  make  a  series  of  words  or  statements 


1  Thomas  Evaul,  Behavioral  Objectives,  Their  Rationale  and  Development 
iMerchantville,  New  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consultants)  1972. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  3  AND  4 
UNIT  I,    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objecnive;  The  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  historical  and 
contemporary  phenomenon  of  cliild  maltreatment  in  sociec:y. 


Coneral ization  B 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Atcainment 


Che  student  will : 

3,    CITE  medical  and 
psychological  evidence 
of  child  maltreatment 
today* 


Define  the  child  maltreat- 
ment syndrome. 

Name  and  define  two  kinds 
of  medical  evidence  observ- 
able in  the  maltreated  child. 
Give  examples  of  each. 


examples  of  psy- 


Give   

chological  evidence  observ- 
able in  the  maltreated  child. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below;  . 

I  B  Sample  Content  1  and  2 
I.l 


III -5 

Transparency  10 
Transparency  11  a,  b 

Film  Children  in  Peril 


CITE  statistical 
evidence  of  child  lual 
treatment  today. 


Arrange  in  order  of  impor- 
tance the  following  causes 
of  childhood  deaths  annually; 
K  4. 
2.  5. 
3. 

a)  cancer 

b)  accidents 

c)  heart  disease 

d)  influenza 

e)  child  abuse 

Fill  in  blanks : 

a)  National  statistics  on 

child  maltreatment  vary 

because 


I  B  Sample  Content  3  and  4 


1.4    1.5  1.7 
III  C 

Transparency  1,  2,  3,  4 


b) 


reported 


(State/County) 

  cases  of  suspected 

(number) 
child  abuse  in 


(year) 


Key  Word^     (See  Appendix  A*) 


CITE 


to  quote  information  from  an  external  source  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  something  (e.g*,  cite  examplesj  data) 


2  Evaul* 
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:ample  assessment  tcasures  for  performance  objective  5  — 
unit  i.  tie  phenokenon  of  cheld  maltreatment 

instructional  Objeceive:  The  student  will  be  able  to  compiire  the  hlstlorical  and 
contemporary  phenomenon  o£  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

Generalization  B  Sample  Criteria  for 

performance  Objective         Assessment  Measure  Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

5,     CITE  sociological 
evidence       child  mal- 
treatment today. 


mUE/ FALSE 

1)  There  is  more  abuse 
than  neglect  of  children. 

2)  More  women  than  men  abuse 
younger  children. 


4)  Child  maltreatment  occurs 
more  often  in  lower  socio" 
economic  levels . 

5)  Children  in  rural  areas 
are  less  likely  to  be 
maltreated  than  those  in 
urban  areas* 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

I  B  Sample  Content  3  and  4 
1.4    1-5  1.7 
III. 3 
III  C 

Transparency  1  ^  2 ,  3 ,  4 


3)  Older  children  are.  more 
likely  than  younger 
children  to  be  maltreated. 


Key  Word^ (See  Appendix  A,) 

CITE  -  to  quote  information  from  an  external  source  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  something  (e,g.,  cite  examples,  data) 


3  Evaul. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  6,  7,  AND  8  —  . 
UNIT  I,    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  compare  the  historical  and 
contemporary  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  in  society* 


Generali^ation  C 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

C^-     IDENTIFY  dysfunc- 
tions within  society 
which  could  result  in 
a  physically  or  psy- 
chologically damaged 
child. 


Identify 


dysfunctioT!  within  society 
which  could  result  in  a  phy- 
sically   Or  psychologically 

damaged  child.  Give   

examples  of  each* 


broad  areas  of 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
itemising  the  resources 
listed  below^ 

I  C  Sample  Concent  1 


1,9  Chrough  I, 14 

V  D 

VI  A    VI  B    VI  C 

Transparency  16  a,  b,  c 
Transparency  17  a,  b 


7*     IDENTIFY  dysfunc- 
tions within  the  family 
which  could  result  in 
a  physically  or  psycho- 
logically damaged  child 


Identify 


broad  areas 


of  dysfunction  in  the  family 
which  could  result  in  a  phy- 
sically or  psychologically. 

damaged  child.  Give   

examples  of  each. 


I  C  Sample  Content  2 


l.l  1,6 

1,9  through  1,14 

V  D 

VI  A     VI  B      VI  C 

Transparency  16  a,  b,  c 
Transparency  17  a,  b 


8.     IDENTIFY  dysfunc- 
tions within  the 
individual  which  could 
result  in  a  physically 
or  psychologically 
damaged  child 


Identify 


broad  areas  of 


I  C  Sample  Content  3 


dysfunction  in  the  individual 
which  could  result  in  a  phy- 
sically or  psychologically 

damaged  child.    Give  ^  

examples  of  each. 


I-l  1,6 

1,9  through  1,14 

V  D 

VI  A      VI  B      VI  C 

Transparency  16  a. 
Transparency  17  a. 


Key  Word^     (See  Appendix  A,) 

IDENTIFY  -  to  select  from  among-^everal  choices  the  item(s)  that 
meet (s)  certain  criteria 


4  Evaul- 
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CLASS  RECORD  1?0RM  S  ^  SATISFACTORY 

V  =  UNSATISFACTORY 

UNIT  I,     Tlllv  PlIENOMKNON  Ul-  CWlUi  HALTKKATMEMT 

^:tj\ss   rFJUOLi  

INSTHUCl'lONAL  O^JKCTlVt;:    Tlit-  student  wlU  be  iit)lc  to  compiirc  the  htstoriciil  iwd  contemporiiry 

phonomenon  of  child  maltreatment  in  socic^Cy* 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE  AVERAGE  X 


1 
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8 
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STUDENT 


GRADE  KEV 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERFORMAiJCE  OBJECTIVES 

U  UNSATISFACTORY  for  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTI^TS 

60%  SATISFACTORY  ^  CREDIT  for  COURSE 


FINAL  GRADE 


TOTAL  X  SATISFACTORY  for  COURSE  . 
TOTAL  %  UNSATISFACTORY  for  COURSE. 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  RECORD 


PERFORMA.\CE  OBJECTIVES 


AVERAGE  7- 
Instructional 
Objectives 

S  U 


UNIT  I 

InscrucCional 
Objective 

1.  1 

3  1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

UNIT  II 
Instructional 
Ob ject Ive 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

UNIT  III 

Instructional 

Objective 

- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

9 

10 

11 

L 

15 

UHIT  IV 

Instructional 

Objective 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

UNIT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  One 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

5 

^  6 

7 

■  8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

15 

UJ;iT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  Two 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  Oiie 

1 

2 

3 

4 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  Two 

1 

2 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 
for 

I.    The  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1.  Definition  of  Terms  (I.l) 

2.  *'Our  Forebears  Made  Childhood  a  Nightmare"  (1.2) 

3.  'Vho  Owns  the  Child?"  (1.3) 

4.  Questions  and  Answers  About  Child  Maltreatment.  (1.4) 

5.  "Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs:  A  National  Overview"  (1-5) 

6.  Dysfunctions  in  Society,  the  Family,  and  the  Individual  (1*6) 

7.  "Child  Abuse  Reports  Have  Increased  Since  1972"  (1.7) 

8.  "Good  Children*   (Our  Own),  *Bad  Children'   (Other  People's),  and 
the  Horrible  Work  Ethic"  (1.8) 

9.  "Is  U.S.  Becoming  Less  Child-Oriented?"  (1.9) 
10.     "Imprisoning  Our  Children"  (I. 10) 

11*     "They've  Ko  Right  Tto  Destroy  the  Children"  (I. 11) 

12,  "Medical  Care  Lacking  for  Children  of  Poor"  (1.12) 

13.  "Shipping  Children  South'*  (1.13) 

14.  "Chi Id -Snatching"  (1.14) 

15,  Classroom  Learning  Center  for  Child  Maltreatment 
AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIAL 

Overhead  Transparencies 

1.  Table  1,  Mershon  Study  Center 

2.  Age  Profile  1974-75,  Reports  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse,  MCPS 

3,  Sex  and  Mean  Age  of  Children  Reported,  MCPS 

4,  Age  Profiles  Compared,  1973-74  and  1974-75,  MCPS 


21 


vim 

Children  in  Peril*    Discusses  causes  of  child  abuse  and  programs  developed 
ior  tre^atment  of  child  abusers.     S.  T  22  min.    color    1.    Child  abuse, 
EMC  362*7  5684    Media  Concepts  1972. 

Fragile,-  Handle  with  Care.    A  film  of  stark  realism  which  tells  of  the 
death  of  an  infant  bi^ought  to  the  emergency  ward  time  after  time  by  its 
young  parents  before  finally  succombing  to  maltreatment.    The  film  delves 
into  tlie  rcnsons  why  parents  abuse  their  children,  and  what  h;ippens  to 
the  children  mentally  and  physically.    It  also  looks  into  ways  of  preventing 
child  abuse^  the  legal  considerations  involved,  and  the  professional  help 
that  is  available  for  children. 

A  KTAR  TV  film  produced  in  cooperation  with  The  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters     l6mm    color    26  min.    Available  on  loan  from  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters,  10215  Keisterstown  Road,  Owings  Mills,  Maryland  21117. 
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I-     THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


^'DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  (I.l). 


1  •  I'henoiTienon 


3.b.  an  exceptional^  unusual,  or  abnormal 
person,  thing,  or.  occurence 


2,    Maltreat  vt. 
Maltreatment  n« 


to  treat  cruelly  or  roughly 


3.  Syndrome 


a  group  of  signs  and  symptoms  that  occur 
together  and  characterize  a  particular 
abnormality 


4.     Radiological  adj 


of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of  radiology 
(X-ray) 


3.    Pathological  adj 
Pathology  n. 


2:  altered  or  caused  by  disease 
2  a:  anatomic  and  physiologic  deviations 
from  the  normal  that  cons  titute.  jdisease  or 
characterize  a  particular  disease 


6 .    Dysf unc  tlon  n. 


"  impaired  or  abnormal  functioning 


Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary*  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  S  &  C 
Merrlam  Co« 
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Fim  Mn.sT  j'tnrLh  IN  OUR  ^ncifrrv,  in^ 
Kijrit,s;]nd  children  jtl- .small  pcupk-  to 
whom  WL'  should  try  tn  otfcr  Mk]  .ind 
cniiilort  whuncwr  posislblc  This  attitude 
js  iiL'W.  A  search  of  historiciil  snurccs 
-'liowji  that  unti)  the  last  century  chiKlrcn 
WKtc  iiLstead  tirfered  hejtin^js  and  whip- 
pini^s,  with  itistniments  lusually  af^sueiineil 
with  torture  chiinihcrs.  h^  faet,  the  hlst^^rv 
Hi  etiiUluKid  is  a  nii^hunare  Irotn  wtucU 
\VL'  h^ivconly  recently  heA:nn  tcKiw^kL-n 
I1ie  uL-wucss  c^r  fhe  ahihtv  to  hxl  cm 
p;»Ehv  toward  cliildren  is  eU\K  lri>ni  a  hvc 
vear  stvidv  ihat  m\  coIKmi:u(.'s  ;nid  1  haw 
lu^i  e(KnpleteJ  'Die  turilu  r  hack  i\\  his 
uii\  \vc  wciH,  thu  hiwt't  Hr'  K'vl  I  iit  <.hiM 
earc  wv  roiiml,  and  tfiu  nioru  hkely.ctiil 
df^Ti\\\'rc  toliavt;ht,'eii  kifK  d.ahaiidmied. 
\s'iuppLd,  sexiwiUv  .^t>u>od  ;md  K'rnui:!etl 
h\  tlieir  caretakers 

A  child's  iifc  pru>r  to  modern  tiiuc:<  was 
unitc^rmiv  hicak.  VirtiuUK'  Lvt;rv  child^ 
rcarmx  tract  Irom  atitK|Uity  to  t\w  IStli 
eetHury  recomincrided  tiic  huatiu); 
childrco.  Wc  tooud  not^xamplus  from  this 
pt  ruiU  in  whteh  a  ehil*Uva:<n  t  hcjiciKauU 
hundreds ot  inst;intL>ot  not  only  heating;, 
but  battering:,  he>iiniun^:  ni  inlanty 

One  lyth'Century  Gurnian  stho*ilniJs> 
ici  who  kupt  setirL  ruportcd  administtnn>; 
^JM,^27Mnjkc>  vs^ith  a  >tiek.  l24,n(K)  la>ho 
\viih  J  wiiip,  klTi/l^  slaps  with  l^is  hand 
and  l,llri,^0O  ho\L>  on  die  t'ar,  Thu  huat- 
nii>  tlt:scrjhed  in  n^ost  historic;*!  siitirce.s 
iK.k^an  at  an  carlv  a^c,  L<uitiiuied  re^^ularlv 
thnniKliout  thildhrxHlH  and  wlti:  sL'\Lrc 
enough  to  cau>c  hnii'^inj;  and  hl(indvin>; 
It  took  ccntuno  *>i  pro>;rt'>^  m  j>HU<;iit 
child  relations  lv|ore  tin:  WL>t  eoulJ  hu 
jtiu  to  overcome'  it>  apparunt  iict'd  to 
*\huse  i\s  childTet\ 

FersonaMty,  Mot  Technology.  I  IkIilvc 
th.it  the  niai<*r  dvnaniie.  in  lusturital 
ehari>;c  \^  ultimatclv  nt'ithvr  ttelinoio>;v 
nor  Lxononuc'*.  Moru  jnip<irtant  arr  tlio 
thao>tL\sin  pi.vs(Kiahty  that  >;rr]W  trcHii  dit 
rv unices  hctwccri  i;Lncfati"ii>  ui  tln;M|ii;ji 
itv  n1  thu  relatuni>hip  hutw^cn  p^ircnt  and 
i;hild.  Liood  parciuinK  i>  MnoL'thin>;  (hat 
h.^^  ]ieeu  aehievLil  oii!v  ahcr  LLiunnL>  a> 
ratjori  alttT  i;(.  iK'rat  jun  o1  jipOL  iits 
i  \  J  to  ovcfLonu'  the  ahusc  itt  ilu'ir  own 
^.hddlifjods  hv  rcachni>i  tnn  to  thuir  Lhd 
df4  n  on  more  maturu  k'vcl!t  c^t  rLlatin>! 

J  hroii^^h<iUt  hi^tc>ry,  an  aduh  has  had 
lU  rcu  major  reactions  co  a  Lhild  wlio  ncLd'* 
n^  earc  The  pron:LtiVL  rcaLtion  ec»n'*ists 
or  n^lnx  iht;  child  as  a  rcLL'ptai:k'  iIr' 
.nhiit  s  uncfuiscicms  rn;)in;;v  Thij  R'vcr^al 
rtMLtion  r>cciirs  wliun  the  adult  use*  tIic 
iL.lHid  a>  J  suIvstnutL  lor  an  adult  r^urc 
u  liii  was  important  in  ins  own  Linldliood 
!  cmp.ithic  reaction,  .\  Uw  \u^Kkmwa] 
aL:]uismoo.  (tcLur'*  it  tliL  adutt  \>  ahk' t*^ 


Empathy  for  Children 

^  Qur 
Ibrebears 


PffiKOMENON  O^wCHTLD  MALTREATMEtJT  (1.2) 

:  eniiiathi'c  ^vit(i  and  sa0sj\  tiiu  i  iild's 

lULti^ 

I'he  lirst  t\v(^  reactions  olcuj  ud  -  inu!- 
.  lanetHisjv  ui  parents  in  the  pa  pi  nlm: 
:  in^:a  st^an.ue  douhk-  ima>;e  o1  the  child  in 
j  wtiicli  It  was  at  once  hoth  Kul  I  proiek  [wx) 
;  and  needed  Ucveisiih,  The  hittiiei  l\iek 
I  ill  historv  you  look,  the  more  evide-ii  are 
j  tliLsc  reactions  and  the  mi>re  hi:!;irie  the 
f  prevailing ^ittitndes  toward  Lhildren 
!  I  eiiuuv  aUei  century  ot  hiitterei'  ehih 
dri  ll  .urew  up  and  hattered  then  owi  chil- 
;  dieii  111  tnrn  Joliii  Mihon.s  \\ite 
;  eonifilaineJ  that  slu^  hated  to  heai  the 
'  enes  lU  ins  nephews  as  Ik'  heat  I  liem. 
;  lkalio\LU  whipi^ed  [lis  piano  [Hipil  with 
!  a  knittniK  needle.  Uven  ruyaUv  wm^  not 
:  exempt-little  l.oiiis  XIII  was  whipped 
i  npoii  awakcniuit;  lor  his  ^irevu>ns  day's 
nnMlenieanor> 

I  vL-n  intants  Wtre  otten  heaten  lohn 
VV\slc\    vvite  Snsainiah  said  tit  her  h  thicii, 
i    U'lu'ii  turned  a  year  old  land  sonie  he- 
'  lorei,  thev  were  iau>:ht  to  tear  the  ro^t.and 
to  Lfv  >oJtlv.''  kousseaii  reprirted  that 
.  vuiiii.n  ha  hies  were  *itteii  he  j  ten  to  keep 

■  them  ^luiet  An  early  Aineric>in  mother 
^  wrote  ot  her  hattle  with  tier  lotir-n  nnth* 
I  old  inraiit.  "\  whipped  him  til  he  vas  ac- 

tuahv  hIaeU  iuul  hUic,  and  until  I  -  tnild 
,  iitn  wlnp  him  anv  more,  and  he  ficeLr^:ave 

■  up  one  siii>;lt'  mclu 

'  Salt«d  and  Swaddled,  )t  the  ne^vhoin  was 
;  allowed  to  \\\x.  parents  would  salt  i  and 
i  then  KitliL  it  in  ice  ^vatcr  to  hardui  '  it. 
[  The  hahv  was  tied  np  ti.!t:hilv  in  >w\u:dlin>; 
'I  ^  hand',  tor  it>  Hr>t  year,  MipposudK  t  i  pre- 

^  ^Lj^  (Til  I  ^TTl  d  1  ^^'^^^     ^^""^  tLariii^i  otr  its  cars  hr^  ikin>; 

^  ^  yim^     I  ft  I  1  I       1  V  ^  :       1^.^^  toneluiik;  ti>  jieiiitals  m  crjwljn>: 
^  -  aionnd  like  an  animal  TrHiditional 

>waddiin>;.  as  one  Amervean  doctor  de- 
'  st-i)hed  It,  "con-^ists  in  uiitirelv  dtpuvin^ 
I  the  eh  lid  of  the  u^cot  its  limhs  hv  en  ^  elop- 
I  mj:  them  in  an  enilless  haiida,i:eH  si  as  to 
I  not  iniapilv  re>tmhle  hillets  of  wooil,  and 
hv  whieh  tlie  skin  is  sometimes  v\cn- 
riatej,  the  tle>h  compressed,  ahl^l^t  to 
tjan^jiieno 

j  Swadiiled  nUaius  were  m^t  onK  niou" 
!  ccmvLiiient  to  eare  lor,  sinee  ilic^  wr'  - 
i  diew  into  theiii'^elves  HI  sleep  oio^t  il  i  - 
I  dav,  but  iliey  were  also  n\ore  ca  ily  I.  id  I  r 
i  lionr^  hLliuuMioi  ovvns,  hunt:  ^n  pn  i;s  j 
I  the  wall,  and,  wriitc  one  Joeio:  ktr.  li 
1  a  pa:eei.  ui  evciv  eonvLiiteni  ^'oiT^  .r  ) 
\  addition,  thev  weie  or  ten  ihro  a  ti  a  lui  i 
Psychology  Today  8(April  1973  )likL  a  hall  tor  amusement  In  l^'h-c.  nn  ■ 

I  ranee,  si  hroiher  lA  [-knri  IV  hii<  he^  ; 
to^Htl  Uoin  one  window  to  anoth'  r.  v.  ,% 


Childhood 

a 

iisntmare 

From  antiquity's  infanticide 
to  19th-LCntiiry  nianipii- 
iation,  the  luinitin  track 
record  on  child-raising 
is  bloody,  ch'rty  and  incati. 

Onlv  latch',  and  onh'  now 

■i         -i  «   

in  NtnaM  niinihcrs,  do 
parents  feci  that  childrcrn 
need  aid  and  comfort, 
not  brutality. 

by  Lloyd  DcMaitsc 
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^Iroppc^I  anJ  kiEk  J  UciCtors  uMup  siin  l 
of  parerus  wtin  liroke  the  hones  ir  tii^  jr 
cli lichen  ir^  the  customary"  tnssin^  o^  ■ 

Nui>Ls  oticn  saut  that  thv  sta  ;^0^,  t 
enea'^C^^  ehiUiri,  n  heiiearh  thei^  ^v\a  ijiT  -  x 


h;inti.s  wi;rc  nt'ccMsirv  hccausc  thcv  could 
not      ttKj.cti  iihmn  without  them " 

Adults  in  tho  pastn  liko  contemporary 
child  hattcrcrs,  rcjiubrly  Mjccumhod  to 
utKCs  to  nnitilntc,  burn,  Ircczc  and  drown 
niriints  The  Huns  u.scd  to  cut  the  cheeL\ 
of  ncwhnrn  males,  Italian  Kenais.sance 
parents  would  "hum  in  the  neck  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  cl>e  drop  j  hurnni^  wax 
candle"  on  newborn  habic?;,  and  it  was 
common  to  em  the  min^  under  the  new- 
born  tonj^uc,  often  with  the  midwUe's 
Hn^einjiL  In  every  a^c,  the dclihcratc  mu- 
tilation of  children's  bones  and  faces  pre- 
pared them  for  a  lifetime  of  be^inj^. 

As  late  afi  the  19th  century  in  Eastern 
Europe,  baptism  was  , not  a  matter  of 
simple  sprinkling;,  but  an  icl  water  ordeal 
that  often  lasted  for  hours  and  sometimes 
caused  the  death  of  the  mfant.  The  re^th 
lar  practiee  of  the  plunge  bath  nivolved 
nearly  drv)wnin>;  the  infant  over  and  over 
ji^iUn  in  ice-cold  water  "with  its  mouth 
open  and  jtispin^for  breath,"  The  dipping; 
ut  intatits  in  cold  rivers  has  heen  consid^ 
ered  therapeutic  since*  Homan  tntiesand, 
as  late  as  the  I9th  century,  children  were 
often  put  to  bed  wrapped  in  cold  wet  tow- 
els to  make  them  hardy.  With  !>uch  he^in- 
lin^^s.  It  is  not  surprisin)?  that  IKth 
century  pediatrician  William  Huchan 
said  "almost  (me  half  of  the  human  spe- 
cies perish  in  infancy  by  improper  man 
a^ement  or  neglect/' 

AlthouKh  there  were  many  exceptions 
to  the  iieneral  pattern,  the  average  child  of 
parents  with  some  wealth  >pcnt  his 
earliest  years  in  the  home  of  a  wet  nurse, 
returned  home  at  a^e  three  c>r  four  to  the 
care  of  other  seryants,.and  was  sent  out  to 
service,  apprenticeship,  or  seh(>(>l  by  a^ie 
seven,  s(i  that  the  amount  of  time  parents 
of  means  actually  spent  ratsmj;  tfieo  chil 
dren  was  minim;il. 

Since  antii)uity,  w-et  nurses  have  been 
acknowledj;ed  to  have  heen  thoroughly 
un  reliable— Jacques  Gui  Hi  mean  de\scribed 
hnw  the  child  at  nurse  mi^ht  be  "stitfled, 
overlaid,  be  let  fall,  and  so  come  to  an  un* 
timely  death,  or  else  may  be  devoured, 
spoiled,  ordi^figured  by  some  wild  beast!' 
A  ckr^yman  told  one  British  doc  tor  a  bout 
his  partsh  which  was  "filled  with  sucklinj; 
infarcts  from  London,  and  yet,  in  the  space 
of  one  year,  he  buried  them  all  except 
two:'  Of  21,000  children  born  in  Paris  in 
1780,  17,000  were  sent  into  the  country  to 
be  wet*nurscd,  3,000  were  placed  in  nur- 
sery homes,  700  were  wetmurscd  at  home 
and  only  700  were  nursed  by  their  own 
mothers.  Even  those  mothers  who  kept 
their  infants  at  home  often  did  not  breast- 
feed them,  them  pap  (water  and 
grain)  instead.  One  15th-century  mother. 


who  had  moved  from  an  area  in  wlueh 
nur^iinfi  infants  was  common,  was  Ciilled 
"swinishandfilihy"Kvherhavariaiiiici,i'h 
hors  for  nursing;  lier  child  her^ell,  and  her 
hushand  threatened  to  stop  eating  if  she 
did  not  };ive  up  this  "disjotstiii^  habit!' 
Terrors oMhe  Night  As  the  child  ^rew(uu 
of  sWaddlin)i:clothe\  parents  found  it  ter 
ribly  friKhteninj:  to  care  for,  having  pro- 
lected  their  osvn  unconsci(»us  needs  intu 
the  chiWl.  A?,  a  resuJi,  ehildren  sscre  jI 
wavs  fell  to  be  on  the  v'er>,v  or  turning;  iiiu> 
actual  demons,  or  at  lea>t  to  be  easily  su^ 
ceptihle  to  "the  power  of  the  tXvil"  To 
keep  theu  small  devils  eoweul,  adults  re^u 
larly  terrorized  thein  with  a  vast  armv  o( 
f^hosdike  fij^ure>,  from  the  Lamia  and 
Stri^a  of  the  ancients,  who  ate  children 
raw,  to  the  witches  of  Medieval  times, 
who  would  steal  bad  children  away  and 
suek  their,  blood.  One  19th  century  frjct 
de^scribed  iu  simplified  lan>;ua>;e  the  tar 
tures  Cod  had  in  >t(>re  tor  eliildreii  in 


witness  liHioiiiti.Cs.  and  jiaieiits  uuuUl  oj- 
ten  u'lnp  tlKii  elnldreii  atterwanls  xo 
OiakL^  them  reiiuinhvi  wU.w  tliLV'had 
seeo 

Sexual  Abuse^  T)k  sexoji  .dnisi,-  i>\  ehU 
dreii  \\a^  hiI^"^  Jar  mure  prev.ileiii  in  the 
pjst  ihan  IT  \^  nn\.\\  (IrowtiK  up  in 
Citeeee  and  Konie  iUteri  meloded  bonii 
usLi!  sLAoallv  bv  {>lii(;r  men  hniihels 
Ihiurisiied  111  eviTv  eiiv  in  ainri|Ouv,  and 
slave  bos-s  sscre  toiumoiily  kept  \o\  homo- 
seHual  use  Sexual  abuse  hv  iie4laj;oj^ues  ami 
teaehers  ot  small  eluldren  was  :\  eoniinon 
compLuni,  and  even  Aristotle  ihoO)(ht 
th^u  adult  homosexualoy  must  he  a  rcsLilt 
or  "ihose  whoareahused  rrom  ehildliOi)d" 
ET(>iie  drawinji:^  (itteii  show  node  ehd- 
dreo  w;iiiih»;irii  adiilis  ui  sexual  emhiaee. 
and  QuinnlLui  said  thai  nvcu  noble  ehi)- 
dren '  Ucm  us  u^esueli  words  the V  see  our 
roKne^^es  aiiil  inmions.  evtrv  dinner 
paru  IS  loud  wuh  ^(iiic^,  -md  iliin>;s 
are  pii'seutol  ru  then  eves  ot  wlin;h  svl 
>hmtKl  i^lu^li  >pe.ik  IdH  riu^  '  uui^^lit 
cliildicii  or  the  most  (Liidef  vejrs,  whoui 
he  e.illed  his  }iiiU'  f\.\i\is.  w  plav  befweeti 
his  K'^s  wink  lie  svas  in  ins  hath  Th(>se 
whieli  Ijiasl  not  vet  bi;cn  we,-iieii,  hut  were 
stroi^  an*!  heaifv.  hu  set  .n  iellafur  Las 
irated  eluldren  wi,re  ei>n>idt:red  as  espe- 
etallv  aruu>iii^  in  HintiL|UMv^  m\k\  intants 
Were  (nten  e.isirated  ni  ihc  eiadk-  \iir  use 
btiuUcts 

The  sexual  usl-  oi  Linldien  eonouucd 
>L until  earlv  modern  tmies  Servants  wvre 


He*ll:  "The  little  child  is  in  this  red  hiJi 
oven.  Hear  how  it  >c reams  to  coine  iUit . 
It  stamps  its  iitde  feet  on  the  floor'  The 
need  to  pers(>nify  punitive  tiKures  was 
powerful  that  this  terrc>riziii>;  {)f  ehildren 
did  not  stop  at  imajiinaTv  H>;ures.  Ounv 
mies  were  actuaDv  made  up  to  lie  use<l  in 
fn^ha^nrnK  children.  Cine  tn>;lish  writer^ 
in  174H,  describes  h(iw 

The  nnr^e  takes  a  iancv  t(>  guiet  the 
peeVLsh  child,  and  With  this  intent, 
dresiienJ  up  an  uuecuith  figure,  makes  it 
come  in,  and  roar  .lod  >ereain  at  the  child 
in  u>;lv  disiijireeahle  notes,  wfiich  >;rate 
upon  the  tender  orKans  ut  the  ^:^r,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  its  gesture  and  near  ap 
proaeh,  makes  a?*  tf  n  would  swallow  tfie 
infant  up" 

Ant>ther  method  that  parents  used  to 
terrorize  their  children  emphived  corpses 
A  ct>mnum  moral  lesscui  invc^ved  takiUK 
children  t(>  VLsir  the  gibbet,  where  thev 
were  torced  to  inspect  tiittui^  c*)rpses 
han^miK  there  as  an  example  ni  what  hap 
1  pens  w  had  children  when  tlK  \  .v;row  up 
Whole  classes  were  taken  (>ut  td  school  to 
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LiMiiiiUjnls'  known  l>u  chikl  muU^tcr^. 
,iiui  cvl'u  parents  wMutJ  niij^imUutt-  rhc^r 
rhikln'ti  III  Muki'  liiLiJ  v-iiit>  \j\  \\ 
liMlvl^T  1  iT(ii'  I  luii^  \ni  olCiMl  li.nik  il 
tnro  Wi{  hv  U\s  |\iu  iii^  .iiiil  miu  i^  ^iiiil  ut 
i  lnikil  in  (luir  ><cmmI  .ri^  IW  tIk  ISih 

t  r  in  UM'  ,  ln>  u'CVl'  ! .  [>.n  l'  II I  ^  i^i'iM  II  111 

^tiuUin.k;  M'VL'tc  inuii^litiu  ii:^  iiK  cUilil 
liD^ui  h  1 1 1 V  ,  1  h-i  \\\  .\\\ 
ujKDiisf. icJiis  nuiru.uvcr  lo  LUturnl  [hrii 
uuii  vk-^irLs  \{\  \hv  h'^tli  li'MUim. 

jMrt^Jil.^  JiiU  iinctor><  1>llmii  w.ii^ini^  ^i  t  rvn 
c;uTip.M>:ii  .i>i;iin^t  cInMiioikl  nint^tiir 
linition.  iliKMU'iiiMK  i^^  cur  nfl  the  chi]i.i  > 
gem  tills,  porlnr  Miini:  cii  ciMiiciMon  .jiul  ch 
lorjik'Ctoitiv  wttlitHit  iint'^ihc^ta  as  p^ini^ii 
mcni,  inHikiii^*  chiMrcn  ux'.ir  .spiked  cavA  > 
aiKl  cHhcr  rc^tpinb.  ijiul  opcnin,!*  aim- 
nuiituihjtuin  s^nuiitina  nil  t^vcr  t-'urup;; 
Good  Ocspuc  the  bleakness  Lit  thU 

j;eiieriil  historical  picture  einlvihtK>J, 
tlieie  i,s  fiood  evidence  thjt  cliildrL\tr[iiL; 
modes  iiiive  ct>ntijUM)iL<l\  evtilvevl  ovei 
the  p;bt  iwt>  indleniua  iiulie  VVe^t.  Aw  in- 
drpcndeju  Mjurce  ut  chaji>;e  l)e>  uithiii 
the  pareti t  e Ki Id  relationship  itsell ,  a s 
eacli  irenerituji;     parents  anenipt^  .ine^v 
lu  i;c>  hevoJul  the  ;ilnt>.t'.s  tii  wliieli  K  has 
I  hfcn  ,siihjeeted,  piudneinKHi  p.^veiiuln^ical 
I  advitnce  m  each  peruid  nf  hi^turv. 
I     L^oUsider,  tor  lustauce.  the  U)U^;>tru^;^lc 
I  ajiiiH  u^c  mtunneide.  In  oiuuim ty  m 
j  lanticidc  WJs  no  common  that  every  river, 
■  dtin^:- heap  and  cc\^spo(*i  tjscdu>  he  littered 
!  Kith  dead  inl^ir^t^  PolyhittJt,  Named  die 


Ji  popiilHition  (il  ^.Ireece  fin  rhc  kilhn;i 
il  VittmalL^  childK  cvl'Ii  hv  Hv*ih  h  ^  p  lt- 
tiu>  Kauus  ot  hi>vs  ti)  k;nl>  in  cviimi^  h>;- 
laii  Kai!  Ill  i>nv.  stjice  it  rate  lur 
iiii'ie  tlisitninL'  i^if  I  in  a  lanuh  to  Uv  -vpaj\  il. 
\.  Iin^tian?^  \<\'t\  Lun^ulcred  odd  li>i  thiM 
opposHn'Pi  III  niLiiitieiile,  althiiuv^li  evi.'ii 
Uiat  upp[j>uii>u  vva^  niilil,  iiVith  U:w  peiMl- 
lu'i  I  .ii>;e  s(.:.iU^  ^nli^iitieule  k'V.ninUitc 
h.ihies  CiiiUiniieLl  \v\'!l  iuti>  Mc^hevstl 
iiiiK>  ^  nil  hov-iiiil  ratios  in  nek  a^  wcM  as 
PL>oi  lamilie>  olten  >tiI1  nnininir  Uvo  to 
line  A>  late  as  1^2^,  one  pite^i  admitted 
ilnit  ilie  latiiiKs  ie^^>uMd  with  the  crie> 
ot  ehililren  v^■Inl  have  heen  ]ituni;eil  into 
ilnTu'  Vet  inrantteiiU:  WhI>  mcreasin^ily 
<.iiniincii  tu  the  kdhti^  ot  illc^itiriiate 
hahies  and  liiert-  i.^  ^miliar  e\id(.'ht:e  nt 
(.onnniMHis  decrease  in  he.jtin^  ;nid  other 
ahii^ivt:  pr.^ct^es  tluouy.h  ihi  t tonuses 
Evolutionary  Trends,  The  hjilownii;  six 
evolutionary  tnoiius  >eem  lo  de^cnht^  the 
mHiiur  trends  iit  parent  child  reiai:it>n\  in 
the  nime  hKI  vaEiCcd  jvirts  ot  the  West: 
iNi  AKi  iL  tnAL  Aiiinj.  i  AN  JiotJi  rvi:  l  lie 
iuiace  ol  Medea  hovered  uver  chihihood 
01  antiijimv.  not  unly  lieeaii^e  paienh  ic- 
soUud  then  an  Metier  ahour  takin>:  care  ol 
ehiidren  liv  inVanianlal  acts,  hiu  also  Itc 
eaiisc  the  hvesoi  those  chtldivii  wiio  were 
alKiiiVed  to  live  wete  c^Hisiatstlv  Uire^u- 
eneil  hy  sevt  re  ahn.sc 

Ai^A^■|)C)NM^  Ni  AiouR  fAii  nn  VAij  Tlie 
parents  who  niccepteii  the  ii^ilii  ot  tiie 
cliiUl  to  livL'  Init  vvhnse  nnmatiirit!^'  made 
rheiii  still  una  hie  t*>care  for  n  akmdoned 
the  elitid  eiiluT  t['  a  va't  nurse  loster  iajn- 
ilv.  nionasterv^  luintierv,  other  home  uis 
.stjr^*)jus]  or  simpis  thnuiKh  ^ev(,re  emo 
tiorial  lU'^kei  hy  the  parcni^  themselvc- 
AM  Hi  VA  Li!  NT  MODE  f  H     A I  ^SA  N<  1 1 : 
closer  let-iiionship  with  the  einid  pn 
dticcd  amhivaient  piireins,  karhd  ih^^ 
their  chjUi's  insidcs  uere  Inll  ot  evil  s  ■ 
that  they  had  to  he  pllr>^ed  vvitli  conti] 
nons  enemas,  yet  close  enoti>;h  to  e\pre^  - 
hoth  ii>ve  and  hate,  often  ur  hcwilderii^ 
iuxtipo^iitiun 

INritlJMVEi  MODF  (  ISTH  tT.N  JUKV):  A  d- 
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crciiiiO  ot  iiTuliiviilciicc  now  cruNal  tlic 
pjront  iictiJiilly  t{)  make  the  nitriMW  con 
trol  o[  the  clulj  >  ituidics  [>dr(  n[  their  n 
defence  system.  Tlic  cliikl  wa^  no  loji>;cr 
hil)  olr  dan>;croiis  pmicctMin^.  and  w^ls 
thcrcJorc  Mot  sw;iddlcd.  nor  ^ont  tun  to  [ 
wot-nnr^e*,  nor  ^iivcn  oncma^,  hut  wa>  in-  j 
iitciid  toitL't  trjincd,  prayed  wirh  hut  not  | 
yet  played  with,  and  disciplined  a^  mucli  [ 
thtoviftli  ^miih  ii^  l>y  bcjtinv-  A>  cmpathv 
j?rcw.  pcdtjtrics  could  he  inVt'tuCtL  and 
ihC  Mont'Mi  Irnprovcmcnt  in  chdU  ciirc  rc 
duccd  intant  mortality  ^^rcatly 

Sl)OALlZtNC  MODE  ( l^TH  CENTUHV  Ti) 

NOW):  Still  the  malor  modv  of  parvnr,* 
todjy,  socialilirig  involves  thinking  oi  tlic 
child  iis  someone  who  needs  connnutnk^ 
training! and  fUiidance  in  order  to  heeonie 

No  Battered- 
Baboon  Syndrome 

Infant  T.  L.C., 
Simian  Style 

Lunchtime  with  your  local  baboons  is 
pretty  much  afree-(or-aN  Dominant  ani- 
mals  corral  and  consume  their  tavonte 
foods  while  the  more  submissive  ones 
lose  out  and  display  their  disgust  by 
threatening  and  chasmgeach  iDther. 
Eventually  everyone  eats,  but  often  there 
is  more  fighting  than  feeding. 

This  kind  of  Chaos  could  be  deadly  (or 
young  batxDOnSp.who  are  at  birth  atmost 
as  dependent  as  a  human  intant.  But  it  is 
not  The  battered' baboon  syndrome 
does  not  exist. 

Baby  baboons  are  equipped  with  built- 
in  protection  against  adult  aggression. 
Unlike  their  ail-brown  parents,  they  have 
pmkskin  and  black  hair.  These  charac- 
teristics do  more  than  add  a  little  color  to 
baboon  life.  They  are  a  hands-oft  sign  to 
all  t>aboons  that  allows  the  youngsters  to 
enjoy  safety  and  relative  tranquility  m  a 
society  where  violence  is  the  rule. 

Chimpanzees  are  npt  nearly  as  violent 
as  baboons.  In  fact,  vjotence  seems  too 
strcmg  a  word  tor  their  infrequent  fights. 
But.  just  in  caset  chimp  children  are 
equipped  with  an  aggression  inhibitor,  a 
lutt  of  white  hair  on  each  little  biack  boi- 
tom.  These  cotton  tails  render  the  infants . 
immune  to  adult  aggression  and  buy  a 
large  chunk  of  tolerance  for  childlike  be- 
haviors. They  get  away  with  murder 

Many  primate  species  have  this  kind  of 
system.  Some  physical  charactehstic  of 
the  young  animal  signals.  "I'm  a  baby; 
don't  hurt  me!*  As  the  animal  matures, 
dependency  decreases  and  so  does  the 


eivilued  Mo>i  di-tu  ^^^^n^  ^]i  ihiUl  earv 
>mII  t.ike  j^LKe  withni  lIlc  ^oelal i^i n>: 
nioiU,  aiul  n  ti.ii  Wcu  ihe  MiiMie  ot  all 
eoiUeni]vnai\  rninU  iiol  llie  p-^velie  hhiti 
|-reud  lo  ,skinnrr  Ih  p^^kmlc,  ii  iiuolve^ 
Civmy;  ii^i  nicj^i  nl  the  ^evete  heatitiiiand 
t}ther  o\ert  ^>l]n^  ot  .ilni^i.'  wliile  Usin;; 
e;ivert  niethnd^  ur  manipnlauini,  ^nilt, 
and  hI  i:tneral  iletaclUil  k|ii.i]ii\  or  pnirent 
iu>:  Xit  :^\\>ui]\\  die  Inn.i;  peiiod>  ill  Ciintiiei 
with  elnUlren  wlio^e  oierca^ini;  Jiceds  are 
^nnply  ti}0  tnue)i  tor  the  parent,*^. 
HtLlMNt;  MODh  (fllsT  llhL'J  NN  INc- *  The 
helping:  niodt'  ^tart^  with  rUv  pnipo^ition 
(hill  tliv  ehild  knc^w^  liettfi  ilian  Uu'  par- 
ent \\hat  It  necd>  at  eaeli  >ta>;e  v^l  it^  lite< 
and  involve^  hotli  paretit^  liiHy  in  the 
child's  daily  life  as  tliL^V  help  it  with  its 


signal  It  disappears  when  thi^  individual 
is  mature  enough  ;o  Le  part  oi  society,  i 
Subject  to  all  the  regular  rules  and  retf  i-  j 
butions  of  proper  pnmate  existence 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  romanhc  myths 
about  how  human  babies  make  everyone 
feel  kind  and  lOvrng  were  true.  Unhappily, 
both  DeMause  and  common  Knowledge 
tell  us  they  are  not.  HOmo  sap/ens  are 
among  the  very  tew  pnmates  v^ho  are 
unable  to  keep  abusive  paws  oft  the 
defenseless  young 

According  to  DeMause.  it  looks  as  it  we 
may  be  catching  up  with  our  more  Civ- 
ifjzed  retatives.  Bui  just  tlimk  how  much 
easier  it  would  have  been  fi  we  had  kept 
some  of  our  beastly  characienslics  m  the 
first  place 
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expanding  net'ds.  The  helpinM  mode  re* 
iliiirt*^  enornnjus  iinic,  energy  anj  emu* 
(lunat  niiitunty  on  the  part  of  both  par- 
ents, especially  in  the  Hrs(  m  ye*arsof  the 
child life\  as  they  play  with  Jt,  tolerate  its 
regressions,  and  discii!^  \U  nce'dsand  coth 
lliets  in  an  effort  to  keep  paee  with.  ii> 
cmotioniil  and  intellectual  growth 

Studies  of  contemporary  American 
(amilies  shiiw  childten  hcin^  cared  for  hy 
parent*;  included  in  all  i;ix  of  these  miides. 
hi  lact.  wheji  piyeliiatrists  arrange  family 
types  on  ^t  scale  of  decreasing  health,  they 
are  actually  li^lin^  hii^rorical  .modc!t  of 
childrearing.  wtth  the  lower  pan  of  the 
iicalc  descrihin^i  parents  who  behave  like 
evolutionary  arrests,  psychological  fossils 
stuck  in  perMinality  inodc^,  from  a  pre- 
vious historical  perind  whcn  rnoiit  parents 
used  to  hatter  children  The  findin^i  thar 
most  child  abusers  were  themselves 
abused     ehildren  t^upporis  this  picture. 

Even  though  childhood  for  many  is 
now  more  humane  than  at  any  other  time 
in  biiitory,  functninal  equivalent,^  of  ear- 
lier modes  remain  with  U;;  Children  i>re 
not  sent  out  to  wet  nursciJ  at  birth,  or  to  be 
servants  at  seyen,  hui  we  do  abandon 
them  lo  hosts  of  nurserie*^,  teacher:;, 
camps,  and  hahy  sitters  for  malor  portions 
nt  their  youog  Uves  Intrusive  parent;;  srill 
tind  Wi»y>  to  restrict  their  baby's  move- 
ments, much  Jsswaildl  I  ngand  corsets  did, 
and  parents  continue  to  emotionally 
abandon,  betray-  manipubne  and  hurt 
their  children  hoth  overtly  and  covertly 

hccatbe  psvehic  structure  i^i  passed 
fn^m  generation  to  geoeratK^n  through 
the  narrow  gap  of  cbddbood,  rhe  child- 
rearirm  practtces  of  a  society  are  more 
than  lust  another  item  tma  list  of  cultural 
traits  The  bist<jry  ot  chddbood  in  tact  de- 
termines which  elements  in  all  the  rest  of 
history  ^ill  he  traosmittcd  and  whicii  will 
be  chan^Jed  IW  ,'stijtlying  the  history  of 
childhood  we  can  K^in  an  understanding^ 
of  the  personality  trait.i  on  which  our 
adult  society  rests,  aod  perhaps  ev^en  alter 
those  historical  group  fantasies  like  war 
that  threaten  upmost.  0 
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////  Insi^htftd  Ihtc ({ground  paper 

on  one  of  the  critical  social  issues  of  our  timc^ 

Mury  Vittf  AW/y\  iWthot'  of  The  B;it(crccl  (lliiki  in  (HiUiatli 

(l'<n<ftttt>/M<nttre^tl:  McillriiiUti!  ^  Su'teun,  IJiL,  V^72), 
resides  in  Monfrati.  She  is  aareutiy  worl{in^  otr 
if  h<ntf(  ithutt  twft'fue  ifi  the  jumily. 


Mary  Van  Stolk 

;iL\((k(tt:if  iiCI^  ii<iii^!^i>in,  ilu'  [Mri  of  ;i  p:irn>1  ur 
citluT  cjroijkcT  if>lrr:icti(>^  u  child  in  liis  circ. 
jitncit  ;ii  luiniii);.  iiijurin);,  uX  dcMtoying  i\y.n  <U\\t.V 

A  KKCfiNT  criNTKHKNCh:  c^n  tlic  l);ittcral  child, 
sponsored  hy  the  (^.unitdiun  Dc|iartivicnt  of  Nii- 
tionul  Hciilth  ami  Welfare,  rcco^Miizcd  that  at 
present,  iji  C>:jti;uia.  fjtily  a  ponion  of  child  hai- 
Ccfiiig  is  correctly  diagnosed  and  that,  iti  addi- 
tion, tliany  ehiltlren  suiTcr  l>ceaijse  nf  failnre 
la'niih%  nrtf;hl)nnr<,  UMeher<,  [>hysieiiin,<  ami 
nthers  ti>  rejH^rL  The  uniferces  expressed  ihe 
heiiei  th;M  repfivtini;.  di:ii;ni>Mis  nnd  ireainicnt 
eotild  Ik'  iTDprovetl  thion^h  etliuattf^n  and  an 
ihterdiseiplinai  V  ;tp]MoaL  li  tu  the  pn»l>leiu.  They 
etuphasi/al  tliat  l>,nterlo^  the  discrrnihlc  lip 
iif  a  inneh  larf;er  ijueMicm,  and  i>n  ihat  hiisis 
advised  the  ^*ivrrnniein  ihm  child  haUerit^i^ 
shiiidi]  he  rcLiJ^jii/eil  ;is  hut  pan  of  ihe  ^e^i<Kts 
overall  pr*»hlrtn  of  ahtt^ed  chihlren  in  (>anad;i>' 

THE  ROOTS  OF  ABUSE 

l>ia^iK>>ed  [>hysi<:a!  injuricv  t<j  chihired  are  die 
visilile  st^ns  of  a  pr<»hlem  chac.  in  its  hitl- 
tlen  (oftns  (nei^lcct*  ahandonmcuC»  emotiimiil 
ahitse).  can  lie  etinally  ^Tioiis  and  c<^st[y  lo  the 
child,  che  (aniily  an<i  the  soeiety.  One  hitlden 


[Portion  ol  child  ahasc  was  [pointed  uwx  ri'cently 
hy  t>r,  Rarl  livan.i:,  l)iree(or-(ieneral  I  lealtli 
Services  of  Norway,  whi>  reported  lo  the 
World  Ideahh  Or^j^anization  that  an  iJiereasinj? 
fiuinlK-r  of  Scandinavian  children  have  l:>et;n 
wrongly  dia^Jiosed  as  mentally  retardctf  when 
their  conditi*>ti  wa?;  actually  the  result  of  tic- 
privation  of  l(»ve;'  Uiidiagiuwcd  hraln  dannape 
is  ajiochcr  part  fjf  the  hidden  pro[)lcnn  of  child 
aliuse.  The  inimher  (^f  chiKlren  who  suffer 
hrain  tlania^e  a^  a  result  i>f  hatterin^^  can  he 
statistically  LilUcd.  Inn  the  nidiiher  \vhf»  suffer 
hraln  tlaniai^e  as  a  restdt  of  physical  ahuse  that 
is  never  ilia^^nose*!  i,v  prohahly  nitich  liii;lier.'^'^ 

Identifying;  the  Ahiisi^tl 

hlenii^eatioji  oj  incicfeiues  <kt  child  hatierin^ 
tFsnally  rests  (Mi  a  diai^n*jsis  i^f  the  idjtiries, 
which  most  frct|uenilv  are  l(n>ken  liones,  jiin- 
^le  an(f  niin[HKnid  l'r,*ctnre^.  CKneussions  and 
skull  fraeunrs,  internnil  injt(rie\,  hruises,  mul- 
tiple welts,  suvllinir.  sfdii  lifK,  l^lackened  eyes, 
josj  teeth  and  hums. 

Sometimes  ijnly  one  clitid  Is  singlet!  oot  as 
the  recipient  ((f  these  ^rijifilini;,  mnimlnj;  or 
lethal  assaults.  However,  all  the  ^hlKlren  in 

p^>\'hi,nrK'  As><H:i:iiM)h  \iX  its  Fifticili  AimuJ  MtTt"'i>t' 
hM  in  New  Ycirk  (thy  f>by  My  pcrnii^uin  *>t 
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these  families  are  witnesM^j;  to  the  actions,  and 
hence  grow  up  with  nbu^c  as  the  cfomihaiK 
childrenring  method  taught  tt\  the  home.  The 
abused  and  battered  child  and  the  abusing  par- 
ent are  thus  locked  in  a  cycle  of  destruction, 
which  too  often  renews  itself  in  t^.icli  succeaJ- 
ingg^ncration.' 

Most  deaths  occui  undci  the  a^c  of  five. 
However,  the  prognosis  for  Inttcrod  children, 
even  when  ihcy  :uc*  rcinc  ftoin  the  home,  is 
not  gofxL  A  jiduly  uponcd  tu  the  American 
AiTJclcmy  of  Pjcdiiurics,  by  Cftr^^  ^md  Ti:bncr, 
points  out  ihai  uf  those  thilfljeji  who  sufTcrcd 
multiple  skeletal  trauma  infliifrd  by  ahusivr 
parents  early  in  l^^t^nllly  alnuit  10  percent  fully 
recovered.  The  remaifjinf*  %  pi:rci:iit  arc  still 
marked  by  physical,  miunal  and  emotional 
scars  as  they  approac  h  adolescence.  Few  of  the 
children  studied  gave  promise  of  becoming 
sclf-suffictenr  adults.^ 

The  Nature  of  Abusers 

Information  on  abusing  pareots  has  primariij' 
centered  around  those  who  hnvc  severely  in- 
jured their  children  in  a  physical  sense;  and 
studies  of  their  backgrounds  indicate  that  abuse 
is  cyclic,  in  that  these  i*arcnLs  seemed  to  be 
carrying  out  the  kind  of  violent  childrearing 
methodology  they  thc/iisclves  experienced  at 
'h^  °f  their  own  mothers  and  fathers.* 

Beciuse  ;rlnisiri^  paretitu  have  nlniost  always 
suffered  bi  LitflIi/,:ici(M,  iti  some  form,  hUwr  to 
recognize  all  fucton  of  Anxs^  as  harmful  may 
not  succeed  \i\  protecting  the  next  generation. 

Boisvcrt  suggests  a  typfilogy  in  ^»ive  research- 
ers aod  cnhcrs  some  coniLpt  as  to  wh;jt  kinds 
of  personaliiic*  hatter  children/*  Mis  first  clas- 
sification is  the  piychoiic  personality.  Pcrhups 
10  percent  of  battering  parents  are  psychotic 
and,  in  these  cases,  abuse  is  always  unprcdict 


M**  and  nncoiurt'llibU .  ond,  the*  itmlcqmtte 
perMMiality,  wluTtt  tIic  abuser  i^  iminniurc,  ir- 
rcsponsil)le  and  itnpiil  ^lvc,  and  has  ;i  very  low 
tolerance  for  fnistratiuiK  Third,  llir  fmstt/c 
^^[gressii/e  {ka ^o\\.\\\i\\  w^h^-re  (he  abuser  shows 
hostility  nnd  :\f\p:T  at  liaving  to  mrcr  cxjiecia^ 
tions  of  others.  Fourrh  cbc  sadimv  personality, 
where  the  abusive  parent  bas  a  history  of  sa^ 
disiic  brbavioiir,  usually  including  ficcpicni 
hc;i(ing-i  or  even  I;  Jlliiu,^  of  .inimiils.  Pinally,  the 
^iwtroIhMc  ahti^cr^  wlirrc  ahtisr  i,s  a  rt  siuli  of 
di,splac-rd  ag>?,re);.siiiii  and  ibc  lfH-u,s  of  ihc  prob^ 
Icni  is  iiMially  a  iri.iricil  cujiflln. 

Wlutcvci  iherr  iMifrin  o!  ptTM>naliiy  flisor- 
der,  thcsr  p;'oplo  ^;ive  adult  cnnrirmanoD  of 
tnt^gg  a;id  \l\\u^\  %  study  of  children  wbo  were 
misircattil  and  who  evidence,  in  ndoler^a  iiroj 
inability  to  recover  to  x\\\i  stage  where  they 
could  be  expected  to  ho  srif  sufficient  adults,'** 

The  Tmportsncc  c»r  Modeling 

ResearcluTs,  Mich  as  Hcffcr  and  Kciope,  Sicclc 
and  Pollock,  poim  o;it  tl»at  nurturing?  is 
learned,  and  (hat  the  in;*biliiy  of  battering  par- 
ents to  inotbcr  Or  father,  heocc  nurture  chib 
drcn,  eomcs  fmm  the  lari;  of  nurturing  these 
parents  experienced  in  their  own  chrldbood^' 
As  children,  battering  adtrlts  did  not  receive 
the  kiiifl  of  iiurtueing  itn*y  needed  in  order  to 
become  parents  wlio  m  unri  have  the  rapacity 
to  nuitui(\  Kathct,  wliai  ihcy  barnni  was  a 
m(tbodul<jgy  whiJi  VM^An  bt)\v  not  to  luotbrr 
or  fatber,  bow  not  to  piniecr  and,  \\\  fact,  to 
often  feel  yreat  angcc  and  resctumcnt  t*»ward 
a  child  who  makes  a  pica  for  nuntiring,^^ 

i>ttit)iiv-  on  inotMiiti:  .rnd  .ri^grcssion,  \\y  ]\-\xi. 
dura,  Walters  and  otbcjs,  support  the  concept 
of  modeling  in  the  family  as  the  dominant  fac^ 
tor  upon  which  all  other  learning  rests.*'*' 
This  concept  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
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{he  [)rinijry  prf^LC^s  ot  rjrnDy  aiucnTioii  aiul 
learning  is  tli;U  t)f  t.*\inn|>lL':  tlic  ^cltin^^  or 
^triviiitr  (,f  Inronnadon  is  :i  srnimliiry  [irtjorss* 

w;ilk^  Ml  liilk  Inraiisr  ilirv  tu'ar  (iiIrts  spt';»k* 
ruit  luwmsc  lliry  -irc  t.ni^lii  icj  walk  (jv  spnrk. 
TUc  rliilil  iniinus  Jiul  i>iiick'[s  liis  sprrcli  |>ni- 
U'm.\  jtirr  iIk'  :h1uIis  .tnnind  liin».  *rtit*  lIiIK) 
>ilsi»  iiio(K'ls  Ills  lKEi;iviuui\  I'tnoliuti.tl  iLVspc^usrs^ 

ailulis  Mild  ttiildrt^ri  Uc  stv.s.^'' 

Ill  tlu*  art'U  of  fhlUi  iilnisf*  i\w  most  ltii|vir- 
Lint  lanor  is  wh:it  tin.*  l Mid' stTS,  lR;ars,  ftvls 
luul  ^.*\^vriL*nc\;^*  in   his  tu>mt-'  f tivimiimenc. 

TUm  is.  L-llilil  ;l|}U,\t.TS  ;JK'  LTCiUOcl  hv  CXpdsijlg 

childrtni  Id  die  nuxkd  of  ;t!)iisc\  (jootl  par^;nis 
Mv  nvM]c  hy  t'xpusint;  tdiiiilrcn  lo  the  nnjikl 
(jf  ^^^o(|  parents. 

The  aliility  to  ourtiire  is  p;in  of  the  earliest, 
hence  primary*  learning:  jirfiocss*  Not  surpris- 
itit;Iy*  tlicrefore.  stiitlies  of  cultures  where  th^; 
parental  modt4  is  tujrttJring  show  Itttle  or  no 
child  ahusc.  Niirniriiii^  cnlturc*;  hold  jiliikj- 
soptiical  aticl  religions  heliefs  about  ihe  rij^hts 
ajul  [irivilet;es  of  chiklreti  that  create  and 
|H>rt  tile  |Mreni;il  i\v^\rv  m  fulfill  the  needs  of 
rhe  iliiid.  fn'  rlu's^'  eoltiurs  U  is  OMisiifcred 
shametul  to  snike  j  chiKL  or  inappri^priate  to 
treat  ehildreu  ^^  auvihinu  other  i\vM\  welcooied 
tiiiests  in  oiu'  s  liuitNC.*''-^ ' 

AN  I  MROPOLO(;iCAf.  ANO 
niSTORICAr.  Pl^RSPHCnVKS 

The  work  lA  ai|ihri»pultinish  suvti  fgles 
I  iein  y  jnd  oilieis  duriuneni\  ihat  North  Ainer- 
\cA  i\  A  puuirive  iliililrearint;  eiillun*'^'**^  (lul- 
rnr;ll  beliefs  ;ind  ir;idiiioos  ;ifn»ui  the  rights  of 
chdclrcn  play  a  lar^e  r^ik-  iti  ui.unt:uiUh^  ;ttii- 
rnde.s  low  :ird  Liiudy  lilo  ;in(l  i  he  pnsiiicJn  ^if  the 


cliilil  in  the  Ntnili  American  Imnie.  IVlsf^rdt* 
wrote  ill  1%-^*  "1"  undertake  a  study  of  tliC 
L'jiiire  priil)lcin  of  abused  c)ii|dren  is  obvi(»usly 
liiii^er  than  wwy  ouc  profession.  Saiislactory 
results  may  be  olitjiued  indv  throiii>l|  \o\ut  pro- 
fessional eiuleavinir/'^' 

ll  is  iiurcMsiniily  inipoiiant  ihat  prolessitnials 
ht-eil  ibe  wonl^  of  Delsoido,  and  Inirtjduee 
into  the  shidy  ot  eblld  abuse  noi  only  die  an- 
ihvMpolo^isi  ami  bis  sttidy  of  ctiltitres  that  are 
nuitiiritii;  of  children*  bin  als<j  the  liistoiiaii  to 
sbcil  li);bl  on  otii  own  liistorisal  iK'liefs  arul 
OJiKvpts  rei^arilin^  the  rights  and  ownership 
uf  tbc  cbiltb 

Children  as  Properly 

In  T/ic  History  of  ITev/enr  Philosophy.  Hcr- 
ivaiul  Kiisscll  oiidincs  ibc  philoM>j>hical  and 
historic.ll  foundation  of  our  attitude  towards 
parcrual  ri^jhts:  "Aristotle's  opinions  on  moral 
L]iK'Sti(JUs  are  ;dway\  sticb  as  w^rc  ci»nvention;d 
hi  his  tiay.  On  sunie  p(»iiits  tbey  difTer  from 
those  of  our  lime,  cliieily  where  some  form  of 
aristocracy  comes  in*  We  think  that  human 
beings,  at  least  in  ethical  theory*  all  have  equal 
rights,  and  that  justice  inv<ilves  eeptality*  Aris- 
totle diinks  that  justice  involves,  n(ii  CLpiality. 
but  \\^\\  proptirlion.  ubiib  is  only  a  *^oUie- 
times*  etjualitv, 

'*  I  he  justice  (jI  a  master  or  A  lather  is  a  tlif- 
fcreni  tliin^i;  frt^iu  dvu  ol  a  siti/eii.  jor  u  .^ott 
or  siiftu*  ii  jftitpcf'iy.  iiftii  ihvrc  (\ffJ  in'  no  in- 
fuiticc  to  inn*.<  iurt)  propmvr^^ 

The  Pairia  Poresras  erulow^etf  the  Roiuan 
ladiei  witli  the  privilei;e  to  ^elL  aliatulc?u*  de- 
vour* kill,  olltT  in  saciiiie<\  or  otlicrwise  dis- 
pose of  bis  olTsprinu.  l'*vcn  in  adiiltbooiL  when 
the  cluKlren  were  in  die  fadier*s  house,  ibcy 
oiuld  be  sohl  into  buiidj^r.  tortured  or  killed. 
"In  tbc  I'ortiuu  the  Senaie  ot  thr  cauip.  the 
*idult  son  of  a  Kcnnau  Lili/cjj  enjoyed  die  pub- 
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lie  imt\  privvitc  ri^lit\  of  i\  [icrsun;  in  liis  fath- 
er's hiJiLSt  lir  was  i\  turn-  i\\]uy^.  curtriiUntlct! 
hy  the  luws  with  the  mc*v:ililcs»  the  c:utlc  and 
the  sbvtTiif  whom  th^^  capricious  (vi:i5ter  rui^hi 
ahciuate  or  rftrstruy  wirhoKt  hcin^;  responsible 
to  any  earthly  trihunal/'^"  '^^ 

The  belief  thai  there  cpn  l>e  no  injustice  lo 
one's  own  profwrty  still  allows  and  sanctions 
the  abuse  of  children  uinder  the  guivc  of  pun- 
ishment.  Todny,  society  says  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  strikes  a  child  is  committing  an 
assault  if  the  child  is  not  their  own,  but  rarely 
interferes  in  th^*  ;.<sauLt  of  a  child  carried  outt 
as  punishment  by  a  parent. 

Parental  "Rights" 

Another  link  Iwrwcen  societal  attituidc  and  the 
battering  (*r  ahiLSjve  [>arent  isConfirmetl  by  the 
lack  of  protectiun  for  the  ixittered  child  by 
family  menihers.  A  l;ir^c  pfirtinn  of  battering 
incidents  occur  with  the  konwled^^e  of  fanuly 
mernhers  who  have  hceii  awaic  of  the  abusive 
treatrnent  of  the  child,  often  over  a  long  period 
of  time.^  Their  failure  to  protect  tbe  child 
supports  the  theory  that^  at  Jea^t  in  part*  mem- 
bers  of  ihe  family  defer  to  the  treatment  of  the 
child  out  of  cultural  confusion  over  part^ntal 
rights. 

In  North  Americ.i,  aFtrjiher  dominant  factor 
in  childrearlil^  practice^  is  a  belief  in  the  need 
and  parental  right  to  mc  a  hijjh  degree  of  force 
to  punish  disfjbedieEice.  "It  is  unfortunate  what 
my  wife  docs^  but  she  is  the  mother/*  "My 
husband  may  be  a  bit  too  strict,  but  he  is  the 
father  and  we  don't  want  spoiled,  children  " 
These  comments  are  frf»m  p.irenrs  who  stood 
hy,  aware  of  the  mosr  icrribie  injuries  J>cjn^; 
inflicted  on  the  ehittl. 

Society's  overall  tendency  ro  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  attendance  to  rules 
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and  obedience  from  cbltdrcn  ai  all  costs  is  mir- 
rored hy  tbe  removal  of  (t^rpnra!  piinisbment 
from  pri^cms  and  ctnicctiona)  inshiuiions,  but 
not  from  the  sclicol^t,  and  is  legally  upheld  jn 
Section  43  of  tbe  Canadian  Criminal  Code, 
which  states  that ; 

Every  scfwl  te.iJior^  pjrt^ni  or  f>crs<>n  stariUrnjj;  in 
pUfc  i>f  a  iMroiU  is  jiisnt"irt\  in  tish^  Jorce  by  way 
o(  airtecFion  uiw.iuhjri  j>iipil  t>r  thikt,     ihc  case  mny 
lie,  who  \%  tnui<*r      *  .ifc,  if  (he  fmn*  t^K-s  not  exceed 
wli;it  is  jfHSon;iMr  uotltV  ihf  Lirdnnst.mcrt.*^ 

antl  in  tlu  Unhed  Suufs.  in  5r:»lrs  siicli  as 
fVt;i?.sai:tujsett.^,  wl^  rr 

The  MjssjtiiusciK  Sofjjcnic  IiiiUlihiI  fj^uri  lias  liu\ 
clowa  ilie  hw  U*t  tfuMrai  w^ha  talk  hack  aJid  rcfnsc 
to  tilicy  ihcir  j>3iri»K. 

The  state*;;  hif^lics^  <t*urt,  upltt^Ming  a  3l7*yeflr-old 
law,  (Warcil  iiruniniouslv  on  June  7ih^  1971,  tlial 
cln!tWcti  *"havc  ni>  ri>iht  <rl  Jitt^nf'  when  it  comes  \o 
{jbt:y\r\fr  xhc  reavinalile  arj  bwful  commands  of  par- 
ents. The  law  aho  applies  to  children  under  the  super- 
vision of  adults  oibcr  than  parents.  Known  as  the 
'*Stnt)hfjrn-Cht[d  I,aw/*  it  was  originated  in  1654  be- 
cause too  n^a»y  Oilouiat  era  ehtldfcri  were  tichavtng 
disrcspecifiilty,  disobediently  and  disorderly  coward 
parents  and  guardians. 

The  law  was  rtrcer*rl>  rhjilenped  as  unf onilitutionni 
by  ailorneys  for  IV  ytar^old  ^^irl  itj  a  home  for  way- 
ward children  at  Fall  Kive;. 

In  upholdtiig  thi*  bw^  die  foorT  fotmrl  tbe  j^irl 
guilty  ^it  \<\t\^  injW^tini.  Sbr  Wits  placed  on  probadon 
in  irnsunly  c^f  tin-  Ytnnh  Servite  Ho.inL"'* 

The  Sanctum  Rules 

A  lar|;e  sej^ertt  dC  N<irLh  American  society 
.apparently  still  t>clieves  in  ilie  need  to  abuisc 
and  terrorize  children,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  alt  matiner  of  pnddlcs,  heirs,  wooden 
spoods^  fly  .\Katters  and  electric  tords  are  per- 
missible standard  equipment  for  the  job.  These 
fnrms  of  ahust*  art  oficn  interspersed  with 
threats  of  one  krnsi  or  ariotlier,  "Yoti  will  Iv^ 
taken  to  the  police  station  \l  you  are  not  good/* 
'*Thc  Irtjogy  ntan  will  ^t;ct  yun."  '*Yo«  will  1^ 
pill  in  the  cellar,  in  the  allt:y,  in  the  closet," 
Terror  and  sniitary  confinement,  as  well  as 
physical  abuse,  are  used  to  break  the  spirit  and 
ro  ensure  obedience.  These  rontine,  culturally- 
saneti^iiietl  putiishnu  lus,  sp:inkin5rfi,  slaps^  shak- 
ings, screaming  sessions  and  threats  are  not 
legally  rbssified  as  child  abuse.  Often,  hov/- 
ever,  the  on!y  difit^fenee  heiwern  th<*  battering 
home  and  the  st>  (atle<i  normal  home,  whclber 


it  Ik'  rich  or  jkmit,  is  the  degree  of  )>hysic^il  or 
cmf)tinri;tl  iilniJ^c  used  to  enfi>rcc  ritlcs,^'* 

Gil  in  Vh^ence  Against  Children,  pnims 
out  thfjt  hick  of  vi^c^itic^ius,  of  ptjj^  schools,  of 
babysitters  nnci  the  stress  of  economic  need  all 
contribute  t<^  n  bigbcr  level  i\{  ^cnerjl  cbild 
abvi5e,\vithiu  tbc  lower  income  groups,  Tbe 
poor  jhd  underprivileged  do  not  bave  tbc 
money  to  relieve  tbc  pressures  oi  cbildrearjng 
tbat  tlu:  rich  flo/"^  Thiit  fact  does  not  meiin 
that  ;ibusivc  p;iraits,  wbetber  ricb  or  ptM>r,  do 
ii4^r  '  love**  tin  ir  obiKlrcn.  I'bcy  <in.  They  winit, 
.i\  Uicir  fMrciiif:  wanted  from  tbcrn,  Invc  In  the 
fdrrn  oi  oijcdicnoc,  confoiiniJy  ant]  respect, 
Ahiisivo  |iart  nt^  love  in  tbat  they  want  tbc  Ik'si 
manners*  the  liest  marks,  tbe  hcsi  behaviour 
irotn  their  chiMren.  "They  Wiim  their  children 
til  i;n>w  op  Xi\  W  IxrJetL.aiK]  hence  a  creflit  to 
tlieiiV  They  love  their  ehildmi  ,is  tbey  were 
.  r,iu^ini^  iii  luvc  hy  ibeir  jiarejits, 

'!o  the  bartering  ;Mid  ifbi!>ive  parent  alike 
the  rules  jre  all  imporiant,  and  tbt*  chibl  is 
S4VE1  in  rel;ition  to  the  rules,  Tlnw  does  tbc 
ebild  live  ni>  to  the  standard  of  tbe  rules?  Is 
tbc  child's  latitude  imc  of  submission  to  tbc 
rules?  DifTerenees  over  tbe  kinds  and  number 
of  rules  nod  levels  <if  attendance  and  obedi* 
eiicc  to  rules  cause  one  parent  to  beat  or  punisb 
a  child  if  <rne  set  of  rules  are  broken^  while 
ajuitbcr  unly  lieats  fir  [uinisbes  to  enforce  a 
difTereiH  j;t"t  nf  ru^c^.^^  The  battering  parent 
Nim[)ly  takt■^  Nnrtb  American  "ni)rmal  cbikl- 
rearing  pniciices"  to  die  ftl^the^t  point.^^ 


— pVrlr-  V^rft  Titiirx 

liecairsc  of  the  warped  l>clicf  in  tbe  ncefl  f<Jr 
absolute  ohcflicnce*  many  deaths  and  permj- 
nont  injuries  <iccur,  "Mo  woidd  not  stop  wet- 
ting bis  hci\  so  wc  had  to  lK\tt  liiin,"  i:<ies  tbe 
rati<»nalc,  "She  world  not  st*»p  Crying  s<>  1 
ihrow  her  across  die  roon)  to  show  her  I  tnt^mt 
hnsiiiess,"  "I  uAi\  hin  n<it  to  touch  tbe  stove 
hilt  be  wtnild  n<Jt  {»bey,  so  I  t<M)k  bis  baiul  and 
held  It  over  tbe  burner.  Next  lime  I  say  {\m\ 
touch,  hc'lt  obey/' 

CHALLENGES  TO  ABUSE 
Tbc  Child  as  Anim^il 

Although  today  the  state  attempts  to  protect 
the  child  who  is  grossly  nssauhed.  only  a  shor^ 
time  ago  the  state  gave  parejus  the  right  to  Ixrat 
children  without  nuy  interference  at  nlh  One 
of  the  first  legal  challenges  in  North  America 
to  the  abs4)liitc  rights  of  paretits  over  children 
occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1H70,  While 
visititii;  a  teneineni  bouse,  a  church  worker 
learned  that  a  chikl  was  Inking  lK'att*n  <laily  by 
her  [Mrents,  an*I  that  the  child  was  also  seri^ 
iiiisly  in:tlnotirishe4l  ,m<l  neglected.  After  ap- 
peals to  prottYtive  agt'iiciefi  including  tbe  police 
and  the  district  attorney's  oiiicc  proved  useless, 
the  church  worker  apiKided  to  the  ,\tnerican 
Society  f<ir  the  Preventitxi  t>f  Oiichy  to  Ani- 
mals, In  thcTrtnirts  it  was  i^>i(ited  out  that  this 
cbild  was  Iwiiig  treated  as  an  nnimal  and  was 
certainly  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
On  this  basis  the  S(K*iety  for  the  Prevention  of 
(>ut*lty  to  Animals  Wfui  the  ytction,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  child's  removal  from  her  parents-^'* 
One  year  later,  in  IS7U  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was 
<rrganized^PfVthctic  is  the  historical  comment 
that  the  persistence  and  tenacity  of  an  unnamed 
chnrcJi  worker  and  ibr  S,RC.,A,  were  required 
ti>  instig^ite  action  in  one  uf  the  first  recorded 
ca,se>'  ut  a  batterefl  chibl;*' 
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Why  Society  Fails  To  Fiotcct 

The  si\i\  rcniity  of  .wicicty's  faiUitf  to  piotcct 
ctiildrcn  i;;  thjt  n  child  who  grov^'^  up  hi  a  bnt- 
teriii^  or  jhu^sivc  luiuschoUt  riiri;;  j  high  ri^k 
of  growing  lip  to  hatter  ov  abusr  in  tmn.'*^  TIk* 
hnk  between  an  abitsiiig  university  professor 
with  an  IQ  of  150  and  an  abusitig  mother  with 
a  grade  six  education  and  nn  IQ  of  100  lies  in 
the  physical  and  emotional  bruLat]?:atinn  ihey 
experienced  in  tlieir  ehildhood.  Abuse,  theie- 
fore,  occurs  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  alt  com- 
binations of  social  and  religious  backgrounds. 

Failure  to  f  rotcet  a  child  who  has  o[)ce  been 
severely  battered  means  exposing  that  child  to 
a  high  risk  of  death  or  permanent  injury,®' 

Yet  society  lia^  consistently  failed  to  ptotect 
the  child,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  poor  report- 
ing rates  of  child  abuse  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Ciiiada,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
family,  neighbours  and  teachers^  but  more 
alarmingly  on  the  part  nf  physicians  and  odier 
medical  personnel^ 

In  examining  the  reason,*:  why  society  h;*,*: 
failed  to  protect  the  child,  it  beeomes  apparent 
that  there  is  more  than  just  a  reluaance  to  be- 
come involved,  but  rather  an  imwilhngness  to 
break. an  old  and  cherished  belief  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  parents:  over  children.  North 
American  society  has  yet  to  recognize  that  the 
child  is  not  the  property  nf  the  parents,  but  a 
citizen  in  hi,*:  own  nglit.'^'*  This  concept  of 
parental  owtiership  is  minorcd  by  phy.sicians 
who  fail  to  report  a  battered  child  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  physician-patient  privilege;  that  is  the 
belief  that  the  parent  is  hL*;  patient  and  hence 
to      protected,  rnther  than  rlic  cliilJ, 

Need  for  Preventive  Action 

The  wisest  protection  is  that  which  not  only 
protects  hut  prevents.  Care  for  the  child  and 
the  parent  is  ess<:ntial,  but  before  help  can  be 
offered,  the  diagnosis  of  child  aliUisc  must  be 


nKule.  F,ver  ;,itice  flic  HaUcretl  ChWd  Syndroms 
w;»);  fiT^t  rccMj;niv.al,  it  has  \HH*i\  apjiarenr  rhar' 
the  uii^jor  pniteit^tiJU  ior  \\k:  rhild  coirld  <Jnly 
come  ihroiij;!*  early  ili;igiuisis  Jiid  luMtinrnt, 
which  hinge  ilirectly  On  the  physician's  report- 
ing and  his  wiUingi^ess  to  support  his  diagnosis 
by  medical  testimony  in  rourt;'*^ 

Each  discipline  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
protection  of  ihe  rhijii.  Socici)V  leprescntcd  by 
family  members,  neighbours,  teaehcrs,  nurses^ 
physicians  and  others,  must  report  to  a  protec- 
tive agency  ;dl  suspected  cases  of  .ibuse.  Social 
agencies  [nuM  investigate  these  reports  with  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  competence,  and  seek 
diagnosis  from  medic:il  practitioners  who  un- 
derstand the  diagnostic  techniques  available  to 
them  in  assessing  theexter^t  of  injury  sustained- 
by  rhe  child.  Lawy<^rs  and  magistrates  miist 
then  appraise  this  infi.>rnaarion,  not  from  the 
[xisition  of  pareiu^i*  itghts,  but  froin  ihe  pri- 
mary cf>ncept  rhnr  a  safe  envir<inioent  is  rhe 
legal  right  of  all  rhildrt-n,  and  on  rhat  basis 
decide  the  relative  safety  or  taek  of  safety  nf 
the  child's  ( nvironment.  If  at  ;\ny  point  one 
discipline  fails  to  trtniutain  its  responsibility  in 
the  chain  of  events  from  the  original  report 
to  final  legal  assessment,  the  opportunity  to 
protect  the  ctiild  and  help  rhc  parents  may  be 
lost. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  chiltl  banning  appears  to  l>c  a 
symptom  nf  a  majnr  jirohlem,  chiki  iibu^ie.  No 
matter  wh;K  r  KioTiouHil  <jf  prrst^jiulity  di^ordt:r?i 
abusers  exliilm,  duty  are  cvidenCiiTg  adult 
response  to  their  own  abusive  tliildhiic^d  ex- 
pefienee. 

The  ability  or  lack  tif  ahility^to  nmture  is 
learned;  the  tluld  miHlcls  liis  behaviour  after 
the  parents  or  othri  ilituiiihuit  truJels,  Nurtur- 
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f\iK*ir\  jnoiliuH'  t'ltililiT*)  ^vllcl  ^row  u|> 
Willi  'M\  iiMlily  lo  minurc-  Viulcnco  Imvds 

Anihrof^nlo^iMN  \^nUn  out  th:u  Nurth  Anu'ri- 
tliilJrciirin^  )ir;iciii'CN  arc  punitive,  ;iml 
give  cviiiciK'c  of  oHuT  cviIuirCN  t!i;U  rcvoj^ni/c 
lilt  iicuIn  imtl  fi^litN  of  cliilcirvd.  lliNtfify  cx- 
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Story  of  the  i\atifftiiil  S^ntt  tx  Jot  j^r  Pftrt'rnio)f  of  Crtffiry 
to  {.hMt^J  (b-fitlnn:  Ku'itK'rJji'i'  lSl       y.in  l.ttk, 

r,;  I',rikMi(i.  {{itudh'i  Trtt^h  \iitk:  W.  W,  Sor- 

Tti..  l^'h^M.  I'.  \. 

I'l,  ndfrr.  "TJu'  RoMi'iiMKihiv  iiJuJ  Rolr  ol  th^ 
rh\Mtij(t.'*  m  T/ir  tU*rt4Jttf  Hiild,  R.  I-.  I  hlf*r  jntJ  C".  EL 

"*M,  \\\xt  S<i,fk.  i'htU  itt  (\Jiiinfii  (Tit- 

iMiit.i 'MtniCMMl:  Ntt  t  "Ji  M.iikI  \  Ktiu.tii  Jul..  PC2),  pp. 
SS  iS^ 

>'hI||  ScmIW.  i4t:J  II  pp.  n  "t*, 

t'fft  ih^tttil  i*fuU.  R.  l\  iMli  t  .-nij       N.  Kiinpc, 
|>.  17". 
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I.     Tl-E  plENOMENOtf  OF  cmW  MALTllEAmNT 
QUESITONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  CIIILD  MALTREAlMilN'r  (X*4) 

l<     Is  child  maltreatment  increasing? 

That's  hard  to  say.    Some  authorities  feel  that  due  to  publicity  the  problem 
is  just  more  visible  now  Chan  it  used  to  be.    Others  say  that  today's  economic 
and  social  conditions  arc  promoting  increased  maltreatment.     A  statistical 
clearinghouse  has  been  established  to  collect  data  about  child  maltreatment 
across  the  country.     ThuSj  in  the  future  we'll  have  more  accurate  means  of 
comparison. 

2,     What  national  statistics  do  we  have  now? 

A  sampling  study  conducted  by  the  Mershon  Center  at  Ohio  State  University 
estimates  that  approximately  600,000  cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  were 
substantiated.     This  report  estimates  that  another  325,000  incidents  occurred 
but  were  not  reported, 

A  projection  based  on  data  from  state  central  registries   (registries  whose 
accuracy  varies  greatly)  indicates  that  there  were  over  41,000  cases  of 
confirmed  physical  abuse  alone  in  1973.    Most  experts  agree,  however,  that 
the  true  incidence  rate  may  never  be  known  since  the  nuunber  of  reported  cases 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  cases  which  actually  occur, 
3*     How  many  deaths  from  maltreatment  occur  annually? 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  as  many  as  2,0OC  children  die  each  year  in 
circumstances  when  maltreatment  is  suspected. 
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A,     How  does  thi^  compare  to  other  childhood  diseases  or  death  statistics? 

2,961  children  between  1  and  15  years  of  age  died  of  cancer  in  1973-  During 

 V 

that  same  year,  1,345  died  of  influenza  or  pneumonia  and  680  of  heart  disease* 
t'he  leading  cause  of  death  in  children  was  accidents,  which  claimed  12,486 
lives* 

5.     Arc  there  more  abuse  than  neglect  cases? 

No,     Ne^;lect  seems  to  occur  three  to  six  times  moro  frequently,  according 
to  studies* 

6*     Who  abuses  more  frequently,  men  or  women? 
The  percentage  is  about  even* 

7.  What  about  neglect? 

Neglectful  caretakers  may  be  either  sex* 

8.  Is  any  age  group  more.apt  to  maltreat  than  any  other? 

Mo,    Maltreatment  is  found  among  all  age  group.s*    However,  there  is  evidence 
that  maltreatment  by  young  caretakers  may  i>t^  on  the  rise*     If  this  is  so, 
the  rise  may  be  related  to  the  stresses  of  financial  insecurity,  immaturity, 
and  marital  instability  often  found  among  this  age  group* 

9-    Is  any  educational  level  typical  of  the  maltreating  caretaker? 
No.    Maltreating  caretakers  may  be  college  graduates  or  may  never  have 

completed  elementary  school,  with  all  educational  levels  in  between  represented, 

f 

10,    Is  there  any  typical  economic  level? 

No.    M^iltreating  caretakers  may  be  rich,  poor,  or  in  between*    They  may  be 
professionals  or  unemployed*    However,  those  in  lower  socio-economic  levels 
may  be  more  visible  because  they  tend  to  use  public  facilities* 
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U.    Can  any  ethnic  group  be  called  typiccil? 

No.    Maltreating  carecakers  come  from  every  ethnic  background*    Neither  do 
Lhey  represent  any  parcicular  religious  group*     In  short,   those  who  maltreat 
are  representative  of  a  cross -sec tion  of  the  American  population* 

12,  Who  are  maltreated  more  frequently,  boys  or  girls? 

Overall,  the  numbers  of  maltreated  boys  and  girls  are  about  even*  Some 
studies  have  indicated  that  infant  abuse  occurs  slif^litly  more  oEten  among 
boys,  while  adolescent  abuse  occurs  slightly  more  often  aniong  girls* 

13,  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  maltreated  child. 

The  maltreated  child  may  be  any  age*    About  half  of  them  are  under  five* 
The  other  halE  are  of  school  age,  with  a  growing  number  of  them  adolescents. 
Statistical  data  now  being  collected  by  the  government  should  soon  give  us 
a  more  definitive  age  profile  of  the  maltreated  child* 

14,  Is  the  maltreated  child  more  likely  to  live  in  an  urban  area  or  a  rural 
area? 

The  maltreated  child  is  found  everywhere        inner  city,  suburb,  and  rural 
areas*    The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  maltreatment  cannot  be  said  to  be 
restricted  either  geographically  or  sociologically, 
L5,     What  are  the  kinds  of  abuse  and  neglect? 

Abuse  and  neglect  may  be  physical  or  psychological*    Physical  acts  of  abuse 
and  neglect  include  burning;  beating;  and  failing  to  provide  adequate  food, 
clothing,  or  . shelter*    Psychological  acts  of  abuse  and  neglect  include  berating 
threatening,  and  witholding  love. 
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16.    Is  spanking  maltreatment:? 

Usually  not,  though  under  certain  circumstances  it  can  be*  For  example, 
spanking  a  two-week-old  infant  is  considered  maltreatment*  A  "spanking" 
which  results  in  broken  bones  is  also  considered  maltreatment* 

17-     Is  anything  belnft  done  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  child  maltreatment? 
Yes.     In  1974,   tiie  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  i'ocussed  national 
^ittencion  on  f*revencion  ol"  child  maltreatment  and  provided  fuuds  to  begin 
preventive  programs  across  the  country. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  federal  act,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
research  into  the  causes  of  child  maltreatment       wel-'f  as  the  effects  of 
child  maltreatment  on  both,  the  individual  and  society.    Despite  these 
efforts,  however,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  at  the  community  levels 
(See  Units  V.  and  VI 0 
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I.     THE  PHENOMENON  OV  anW  MAtTREATMI?: MT  (1^5) 


1 


Child 
Abuse  and 
Neglect 
Programs: 


n  fhe  wiikc  ol^  rising:  puhlic  coji- 
ccni  over  tho  abuse  ^iml  neglest 
of  ehililren^  cuneern  th:)t  ciiln^t^ 
n:itcd  in  (he  puss:igc  of  (he  Chifil 
Abuse  Prevention  iiml  Treiitment  Aei. 
i\  Mudy  to  survey  ciirren(  progninis 
in  (he  fickl  w;is  under(^iken  curly  in 
1974.  The  situly  was  pisiniied  to  guin 
a  j^ncral  overview  uf  progrunis  in  the 
Untted  S(n(ej;.  ta  iJen(ify  gijps  iti  the 
de!iign  and  problems  in  the  pcrft>fm- 
^ince  of  (hcsc  pro^^rams.  and  to  idcn* 
tify  needs  and  directions  for  new  pro- 
grnrn  dovelopmontp 

RoiKir(ed  here  ore  stmic  of  the  hi^^h- 
li^hls  of  the  finLltng.s  from  our  irntr;il 
phiisc  of  an^ilysis*  togciher  willi  a  hriel 
review  of  our  :ippro;ieh  lo  ihe  study, 
whieli  wijs  supported  by  ;i  ynwnx  (roni 
the  OHiee  of  C'hitd  Deve]<ipnivnt.  I  he 
^tudy  is  bein^  eondiietcd  hy  the  Mei- 
shon  Center.  Ohio  S(iJte  Univcrsiiy. 

Appri»ache?« 

The  *lndy  phm  was  orgiun^ed 
^iroond  two  eomplemenl^iry  aspeets, 
llie  first  eomprised  intensive  inter- 
views with  jtidgeSf  physleians.  easie- 
Workers,  polieemen  and  others  tn  :i 
number  of  communities  selected  on 
(he  b^isis  of  vuri?bility«  in  order  tit 
g^iin  :in  understanding  of  (he  isjiues. 
problems,  weaknesses  and  strcnj^ths  o1 
progriim^<i  in  the  fitild.  Interviews  in 
seJeetcd  programs  will  continue  until 
:i  final  report  is  eompletcd. 


i  National  Overvietv 


I  second  :ispce(  of  (lie  rcst^ueh 
is  Imh  J  on  A  survey  of  ujicneies  ;uid 
projiriuns  involved  in  nUuso  ;md  ne- 
^*kvl.  "lliis  represcn(>  a  probuhrlity 
s:iniple  of  the  United  St;Uos  popul^i* 
Iron  :uhI  ineludes  ^dl  o(  ihc  oniei:d 
Hi^eneios  \w  |2**  eoi]n(kK  lh:it  ure  iielii- 
.illy  providing;  servie^*  lo  one-third  of 
(Iw  to(:d  U.S.  impulauou  {exelndrn,u 
Hawaii  and  Alaskii).  Seven  (yj>es  of 
aijencies  and  groups  of  respondt»nis 
wvre  included  in  this  survey,  v^itb 
data  eolleeted  through  persTijjal  inter- 
views. 


the  ai^ciieies,  the  persons  inter- 
vicwcdf  and  the  number  of  intervicvs 
sompleted.  inchjde: 

•Child  Proteeiive  Services  (diree- 
t<»ni  or  most  knowledgeable  member 
of  ,sta[T.  129) 

•  Juvenile  and  Family  Cours 
(judges  or  eourt  referees*  J34) 

•  Poliee  and  SherlfT  Departments 
(heads  of  juvenile  division,  288) 

•Public  Health  Departments  (su- 
pervisors  of  maternal  and  child  nur<- 
in^i  services  or  directors  of  nursing 
servises.  I4S) 

•  Sehool  Sysitems  (assistant  iiupcriti- 
(endeuts  for  pupil  personnel  or  persottS 
in  eqiuivakMt  positions,  330) 

•  Hospital  Medical  Personnel  (p^v 
diairteians  who  headed  or  participated 
o\\  hospital  teams  or  special  programs 
on  ahuse  and  negleet  or  the  pediatry- 
eiaos  most  knowledgeable  in  this  arc;ir 
and  chiefs  of  staffs  in  hospitals  where 
uo  pediatrieians  were  available,  350) 

•  Ho.spital  Social  Services  Depart- 
nieuls  (heads  of  departments  or  most 
knovvlcdgcabiti  members,  317). 

In  ;vll  inManees  we  were  earefot  to 
specify  that  the  most  knovhledgcablc 
;idtnioistrative  person  be  intervicwetl; 

A  total  of  1 .9^)Q  interviews  were 
completed,  representing  about  97  per- 
cent of  Ihe  respondents  sought  m  th( 
strrvcy.  Tlie  htghcsr  completion  rati  5 
— 99  pereenl — were  for  child  protet- 
rivc  ai,*eneies.  poliee  departments  and 
public  heallh  department^.  The  )owest 
"-90  percent — wasi  for  physicians.' 

Agvncies  were  asked  aboot  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  abuse  and  negleet  X\\vX 
werx;  referred  or  reported  to  fheni  dor- 
ing  div  year  prior  to  the  survey  (1972- 
73).  hi  eonipiuing  rales  of  reprrtin^;, 
tho  numbers  of  children  under  atje 
pvistiucd  ui  Ihe  l*>7i>  U.S.  CensKs  ai  * 
iKCvf  ■!>  A  iKisis.'  Df  the  (29  eounlte^ 
Nvrvexi  by  ihe  ehild  protecliv^^tgVnciv > 
in  the  sample.  I  K>  provided  iniV^rma- 
noji  on  the  levels  of  abuse  and  U'^gle^  t 
rejH^nnii;.  (Tbeoiher  I3were  as'^gnc^l 
ihe  average  rate  of  reporting  in  thos  - 

^iifu!  */..    Nai*i,  Ph.         ix  Mr  xhOi^ 
Pn}ft'\M}r   of   Socioin^y    iJnd   Viihli  ' 
XftTxhon  Ci't^icr,   Tht'  Ohi  * 
Suttr  Untri'rsi/y.  CnUimhm.  Oh-,  k 
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fiii  vviiicfi  dilia  wcrL-  iiviiihihlcj 

The  Ti\\c  of  reporting;  rn  alt  of  the 
cc^imtics  WHS  7/^  per  1,00(1.  Thai  is* 
for  nt;.jrly  24  million  pL*rson^  17  yeiirs. 
<>f  :it*c  jinl  yomitror  iivintr  in  these 

wrrr  (L'portvJ  \o  tlio  ccninly  lii^frr^cy.' 
Wljcn  IhcM-  rjTcs  t>t  vrp*)i  tij^i^  wcn^ 

a  VMS    rojin'stiilt:*!.  Mj  Ltir 

Il'*1  H'poriini'.  i       c*t  NN  l.iscs  per 
i.i'MO  chifilr^ji,  Ihiis,  lo(  the  f>*>  ntif' 
r-n  uhjldivr^  hclii^   IN  vc;i('s  of  ;tL'i' 
J:rn;*ictl  to  i\y  tlie  U.S.  in  M>72. 

'  ^  ,)n  be  t^^pecial  i^huiit  f^on,ooo 
^  l^orts  of  uhrUI  ;Uuisc  ^intl  i^ciilecl 
Af'ic  lo  Jho  alteniitiM  of  fot:if  protcc 
aueneies  durmi;  thiii  v'ciir.  'I  fu^ 
:  .'portitiri^  t>f  Rports  w \v<:h  uei\ 
LiJ^slJtili.iicO  h.ive  m^i  yd  hccii  iin;i 
Ty  -il,  noT  iiii.1  tfic  iiLieticus  specify  the 


1- 


(iiiru;>crs  for\v;irdctl  to  ccntr;il  regis- 
tries in  their  si;ites.  U  is  ntso  important 
to  keep  in  inintl  lh:ij  :ibusc  and  ne- 
i^/cct  statutes  v.iry  among  the  states  as 
\o  Jerniiiions,  atics  of  chiklren  and 
erilerini  for  mantlat*uv  reportini;*  aM  of 
\chiel^  vv  ilf  iolliienee  the  voJitme  o( 
I  jivs  reporteil  ii>  eenrr;tl  registries/ 

r  IK'  State  L)l  MtMlJ.i  is  o^ti^nlcied 
S  \Kt  hjve  rhe  riiuM  i  lleetive  reporr 
•  svstem     Nr.Ui'vtule    \VA  I S 

Itrns  ivK'kril  h\  jii  effeeiive  piW>Me  in- 
li>i  iii.it iun  e.irtipai.L*rk  'Uul  ehaiii^es  in 
tbe  ^l^^s  have  resuhe^t  in  a  dranialie 
uu  rcLisf^^  ui  the  i\m\ihi.  r  o\  eases  \x* 
piirreJ  ihrtniiifjMiri  ihe  sLifc.  Troni  Ihe 
lH'L'"nj:in^j  i>f  Oeh^her  I  *J72  thrtiugh 
Scprernlvr  IS>73,  a  perioti  ihiit  ni*^s1 
t;loselv  ecuiKaies  \\\th  that  eovereci  in 
ihis  xni\ev\  2*>JH.^  ehihiren  ihuler  17 


years  of  ;i^e  were  reported  in  Ff(>ridi 
as  vietiins  of  ;ihuse  ;intl  negleei.  WhiK 
Ihe  riorid;>  si,iinles  ddine  ihe  *iL»e  o^ 
reportahk"  ehildren  ;is  [(^  or  yonnirer 
souiiht  in  this  siniiy  were  hasee, 
on  a^es  f7  anti  vcuni^er  Corrretin^. 
t\>r  llus  ai:e  dilforenee.  v\o  esnniati- 
Miai  ^O,  I  ejscs  v\  <k|iM  have  beei 
iip*Mle\t  n^  Moinri  durinjz  thai  \eai 
a  jept^tlin^  Tj<e  about  i.l  t  pcf 
Ihous.nuf  efuKlieh.  Pnkjeelirtj'  thr 
J.iU'  ro  tijr  shchtiy  Mime  tfkan  ^i'^  iriit 
litirj  eluUfivji  ill  Ihe  natjojt  wnoij  vreh' 
,ibiiiir  ^J2*>.niJ0  refnntable  eases  <  \ni 
su!v  in>j:  ll^al  nearly  t>OiM>(M)  cast  s  aft 
esUmatt  d  tu  fi;ivc  been  iept>rted.  ■(  eat 
he  conefuded  that  u\mn  .T2  vOOf 
.Hnised  und  negleeled  children  -vcti. 
Hfff  hroir^hr  tu  ihe  attention  o\  pro- 
leeiive  services  dnrini*  that  year 
nf       the  reports  nia^le  in  f"l.»  ida. 
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(!)   hin  itfs  t\f  Iftis  hrv  Miii!  ih\  "fcU  oia  t\ 

i[ii:f;  chair/'  yet  Jtf{  ti}t\  fhafiJ  Aa^^^m.s  i/r/tirit/ti*  Stu/n  kt/ 
itisnvnh  tu  his  i^hi  j  riyJu  /\tnrt{il  sKnU  fnfilttn\ 
Vus  j-vtVf  i*/if  t  hihL  ^v'A^  f   /^'itm/s  iti  hosphitli:^ 

Jars  fir  /ti  futitmh.  f  itrtff^h  s  i  I  t  tiinn  th-  htn 

jJit  u\f  hv  fhUi  iU\  a\  ptiitis/ft^i^'fif  f  f'  ilVv^L-r/  titftirics  Ptfi 
!n'  tuhtify  u7;n  ran'ittVilly  i>nt/  utt  f  n\i\f  it  i  hiii!\  r\frcitjin\': 
iilcniifiahh  hy  X-rav.  ffu  'iia.'\-  ^t}Viis  im^iuul  ihr  hun 
atUvtm  Jcffifsifs.  (fnr  h  ^'  Mt"  \/\hrs  hr^>ni:hf  ft*  fhr  ho 
hrtvtisv  i  \l  St  Vi'/r  th  uiuix^.  ^nu  *  \f  the  fc^i^  ^fts  on  fur  har 
f)lt}\  Si^nu'  nr\\\  f6J  Ati  S  fnv  vxMiunitdon  tim  y^ytju^ut 
hoy,  hroit^h!  fit  thr  hosfiu.tf  wttii  hm  turcs.  titKris  itttJ 
si\:us  nfahusi\  tltSihtKn/  ihr  ^fmr^iin  rin  whith  nvs  inscna 
fhr  itrriliit  ^riih  fhr  hrihf  o;  fhr  yin  in  fhr  hft/ififrr  (f*fi 
^^^'^h'o^^K  ftu  j  (7}  This  hfffr  /'  -r.  MtoitJ  yiiv  tuotafis  ofii 
oftvraictf  on  ift  /rfmni'  f>f.<'Hf  <'hft  iiUtKCtf  hy  his  hcitt}^  }> 
ttr  ihron  ft.  fir  sitffrf'rd  srvrrc  fintin  ^iitnia^c  ami  tftVii  tn  th 
piial  a  jew  nuniifis  hirr.  flHinhK  Onfiirai^s  Uospifal  A'jtj.' 
Mciffcal  Ccfiicr,  Wmhitiyton,  f\  C) 
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nboiit  60  percent  were  siiKsctpiLUitiy 
,sul>stanli;ilciJ  iis  untjiiinu:  ;tinisc  amiAir 
nctilecL  If  Ihis  r:ik'  is  proj^cicif  K)  flu^ 
rKihonal  popiiLilitiii,  Ihcrc  woiikl  in' 

ahiJsc  rK'i,'Kct  aniuijfly.  I^li 

or  ;<ppro\im,iK'ly  ,lhn,n()u  subsUni- 
li,(tcJ  lm^l's,  \^crc  ri:p;^rt<jil  to  cbiUJ 

ahotit  M>^.<Jli()  c\isc^  \<Uwh  ctuJUl  *>c 
subsTiinliaU'ti  \hul  were  not  broMpw  lo 
the  attention  of  uticnc^L^s. 

It  sht>itlil  Jic  pointed  out  ih:\i  the 
nttcs  of  rcporiiiii;  frr  the  12^>  coi»utn,'S 
rcprcseutcU  hy  tho  prokvMivc  ;ij^ctv^i<:s 
incImJcd  in  \hi\  survcv  Mni^i'd  \ntu\  .^ 
h^\<  nf  .25  \Kf  ]S)m  uhtldron  \o  .\ 
h\y.h  of  5*>/t2  pcj  l.iHiU,  and  ihal  m: 
POmIii^  r;iKs  in  20  of  iioiw.iu-- 
ViCit  fiiuher  tlian  thn^c  of  thu.'  Sfal',' 


i>J  I'lorida,  One  mt^jht  -interpret  tfiis 
JO  I  c  an  indication  of  trndor-reporung 
in  ritiJid.t  nr  of  varialiility  in  ihc  in^ 
'  LJtE*.aKr  '.\vW\  of  ahusc  and  no'^lcct  in 
dJtfcJVTi^  jiriits  of  the  nalion. 

Mi  tir  rfkc  aKwo  fli^mos  iitctirdc  ht*tfi 
ibuso  iUi\  r.c,s,'U  ct,  A.tliiotri^h  dilVoron- 
ri;iii[n)  (.H  lw^'iai  tlienrinay  ho  tliniciill 
.it  ira*'/^,  \so  iivkcd  n^spotntciits  from 
j^r»^]rci!^ c  ^lt Villus  ahont  Ifu'  prop(ir- 
^tii>^!\!c;vd  ii>  he  ahtiso.  '|  he 
^^ei,-^l^l;d  ::vL'ra^o  for  ihe  total  sample 
\v;is  27/>  perecnh  Usin^i  Jhjs  pjopor- 
iion.  v.r  csliTii^ne  that  .ihom  K>7.fr6o 
ClI^ls  nf  ;ihtisc  wiTc  reportol  If  ilic 
nui'^in's  k vci  of  rrponini:  svere  the 
s:imr  as  tha!  (if  Floricfj.  ii  iiijuhl  he 
lOih  fndctl  tijaf  tiearly  91  J)f)(t  nuxe 
.]hh-,rk!  chhJdrrn  \\erc  not  n'pnr(c^I. 

i  ht v  s[  in.+li  s  iiijiv  he  eon\p.kied, 
ill  ihc  ^j>►lL^'  KO.  \witj  lm^  ndrci 


teLOT)!  and  en/vfifl  LlVorKn 

As  can  he  soon,  onr  cstimn^CJi— 
h.i^t'd  tin  a  n;itii^nal  sanipfe  of  rrpon 
ift.'  [ft  .'ttrtif  fii*rnf  iry  -arc  niorc  in  lin  - 
w  till  dala  iVoin  the  nationiil  M»rve} 
\KWi\c  ifio^t;  haset!  ort  itrfitttf  reponin 
to  st;iK'  tvniral  roL^'isJrres  indr*  ate  l 
rniKh  iMOie  tiniiled  iiieidence.  or  wh; 
is  piis^dilv  an  nnsviliiiiuness  u>  reptu 
:iiiv  i^iM  "sorious"  cases  to  the  eentr;' 
le^^istncs." 

Kcpo^tJn^  Ajjcncics  ♦ 

Agencies  reprcsentfiii:  perccn 
of  iho  popnlatitMi  sctvcd  inilieatcd  tha; 
tiothrjes  cM^led  in  tt>eir  area,  some  ot 
whieJi  we»e  sharcil  for  other  JVpis  oi 
etiicfi^enctes  Amonj*  sonrecs  o(  rc- 
poih  prt^tccrivc  aroneics*  p4>he^  de 
p;if anu'in^  Mvni  to  have  hcen  a"»ost 
eonsisient  .ind  private  physician^  the 
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till  tL*lS  ol  llu*  popiih^nmi 

lUJitUjiiu**!  rli.li  rhcy  ";il^v;ivs*'  *)r 
*'ofKMr*  jlucivlhI  jVjH^rt^  fr(*jn  pi*lkv 
JopiirtHK^iils,  hul  :ii*L"iicicv  ivprcMMil- 
fHi^  only  iihuiH  onc-ifuiirlvr  mciitionvil 
siniifiirly  hiiih  k^vcls  of  ivptirtin^  for 
privjte  physictiiM^.  Next  ti>  Ihi;  police, 
iht:  sccon<l  hi^;lu'sl  reporiiiiij  w;i^  frdin 
pul^lic  hciilth  c!ep;»rinit;nK*  followctl  liy 
hoNpitals.  with  schdoK  hcinj;  ihc  Ituv- 
c^ii  in  )ovci\  of  repnriinp,  Rim^itis  yivon 
hy  prolcclivc  services  for  m>n'reporr- 
ing  On  Ihc  part  of  other  ayencie^  mi- 
clit<fc  lack  of  knowledge  about  report- 
ing rcqvnrcnienls,  lack  of  rcsovirec^ 
an^l  manpower,  red  tape  and  lack  of 
confidetxce  isi  proleetivc  services. 
Many  of  these  agencies  {poliee.  puMie 
heiddi  and  the  sehoiMs)  also  preferred 
lo  deal  with  the  eases  thecnHHves.  ni>l- 
v*itlis|;^n<luiti  mandated  ii^piKlini;.  Ni^ii- 
lepi^rtini;  on  the  p;iri  pnvalc  |*liv 
Mei.nis  isas  largciv  ;»Urihutiut  in  **(iot 
^\,wilin3!  to  !*ei  invi*Ki'd**  and  in  Ihv 
ritle  ei^n diets  ndirivin  in  irporiinir 
[*.»nent  ior  pnnitiw  lu^tion. 

JVnip<>riir>  I*iaeoi«en( 

Several  t|ue,strons  wrv  asked  ahout 
tlie  lype  of  faeililies  used  for  tempo- 
rary placenient  of  children,  the  pr<^h- 


kiiis  fDeoinitered  iind  Ihe  tinality  of 
.iv;Mljhle  fnieihljes.  l^e[iorts  from  pro* 
leetive  servit'es  in<lieaie  that  tfie  great 
nijjorilv  of  ehildren  art*  pliieed  in  f*>s-. 
ler  [jojiies.  TIjeenKiu  with  relatives 
\Viis  (he  s<'eond  most  frc([iiently  oscd 
resonree,  AgiMicies  representing  sti^thtly 
ie.ss  ilian  one  quarter  of  Ihe  popula- 
tion also  mentioned  the  use  of  deten- 
tion lionies, 

l*rohlenis  in  plaecnient  were  re- 
ported agcneic-;  representing  56 
p^'reeni  of  the  population.  The  most 
frcquenUv  mentioned  ovuhlcjn  .  was 
the  limited  aviirlability  (*f  foster  home.-; 
or  other  faeiliiics:  the  poor  qviaiily  of 
tho^e  availahfe  was  the  second.  The 
intensive  interviews  eondvsclcd  in  a 
uuniher  of  communities  highli^ihtcd 
the  diilknUies  in  (empiuary  plaee- 
nu*ut,  a  major  issue  in  serving  ahnsed 
;uid  iiej!leeted  ehiUlren. 

IKutsiim  Maktiif: 

f  Ih^  ider^tilicaiiort  jnd  ituiuagetnent 
ot  i  hild  jhiisi'  jnd  netik^ct  leases  ,en- 
t;d]  many  iruportanJ  deeisior^s  hy  lin^ 
mait  siTviee  and  law  enforeenicnt 
pi*rson(ii*l,  Oi*<;is<ons  to  iX'port  sits- 
peckd  abusers,  to  remove  chlUlren 
from  tiieir  honws,  to  plaee  children  in 
eertain  faciliiiirs  and  to  reeonimcnd 


sevrraiKV  of  parent^d  rights  are  ver^ 
serious^ 

( \is<.*uorkers  n);ike  decisions  o: 
temporarv  rejuov^il  of  e)ii)dreii  \i 
ageneics  leprcMuitin^  aKiut  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  jnd  on  pi^rma 
m^nt  separation  in  agencies  rcpre,scnt 
ing  AZ  [vreenl.  In  police  dcpnrlntcnt 
representing  over  60  percent  of  th* 
population  starved,  the  olVieer  on  th< 
scene  makes  decisions  on  removal 
The  eriteria  n|>on  which  silch  deei?iiom 
are  hascd  arc  difTusc  and  subjective 

We  fiave  ad<hliitnal  evidence  ol 
uneerlainty  regarding  deeisioi 
making  Ihfuughout  ifie  sys- 
teiu.    Kespondeixls    frotii  protective 
ageneies  refnvsentinj!     pereen*  of  the 
pojnihuu*n  ser\eU  and  from  police  de 
p.iritneuls    representing    64  percent 
ayre(.^l  thai  "It  is  ditVienll  to  \a\  ^vhai 
is  jn<l  ^xhal  IS  not  ehiki  inistrealment/ 
HiiiliiT  i^io|H*nioiK  of  indges  and  plu 
su'Miis  indiLnWed  similar  Ujieertaiut\ 
i  berr  wvie  eveii  i;rej'ei  rates  ot  agree 
iiieut  with  ilie  scnemeiH.  "It  is  ddlieul! 
to  deletn^iru'  wbeii  p.ueiUs  should  liave 
llieic  ihiKheii  returned/*  l*roporljons 
of  the  fHipubilion  served  l>y  agencies 
ill  agreement  ranged  froiii  64  percent 
for  i|ie  conns  lo  S4  percent  for  hiispi* 
lal  medical  personnel 

Avaifabfe  literature  indicates  that 
where  criteria  fnr  ilecisions  are  un- 
elcnii;  Fuauy  evlnnuons  faeiors  inji^j 
have  ei>hsitier;ible  inllnenec  on  de- 
cisiiUis.  kesjiornlenf^  for  each  ol  thi. 
agencies  weic  askn!  how  nuieh  Uiem^ 
hers  ol  their  respeelivc  agencies  \/ary 
in  decisions  and  appro;iches  to  prob- 
lerns  <if  abuse  and  neglect.  As  wc 
(nitiht  i  \|\;eL  **greal"  varr;itions  were 
rejT^irt^'d  among  ea>eworkers  in  pro^ 
leL'iive  sctviees  percent)  ;nid  hos- 
pital r\u'dieal  personnel  fvpant). 
"Sunje"  v;iuaiions  wi^re  teporied  vitii- 
jii  Hiri*iii'ii's  represcniiu^!  niiieh  hager 
piniioinpos  ii\  the  pi^pulatron 

iMtrra^riiL  V  i  \Htn1m>itii>M 

1  Vpendinji  upon  I  he  ri'|iu  line 
i^^'enev.  to  7*^  tx'Uvin  of  die  )>  ipi> 
Jjfitm  lived  It)  arc;is  wlieic  iheie  eiv 
no  i'eniei>  on  ehiUt  ,ibus<'  ioid  \w\  eel. 
Mil  mferager^ey  Jeain>,  nwil  no  li.  s^ui 
ei*iuouUce>  oi  i^thei  tnteragene\  eo^ 
oidiiiiilive  nu'chatj^sMis.  I  lie  pi'  v.ti 
enec  nf  eeiUeis,  .  tesUns  and  stin 
tiionps  was  asst>eiaied  uith  the  v>>l  mc 
o}  ^:a>e>  of  ,ibuse  and  nedeel  repo  ted. 


Table  1 

Mershon  Conter  Estimate 

Reportable 

Reported 

Not  Reported 

At>use  Si  Neglect 

925,000 

600,000 ' 

325.000 

Substantiated 

360,000 

195,000 

Abuse  Onty 

167,500 

91,000 

Colien  &  Sussman  Estimate* 

Confirmed  Abuse. 

41,104 

Light  Estimate 

Ahtise  Only 

?oo,f)no  to 
r>rx>,ooo 

f\bt}<ic  &  Neglect 

1,17*J,000 

.  

'his  c^hfi  rl!**,                 itjt  ,14  IiIh'iI   rt'r"*'^IT'M         ^h*^   to  il*ft\t  pr»f>i|lr^ii V  >l,ll*'*.  ,>tSii  flfO(f*dlPft  tO 

■fiKo  1)1  Diaa  Ai>t(si'  in  Ut-"  Oiuu-a  si.iti^',/'  ii»u]iibtraK<a          sitijnioi<>a  M>  t>r*o. 

*      '  h^st^  t'sMriMto  Hire  hdf.iv;  itn  tt.i\^^  t  ttl^^^tl\t^^^  hy  D^ivnl  (til  lir>rn      N.ih^MiHil  Oomfon  (t** 
i.'afrh  Coi^^t>r*»ho"  survey  f  tiruluct^'i^  m  l^ttfl  S*^t'  i  ijjht.  Richor'l  .J  ,  *'Ahi#^'i'(l  ;^n(l  Nrglortod 
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pi'  ilion,  t^l1n'tiol1^  nnil  jiJnMMistr.ilivi' 

hcnK  A\n\  MiporviMirs  jijriicifiiiU^ti  in 

CMC  ihc  i^VMor  iuwcUinx  io\  tht' 

m.iiiM  ily  11 1  ciU»niiii:iiKv  iiuvh^tUMiK 
t^  inU'r.trroiicv  rvf,tllOll^  riilicr  th^m 
.K         LMM*    HKni;*^:i*im*iit.  l■lM|lhJSl^ 

Ik it>;ilu>ji  ol  jiolicornvh,  ca^^*wolkvl^; 

tMrt^o^  i\tn\  l^lli^ls  ^Nr^'i'llv  riljMl^'J  U1 
IJh'  JcilVCl  V  of  MT  vitH'S.  I ViiriK  \\t\\\ 
l^H^^^l>ll    ;!(iill]>\    UMl,ill>     llu  f    OiK  C  -l 

^iu^»tii,  \\  Inch  rSt^^t*  ^1l^ljl:Jlc^  ;tj:oitLV 
L\k^Kirn;ilii>iu  nnl  cmm'  iu:iiia|:c[ncitr 

I  h\:  [;k  k  of  cfH^rilinJiiuii  is  n:* 
Iktlal  ht  Jvsp^ln\c^  In  juimhcr  of 
oilior  qNC\lii*ri\.  One  lpll■^l^ol1.  lov  ui 
M;nKk:.  i\i  discover  whclhvi  ItK 

j>ro^Jk.Mll^    lo    rlk'  rcspntukr)i\s 
,icc»ic>H  Ujc  f'roporlion  of  pop>iljtion 
icptcM^iiicJ  by  jiioicviivc  .ii:viK''k\  civ 
loiniicrirti;  di(rKniltic,\  rjEitii^tl  from  2*J 
jvix^cnr  hn  f>rusi:c[ilMi^j  iir(orricy\  of- 

Vtiolhcr  i|notiori  iiskivl:  "<oiisul* 
ciiJii;  ihc  v;iriotis  faccK  of  diikl  ahOM^ 
jiui  ncgk'CT  aiul  iJic  iiianv  a(:cMi:io 
invnlvcil,  w[^;^T  prt^l^lonK  ilo  voi*  sec  in 
iIk*  way  cliiKI  ahuw  anil  ncplccl 
halll^U*^l  in  il>i\  Mcro  Jiu*  iiio\i 

liMiitarions  rn  ink  iai:^*iii:v  coopciatioii. 

U\  in;ji>y  rojHxiN.  llx  forci^oini: 
JiMM\\ii>ii  ijulioaio  \\k  iocls  of  \h*i'- 
tui  Kiamx*  t>l  prtiizranis  ;Kltiiv\scii  \o 
I  he  prt>hlcnis  of  uhu^c  aiul  m^ji^k^ci, 
\  hk'  volunic  of  cases  iik"nr(fk>J  arnl 
jcpLirtoJ.  sl,ilvK   i^f  ^iiicriigciicv 

ciM-rJidatjon.  tlic  prcviiWnci:  na- 
ruu'  of  pro!ik'ins  ciicouJitcrcJ  hy  lmcH 
ol  i^c  aLnick's  hccairsc  *'f  Ihc  ways 
othtT  iicencics  ii^uuik"  ;»hijv  ami  r»i*- 
casv^*  aiitl  tlio  of  tliu  cfi- 

U  ua  ami  \rnivriiix^  loi  iKvrMon  Mi:ikiiip 
,iU  iinpor1;iiit  uhlic:aror\  of 

piot;ran»  |H"i  foi  lUanct;.  I  he  sirrvcy 
*iK't  ihchitk'ti  oiher  approavlics  ki 
^t^^^itti;  poj tt^rnianci:  tlial  tctjiriie  moic 
o^nt[>lc\  ;ui;ilysi^  lhan  couUl  hv*  a^ni* 
pkictf  fof  ihc  jiurposes  of  rliis  irriii.d 
ti  I'orL  I  K>wcvi^r.  tLsponscs  ro  souk* 
di)      i)nt:siji>n,\  arc  iiisnnciivc. 

Wo  Ji^covcrcJ.  for  esanipk*.  lhai 
prolceiivc  ai;cncjcs  rcprcscjiiinj^ 
pcrccm  of  lln-  [v»puJarioii  do  f\iM 


twcvsvirilv  make  howv*  \\\\r\u^ 
llic  sariic  ihiy  cases  of  cliiki  riA/Mr  aiv 
rcptirfcih  The  cijiiivalcni  pruporlinu 
fur  citiki  i\i'\*hTt  is  S2  pcrcenL  On  llic 
other  h;iJ1ti.  police  ik'{i,irlnK'i)1s  rcprc* 
\ciuinji  *J6  pcrectU  of  Ihc  population 
anutticl  a  hoim^  visit  iliirin>>  ilie  same 
duy  foi  cases  ihcy  eoiKiOer  lo  W 
emergencies,  and  7K  perci*rii  for  olht-T 
c;ises.  When  iiskcii  iiU»iil  ihe  propof- 
lioti  i\\  f.imihcs  tUiii  enntiuiic  lo  ahusc 
Ijieir  e|iildri*ri  after  proleclive  services 
have  hecojiie  invtilvcd  with  IheiiK  iv- 
spoJHknls  for  u^ienctcs  ref*re'seiiljii(: 
oiiJy  onc^thirU  of  the  popululion  ww^- 
werctt  "almost  ni>tie"  wliile  ivspond* 
i^tkK  representing;  14  pcrccnl  of  Uic 
po]>ut:i}ion  fnJiealcJ  a  hclicf  thai  oirv 
bitif  or  nuvre  of  Ihc  fainihe\  continue 
abusing  their  chi!Jrcn  aflcr  proicctivc 
servievs  hecome  involveJ* 

Opinions  were  who  si>ui;hi  coneeriv 
ini;  the  effect ivcncs.s  of  programs,  lor 
e\anipk\  respondcnis  were  aske<^l  ki 
lead  to  the  slatcmcnt.  "  rreaimcnl  for 
piircjils  who  misircJl  llicir  ehiltlrcn  is 
hirgely  fneifcctuufH"  AgenetcN  that 
iigrecil  Willi  Ihis  Nlalcmcnt  rant^cd 
from  puHic  heMllli  an  J  proleclive 
serviecs  (rcpre'sctUiiiiJl  perccnl  of 
Ih/  population)  lo  ihc  police  and 
sherilf  departments  (rcprcsonrErii; 
IH^rceni).  When  asked  to  evalnato  the 
elTeeii^eoess.  of  ibeir  own  agencies.  Ibe 
jHiliee  were  nidst  optinii.slie  and  puhiie 
lieallM  departnients  most  pessimist ie. 
SiEnilaiJy.  the  pohee  wore  jnosi  gener* 
ons  111  ilwir  asse.ssnieni  of  the  elTec* 
liveness  of  other  aiieiieies  in  Ihe  eom- 
nninity^  and  ihe  courts  iicvk  riihlic 
heaJth  depart tncnis  contiiuicd  to  he 
ihc  nnKsi  [>essiniis|ic, 

Many  jciuons  for  lliu  lack  of 
clfcctivoness  \^ere  aliribtitcd  in 
rospon\cs  to  questions  seeking 
irilifrm.it inn  jh4>iit  i)ie  availahrhtv  of 
services  and  lesources.  priorities  for 
pio^^anv  develojsi»tein  shonld  -ulditio\i* 
al  luiid\  heCOMic  avajlahk\  anil  llie 
naJnre  of  j>roJ*U*n>s  eneouinered  by 
rlic  re\pecr(ve  atvneies  in  bandlinu  the 
piobWnu 

I  he  pfopotluiti  of  ihe  popuJation 
lanrcd  from  .t^>  pcreeni  foi  schools 
to  S5  percent  for  proleelive  atieocies 
111. It  answered  the  following  t(ucstioo 
atbnnjbvely:  "Arc  thdc  any  services 
th.it  atniv.'d  and  tie^zlcetcd  d>ik|rcn  or 
[heir  families  need  that  arc  iinavailahlc 
or  dillieull  to  obtain?" 


t  uunseltiny  Wi\s  ihc  service  mos 
olieri  meniitined  as   kicking  by  rt 
spotuL'nts  Jroni  all  agencies.  The  ncei 
home  supports  placcilient  Incil' 
ne\  >ind  rnnmcud  support  were  iil>  » 
iuinjcntly  itidicwled.  Problems  in  ir^ 
leraijeney    coorilinaiion    and  inatk 
Ljitntcies  in  manpower  and  stafl  i|uab^ 
liejiiuns  have  already  been  pointed  oiif 
as  two  tnaior  inipcdimcnts  io  proi;ran" 
elfeeiiveness. 

Ir  is  preinatmv  lo  atten^pt  to  dra\ 
eonehisions  during  tnflial  si:t^  - 

ol  anaKsi\  i»f  such  an  extensive  and 
eoniples  set  of  d;iia.  Raiher*  the  oh» 
jeetjve  was  lo  prcscnl  some  of  the  tm 
porrani  trends  and  lo  share  sonic  of 
[be  ihoujLjhts  they  provoked.  The  W^^ 
ures  prescnicd  and  the  slatc/ncnt  * 
nvide  are  suhjcci  to  further  rcHnvmcr^ 
.nul  t(ualification  us  wc  proL^ecd  wit^ 
fubijc  report  on  ihis  studyn  Nov* 
ever.  I  hope  lhal  this  report  has  pr*  - 
vided  some  overview  of  programs  o  \ 
chdd  abu^cand  ncglcci  in  this  nuiiot 


'  Sampling  ;md  data  coHoeiion  wer 
v;urk^l  oni  hy  ihe  Snrvey  Re\eareh  Cen 
vcv  of  the  Ltnivcrsity  of  Mutti^iim's  Inxti 
nne  f*»r  Sociivl  Research.  Cbo  nictbod 
otoiis'  k>r  iWw  \;miplc  is  provtJed  "n  Kjsh 
I  ami  iiess,  |.,  7Uv  Survty  Riwatrvi 
i  'i't\tx  t*s  XitttotUi/  Stttttfttiftii  of  PM  r/iitifiS 
Am  Arbor:  Insiiluie  for  Social  Ke 
se,neh.  University  of  Michigan.  IWJ. 

All  j^rei'iiiagc  ri'xponves  are  can-firlh 
v\eighred  to  rcfToel  Ihc  proportion  o 
piM'^d.iiion  diey  scv\c.  IbMs,  iin?  o^sin 
ion  cif  a  juilpc  or  eouri  worker  in  ; 
rneiu^polilan  area  Is  piven  more  weigh 
than  thivt  of  11  judge  in  a  rnral  arcj*  wh< 
stxs  only  a  few  casc^  per  year. 

U.S.  BnrcaiJ  of  rhe  Censn\,  *'Ccnera 
Soe(;d  and  Economic  Chnracterisiie*- 
lis.  Sinnmnry  1970"  June  ]972. 

C'linhcr  analysis  is  needed  before  at 
icntptin^  lo  compare  the  Hitures  ohrainei 
in  thi\  survey  with  earlier  reports  suc\ 
as  Itnmvl  in  Gill.  t")..  Vioivu  f  A^:il^n^ 
(^^nii/tt'ft.  Tlie  <*onmionwx"ihh  t^'irmt 
1**70  ami  light,  R..  "Abused  and  Ne 
t^Jeiknl  c  blldivii  in  America:  A  St^dy  o 
'\ln  i(t:ni\e  Policies*"  Utintitii  -  tUtuttr 
tu'*t<t\  /CvfiU-,  Nuventber  107^. 

'  See   1  'ePVaneis.   V.  anil   I  Jicht,  C 
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iVnxvU  (Vilorntlo.  1*^7*1, 

(  ohen.  Sicphen  I..  "A  Stu*tv  r 
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keepim:  Decisions  rn  ServUv  OrL^^n^/a 
litms  When  Vahdriy  Fails/*  !!  inut* 
i h".:(iiii:tifi(iti.  Vol,         No.   ! .  S^^rinj, 
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I,    THE  PMOSNOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
DYSFUNCTION  IN  SOCIETY,  THE  FAMILY,  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  (1.6) 

The  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is  ascribed  to  be  the  symptom 
of  a  dysfunction  within  society,  the  family,  or  the  individual 
which  manifests  itself  when  a  child  is  physically  or  psychologically 
damaged* 

Suj^gested  Areas  of  Dysfunction  Suggested  Exan^ples  of  Dysfunction 


I, 


Soc  iety 


a) 
b) 
c) 


Economic  conditions 
Enviromnental  conditions 
Social  values 
Institutions 


Poverty 
Racism 
Violence 
War 

Moral  decline 


The 


Family 


a) 
b) 
c) 


Intra -familial  relationships 
Child -rearing  practices 
Family  structure 
Life  style 


Marital  problems 
Child  delinquency 
Isolation 

Financial  problems 
Addiction 


The 


individual 


a) 
c) 


Piiysical  incapacity  or  inability 
Mental  incapacity  or  inability 
Psychological  (emotional) 
incapacity  or  inability 


Sick 

Disabled 
Uninformed 


Retarded 

Psychotic 

Neurotic 
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(Transparency  I) 


Table  1 


Mershon  Study  Centeir 


Table  ) 

Mershon  Center  Estimate 

o 

Reportable 

Reported 

Not  Reported 

Abuse  &  Nefifect 

925.000 

600.  OOO 

325.000 

Substantiatoil 

360.000 

195.000 

Abu*-'  Only 

167,500 

9L000 

Cohen  &  Sussman  Estimate^ 

Confirniftfl  Ahuse.  1973 

4M04 

Light  Estimate 

AbitsO  Only 

2O0.0OO  to 
50O.000 

Ahijse  &  Nftpjoct 

465:000  to 
1,175,000 

*    Ihii  c^tlnK1tt^;  b.i*>p<l       ftctii^ii  reporting  in  the  [0  *nnii  popiitoii^f  ^h^tc^  and  ttFfti<*cted  to 

<lpocc  ^if.ChHd  Abus<^  in  the  ljHjl<?d  Sratcs/"  unPubJiilied  repnrt  vi^bmitli^ct  (o  OCl>.  197V 
The^  e^ttrnafi'^  nre  based  oil  d-it-i  cooiPiled  by  Dflv*d  G*l  from  n  NMional  Oprniftn 
March  Corpnr-iuon  survey  co'lducted  in  19r>a.  See  L»ght,  Richard  J  .  "AbuMd  and  Neglected 
Cbildren'^tn  American   A   Study  of  Alternative  Policies. H^srvard   Educational  Review, 
Novembrr  1973. 

Reprinted  from  Children  Today  4 (May -June  1975) 
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REPORTS  OF  SUSPECTED  CHILD  ABUSE 
RECEIVED  FROM  MONTGOMERY  COUfJTY  PUBLIC. SCHOOLS 

Sex  and  Mean  Age  of  Children  Reported 


-p- 


00 


1973.74 
N  =  63 


BOYS 
31.7% 
MEAN 
AGE  = 

10.:: 


IVtean  Age 
Boys  and  Girls 
11.2 


GIPLS 
68.3% 

MEAN  AGE  =11.5 


1 

1374-75 
N=139 

67 

'\- 

72 

30YS 

GiPLS 

48.2%  ■ 

51.3% 

MEAN  AGE  =  10.4 

MEAN  AGE  = 

12.6 

Mean  Age 
Boys  and  Girls 
11.5 


00  o 

do 


24 


22 


20 


16 
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O 
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4- 
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REPORTS  OF  SUSPECTED  CHILD  ABUSE 
4  RECEIVED  FROM  MONTGOMERY  COUNjTY  PUSlIC  SCHOOLS 
Age  Profiles  Compared 
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L,     TID-   PllKNOMENON  OF  CtELI)  :7\LTKli!MM':N^r  (T.7) 


A-12  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  SENTINEL  Thursday,  November  7,  19741 
Icprinted  by  permission. 


hild  abuse  reports  have 


By  Roberta  Wyper 

Sentinel  Siafr  Wrtter 

ITic  Montgomery  County  Depiirt- 
mciit  of  Social  Servictns  received  477 
n.*ports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  be- 
twcrn  Jan.  1  and  Aug-  31,  1974,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  released  last 
week  by  the  county  Child  Abuse  Task 
Force. 

Schools  were  the  single  largest  re* 
porting  source  (24  percent),  followed 
closely,  by  private  citizens  (22  per 
cent). 

The  Department  of  Juvenile  Ser- 
vices and  the  courts  reported  the 
least  number  of  cases  (3  per  cent) 


followed  hy  iiospitals  (4  per  cent)*. 

In  between  were  the  police  depart- 
ment's juvenile  section.  (13  per  cent) 
and  relatives  (16  per  cent). 

During  the  last  three  yuars  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  child  abuse  cases  reported 
in  the  county,  according  to  the  report, 
fn  March  of  1974*  there  wure  approxi- 
mately 31)0  validated  cases  on  the 
rolls  of  the. Social  Services  Depart- 
ment, compared  to  199  in  June  1973 
and  47  in  June  1972. 

The  increase  in  reported  ca^es,  the 
report  says,  is  due  mainly  to  such  ru- 
cent  Child  Abuse  Task.  Force  accom- 
plishments as; 


•  A  24-hour  reporting  line  wilh 
follow  up  investigations  of  reports 
within  one  hour, 

•  A  public  education  program 
using  ihu  nuws  media,  a  speakers 
bureau  and  public  meetings. 

•  The  passage  of  state  legislati*ni 
requiring  physicians  to  examine  chil- 
dren brought  to  them  by  a  policeman 
or  . social  services  worker,  with  or 
without  parental  consent,  and  grant- 
ing immunity  from  civil  liability  and 
criminal  penalty  to  doctors  when 
parental  consent  is  not  obtainable. 

•  Establishment  of  a  permanent 
seven-member    Child  Protection 


increased  since  1972 


Team  consisting  ai  sj>ccia)is[s  in  pe- 
diatrics,  psychiatry,  juvt'iiitu  inves- 
tigations and  other  related  rt<'lds, 

•  Appointment  tjf  a  Child  Protec- 
tion Coordinator  -  Lciiu  Whiting 
and  a  staff  in  thu  Office'  tif  Vluman 
Resources,  rcsponsihk'  for  aM^rdiiiat- 
ing  plans  for  prevention  ;ind  troat- 
mcnt. 


•  Initiation  of  project  PRO- 
TECTION, a  three-part  program 
within  the  Montgomery  County  public 
school  system  designed  to  educate 
students  and  staff  on  the  child  abuse 
problem. 

tn  addition,  the  study  says,  the 
task  forci;  has  been  >vorking  irhtsely 
wilh  county  scWtls*  hospitals.  Juve- 


nile Court  and  the  county  Healt^,  Po- 
lice and  Social  Services  depart- 
ments. 

The  Montgomery  County  \  Task 
Force  on  Child  Abuse  was  established 
by  the  county  executive  in  November 
1972.  to  develop  programs  and  aid  in 
the  treatment  of  children  wtio  are 
abused  and  neglected.  , 
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X*     'niK  r'lENOMEMON  OL^  CHILD  MM/mHAmiM^'r  0'^) 


'Good  Children'  (Our  Own), 
'Bad  Children'  (Other  People's), 
And  the  Horrible  Work  Ethic 


^'^jle  Ahunal  H.igazlnc  37(1^74) 
]:eprinted  by  Permission, 


For  200  years  Americans 
have  valued  the  child  mainly 
as  a  producer-* first  on  the 
farm,  then  in  the  factory  and 
now  as  a  cognitive  whiz. 
Isn't  it  time  to  value  our 
children  (and^our  society)  for 
such  qualities  as  playfulness, 
imagination  and  love? 


Ki'unrth  Kt'Uiston,  profrssorof  pxtjrfiot- 
o'^jf  {ihpartmrni  of  pxtjchiatrrj)  at  YnU^ 
/\  (iirrctor  of  fht^  Carnv^  'w  Council  on 
Chihiu  iu  in  t^'ew  ilaKi^n.  Ur  ix  author  of 
sorh  wi<trh/  ^srUhtf^  hooks  m  "Thr  Un- 
romtuittar  and  ^^youH}^  RmfUolsr 


ii  IJrojrt  t-tlu*  t'iunr^U'  C'oiiiiril  Cliil 
(Iron— wlioNcnhjeLMivels  loiUSKCSJi  liie 
Hotels  of  Amcvieon  children  in  tHmiinj{ 
generations  md  to  present  reconmi^nida' 
lions  (^OJnijined  to  increiise  tho  clmti<,*e 
tluit  those  needs  will  be  met-  Perlii'[>s  be- 
t  ause  inai>y  members  of  our  .staff  h  ive 
been  strongly  influenced  by  psydu'lop- 
iciil  thought,  some  of  m  injtlinclivr'v 
tiinietl  toward  an  jiuolysis  of  the  p;-iftaK 
a  way  of  underi^tfiiidint^  the  presen'  and 
of  tnowjng  how  to  inHiienca  the  fu  nre. 
For  exiimple,  in  the  reports  of  White 
Hotijje  Conferences  on  Ctnldron  nvrr  the 
pa!it  60  years,  we  fi>und   litany  of  v  oni- 
plaintv  and  recf>in  mend  at  ions.  What  is 
striking  is  how  frequently  the  same  coin- 
plaints  ;ind  rct'imiinendation!;  Inive  hern 
repe;tted  and  how  little  action  lias  heeri 
taken  to  twrect  obvious  abuses* 

As  cveryoue  kiiows>  America's  record 
in  eliild  he^'ilth  is  abysmal  Espocially  for 
children  of  minority  groups  ant]  of  i  he 
l»or,  oun'nfant  mortality  rateff  are 
national  disgrace.  We  are  the  only  ia- 
dustrinh/eil  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
not  adopted  some  pohc\^  of  diroct  f;anily 
Mipport  or  child  allowance.  Of  »illin- 
diistnali/cil  nations,  we  have  made  the 
le;<st  adequate  public  provision  for  Mie 
care  of  young  children  whose  nioth'^rs 
work,  even  though  onc*third  of  all 
mothers  with  children  under  six  art  now 
in  the  paid  labor  force-  Even  ttjday  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  American  child  l  en 
Jire  malnourished-  Mental  health  scst^icc^ 
for  children  are  largely  unavailable,  and 
our  practices  with  regard  to  child  abuse, 
foster  placement,  adoption  and  the  legal 
riglitsS  of  children  are  deplorable  by  inter- 
net tiorial  standards. 

Yet  wc  consider  ourselves  the  nio%E 
child-centered  people  in  the  world.  For- 
eign observers  have  long  commentt  d  on 
the  preoccupation  and. solicitude  w  neh 
American  parents  fee]  toward  their  own 
children.  Yet  Dr.  James  Comer,  of  l  le 
Child  Sludy  Center  at  Yale,  has  sai^'  that 
we  can  only  understand  the  pvt^ent  by 
asking  why  have  wc  not  done  those 
things  which  other  civili'/ed  naiions  W^w 
done.  And  D\\  All>ert  Solnit,  <li)ect<  r  of 
ihe  Child  Stu<Iy  Outer,  suggested  '  lial 
tiir  rnt»xl  nM^fiil  qncsUi>ii  niij^lit  be:  Vln 
i\o  AintniviUi;!  redly  »iof  likt^  vhddn  i? 

\U>re  llian  inosl  natiojrs,  W  v  have  de- 
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A^SCrUi'  from  " \Jt<:ii  ffry'\  Sfn/jul  E\'!rCtir  llrfulrr"  (  /  rST^J}. 


hoi'  two  \\ix\i\  i!;irls  sat   \>\  n  iiro 

in  jiioir  pio:jsjni.  homo.  '^Dio  i/ivlr^  ^^■or^^ 
sowioLT.  Mini  t iioir  inollitM^  Avns  l-u^y  at 
hor  kniuiji^;. 

*J.  A I  hu-^L  iCiiur'  i ill  is[ii  iior  ^vl  >rk. 
;unl,  lookioi:"  n\\  s:ii<l,  MoJlior.  i  thini^ 
tlio   tiro  is  bripli^^r  l!i:n*  usunL     llow  [ 

3,  "An^l  7  >v;ls  <0^onl  li>  s;*}"/'  <*j^fof] 
^lary,  ^^rliat  tins  js  a  in^io  r  liulit  i!iari 
wo  hat!  last 

4.  ''My  doaV^;^  salii   fhtMi*  n:oiii^'v^  -jt 

must    l>o    f  hat    y<;n    io^^i    hapj>it*r   t  ha!j 

rt^a^oji   wliy    \  n[i    liiiioc    ]    '    firr  Iiinm^*, 
an*!   Iliir   ii;L:;}H,   hriuljh'r,  ' 

a,     iiiit,    TJUjlh^M*/^   said    .\iary,      i  Th) 

91 


in)lly,  riit'  i^ujlilirs  iIihiI  \\r  i  inl 

111  iiui^Linl  ill  I  Infill  dit'  laiK 

tltuiiv;lit  tU'^  t■^^.u  y  i<ir  luiwot  :l)li1  UiU\s 
in  t)iir  I'UJiioniii-  systrni.  VUv  que  jim 
tlLit  \vr  (oulvtHil  Inihiy  is  u  licllit^-  it  ^^ 
(jussihlrYnr  tKii  MK'irh'  tn  lu'j^iu  tt  tlr^ftJiC 
rhililit'ii  jri  MJitif  tjlluT  ^v;iv-;i  w.i  lh;tl 
rrn]ilKisi/<^s  llir  litlfillnnTit  of  iht'i  [Hili'n- 
UjK  riut  uirM  ly      J^hlK'  [^ro^  li  icr  i  IjiiI 
;is  iiniqitr  jiidi^  it)it;ils  with  a  rlivt-r  ^ity  nf 

\\\rr  siTKv  Mil*  Airifrif^ni  l^rvol  itintu 
llit^  prcvjiliiii;  rhrltM  ir  alicMJl  it'll 
li,is  l^('r'ii  iliniiiii.iit'it  \}y  thr  work  thic 
u  ifrk  li,is  l>i*i  II  Viilurti  tiol  lin  inst* 
It  w\h^  .1  u  ,iy  111  lu^unluiuiiiu  tfit'  n.  imw] 
uMlrr.  nor  >i  loi  111  til  sri A'ii  t'  lo  C-n  ,  \\oy  a 
\va\  hI  »lriiii>nslr;i1itivj;  llunu^fi  sii  rt^ss 
Miat  J  pctM'ii     ,is  iiiitMJl  llir  ' 

I' iist,  work  w  ,ts  MTii  .iS  tlitMMilv  w;iy 
mI  I'st  ,ipiiivi  1 1 01 1 1  SI  ;u\  ity  .Ohl        I.  Per- 
Ijjps  h>r  llitMit'^t  tiinr.  :i  ^n^r  tuiii  In'i  of 
|H*nplt'  Jid  tif)T  ,irr**pt  pnvtMlyiis  niin's 
o,^rtin1  roiidirinh  J>iit  nitlu'r  ^ts  a  lis- 
^r,it  riiil  sihiiiMoii  (liJl  t^^itld  f>c  tuor- 
uniir  i)y  lianl  Wink, 

llir  itltM  oi  <'<]Miil  opi><irtniiil\  for  <lit*  in- 
tliistrioiis*  AdrniUt'dly,  a  liir^i!  miiuinly 
of  lilt'  jxijujlalioo  li;is  ahvuys  becj*  rx- 
t  lu<lod  front  siia.'cs^  throni^Ii  work; 
sin^  i  s,  Jndiitos.  wnmt^n  uiul  nhxnr  t  every 
(Jrpc'iidont  njitKinty  tlifl  uat  Inr-'C  tn 
'Vr|niil  (.Innar/*  Vet  liistorirally  a  tiuin- 
fuTof  wl^ite  working-class  andni^cMle- 
rkiss  AoK'ritMiis  IjoIh'vi^iI  io  Iho  V]si<jiL 

1  iunt  tl)e  ^vork  t^lliu'  is  cl<»sely  rebtecl 
In  tln'  \nnTiv;oi  vision  of  lliis  tooiint-nt 
LIS    vjsl.  iiiul  tinpopiila1<^d  arciJ  I  Indiiins 
;iir  ijivisil>|t')  wiiieli  mari  can  expioit  1o 
pnniiK  t'  wtMlrli,  WiHuint  ilir  not  on 
iif  ji  linnili'ss  fionlicr,  of  ricli  land  wail 
ioi:  to  W  '*takeii"  liy  work,  llic  wrrk 
i        i'in\U\  ntit  h.ivt^  ik^orislu'd. 

J  his  t  thii^  \y,is,  sliapi^l  du^  (]U  ilitit  s 
th;it  hA\  r  l)o<*ii  oujst  valoc<l  .iiiil  t  \uri' 
111  Ai^icrican  chil<hcn  for  ZOO  yea'S, 
t';trt*Tits  liavc  }>t'CTi  instrnctcil  to  r^at  li 
iodustr\\  labor,  self-disciplirtc,  rsM- 
<*ncr  and  thrifts  Tliis  duster  > if  ijitor- 
related  virtues  is  by  far  the  most 
freipKmdy  njentionf*d  in  hisi'^ric.  I  d-n  ii- 
riKiils  on  ArnericaiJ  cliildren  fron  17"  ) 
"O.  fn,sf)far  as  cliiltlit'n  pronrscd  o  \ic 
pniductiven  du'v  wt^re  vabjcd.  tn  \hr 
pn^-iodustrial  farm  or  sliop  <Ta,  i  jjib 
drcn^  wark  added  lo  tlu^  fitnuly'  prns- 
peritv:  in  tln^  i[idos trial  t^a.  rhc  ]  A-hv  nf 
\V( irk ioi£-r lass  (  bjldn^n  was  .ii>  ir:  poM  nt 
\  onti  iholino  Io  (jir  hooiK  liK't>in  ;  an?  l 
in  dit'  late  indniitrial  and  po.st-iiit'iisl  i  d 


eras,  liurd  worV  in  itclionl  Wiis  cicfinod  0<i 
essentinl  for  later  success. 

"Good  chiKtren/*  then,  are  nbove  nil 
thosff  who  protnijic  to  be  industrious. 
"Bad  children*'^usiially  the  ehildron  of 
oth^r  people,  of  other  ri^ces,  cln:Jseb\  na- 
tionatities,  or  ethnic  b;icl<^ro(riids— are 
idle,  lazy,  apathetic,  undisciplined  and 
lacking  in  self-control  In  other  words, 
they  pre  not  Lndastnou*;, 

Ata  psychological  levol,  the  absence 
of  industry    associated  svith  several 
dan^^ers.  First,  the  itllc  child  i  ims  a  ct>a- 
stant  risk  of  falling  into  vict\  which  in 
American  histnry  means  so?t(iality.  s<*lf 
indulgence,  intciiipt.TancL%  adiht^tinn 
and  itmmirality.  The  pns.sihility  that  idle* 
ness  might  pmmotc  vunstnictSve  play, 
or  the  development  of  imagiiiatinnor 
fantasy  or  any  virtuous  quality,  has  sim- 
ply not  been  entertained  until  tlie  last 
20  or  30  years. 

Childhood  idleness  also  has  been 
thouiiht  to  create  what  u^vd  to  be  caDed 
adult  "pauperism,  *  which  means  delib- 
erate dependency  o\\  the  industry  of 
other;  and  a  tendency  not  to  respct^t 
property  Ctbefnut  of  hard  wt>rk)-  tlub% 
to  steal,  begor  chciit. 

At  a  social  level  die  absence  of  indus- 
try is  associated  with  urban  disorder.  Es- 
pecially in  the  l^^th  century,  after  the 
great  waves  of  immigration  bogan,  the. 
intensity  of  our  Amtnican  fear  of  social 
anarchy  is  strikiiig.  Writer  after  writer 
justifies  his  proposals  f^jj-  child  Uiiining 
on  the  grouiuis  that  olhiwi^e  a  total 
brCiikdown  of  social  ortlcr  will  result 
Thei^mergent  cities  of  the  19tb  century 
were  viewed  with  particidar  alarm,  for 
their  influence  on  children  wa,s  Invari- 
ably seen  as  pernicious*  The  evil  city,  as 
historians  have  noted,  was  starkly  con- 
trasted with  the  good  country. 

Dependent  and  Indigent  children 
were  therefore  routinely  **fanned  out'*  to 
the  a^untry,  sonieti(nes  by  the  hundreds 
or  thousands,  so  that  they  wooh!  grow 
uE^^n  less  corrupting  terrain.  Aetive  in- 
terv*riitior\,  in  the  f^ivtn  of  syeciid  tr^iin- 
ifig  iu  habits  of  inthi,stry  and  self-disci- 
pline, was— and  sti!l  i^*— called  for  to 
prevetit  a  nejtt  gcnerat|{»n  {>f  idler.v 

As  applied  to  children,  the  ethie  of  in- 
dustry was  ultimately  blaming.  In  nifKst 
early  writing  ab<mt  children  atid  in^tito 
tion-huiUling  for  them,  the  hue  hetwren 
ecoot^mie  "faihire"  (poverty)  ;ind  psy- 
che dygieal  vice  (paupcri.^m)  wa\ 
blurrt^d.  Throughout  the  l^tli  tvuUiry. 
for  e\amplc,  indigent  ;uid  delinf|uef)r 
ehil(iren  were  trcalixl  in  the  same  way, 
sent  to  the  same  in,stituti[>n\,  fnrmcd  onl 
to  tlie  same  families.  Reformers  pro- 


tested that  die  vast  niajnrit;*  of  indigent 
children  wore  in  no  sense  deliuciuent  ur 
depravod.  But  the  prai^ticc  eontiuucd— 
and,  with  some  modifiratiotis*  still  thies- 

Given  the  An»ericairhiOief  that  a  man 
througli  liard  work  coulcr  rise  to  the  top, 
it  followed  that  those  who  remained  ou 
the  bottom  were  loss  virtuous  than  those 
on  the  top.  The  poor  in  America  have 
traditionally  been  seen  as  wanting  in 
diameter  or  merit,  and  often  as  a  danger- 
ous iiillocnct*  even  ou  dioir  ow*n  ehildren, 
whit  wuuld  he  betti^r  trained  in  ''good 
families/*  where  iirnsprrilv  atti*stcd  la 
virtue,  or  in  schuuls  tlorniu;*te{I  l>y  tfio 
vatnrsul  llu*w*elhtn-diK 

Out  prevailing  Ainerican  fearv  ali^iul 
rhildriiu  have  heco  similar  to  our  fear,s 
of  other  tlepetident  groups.  The  {pial- 
ities  feared  in  ehildren  were  also  thought 
to  be  cnduulietl  in  blacks,  [ndiaiK  and 
other  minorities^- they  wt^re  seen  as  shift- 
less and  inteniperate-^and  similar 
epidiets  have  been  applied  to  mo,\t  im- 
migrant  groups.  Indians^  in  fact^  were 
seen  us  .so  barbarous  that  even  en  light' 
ened  missionaries  confronted  them  with 
the  choice  of'civilizatitm  or  extinction/' 
Theonly  way  to'^save"  Indian  children 
was— nnd  often  still  is— to  remove  ihem 
from  the  corruptinj^  circumstances  of 
tribal  family  life  where  they  do  nuthing 
bi^t  pLiy  and  thus  learn  idleness  and  vnce^ 

The  vices  of  indnlcnt^e  and  sensuality 
were  antouiiiticjlly  as*;umed  to  be  far 
more  attractive  tlun>  the  virtues  of  indus- 
try. Hiere  is  a  pessimistic  view  of  human 
nature  inherent  in  our  work  ethic.  Again 
;m{l  iigaiu,  one  "vicious  companiou"  is 
,stvu  a\"oontamiuating**  all  other  ehil- 
dren. Rarely  wiis  the  Opposite  suggested; 
that  one  virtuoiLs  child  migl\C  uplift  idle 
companions. 

Implicit  in  this  idea  is  an  nndercur- 
rent  of  Calvirtl^in'  that  secstjfe  and  child 
rearing  as  an  uplull  battle  against  natu- 
ral sinfulness.  Schools,  families  and  spe- 
cial institutions  for  children  were^alt  v 
enrolled  in  this  battle*  Tlie  desperate  fear 
tli;it  smf;K'r,s  fnU-hlowti  \ii  ^'ietori.tus 
like  Authorjy  (lomstnck'  is  impossible  lo 
understand  witluiut  the  assumption  that 
vie*'  Ls  more  fun  than  virtue.  Hence  tbt^ 
frantic  elliirt,s  to  "protect  the  young'' 
from  ha<l  Ixm)I<s  and  eomp*inious. 

I'hat  the  pursuit  of  prosperity  might 
get  tjut.<if  hounds  was  acknowledged  in 
some  early  legisbtion  and  institulion- 
hnilding  for  chihlren,  which  made  token 
etffirts  to  protect  theru  from  physical 
cruelty  and  econouiie  avarice.  As  indus- 
triiil  ca[»itahsm  developed  hi  the  19th 
century,  more  statutes  were  written  to 


re(|ulre  that  "farmed  out"or  inden  urt:d 
ehildren  should  go  to  school,  nol  h-*  ovta  - 
worked  and  he  )tiven  nliniinal  rigb  s. 

These  rights  largely  consiitctl  in  pro- 
tecting children  from  the  cruelty  and 
giced  of  their  guardians.  Yet  effort  ■  (n 
protect  these  rights  were  gcucralK  in- 
cfh'ctive  because  mechanisms  fur  i  iS[vc 
tion.  fnllovz-ihruugh  or  appeal  by  loc 
child  were  lacking.  Until  reoenlly  i.iosl'  \ 
legislatures  were  unwilling  to  enfoico 
pi^iteetive  IcgislaUon,  and  some  sti  I  an'. 

But  during  the  late  l9lh  eent^>ry, 
Annnivaus  began -ki  reali7e  that  cli:l- 
tlien  eoidtl  he  misused  uiit  only  by  Irish, 
ftalijn  or  I^iist  I'^uiopean  immigrant:;^ 
but  also  by  old-.'^loek,  native  Ameri  rMYi. 
The  early  2.0th  century  saw  tho  first 
American  recoil  from  ihe  most  e?c)>ioiUt- 
tive  aspect^of  industrial  capitalism  and 
the  call  for  more  liumane  trcatmeni  of 
dependent  mirrorities^  including  nol  ojJy 
children,  but  the  aged,  the  ponr»  and  (to 
a  morh  lesser  extent)  blacks  and  olher 
non-North  European  Amcjicans.  The 
first  While  House  Conference  on  C\tW- 
dren  in  1900  i.*;  a  very  pure— indeed 
elassical—e.^pression  of  the  new  spivil  of 
Progressivism  as  applied  to  children. 
Nevertheless,  fctleral  laws  outlawing 
child  lalKir  were  deemed  unconstitit- 
tional,  and  in  the  1920*s  a  constitutional 
iimendment  lo  forbid  child  labor  failed 
lobe rarified.  Even  loday^  Ainericavir. 
resist  efforts  lo  define  the  child  as  tjlher 
than  a  product  ivojndustrions  eiti/'*n  of 
sociely.  Faik  Rrikson  argues  that  indus- 
try i,s  the  great  tlieme  of  btcr  childhomh 

Ahhough  the  stress  on  psycholo  'ie^d 
iudu^;try  is  a  cfjustant  in  ourhijtlor\ , 
the  rneantugwc  have.attached  to  Uie 
concept  of  indu^ilr^'^  has  changed  \v.\W 
ihe  changing  needs  of  the  economy. 
In  1790  America  was  over^vhelmingly 
an  agrarian  and  agricultural  nation.  )n 
1890  the  move  from  the  farm  lo  tin  cily 
w;is  well-advnnced,  and  the  dominant 
sector  of  the  Anierican  economy  wiis  the 
industrial  sector.  Today,  in  contrasl^ 
piim,uy  pn>duclion  has  diminislu:^! 
enomu)uv!y,  and  workers  in  factories  uw] 
assembly -hue  J  constitute  a  dwindhng 
minority  in  the  bjl>or  force.  Ours  is  in- 
{  n*asingly  a  service  economy,  with  muri* 
and  moLe^wurkcrs  employed  in  providuig 
services  to  each  uiher. 

These  shifts  in  the  economy  ine\  ita 
bly  entail  shifts  in  the  labor  fo:  ce  a  - 
well  Fanii  labor  in  the  late  \l[h  ci-ntoi  ' 
consisted  of  sheer  manpower.  Mer , 
Vi^ouxeri  and  ehildren,  working  lonj. 
lanus  in  the  fields,  were  esscfitial  t> 
ecrmomic  productivity. 

\\y  1900  the  factory  worker  required 
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wot  si}o  why  \yo  am  linppirr  now  than 
wo  urro  -  tliou ;  for  last  niirlit  ooiisiii 
Jaiio  wuH  \\oVi\  aiiil  wo  playcil  ^  iNiss 
ill  tlii^  ruriNu''  and  *  Bliinl  man '  niitil 
Wi\  ;\\\  wovo  iivwiV 

i\  ^vl  know!  I  l<rhMv  win  said  Ka(i(\ 
^'It  is  b<M!ansn  wr  \\ti\o  all  Ihmhi  do- 
inj;  soriii>thini2;  usc^iul  io-nij2;lit  \Vt>  Irnl 
happy  bo(^iUis*>  wo  liavo  Uoow  busy," 

7.  " You  two  ni;hh  iny  di^nV*  said 
Ihrir  nu)ihiM\  '^I  am  *i:lad  you  hav(^ 
l)olli  U^ariuMl  that  Wion^  may  ho  sonio- 
t]\\\\p^  movi}  ploasani  than  play,  ajid,  at 
i\\o  sauK'!  tin\Oj  moro  instructive," 


iliHVrnit  ((iialitic^  from  iho  Fiinncr:  puMC*^ 

Mjrit^ss'  in  iiu  iiMlustrinl  siTi'it'lv~^i('  '"My, 
Uty  {'\,iu\\t]i\  Am!    \\r  wrvv  Ut  \\\t\\  *  to 
hI  si  ill  hielirr        nf  oiiti  rpi  <'nriirs'iip, 
slil|i»llim]iKilitioN  \\'<T('n^juirotI:  i-rin\ 

tnifn  riitfiV'SNM(\^s,  TliuK  ut*[  only  nov^ 
Irrfiiiiriil  skitl.<{  Init  a  uvw  kind  t^f  so  inl 

Tiirrniij;  to  tlu*pi  <?srnt,  we  are  or  ter- 
Ui^  sUW  anotlior  kind  oF  sodetyi  orn 
wiiicli  is  kuowl<.*dj^e-biised  und  whi'  h 
rr((iiinvsstitl<li[rerenl  hiim;m  rjuali'ieSp 
Ktluraiioitid  (TittTjii  are  :i  preieciiiis^te 
fur**ntiy  into  hij;lier  positions*  \feiri- 
lliHfl.  dri\  e  ;md  ambition  have 
lerf'detl  in  u  eoipor;itc  indnstrial  state, 
their  jiliHv  tiiken  by  skill  in  mtcq^ei'^tinal 
nuniaReoient  antl  niinnpnlatioiK  tlu' 
t-'apiicity  to  intcpate  lnrj;c  amounts  }f 
infonniition,  toticid  with  abstraetioiis 
l  ompk'x  teehnolo^y.  So  ngiiin  oar 
socirty  hjs  dumped  both  in  tlir  skills 
tliitl  il  n^W'iirds  iiud  ihe.^oeiid  cliarai  ior 
tli;U  il  most  ''pi'odnee.'* 

\y)iii[  lus  ihis  nit\nit  m  terms  n\  the 
*]Uiihlies  thnil  wrdeem  desiralde  in  i  liil- 
dn^n?  I  \iAvc  sirossrd  the  eruhn  ing  <  in- 
[ihjsi.s  (M^  hard  niirk,  hi  the  ajirariatf  cr^ 
(his  meant  hard  wnrU  on  h^nns  and  ni 
Helds--;*  kind  of  junst'le  power*  IJnt  ^\ith 
indoslriah/atioii  the  niemnnj^  of  inthistry 
shiit(**h  t'uiphasi/ju^;  what  can  he  called 
will|iowrr 

b'or  r\aini>le.  in  the  lOth  cetitor\*  +heio 
apiie;n<*(l  in  the  literatnre  on  cliihl-r^ar' 
in^'a  nt^w  *'rn|diii\is  oivseJf-coTitrol  ;nid  a 
frar  of  its  uhs(M}n\  WritinjEs  <ni  t:liifr- 
fiij<)d  h^^t  ann*  iin  r<';jsinj;ly  ps;ydiok)j:i- 
(  ah  thry  cniphusi/cd  tiie  important  ^  in 
rliildreo  of  deeply  iiijjrained  eh.*rat  t<;r 
traits,  many  (»f  then*  peret4\ed  of- 
))osit<'  to  the  so-ridle<l  ''natoraf  incliiia* 
linns  i>l  thr  t  hdd," 

I'ofkky  die  definition  of  indiistry  v 
.»^;»in  nnd(*r^;oin;i  a  drastic  elijuijie,  'o 
W(»rkiiiK-t  li»ss  families,  thr  inthistHa!  vU- 
tno.sof  willjjowrr  remain  venti'al  in 
rhiki-tvariii^  and  schooling.  Rnt  am 
tl»t'  aspirir»t!"-iii  niiddle-elass  and  espe- 
t'ialfy  ni)prr-niid<lk'-t  kiss  families— i  i- 
diislry  lurs  irs.snfned  a  iiew^  oieai^inj^,  I  .<?t 
OS  r;dl  it  hridnpovt'or.  From    Uvroi:  ^ ^f 
lat'k  ol  wrll[>(^wi'r  and  t'i>T»tn>U  \^*e  ar  ' 
slnilinii       leirrililo  fi-ar  of  cMuiiitivt 
riO(h'rdt*v('lo[nnriit.  Work  isiiu  i'ras  =  f*j;h 
( ti'liin*il  ,is  llt\ld-^Vll^k:  oor  jL^rtMiest  ^  m 
('*aij  for  'inr «  fiitdrori  is  d^aMlini  oi- 
li^  t'  thA  *'l*jpjn('ot  will  M>ir»t'ht>\\  ho  mi- 

)KOl4'd. 

Kriti^htroed  hhrral  opinion  riow 
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vfrws  tlu*  fjntaU'Kt  pioWiMn  fiiiion^;  ihv 
|Hhir  ;is  ihixi  of  ciillin  .il  drprivntukti, 
wliich  nic,iris  \}Oiii  pi*rfoniKince  in 
school  copiftivt*  un<Icrstjfnul;itio»,  IkuI 
TLMtling  scores,  and  so  on.  A  child  who 
is  valued)  tliouf;}it  likely  to  siicccod  ;^nd 
rewarded  by  being  **tracked"  into  the 
hij^her  hvch  ofschool^  is  n  child  who 
perfonns  welt  cognitively.  Despite  pro- 
tests from  those  interested  in  othei  as* 
peets  of  human  development,  our  "intf  r^ 
vention  pro^jroms"  with  other  people's 
children  have  stressed  with  monotonous 
uniformity  the  importance  of  C'OgiiJtive 
and  intelleohial  stimidation  in  the  early 
years.  And  in  middle-class  frtmih>J"  ami 
schools  the  ]G£reatest  tei  ror  and  mait.  com* 
mon  problem  is  *'the  learning  problem/* 
In  two  centuries  we  h;ivc  moved  from 
mnscle  pnwcr  to  will|j(i\vrr  to  hr:niT- 
power* 

Thiv  has  hecii  lu'Ciinipnuicd  by  a  fnn  * 
d omental  Nhifl \i\  tbt* economic'  mt  iinings 
of  children  to  their  fmnilirs.  In  i\n  ngnir- 
ian  society^ chilclrm  \*'cre;in  cssrcitiul. 
soKrce  of  free  labor  U\  the  bter  indn?;- 
trial  era  they  bec;iTne  either  a  ?ioiir<  ct  of 
cash  income  or  a  form  of  soc  ial  instir- 
nnce-'they  would  providt*  ifupport  when 
their  parents  \vereold.  Today,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  children  arc  an 
unlimited  liability.  They  consume  large 
resources,  none  of  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid.  Whatever  payofT  a 
family  receives  from  children  must  be 
derived  from  the  intriniiic  ^satisfaction 
that  adults  derive  from  the  process  of 
rearing  children*  Thns  cliildreti  have 
shifted  dnring  two  ceuturi^js  from  being 
a  source  of  free  Idior  to  being  a  s^»nct: 
of  income  and  social  insnr:in(*e  tn  bt*iu^', 
an  econontic  disaster. 

Ant>thcr  clinnged  is.\tie  i\  tlic  iclation- 
ship  of  children  to  the  part'ntal  grnora- 
Hon,  On  the  pre-intlnsJrial  farm  tlicy 
wcrf  mtirrfir  Icsv  replit^is,  (Irsh'iird  fti> 
tlu-^same  life  as  tlu^ir  pan*i4.s,  Tn  tin* 
indnstrial  era  tlitjy  l>ccain<^  the  einlwKli 
men t  of  their  parent/ drcam.s- not  ex- 
pected to  live  out  their  parents' ljvf^,s  hnt 
tti  fuifiif  I'htfir  parti'iit.s*  am)  lit  ion,*;,  To-lniy 
onr  viewot  ciii''^*ren  is  becoming  far 
more  qnalified  and  darker.  The  first  child 
or  two  may  indeed  be  seen  as  a  sonrcc 
of  gratification  and  a  necesi^iry  fulfill- 
meot.  But  the  third,  fo^irth,  fifth  or 
further  child  is  seen  as  a  srlf-indulgouee. 
Indeed,  large  nnnil>er\  of  children  are 
now  perceived  ashachingcrs  of  ecologi 
cal  doom, 

fn  jtenernl,  thrte  are  two  wjys  of  usifjg 
nnderstatKlingrjf  the  past,  Tlu^  irr.st 
is  tn  take  the  past  as  a  pcirtt^nt  of  the  to^ 


tore.  If  we  did,  we  WDuldst'e  it  as  inevi- 
table tlifit  onr  society  would  t*oiitinnr  tn 
to  valne  children  primarily  ii!^  prodnctivr 
partiuipantK  In  the  mmoniic  process  aiu! 
to  clivvaliie  thcni  if  they  were  not  cmi^ 
sidcred  potentially  i<uhiNtrioo,'i- 

The  second  use  (kf  history,  familiar 
from  the  practice  of  pKychotherupy, 
views  an  undcfstandirtg  of  the  past  a^:  a 
necessary  precxjndition  for  change.  Thf 
past  is  coercive  only  when  we  fail  lo  ap 
preciate  it^;  power—we  can  l>e  freed 
from  its  compulsiveness  if  we  can  appi  e- 
eiate  its  meaning,  and  re-direct  ourselves 
toward  a  future  that  does  more  thiui  siitj- 
plyrecapitidate. 

Whether  we  shonltl  (x>ntinue  to  defiTJc 
onr  childien  primarily  in  terms  of  their 
fntufe  productive  rt^les  is  a  questtod  to 
which  1  have  no  simple  iUiswer  Let  me 
only  snggcst  a  few  tli(nightx, 

rir?t,  wc  live  in  ;i  nation  whit  h,  wlu»( 
ever  its  faults  and  cnrrent  mood  ufde- 
spair,  has  achieved  a  higher  level  of 
prosperity  than  any  sodcty  in  worltl  ln\\ 
tory.  Some  people  wonld  deprecate  this, 
or  point  to  the  price  thai  we  have  paid . 
Nevertheless  1  dtj  not  think  we  eun 
merely  dismiss  it.  Nor  should  we  bi*  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  rnost  of  today's 
children  vfill  work  in  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  will  be  highly  technological 
and  will  need  to  be  prepared  for  a  pro- 
ductive' fole.  In  other  wotds,  however 
easy  it  is  for  us  to  mock  the  virtues  of 
industry  and  the  extfaoidinary  stress  we 
liave  placed  on  it,  it  will  beiuiportant  to 
continue  to  place  at  least  ,sOine  emph*isis 
on  these  qualitir'S.  It  is  h:od  to  imagine 
a^y  livable  soi^iety  in  wliieh  children  are 
notbronght  up  to  valno  and  he  capable 
of  productive  work. 

Yet  wc  pay  an  enonnt>us  price  foi  our 
rmpha,sis  on  industry  as  the  supreme  vir- 
tue tif  childhood,  an<l  this  price  is  one 
that  cantKit  be  nndcrsloud  solely  by  talk 
ing  about  children.  It  involves  the 
neglect  or  suppression  by  our  entire  so- 
ciety of  other  human  values  goals  and 
qualities,  Onrt^nnrcnt  definition  of  in- 
dnstry  in  the  yonng  leads  to  onr  Otitinoal 
obsession  with  reading  scores;,  I,Q.,  cog- 
nitive,stimulation,  reading  readines,s, 
leaming  disabilities,  intellectnal  impair- 
ments and  soon.  In  human  terms  thi^ 
means  that  children  who  arc  equipped 
by  environment*  parental  training  or 
lieredity  for  success  in  the  cognitive  rat- 
race  are  most  highly  valued,  while  thos'e 
with  other  skills  are  relegated  to  the  bciI 
toni  of  the  human  scrap  hetkp, 

Thns  we  r>m  the  risk  in  America  today 
of  hiividg  <inly  <)ne  liir^aithy  of  hooian 
viilue;  cognitive  ability.  With  this  ap- 


proach both  intlividnals  and  sm  iely  f>ay 
a  liigli  prit.■^^  hwcn  for  those  wh^i  play 
the  cognitive  gajne  well,  the  price  is  too 
ofWt]  an  atr(ij>hy  of  oHkor  Innro'j  qiial^ 
iiics  winch  1  suspec  t  a^e,  iTi  Cm'^s  eyes, 
fai  nu^re  inip<n1ant:  rnorality^k  irIjicss, 
empathy,  feeling,  joy,,imaginaJ  on,  ]>lay- 
fulness,  graa;,  arti%li(r  ahility*-t  i  say 
nothing  of  love.  An<l  ihe  price  j  aid  by 
ihose  at  the  bohorn  is  all  ton  wt  A  knowji 
-  children  win*  by  second  gradf  havr,  nc* 
ceptfd  the  label  of  ''losers"  and  »vho 
carry  it  with  thmn  forever 

What  we  lc>se  is  the  extrf*(»rdj,iary  di- 
versity which  fniglit  flourish  in  this  rn-- 
tic»n  of  diver^se  origins,  U  all  oth  t  Ian  nan 
qualities  arc  neglected  before  tJ  lellfi'- 
tnal-cognilivc precocity,  then  all  thti  in- 
dividual endowonents,  the  divcj  sity  o\ 
Ckdtural  traditions  Huii  make  np  this 
country,  will  remain  nnrealizcd. 

One  canmU  consider  children'  wilhgul 
t^msidcring  adnks  and  socirty,  ^ind  one 
cannot  consirler  the  fnlnre  of  children 
wiihout  considering  Jhc  futnre  t  f  man* 
kind.  There  in  no  escaping  the  qneslion 
nf  our  deepest  values.  At  jbc  Ca-T»c(;ic 
Coinicil  wcdiffer  from  Michael  Vonnf/?^ 
neg^^tive  Utopia  of  a  mcritocrary  in 
which  each  person's  po,sltion  wV\ he  de- 
termined by  his  T-Q-  Omy  aUer^^ative 
vision  is  still  vague^  but  some  of  its  com- 
ponents are  clear.  It  is  a  vision  of  a  mj- 
ciety  which,  without  depreeatin^f  wor):, 
woidd  place  equal  emphasis  on  other 
Jmman  (|ualities  such  a.s  love,  c:ire> 
compassion,  grace  aad  imagination. 

Ft  wonld  be  a  society  where  the  liji 
service  Oiat  wc  now  give  to  the  xnift^ld- 
ing  of  individnal  talent  in  chrldr^m  vonhl 
be  ctmeretely  embodied  in  familias  a»d 
neighborhoods,  ehild-carc  centers  and 
scIkhiIs,  It  would  be  a  sf^eiety  where,  in- 
strad  of  asl^injf?'  how  good  childn  n  were 
at  /;choolwo»k,  we  sought  lo  enlllvak: 
whaJt^vcr  wa,*i  j:trorige<ii  arid  dcf  i^csi  iji 
tlioni  and  in  dicir  ciiltoral  traditioji, 
whatever  would  enablr^  them  to  be  most 
fnlfilled  and  of  greatest  nse  to  their  UA- 
lows.  It  wonld  necessarily  be  a  s^icicl 
restructured  in  many  way,s  radi^'al!/ 
different  from  our  own. 

Thus  1  end  where  1  begat i.  Oi^r  rr- 
,searchso  far  has  perhaps;  done  ktth 
mor*^  than  teach  us  that  children  an  . 
reflection  of  the  society  in    hich  ths  ^ 
exist:  that  the  ways  in  which  wc  can;  for 
them  (of  fail  to  care  for  thein)  r  'fieri 
the  deepest  assumptions  of  oor  s  x^iri^', 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  imaj:int 
soiucty  that  cared  more  tciu^erb  for  ^  \ 
young  without  also  imagining  a  -  iiei  y 
lhat  was  Tmir^  ImrnaiK^  an<l  ^^arii  g  ti 
those  wlio  afc  not  yonng. 
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Is  U.S.  Becoming  Less  Cnild-Onented? 


By  Sarnno  S.  Boocock 

THE  PAST  decade  hns  witnessed  a 
coimtertrend  awny  from  ttie 
Spockirn  child-ccntc redness  of  the 
IftSOs  and  early  19G0s.  Not  only  is  there 
accumulnting  evidence  that  many 
American  cJiildren  are  ml  beinjj  nde- 
quately  cared  for.  but  there  are  also 
indications  of  a  genernl  devaluation  of 
children  and  child  renring. 

The  available  evidence  on  ahuse, 
neglect,  and  other  indicators  of  inade- 
quate care  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  The 


Comment 


magnitude  of  the  chiid-ahuse  prohlem, 
for  example,  can  only  tje  estimated. 
Some  60,000  cases  a  year  are  reported 
in  the  United  States,  tjut  on  the  one 
hand,  part  of  the  apparent  increases 
In  the  incidence  o|  ahuse  may  he  due 
to  fuHer  reporting;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  cases,  especially  in  middle*  and 
upper-income  homes,  go  unreported. 

What  constitutes  neglect  o^  a  chiJd 
\s  still  not  clearly  defined,  and  the 
indicators  of  neglect  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  There  have  tjeen  increases  in 
the  number  of  divorce  cases  in  which 
neither  parent  wants  custody  of  the 
children.  There  are  clues  that  mpny 
children  ostensibly  in  the  care  of  their 
own  parents  are,  in  fact,  left  without 
care  for  long  periods  or  time. 

This  kind  of  information  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  since  few  parents  willingly 
admit  to  leaving  young  children  unat- 
tended. A  1066  Swedish  study  found 
some  3,000  children  under  7  years  of 
age  left  unsupervised  while  their  par- 
ents were  at  work.  A  study  hy  the 
Child  Welfare  League  estimated  that 
In  1965,  almost  a  million  American 
children  under  14  were  left  on  their  own 
while  their  parents  were  at  work,  of 
whom  7,000  were  under  the  age  of  6; 
another  million  were  left  in  the  care 
ot  older  brothers  and  sisters  under  16 
Or  relatives  over  65.  At  recent  Federal 
and  state  hearings,  a  number  of  work- 
ing-class women  testified  that  they  had 
left  ill  preschoolers  unattended  in 
locked  apartments  because  they  feared 
losing  their  job  If  they  stayed  home 
with  them.  .  .  - 

Preschool  children  left  alone  in  an 
apartment  while  their  parents  are  at 
work  are  obvious  cases  of  neglect,  but 
there  are  some  more  general  and 
subtle  trends  that  suggest  that  our  en> 
tl^e^  society  may  be  becoming  less 
«biM^neiited..Cro«5natioDa]  time  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  Americaos  are  spendr 
IDf  leas  time  In  ehUd  care  than  fbey  dHt 
la  the  paith  lev  time  tbaa  pareats  la 


This  article  is  excerpted  from 
a  Paper  that  Dr.  Booeock.  a  sociol- 
ogist toUn  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
iiatiojL  gave  in  January  at  a  spm- 
posium  iiitrijig  the  annual  vicet- 
ing  of  the  American  Association 
lor  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


other  countries  for  which  time  data  arc 
available. 

Ironically,  American  women  are 
spending  more  time  than  ever  on  house* 
work,  but  large  amounts  of  this  time 
are  devoted  to  the  care  and  repair 
of  "labor-saving"  appliances  and  to  the 
shopping  that  is  an  important  compon- 
ent of  a  consumption-oriented  society. 
Moreover,  a  large  chunk  of  mpny 
mothers'  ''child  care*'  time  is  spent  in 
chauffeuring  their  children.  As  Alexan- 
der Szalai  notes:  '*Two  marked  curi- 
osities ot  the  United  states  data  are 
how  little  time  is  spent  helping  children 
with  homework  and  how  much  time  is 
spent  transporting  them.". 

Few  studies  exist  of  how  much  and 
how  parent-Child  time  is  actually  spent, 
although  some  Informants  estimate  that- 
even  nongainfuUy  employed.,  mothers 
may  spend  as  little  as  15  or  20  minutes 
a  day  in  actual  communication  with 
their  preschool  children  and  that  many 
children  have  no  other  daily  meaningful 
contact  with  adults. 

Fathers  spend  even  less  time  with 
their  children.  Henry  B.  Biller's  own  re- 
search and  his  review  of  the  f^w  studies 
that  have  been  done  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  American  fathers  spend 
little  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  a  day 
^in  one-to-one  interaction  with  their 
Preschool  children,  although  there  are 
large  individual  differences,  with  a  few 
spending  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day 
with  infants. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  children's 
diaries  collected  by  the  author  and  her 
students  and  colleag:ues  for  a  nonrepre- 
sentative  sampling  of  communities  in 
New  York  state  and  on  the  West  Coast, 
indicates  that  children  not  la  school 
spend  most  of  their  time  alone  or  with 
other  children  (there  seems  to  be  some 
tendency  for  blg*city  children  to  spend 
less  time  than  suburban  or  small-town 
children  with  friends),  mostly  in  rela- 
tively unorganized  activities  such  as 
watching  television,  eating  snacks,  and 
"fooling  around." 

Few  spend  as  much  as  two  hours 
a  day  with  an  adult  other  than  a 
teaclier,  and  few  meals  are.  eaten  to- 
getber  as  a  family.  While  a  ttm  cWd- 
ren  90  gbopptng  ;whh  ttelr  nwlbera,  01- 
moat  nooe  do  errands  or  dwM  ot  con- 
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tribute  in  any  other  way  to  the  running 
of  ihe  home,  and  rareiy  does  a  child 
work  with  an  adult  on  some  project  or 
even  observe  an  adult  at  his  work  (in 
contrast  with,  say,  an  Israeli  kibbutz, 
where  children  not  only  work  in  the 
community  themselves,  but  also  daily 
see  their  parents  and  other  adults  en- 
gaged in  their  regular  work). 

We  did  interview  some  children  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  who  reg- 
ularly ate  meals  with  their  parents  and 
who  helped  around  the  home  In  some 
way,  but  the  large  amounts  of  tele- 
vision viewing  and  the  small  amount  of 
time  with  adults  seemed  to  prevail 
everywhere. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
status  of  children  in  our  society  is 
highly  ambiguous,  it  is  clear  that  the 
traditional  reasons  for  wanting  children 
— i.e.,  for  economic  r|E;asons'  or  to  ex- 
tend the  family  line  of  family  name- 
hove  all  but  disappeared  in  modern  sec- 
ularized societies. 

It.J:ias  been  argued  that  as  children 
hav^"^  lost  their  economic  and  familial 
value  to  parents,  they  have  become 
more  valued. In  a  qualitative  sense,  as 
they  provide  adults  with  personal  ex- 
periences and  pleasure  of  a  unique  sort 
Evaluation  of  this  argument  requires 
an  understanding  of  some  very  com- 
plex demographic  trends  as  well  as 
weighing  of  what  little  survey  data  are 
available  on  the  subject. 

It  does  seem  that  there  is  less  want- 
ing of  children  in  America,  and  in  de- 
veloped nations  generally,  than  in  the 
past  and  that  people  who  do  want  chil- 
dren want  fewer  of  them.  However,  we 
still  know  very  utUe  about  people's 
reasons  for  wanting— or  not  wanting— 
children,  nor  do  we  know  much  about 
their  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the 
children  they  have. 

Moreover,  examination  of;  the  role 
of  the  child  (role  defined  as  a  location 
in  a  social  system  with  the  rights  and 
obligations  attached  to  that  position)  in- 
dicates that  it  Is  unbalanced  and  tK- 
coming  more  so.  Child^development 
models  which  focus  upon  obtaining  ever 
finer  knowledge  about  the  sgecial  char- 
acteristics of  each  stage  inhhe  child's 
life  and  uPon  maximizing  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  social  development  at 
each  stage  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
children's  rights  but  are  virtually  silent 
cn  the  subject  of  obiigations.  .  .  ,  Cross- 
cultural  Work  suggests  rhat  children^ 
like  other  social  beings,  cnu  only  be 
integrated  into  the  larger  s:;ciety  if 
they  make  some  £ind  of  contribution  to 
it,  and  that  tbeir  self-esteem  depends 
upcn  their  having  obligations  as  well  as 
rights.  \ 


Imprisoning 
Our  Children 


U  EiiriMi  /A  THE  N.AYTiME  OF  OTHERS: 


Hcvicivvd  hy 
Colman  McCarthy 

A  rnso  is  cflsilv  made  lhai 
AtiuTica.  fnr  froni  cicjiin^  on 
its  t'hildn^ju  initially 
them'.  iMtich  t^f  this;  loathing 
has  becti  instiiutionaliml. 
>;o  Uint  onl>  the  ocfastonallv 
deranged  moleslor  on 
street  or  the  child  abuser  is 
seen  as  dangerous.  But  wlunt 
of  th  e  eli  I  Id  r  en  who  a 
killed  and  injurod  <  vi  ry 
summer  because  Conui  oss 
ha:^  tailed  for  10  _yeaiN  to 
PB.ss  a  youth  camp,  salriy 
law?  Or  tlie  sufferitts  chit^ 
drcn  of  runaway  fathers? 
Or  rbe  eliildi'en  in  rnrai 
Anieriea  whn  must  live  In 
shacks  becou.se  the  guvertt* 
meni  suh,sidlzos  housing?  for 
th(*  middle  clas*;  more  than 
foi-  the  poor? 

The  term  'Vhlld  abusr'' 
has  \\  narmw  Ic^^^l  di-rini* 
tinn.  but  for  the  vicUmi/»*d 
child  it  matters  NiUr 
wheilior  he  Is  hrotajlsied 
dimtly  by  a  crazed  adnit 
or  obliquely  hy  a  political 
system  that  treats  him  as 
wortiUess, 

It  is  hard  to  ^et  reporter,-? 
to  examine  the  methods  by 
whieh  poiltieians.  business 
interests.  hureaueraeJes  and 
the  courts  inst[tutif)naliz(? 
Amcriea's  hatred  of  ehil* 
dren.  but  Kenneth  Wooden 
is  one  exe&ption^  For  about 
three  years,  as  a  free-lance 
writer  getting  by  on  Rrant 
money,  he  travelled  to  30 
states  seeking  to  explain 
why  some  100,000  ehitdren 
between  the  as;*s  of  5  and  16 
are  imprisoned*  thoui;h  a 
ni5)jf*rity  have  committed  no 
crim^v  Thr  cln.<;ets  in  \^*hi^'^l 
thi;  chiUJj'cn  iwv  sinstn  d  jin- 
callrd  detention  i^ontors,  iv 
i'oini    schools    or    t  roiufjrj 

.^CllOol^i.  Witli  strmr  ni  fh(S:i 

Laiii"<l  *  homcs.**  iMnrht^'s ' 
or  '  fiospitaJs/^  W^o^jifcn  <  ^n^jf 
\\\fi\v  a  naiionnl  lndu^l  i 
th-tt  hf^  dpsrribrs  ;*s  't\  \y 
raiTJ^icnJ  nioi^sti-r  (i''Mr<'> 
in  *  ^he  very  rhildrrn  it  ^^;ls 
oinL^n'taled  to  sjjve/* 
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is  t'hvjriy  iwv^vy  nt 
lu^  round— *cvery  do* 
:ir.'id>'tt!on  fmin  solitary  ron 
trnemrnl  Lo  injections  uilh 
l>Ohf|^  fur  ino<firyiu-  dru;js 

h\x\  ho  W  iniyreMcd  ii»  Wwvj, 
m^iVi'  fi   toni'  *Miidt* 

Uirt^nuh  ^n^>il><^r  oi'  Amor 
iea's  IjcIIs.  His  Itonk's  vnlm* 
lies  in  iU  eMiminalinn  of 
f^misc^i.  ^111(1  iiovii'  thi*  d''i  i 
sions  \>\  \^\\\\Vw  uf= 
ihon;^li  jvnude.  art-  rcU^rcd 
to  the  di'moat-im:  of  iliil^ 
dren  in  hiui*  ci>lls.  '*U  y^t^^ 
could  sc^^vuinizi;  tKe  finim* 
rial  structure  of  jnvtniito 
'"aeilities  v^ith  their  Uti^u-nsc 
budgets  and  inuHiptc^  insti- 
tutional uei*ds.  one  wfivdd 
find  most  of  thrm  riddled 
with  conHifts  of  inteu^sl 
and  nnki^d  rorrnption.  Clenr* 
rut  ociimplcs  of  this  include 
soun^  Oeovuia  jails  tliat  havr 
:turn*koy  tecs'  and^rcfuse  to 
release  rhildroh  mHil  thcii* 
parents  hav*e  twiid  ihr  loctil 
sheriff  room  and  boai^d/' 

In  another  state — Illiuois, 
ix*f6rc  flov.  Dimiel  Walker's 
admmrslnnion  —  **memos 
woidd  onnu*  down  from  Ihe 
governor's  ofHee  eojmn.ind* 
ing  tbe  Youth  Department 
to  send  ehildrcn  to  seleet 
private  faeiiiUes  beeause 
their  census  eounts  were 
low.  Children  were  berded 
off  like  eatUe  to  enhanee 
profits  enjoyed  by  tbe  busi- 
ness cronies  of  Ibeal  poli^ 
ticians." 

Loeked  within  the  state's 
institutions,  tbe  ehildrcn 
:dso  jre  imprisoned  within 
the  fblls  of  their  own  handi- 
caps; the  sei^orest  is  often 
'illiteracy.    Wpoden  argues 

pf^rsuasii^ely  that  early  dit- 
ficulUes  with  reading  are 
major  eauses  of  later  in* 
eaaeration.  'For  the  child 
\^Ml^>  falls  behind,  who  hoars 
sueh  words  as  *dumb'  or  *re* 
taidcd.^  'uonroader*  and 
failure'  ,  .  .  the  damage  to 
his  self^esteenri  is  almost 
oeitainly  irre^Trsible,  These 
years  of  edueatiooal  failure 
shiitter  rho  self  confidence 
of  the  chihl.  Failure  leads  to 
frustration  and  hopeless- 
ness, whioh  ni  turn  (*ao  lead 
to  aafjiressivoess. ; . 


TIIE  PHI-NOMlsNON  Oi-  CHILD  MALmfSATWNT 
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Wooden  knows  somethinj^ 
about  children  on  whom  tho 
srliools  ^ive  up  and  wlio 
turn  10  violonci'.  In  a  mov* 
Ing  account  of  his  own  hoy 
hot>d.  lie  tolb  of  teacliors 
dismissing  iiim  a^^  ''dumb 
and  slow/'  lie  turjied  to 
vandalism,  and  ooly  after 
the  Army  took  a  ehanec  oil 
tdm^lie  was  a  libraiT  assist- 
ajit  —  did  lie  go  back  to 
School  Tlic  same  bi£;b  school 
that  onee  f:ave  bim  an  IQ 
rating  of  78  hired  him  years 
later  to  teaeh. 

To  eorriet  some  of  tbe 
abuses  now  suffered  by  im* 
piisoned  children.  Wooden 
asks  that  Congress  create  a 
National  Child  Health  Care 
Knfon'f^mcnt  Agency/'  pass 
ti  **IVatiooat  Snicido  l*rcvcn- 
lion  Act  for  fnearceratefl 
VoiJth''  tnid  lhat  tbe  eounti-y 
rsfahlish  a  ^^Biil  of  nights 
for  Children;^  Wooden  is 
s«ine  and  compassionate  in 
ikdvancirig  *;ucii  id*  as.  but 
ijc  is  up  ai^ain.st  a  ("onizress 
tJiat  is  part  of  (hr  system 
(hat  institution.!  11 hatred 
for  children.  It  is  happy  to 
spend  $21  billion  on  the  B^l 
bomber  but  only  proi^ides 
l?13  milliot)  a  year  for  the 
National  Hight  to  Head  pro* 
gram. 

can  write*  that 
takf*  (inistic  and 
iKi  improve  rhf* 
education  at  a 
l>a.sic  lc\ L'ltOdrcn  in  in- 
rrcasin;;  Mumhers  will  fill 
ih<^  youth  jaiis  and  lator  the 
adnll  prisons/"  hut  in  ^V;tsh* 
im^ton  thai  is  passed  off  asv 
sofihraded  iTlH^ralisrn.  ti  is 
0  realist  likt^  (W*r:ilrt  Ford 
^^'h*J  has  soloHon:  in  his 
btalc  of  ihr  Union  nn^ssa^t■. 
lie  called  for  Uu*  constrnt- 
tion  of  fouv  new  fetleral 
j>risoris. 


Reprinted  by  Permission  ot  the 
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Wooden 
"uriJc>s  u> 
bold  <iU:\i> 
quaiitv  Of 
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TheyVe 


ily  \c(l  OXjorniiin 

In  N(>w  York  Ciiy,  rhe  children  of 
Uie  oppressed  are  under  sentence  of 
t!c;»ih  The  very  youngp  babies  just 
horn,  iwe  ihrusi  from  the  beginning 
jnro  n  \^'orld^  le*'irned  in  ways  of 
^1;iu;;hter.  No  jime  for  Siiving  them. 
:hi'  Ju'  )s  cast  in  the  cr.-^dlc.  Death 
pnn.*eeds  on  its  w^y  to  hli^ht  their 
;inJ  their  .spirits.  Hope,  joy. 


,Ved  O'CormiiJJ  is  n  *Vew  Vork 

T/)J5  anicie  reprinted*  by  per* 
mjssjofi,  from  the  New  York  Times 
Nfagazine. 


wor^der,  all  arc  mauled>  wrecked  and 
fated  to  end  in  the  grave,  whether 
that  grave  be  the  sireeis>  jailor  some 
weJl-tended  cemetery. 


I  write  of  New  Vork  City,  Harlem 
espf'CialJy.  I  have  worked  there  near- 
ly 10  years  ia  a  nursery  school  J 
<;rar:cd  in  1966.  (1  call  it  a  liberation 
camp.  It  is  privately  supported,  and 
v;e  tjet  no  ftovernment  aid.  We  accept 
any  chiid  who  comeK  to  us,  feeding 
each  lireakfast  and  lunch. ) 

1  will  write  of  children  1  l^now  now 
and  ^ave  known  in  the  past.  They 
came  to  us  out  of  torments  that  would 
make  stones  weep,  I  write  of  what  I 
hiiVc  seen,  I  have  added  nothing.  1 
have  imagined  nofhing.  I  have  seen 
poor  white  children  in  Kansas,  Irish 
f;i<ij  in  i^tiblin  and  boy^  in  Chile  slip- 
pint;  as  quickly  as  Harlem  children 


Wrecked  Parents,  Brainless  Love 

RiSht  To  Destroy 


*TIic  dirt  win  thicken  tm  licnnics  neck  ;in(l  wristik  um\  in  Sfjnie 
wiiy  it  will  penetnite  his  spirit.  One  ikiy  be  will  exivkjdc,  , .  ; 
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the  Children 


The  children  I  see  each  day  are 
dying,  i  must  ask  myself  what  T  can 
do  to  release  them  and  their  kin  from, 
the  killers  that  have  pursued  and 
.caught  them.  1  am  in  Llarlem,  then,; 
to  siive  children  from  their  guardiilhs 
iblood  kin  fir  not),,  from  the  streets 
and  the  oppressors  in  all  their  masks. 
Tilt?  law  suffers  from  an  overwhelrh- 
iiuj  passivity  in  the  fa^ee  of  this  epi- 
demic  of  child  abuse  and  its  :ittcnd* 
ant  horrors.  There  are  not  enough 
investigators  to  probe  into  the  Uvcs 
of  these  children:  and  once  the  proc-^ 
ess  is  begun,  the  change  sought  in 
their  lives  takes  months  of  tedio^s 
red  tape  to  get  underway  and  o^ten' 
t^U'i  JtV^;;.  r^milies  niove,  re- 


fuse to  give  the  child  up,  suffer 
momentary  change  of  he*irt.  deposit 
him  in  the  hands  ol'  respecti^ble  kin 
(orauhi!e  and  abort  investigation. 

It  is  time  now  for  agencies  and 
individuals  who  hold  ihen:selves  re- 
sponsible  for  the  lives  of  Ihese  batter- 
ed* suffering  children  to  study  with 
—  and  science  —  the  meaninj^ 
and  function  of  the  famiiy.  to  ask 
whether  *i  family  has  the  right  to  im- 
pose Its  destructiv^e  manners  and 
style  on  the  innocent  and  to  find  ways 
to  bnng  change  into  these  children's 
lives  with  curative  intensity.  The 
community,  the  state*  the  churches, 
fhe  c^^tirn;,  the  law*,  polttTcr^ns, 
educators  must  say  NoJ  to  those  who 


cripple  children.  They  must  offer. 

.  <<them  a  revolutionary  purpose  atut" 

^.  Klop  the  slaufihter. 

UTiat  we  all  must  seek  is  a  way  IQ 
speak  far  the  children  of  the  oppress- 
ed, a  v^-ay  to  become  their  surrogate 
w  ill  to  live.  We  must  seek,  too,  to  tell 
the  oppressed  that  they  are  oppress- 
ed and  that  Unless  they  move  to 
chnoge  their  lives,  the  slate  in  its 
wfjrk  tvjth  these  children  w^ill  simply 
have  to  become  a  tyrant  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

In  three^  rooms  of  an  aparimeni 
above  a  dry  cleaner,  Tommy  lived 
with  his  mother,  her  friends  and 
roaches.  He  was  2.  Since  his  birth,  he 
had  been  constantly  sick.  Lead  poi- 
soning had  landed  him  in  the  hospital 
for  a  month.  His  skin  was  ashen.  He 
slept  all  da  y,  seldom  ate  and  stagger- 
See  CHILDREN,  B-l 
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ci\  irijo  my  scIkjoI  now  nniJ  then,  when 
1  L^i^ilJ  iiofMunic  his  mother  to  let 
Uitn  L'(»nio  or  when  she  needed  m  io 
hiihysii.  Tht*  ^jpirii  had  ^:ont'  limp  in 
him  and  from  lits  vycs  sljone  ;i  fnbri* 
uiuon  (nf  hlV 

One  inonnnr:,  auc  id'  our  wtjrkcrs 
\(}Ui  mc  hj.s  iti(ith<.T  had  snid  him  Xo  a 
woman  she  fitcX  in  a  chnic.  I  hounded 
up  ttJ  Tninmy's  tl;ii  ami  found  liim 
tficrc  with  Ills  nituh(.'r  and  a  strange 
couple.  The  woman  Had  Tommy  in 
her  arinK.  His  moiher  i>;u  by  the 
stdve/l  asked  il  she  had  sold  him. 
She  said  no:  Slie  had  given  him  to 
those  people.  How  Tnueh,  I  asked,  dtd 
you  «et  ?  She  said,  'I  did  not  sell 
him," 

I  went  baek  iny  school  and  asked 
the  workers  for  more  information. 
She  was  paid  SHOO  for  him.  they  told 
mc,  I  plionod  a  friend  in  a  child  care 
a^Cney  and  :isUed  what  I  ou^ht  to  do. 
I  phmied  Tcftmiiy  s  mother  s  social 
w(K  kt'r  ;ind  asked  licr  to  eome  up  to 
i;ttk  lo  all  of  us.  My  (Uh\.  I  Uioufiht. 
you  simply  eann<»t  sell  a  ehild. 

The  soeial  worker  investigated  and 
made  eallsh(.'iv  and  I  here,  and  by  the 
end  of  tile  day  some  agreement  hiid 
been  reached^th;it  the  prospective 
parents  in  ihe  elinie  and  Tommy's 
mother  would  meet  the  oext  day  vkrtth 
the  Hureau  (>f  Child  Welfare.  They 
never  did.  Tommy,  moiher  and  cou- 
ple vanished, 

1  saw  Tommy  some  months  after- 
ward with  his  natural  mother,  I 
asked  her  where  he  lived.  She  said  in 
Brooklyn,  I  looke(l  in  Tommy's  eyes, 
Hewasdead, 

Recently  I  heard  ihat  she  had  had 
another  child  and  .sold  it  on  her  first 
day  home  from  the  hospital. 

Why  did  I  have  to  through  such 
trouble  to  ^^et  link*  Tommy  out  of  the 
clutches  of  his  mother  antt  those 
buyers?  My  effoil  to  become 
Tommy's  surri»«ate  will  was  a  fail- 
ure, J  had  no  power,  I  luid  no  proof. 
The  s<ieial  worker  seemed  blaod, 
hired  and  so  fearful  of  hurling  peo* 
ple/s  feelings  (hat  from  the  beginniui^ 
I  kne^v  Tommy  was  tioim  to  be  sold 
and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
ab<jui  it. 


Carlta  loves  Lennie.  I  do  not  know 
many  mothers  who  can  say,  as  she 
docs,  with  such  depth  of  feelinfi^  "I 
love  my  son, "  She  would  willingly 
(jtve  him  all  that  is  cood,  but  she  is 


iinliirified*  UTLvkt^d  —  and  a  victim. 
n<^r  past  was  filled  with  troubles.  She 
drank  and  seemed  h\  have  liiile  will 
kf  fend  off  men.  ller  a[>arinu'jii  was  a 
rava»;LHl  U(Jrn*r  roache,s  in  iIil*  ice- 
bm,  unne'Si^aked  sheets  in  pdes  on 
ihu*  flotN\  hniken  jiUiss  e^  erywiiere, 

Lennie,  ^  years  oUl,  ffayile,  ^jver- 
wheltnin^ly  lucid,  wandered  anuaidi 
missing;  nothiiij^*  watchini^  his  mother 
dtstrov  herself.  Ihs  hnUher*  brain 
dajna^eil,  a  hulking.  vt'arold  ehdd* 
overwvifilM,  sinmhln^ji,  voicelesR. 
luix-'ht'd  about  ilie  tonnis.  (>ne<\  he 
nearly  drowneil  in  a  tnh  filled  with 
filthy  water,  Twiee,  Cariia  s<*l  fire  to 
her  betl,  and  Iwiee  I,cnjtie  ealltnl  ihe 
Fue  Department, 

Atteneies  came  and  agencies  went. 
Men  with  Serious  intentions  appear* 
ed,  judged  what  they  saw  as  horren^ 
dous  and  did  nothing.  One  fellow 
gave  her  a  month  to  improve  her  lot, 
t:et  to  Alcoholtes  Anonymous  and 
straighten  up  her  flat,  but  I  told  him 
she  never  would  be  able  to  do  it,  and 
indeed  shedidn't, 

I  said  if  Cariia  wanted  to  go  to  hell 
that  was  her  business;  it  w^is  our 
busine,ss  to  save  Lennie.  But  every- 
thing \vas  eovered  with  a  hushed  kind 
of  ti'v^ai  manners.  Cariia's  privacy 
must  proteeted/'  a  tiood  lady  told 
me, )  1  Knew  it  was  yoinj^  to  be  impos- 
sible \o  do  anything;.  It  w^is  as  if  I 
stood  on  b<K)rd  a  ship  and  deliberated 
wnth  the  captain  if  we  ouglit  to  throw 
a  life  jaeket  to  a  drowning  child  be- 
fore we  ROt  his  mother  s  permission. 

Lennie  hung  on,  I  picked  him  up  in 
ihc  mornings  to  take  him  to  school. 
His  little  body  and  spirit  were  large 
enough  ai  that  moment  to  store  away 
the  nighttnares  in  .some  corner  of  his 
mind.  In  a  week,  though,  he  begao  to 
fly  into  rages,  run  away  from  sehooL 
sulk,  make  up  tales,  refuse  to  do 
class  work  and  weep  when  I  had  to 
return  him  home.  By  then,  Carita  had 
a  new  gentleman  caller.  (One  day, 
Lennie  saw  a  stranger  rape  his  moth- 
er.) Lennie  speiit  the  hours  away 
frmn  .school  on  the  .stoop  of  his  apart- 
ment house  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
worst  heroin  quarters  of  the  city. 
Finally,  after  months  of  has.sling,  he 
was  made  the  ward  of  a  ^ood  woman 
with  a  house  on  Staten  Island,  It  took 
fnnr  years  to  «et  him  there,  Carita 
onee  said  to  mt*,  '1  love  him  so,  but, 
Ned.  I  dnirt  l;m>w  wli;»t  to  do.  Help 
me,  Ned,"  I  eould  not.  No  one  eould, 

A  few  days  ayo,  I  diseovered  that 
Letmie  must  now  leave  his  foster 
home,  ITe  will  be  sent  to  a  therapeu- 
tte  school  in  the  country.  The  pa^t 
has  taken  its  vcn;;eance  on  him.  He  is 
still  a  vibrant  child,  but  the  fabric 
within  him  is  crumbhng.  The  foster 
care  he  received  was  absurd  from 
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the  hcRinnini*  His  father  whom  he 
Sees  twice  a  ycnr  will  nnl  free  him  for 
adopnon.  Ili.s  siuTof^nie  will  to  live 
h<js  noi  been  hutni.  Thus,  tht  ajien^ 
cies  and  schools  responsible  for  him 
will  have  to  share  the  burden  of 
l-pennic*s  fate. 


I  know  that  what  I  have  reported, 
eecn  though  ]  huve  seen  it  all  hap- 
pen, will  be  criticized  as  beinR 
gloomy,  as  casting  doubt  on  an  entire 
community's  ability  to  care  for  ils 
children.  It  think  that  such  a 
criticism  is  in  part  justified.  T  am 
Rloomy.  1  do  criticize  the  people  of 
the  community  as  much  as  I  criticize 
—  att;ick.  I  thiuk  —  the  law,  the 
cliurch,  the  f!overnment  on  every 
level,  ill  their  indifference  to  this 
slaughter  of  the  innocent. 


Stella  is  3  :md  Jiearly  mute.  There 
is  nothing:  elinicnily  wrong  with  her. 
She  merely  does  not  know  yoE  how  to 
talk.  (Often,  the  first  faeitliv  that  litis 
been  stricken  in  tht*^  children  we  meet 
in  our  seh(Mjl  is  their  :tbility  to  speak. 
It  is  usually  din^inosed  as  a  speech 
defeat,  hut  inost  often  I  h.U'e  /ound  it 
to  be  sunply  ihey-esiilt  of  hearing  b;jd 
Kntiiish.  listennii;  to  [Wthinf:  but  tele- 
vision ;ind  beinf:\sp(ikcn  to  hardly  m 
all)  ! 


Stella's  mother  stands  in  the  door- 
way  of.her  apartment  like  a  chained 
totem.  Stella  smiles  u  mute  sinile 
when  i  see  her  iji  the  mornintii  jumps 
Lip  a  little  and  runs  inward  mc.  She 
looks  at  nothing,  reeo^ni/es  nothing. 
She  has  no  notion  of  what  to  do  wiTh 
toys,  blocks,  crayons,  scissors. 

She  loves  to  play  with  Link,  a  boy 
of  .1.  who,  like  Stella,  lias  developed 
ov2r  the  months,  since  he  has  l)een 
coming  to  my  liberation  camp,  from 
a  screaming,  weeping  mess  into  a 
beaiitifiil  little  boy,  stricken  but  fight- 
ing  to  know  his  world.  Stella,  mute: 
Link,  awasih  with  nerves  and  chaos. 

Link's  mother,  like  Stellas,  is  a 
woman  of  intense  unhappiness.  Her 
life,  her  children,  her  fiat,  all  are  in  a 
state  of  n'fior  moni.^i.  Nothing 
changes  from  day  to  day:  her  eyes 
i:n>w  duller  and  duller;  she  never 
laughs,  and  the  children  take  on  her 
morbidity. 

1  do  not  doubt  that  the  mothers  I 
write  about  lovetheir  ehildren.  Vet  it 
is  ii  love  that  lacks  p;ujenee.  under* 
stiindinti.  science.  I  love  flowers.  I  do 
not  Think  . any  sttiht  m. this  .world  de- 
Imhts  me  more  than  a  crocus.  But  the 
ijitensity  of  my  Iovjl'  does  not  qualify 
me  to  become  a  curator  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Hotanic  (hardens:  i  liave  hot  oile 
whit     kiTowlcdgc  of  liow  to  prevent 
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bli^lit,  how  tt]  skMti  a  i  av;tgin(:  weed. 
Nor  do  I  know  the  difference  beiwceii 
a  Hire  tropieal  plant  ^'iiid  poison  ivy.  I 
hiu  e  a  brainless  love  of  Howevs, 
Stella's  motticr  and  I*ink's  tiave  a 
brainless  love  Tor  their  children. 

Stella  is  a  viettm,  as  a  flower  [nif^ht 
be.  and  her  fiitore  lies  in  her  moth- 
CI power  over  lier;  It  is  absolute 
pf»\ver. 

Nate  rules  his  hoti^ehold  with  irre- 
pressible violcnee.  U\s  fiw  ehildren 
are  broken  Hfinrcs,  products  of 
rh*Mr  p<'it\>nls'  tra^ie  battles  that  rau*e 
day  and  ni^ln ,  The  household 
rrver  he  rates  willi  barrenness: 
broken  furniture,  a  iefn^;erator  that 
'doe?<  iKU  work  ai^ti  a  berserk  tnlevi- 
sioji  set. 

Ilenoie,  at  5.  is  so  dirty  that  when  I 
lift  lihn  onto  tny  sfic»tildcrs  dirf  flakes 
ofJ'  lii.s  wi'ist.s  a[id  neck.  None  of  _the 
cliitJren  ean  yet  jipeak  one  elejif  seiv 
tenee.  Crheir  aues  are  1  to  ID  Wei* 
fare  evicted  tliem  from  their  flat. 
Now  they  are  livine  in  a  hotel  down- 
town until  they  are  moved  into  a 
housinf^  project.  It'wiU  be  the  same 
there,  one  hou^c  of  torment  to  anoth- 
er. The  dit  t  v;ill  thicken  on  Rennie's 
neck  and  wrists,  and  in  some  way  it 
will  penetrate  liis  spirit.  One  day,  he 
will  explode,  do  violence  to  himself, 
or  to  another,  and  the  headlonc 
plunge  toward  death  will  be  ovct". 

Daniel,  now  19,  eamc  to  iny  school 
when  it  first  opened.  He  was9  then^  A 
year  ;i«o,  I  saw  him  in  a  doorway  on 
12Sili  Street.  I  Ivid  remembered  him 
as  oEie  of  the  loveliest  kids  on  the 
bloek.  }\c  had  a  special  kind  of  hilar- 
ity Jibout  him.  a  clean,  direct  pres- 
ence. Unt  when  I  said  hello  he  looked 
at  mc.  eyes  and  body  in  an  embat- 
tled, razor-sharp  fury.  I  walked  down 
the  street  and  turned  once  toward 
him,  and  be  he*Tvcd  a  Coke  bottle  at 
me.  I  ducked.  He  missed  me  by  an 
inch.  I  ve  not  seen  him  since. 


I  seek  tn  my  work  the  power  of  the 
surrogate  will.  Mute  Stella,  Lennie. 
Link,  Tommy  and  others  Tve  known 
would  Imvc  survived  had  some  law 
imposed  healinfif  in  time,  {\m  I  say- 
ing  \hcsc  ehildren  are  lost?  I  think  I 
amJ  l^he  space  thet  Hes  between  a 
court  's  or  an  agency's  awareness  "f  a 
child's  aiiony  and  the  removal  of  that 
child  from  the  loetis  of  riesiniciion  ts 
often  the  space  in  which  the  final 
sicknettR  takes  aver  with  such  intensi^ 
ty  iliai  no  matter  what  happens  later 
the  Hnme  for  that  child  is  up. 

What  can  I  su^fjest  as  solutions  to 


tlir  calaruiiies  rMcnrioncd  liere?  Is  it, 
fn  st,  peHiap.s  a  problem  of  literacy 

not  merely  the  ability  to  read  and 
wiJte  but  the  ability  m  read  one*s 
own  place  in  time  '  The  ability  tci  see 
iviiat  is  bappeitinf!  around  one*s  fami* 
ly*  within  the  hOEne.  in  the  streets.  I 
must  find^,a  w\iy  to  leach  the  oppress* 
cd  iiiari  and  woman  how  to  decipher 
the  oppressing  wnrld  so  tbjit  they  can 
w"iiie  warajjainst  it. 

Wiat  I  seek  is  a  revolutionary  liter- 
acy. Mipht  not  a  tiia.ssive  effort  by 
ilie  state  and  ciiy  to  jnvade  the 
str^^ets  with  24  lionr  centers  of  lieal- 
in{\  be  a  heuiiiniti^  ttiwoni  this  new 
aware»iess  iif  lifeV  I  itiink  of  sttire* 
fronts  where  itareoi^  eonld  i:et  i^uick 
helj>  in  problems  of  null  ition,  rashes, 
earaches,  bruises,  colds  ait  tho^e 
debilitatinti  crises  that  cuo,  if  never 
NC*^n  to,  infect  a  child's  ;:niwth:  li* 
brarics  and  minischools  where  peo- 
ple could  come  to  read*  talk,  draw, 
even  watch  televisian.  where  the  op* 
pressed  could  bcf^in  ro  conic  into 
contact  with  the  boimty  -  not  Ihe 
debris  —  of  the  w^orld.  I  think  of  all 
the  space  that  uoes  to  waste  in  Har 
lem. 

I  think  of  the  blt^ck,  how  it  could  be 
such  a  force  for  cUinfie.  If'there  w^ere 
some  folk  on  the  block  who  could 
organize  a  kind  of  court  where  trou- 
bled parents  could  come  and  seek 
help,  then  perhap.s  tbe  sense  of  alien- 
ation that  Carita  feels  mieht  burn 
into  a  Sense  of  hope. 

l^ut,  in  this  land,  such  att  dct  of 
communal  ardor  is  haixJ  to  nchievc. 
Jn  China,  where  I  visited  m  197.\,  it 
h*is  been  achieved,  but  here  in  our 
conmioniiy  where  ei'Cryooe  seems  to 
know  everyone's  business,  where  not 
a  spari  ow  which  fails  or  a  child  who 
dies  tines  unrecorded  in  *iomeone's 
memory,  there  i.s  a  vast  silence,  a 
reticenee  that  allows  things  to  pro- 
ceed On  their  deadly  course  with 
hardly  a  sigh  to  note  the  carnage- 

Would  it  be  t)ossible  for  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  ihc  Ford  Foun- 
dation toj^etber  to  build  a  community 
of  heaiinc  in  Harlem,  with  a  staff  of 
doctors,  nutritionists,  teachers, 
psychiatrists,  ministers  {if  they  were 
needed),  lawyers,  judges,  scientists 
who  w^ould  give*  their  time  to  discbv* 
criof^  ways  of  creaUn^:  a  revohnton- 
ary  life? 

Hut  sUch  a  community  of  beaiinp 
must  have  behind  it  some  clom  so 
th:it.  as  t  have  mentioned  before*,  if 
Canta  refuses  to  uo,  it  wit\  be  marie 
clear  to  her  that  Lennie  mast  —  or  he 
wdi  bt^  hauled  off,  now  or  later, 
you;*f*  or  oUi.  in  a  cheap  coffin,  per 
fecrly  dicssod.  lo  a  0  nvQ  in  :in  earth 
that  n<Hicir^ed  the  evti»<  Uiat  killed 
hint. 
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Medical  Gare  Lacking 
For  Children  of  Poor  i 


United  Prcsi  [nt«rnattoMl 

Nearly  half  the  children 
of  poor  families  need  medi- 
cal care  but  most  are 
denied  even  the  free  physi- 
cal exams  provided  by  law> 
according  to  a  congression- 
al staff  report  pref>arcd  for 
a  House  investigations  sub- 
committee. 

The  report*  made  public 
yesterday,  said  the  states 
provided  the  required 
examinations  for  only  L9 
out  of  13,8  million  needy 
children  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30. 

Even  among  those  found 
to  need  treatment,  the  re- 
port said.  39.6  percent  or 
340.000  children  were  not 
treated. 

0F],9  MILLION  children 
examined  in  fiscal  1975,  45J 
percent   needed  medical 
^treatment  of  some  kind,  it 



From  this  finding*  It  esti- 
mated that  about  5/8  million 
of  the  eligible  13.8  million 
children  need  medical  aid. 

It  estimated  that  12  per- 
cent (L5  million)  of  the  5.8 
million  have  vision  prob- 
lems, 5,1  j>ercent  (650,000) 
have  hearing  problems  and 
4  percent  (510,000)  have 
iron-deficiency  anemia, 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
is  examining  state  compli- 
ance with  a  1967  federal  law 
which  requires  them  to  pro- 
vide free  nealth  services  for 
children  of  families  with  in- 
comes at.  or  below  the 
officially-designated 
poverty  level. 

Congress  has  accused  the 
Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  of 
failing  to  enforce  the  law, 
which  was  designed  to  cut 
the  taxpayer  cost  of  medi- 
cal welfare  services  to 
needy  adults-  
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I.     VllE  LMIKKOMEKON  Of  OtTILl)  HALTREA'miNT  (1.13) 


Substandard  Homes  for  Problem  Cases 

Shipping  Children  South 


DETROIT  (UIM)  ^ 
States  with  fat  welfare 
budgets  arc  shipping  un- 
wanted Problem  cnildrcn  by 
the  hundreds  to  expensive 
but  substandard  comnier- 
eial  homes  in  Texas,  the  De- 
troit News  said  today. 

The  News  said  welfare 
records  show  such  states  as 
Michigan.  Illinois  and 
I.ouisiona  have  sent  eino^ 
tionaDy  disturbed  young- 
sters t[>  private  Texas  cen- 
ters accused  of  child 
beating,  inadequate  health 
care  and  other  abuses. 

"AS  A  RESULT/'  the 
newspaper  said  in  a  copy- 
righted story,  *  the  Justice 
Department  has  joined  in  a 
class-action  suit  specifical- 
ly charging  that  26  of  the 
private  centers  in  Texas 
have  been  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Louisi- 
ana children  who  have  been 
'forced  to  undergo  exces- 
sive sedation  and  subj<*cted 
to  meehanttral  restraints, 
prolonged  isolation  and 
corporal  punishment.' 


"Among  the  ISO  so-called 
treatment  centers  licensed 
by  Texas  authorities  arc 
those  that  have  reaped  an 
estimated  $8  million  from 
the  state  of  Illinois  and 
more  than  $3,5  million  a 
year  from  the  state  of 
Louisiana  ia  the  interstate 
shipmenE  of  more  than  l^SOO 
children,  some  of  them 
under  10  years  old.'' 

In  the  report  from  Austin, 
Tex. ,  News  investigative  re- 
porter Seth  Kantor  said  the 
Justice  department  and  a 
civil  rights  lawyer  have 
also  sued  one  such  Texas 
institution,  the  Summit 
Oaks  Achievement  Center, 
Ine* 

"Michigan  is  paying  up  to 
$57  a  day  —  $20,800  a  year 
—  per  child  at'  Summit 
Oaks,  where  'bad'  children 
are  belt-whipPed  and  the 
.good  ones  are  given  12- 
f^auge  shotguns  and  high- 
powered  rifles  to  stal*k 
{;ame  in  the  piney  woods  of 
East  Texas/'  Kantor  said. 

Kantor  quoted  Summit 
Oaks'  co-owner  Calvin 
,Tackson  as  saying  the  suit, 
which  would  force  states  to 
bring  their  children  home 
from, the  Texas  eenters.  is 
''unfair"  nnd  "like  bringing 
a  bunch  of  preachers  into 
court.'' 

Bijt,  Kantor  said.  Jack* 


son  feels  federal  courts 
eventually  will  order  states 
to  give  emotionally  troubled 
youngsters  local  care,  and 
he  plans  a  counter-strategy 
of  establishing  Summit 
Oaks  franchises  in  other 
states  "like  a  Colonel  Sand- 
ers fried  chie]ken  opera* 
tion/* 

'The  wiiy  I  see  it/'  Kan ; 
tor  quoted  Jackson  as 
saying,  "1  would  be  sort  of 
the  Colonel  Sanders  of  the 
children's  treatment  cen* 
tcrs.  My  people  are  going  to 
fry  \t  in  my  batter  or  not  fry 
it  atall/' 

KANTOR  said  commer 
eial  child  care  centers  have 
sprung  Up  as  a  multimillton 
dollar  industry  in  Texas  be- 
cause the  state  has  few 
Irws  on  the  subject  and 
flimsy  licensing  require- 
ments. 

He  quoted  Texas  Atty. 
Cen.  John  L,  Hill  as  saying 
medical  regulations  tn  the 
centers  are  "highly  inade- 
quate/' 

Kantor  said  some  institii? 
tions  also  flunked  fire  and 
sanitary  inspections,  and 
others  had  been  accused  of 
taming  violent  children 
with  heavy  drug  doses.  Few 
of  the  homes  measure  up  to 
child*eare  standards  requir* 
ed  by  law  in  the  childrens' 
home  states,  Kantor  !iaid. 
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I.     im  PlffiNOMENOH  OF  C*iXTJ)  MALTREAIMEN T  (1.14) 


Ellen  Goodman 


Child-Snatching 


BOSTON  —  Usuallr,  the  eases  aj^e 
less  dramatie*  They  rarely  involve  a 
speeding  car  and  a  captured  suit,  or 
private  planes  waiting  at  a  New  York 
airport.  Usually  they  dojrt  nnkc  tUe 
evening  news  nr  paije  one  of  llie  innr* 
ninj;  papers. 

Usually  (he  cast  tlhnrnHors  isn  t 
as  rich  or  renowned  PiiUshm^h  niiJ 
lionaire  Sc?tt'ord  IVosser  Mellon  and 
Jui  ex^wiff^  Karen  Boyd  Mellon.    .  ' 

But  aside  from  the  noktrie(v.' thnt 
surrounded  iiie  yrubby  abcluetion  of 
two  frightened  little  girls  in  front  of  ^ 
two-family  house   in  Brooklyn*  ^ 
event  was  almost  commpn. 

It  is  a  tactle  used  with  appalling  fre- 
queney  in  vicious  eustocly  battles  all 
over  the  country.  It*sea(led;  Take  th»* 
Children  and  Run^ 

It's  happened  now  twiee  to  the  Mel- 
lon ehildren,  ages  5  and  7.  The  first 
time  it  was  their  mother  who  snatehed  ' 
them  while  they  were  visiting  and  took 
them  on  a  four-month  journey  through 
14  hotels,  under  nine  different  pseudo- 
nyms. The  second  time  it  was  their  fa- 


ther or  ralher.  iheir  fathers  hired 
men  who  jiosed  as^fBI  agents  and  car- 
ried them  baek  again. 

liut  the  "^ame"  i.s  played  bv  others 
As  the  numher  of  divorces  increase  so 
iht  ihc  number  of  vijiilante  parvni^ 
wlur  arc  tokin^i  iiie  nti^lody  laws  int*> 
thtnrovvn  Jiamf^;.  Ami  soino  unm}>s  c^* 
tiniatcihat  100.000  i4ijld-i?tiaichin;i.s  oc- 
curred Inst  .vear  af(rnc. 

The  victimized  parent— uac  win 
doesn't  know  wliej-o  IUk  or  her  <-hihi-  <s 
—is  almost  helpless,  .Actordiii;;  Uy  a 
Wash in^jlon  based  group.  Children's 
nights,  Inc.,  which  handles  dozens  "of 
these  calls  every  month,  the  victimized 
parent  gets  little  support  from  the  po- 
lice "They  consider  Jt  a  domestic  ma*^ 
ter.  They  say.  ^Ve  don't  waat  to  ;;ct  in- 
volved in  family  problems/  says  the 
group's  Arnold  Miller,  who  hasn't  seen 
his  own  6-ycar-old  son  In  a  year.  ■ 

The  FBI  is  no  help  either,  althougli 
most  of  the  children  arc  taken  across 
state  lines.  It's  *'out  of  their  jnrisdic^ 
tion/*  because  parents  are  specifically 
exempt  from  the  federal  kidnappin- 
statutes.  The  parent  who  Veals'*  las 
child  can't  be  accused  of  kidnapping. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Parent  who 
abducts  his  or  her  children  can  often 
iJain  legal  custody  of  them  in  another 
j-talc.  jn  Ihc  confusion  of  custody  laws 
that  change  at  the  borders  of  states  as 
if  they  were  ancient  principalities.  ^ 
J>arcnt  tan  comparison  shop  until  he- 
fir  i^iic  finds  the  best  deaf. 

There  arc  at  least  two  wavs  (o  r<^ 
dure  thr  attrai'tivcncss  of  this  scif-hrfij 
tnt^tic.  The  first  is  to  make  parents  le- 
:;al!y  lijihlc  for  prosecution  if  they  kid- 
nap their  own  kids.  * 

A  bill  spon<a^rCf(  by  Rrp.  Charles  K 
Bennett  rD-Fla.)..  which  has  been  laii- 
fiujshinj;  in  the  House  for  three  years. 
Would  remove  the  exemption  of  paf'^ 
cnts  from  the  kidnapping  .statutes  an^ 
would  punish  them  with  a  $1,000  fine 
or  a  year  in  jail,  or  both. 

It  would  make  federal  files— includ- 
ing Social  Security  information,  inter- 
nal Revenue  returns  and  prison  rec- 
ords—available  to  police  searching  for 
the  abducting  parent,  . 

Another  help  would  be  the  adoption 
of  the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Act, 
which  is  currently  used  by  seVeh" 
states.  .This  act  standardizes  custody^ 
guidelines  and  insures  jurisdiction*: 
rights.  A  parent  who  was  unhaptpy 
with  a  decision  would  have  to  chal- 
lenge it  in  the  home  state  instead  of 
sfmDiy  trying  another. 
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The  point  is  the  children,  the  shut* 
ffccc<ks  in.  'h'^  rients*  game  plan. 
The  Moron  children  arc  only  two  of 
-^ns  c»f  thousands.  Child^snutching  may 
he  family  inattcT.'*  hut  parents  clonH 
ruvii  their  <'hildr**n.  their  thildrch'?; 
rii^hts.  lives  or  feelings. 

We  pv'jtcct  children  froni  oH^er 
kinds  of  parental  abuse— batter in*^ 
ncalcct.  sexual  mistreatment.  This  ca,s3 
has  dramatized  another  need.  We  have 
an  equal  obli^tion  to  protect  childrea 
from  being  rustled  lilce  cattle  back  and: 
forth  across  the  borders, 

^  197ft.  Tti«  Boiton  alofae  ComPftOl/  -  ^ 
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II.     The  NATURE  of  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
What  Is  It  Like? 
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UNIT  X.I,     TIE  NAl'URE  OF  ClilLD  MALTREATMENl^ 
Instiriictlonal  Objectiive  for  Unit  n 

THE  STUDENT  WILL' BE  ABLE  TO  DISTINGUISH  THE  NATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
FROM  ACCEPTABLE  OR  USUAL  CHILD  REARING  PRACTICES  IN  SOCIETY  TODAY, 
Generalizations  for  Unit  II 

A.    Child  maltreatment  i3  described  as  acts  of  physical  abuse  and/or 

neglect  and  acts  of  psychological  abuse  and/or  neglect^on  the  part  of 
a  caretaker, 

B*    Child  maltreatment  is  manifest  in  physical  and  psychological  damage 
in  the  child, 

C.     Child  maltreatment  is  distinguishable  from  acceptable  or  usual  child* 
rearing  practices  in  society  today. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Unit  II 

T;'    STATE  the  federal  definition  of  child  maltreatment, 
2*     IDENTIFY  the  caretaker, 

3*     DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse, 
4*     DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  psychological  abuse  without  physical  abuse. 
5*     DESCRIBE  t>l>ical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  neglect, 
6*     DESCRIBE  typical  manifestations  of  physical  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  child, 

7-    DESCRIBE  typical  manifestations,  of  psychological  abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  child, 

8*    LIST  characteristics  of  acceptable  child ^rearing  practices  today, 
9,    LIST  characteristics  of  child  maltreatment  today- 
10.     COMPARE  child  maltreatment  with  acceptable  child-rearing  practices. 
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UNIT  II.     THE  NATUKE  OF  CHELD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  child  maltreatment  from 
acceptable  or  usual  child -rearing  practices  in  society  today. 
Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  A 
1*    STATE  the  federal  definition  of  child  maltrc^iLincnt, 
2-     IDENITFY  the  caretaker,  " 

3*     DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse* 

DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  psychological  abuse  without  physical  abuse- 
s'    DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  physical  and  psycholnr;ical  neglect. 

Generalization  A 

CHILD  HALIKEATMENT  IS  DESCRIBED  AS  ACTS  OF  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OR  NEGLECT 
AND  ACTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ABUSE  OR  NEGLECT  ON  THE  PART  OF  A  CARETAKER* 

Sample  Content 

1-     Federal  definition  of  child  maltreatment 

2,  Identity  of  the  caretaker 

3,  Typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse 

4,  Typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  neglect  vhich  may  ^ 
result  in  damage  .to  the  child 

# 

5-    Typical  acts  of  psychological  abuse  and/or  neglect  ^Jithout 
physical  abuse  and/or  neglect)  which  may  result  in  damage  to 
the  child 
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Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  FerEormancG  Objectives 
1  and  2 

1,  Start  with  a  tevif;w  of  UNIT  I*    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHII^D  HALTREA'mENT, 
Generalization  B  Sample  Contf:nt  1  through  4. 

2,  Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  Definition  of  terms  (II. 1)* 

3,  Introduce  Generalization  II  A  and  write  on  board  J^or  students, 

4,  Show  Definition  of  Child  Maltreatment >  Transparency  5,  as  defined  by 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974.     (For  further 
in-depth  study  of  child  maltreatment  law,  see  V  D-) 

5,  Discuss  what  is  meant  by  "the  caretaker,"    Show  Identity  of  the  Caretaker, 
Transparency  6 • 

6,  Explain  the  identity  of  the  caretaker  in  terms  of  III  C* 

7,  Students  may: 

.Research  and  report  in  class  the  Maryland  State  definitions  of  child 

abuse  and  child  neglfect. 
,  Research  and  report  in  class  the  Montgomery  County  definitions  of  child 

abuse  and  child  neglect. 
*  Research  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  the  statistical  evidence  o^  child 

maltreatment  in  society  today. 
^  Research  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  the  sociological  evidence  of  child 

maltreatment  in  society  today. 
8*     Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  1  and  2, 

SuRfiested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives  3,  4^ 
and  5 

K     Restate  Generalization  II  A  and  write  on  board  for  students, 

2,    Clarify  the  terms  "abuse"  and  ''neglect"  in  terms  of  '^acts  of  commission" 

and  "acts  of  omission." 
J,    Refer  students  to  Definition  of  Terms  (II.l)* 
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4,    Show  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse,  Transparency  7. 
5p     Discuss  examples  of  physical  abuse  in  terms  of  psychological  assault 

(abttse).    Etitphaaize,  on  t:h«  other  hand^  that  psychological  assault  (abuse) 
may  exisL  without  physical  abuse  (assault). 
6,    Show  and  discuss  Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical. 

Abuse,  Transparency  8< 
7*    Review  federal,  state,  and  county  definitions  of  child  abuse  and  child 
"  neglect*     (See  V  ) 

8,  Show  and  discuss  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect, 
Transparency  9- 

9,  Have  students  suggest  further  examples  of  acts  of  psychological  neglect 

and  discuss  possible  differences  betwei&n  acts  of  psychological  abuse 
and  acts  of  psychological  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  caretaker, 
10,    Students  may: 

,    Read  and  discuss  in  class  "Defining  Emotional  Neglect**  (V-8), 
,    Write  a  brief  summary  of  selected  articles  on  emotional  neglect  in 
the  classroom  learning  ^center  for  child  maltreatment. 
Read  and  discuss  selected  articles  from  Violence  Against  Children 
(Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology)  Fall  1973,    See  classroom 
learning  center  for  child  maltreatment. 

Write  a  brief  summary  of  selected  articles  from  the  above. 
Read  ''Preparing  a  Neglect  Proceeding:    A  Guide  for  the  Social  Worker*^ 
(V,9),  and  discuss  the  criteria  for  physical  and  psychological  neglect, 
11-    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  3,  4,  and  5. 
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UNIT  II.    T?[E  NAtURE  01?  CtELD  MALTREATMENT 
lustruc ulonai  Objecbive 

The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  cliild  maltreatment  Erotr 
acceptable  or  usual  child -rearing  practices  in  society  today, 
PerCormance  Objectives  for  Generalization  B 

6,  DESCRIBE  typical  manifestations  of  physical  abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  child. 

7,  DESCRIBE  typical  manifestations  of  psychological  abuse  and  neglect 
In  the  child, 

GCneralizaLion  B 

cmiiD  MALTREAUtENT  IS  MANIFEST  IN  PHYSICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DAMAGE 
IN  'HE  CHILD, 

Sample  Content 

1.  Typical  manifestations  (results)  of  physical  abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  child, 

2,  Typical  manifestations  (results)  of  psychological  abuse  and 
neglect  in  the  child 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
6  and  7 

\^    Review  briefly  I  C  Sample  Content  1,  2,  and  3,    Analyze  selected  case 
histories  in  terms  of  dysfunctions  within  society,  the  family,  and  the 
individual  * 

1,    Review  II  A  Sample  Content  1  through  5, 

3.    Introduce  II  B,  and  write  on  board  for  students* 

4*    Explain  the  spectrum  of  child  maltreatment  today  as  physical/psychological 
abuse/neglect  by  the  caretaker  and  physical/psychological  abuse/neglect 
manifes tations  (effects)  in  the  child, 
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5/   Show  Transparency  11  a  and  b  Typical  Manifestations  of  Physical  Abuse  and 
Neglect  in  the  Child.     (Emphasize  NOTE  on  the  transparency,)  Discuss 
examplqs  In  terms  of  radiological  and  pathological  evidence  in  the  child* 
See  I  B  Sample  Content  i* 

6.  Allow  time  for  student  discussion  of  selected  case  histories  in  terms  of 
physical  manifestations  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  child. 

7.  Show  Transparency  12a  and  b.  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological 
Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child,     (Emphasize  NOTE  on  the  transparency*) 
Discuss  examples  in  terms  of  the  "child  maltreatment  syndrome,"    See  I  B 
Sample  Content  1,  ^ 

3,    Allow  time  for  student  discussion  of  selected  case  histories  in  terms  of 
-  .      psychological  manifestations  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  child, 

9,     Have  students  roundtable  discuss  the  relationship  of  II. 8  to  11,9, 
10*    Prepare  students  in  order  to  minimize  any  adverse  emotional  reaction  for 
viewing  slides  series  depicting  the  maltreated  child.    See  Audiovisual 
Materials , 
11*    Students  may: 

Invite  a  speaker  to  discuss  "the,  child  maltreatment  syndrome," 
View  and  discuss  selected  films  or  slides  depicting  the  maltreated 
child.     (See  NOTE  for  number  10  above,) 

Write  a  brief  analysis  of  selected  case  histories  in  relation  to 
possible  dysfunctions  in  society,  the  family^  or  the  individual* 
(Sec  II.  10  -  TI>  18.) 

Draw  a  diagram  to  depict  the  spectrum  of  child  maltreatment, 
12*     Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  P.erformance  Objectives  6  and  7* 
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ITNIT  II.     THE  NATURE' OF  CIELD  MALTREAlKEN'r 
Instructional  Objectiive 

The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  child  maltreatment  from 
acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices  in  society  today* 
Performance  Objective  for  Generalization  C 

8.  LIST  characteristics  of  acceptable  child-rearing  practices  today, 

9.  LIST  the  characteristics  of  child  maltreatment  .today. 

10*    COMPARE  child  maltreatment  with  acceptable  child-rearing  practices* 
Generalization  C 

,  CKILD  MALTREATMENT  IS  DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  ACCilPTABLE  OR  USUAL  CKILD- 
REARIKG  PRACTICES  IK  SOCIETY  TODAY, 
Sample  Content 

1»    Characteristics  o£  acceptable  child-rearing  practices  today 

a)  Tends  to  be  moderate 

b)  Equal  treatment  for  each  child 

c)  Appropriate  for  the  developmental  age  of  the  child 

d)  Appropriate  for  the  c ire urns tance 

e)  Co-ti(^i^rn  for  the  physical  and  psychological  (or  emotional) 
needs  of  the  child 

f)  RESULTS  IK  THE  CHILD'S  WELL-BEING 

2,     Characteristics  of  child  maltreatment  today 

a)  Tends  to  increase  in  severity  and  frequency 

b)  Oftort  focusses  upon  one  child  at  a  time 

c)  Inappropriate  for  the  developmental  age  of  the  child 

d)  Inappropriate  for  the  circumstances 

e)  Disregards  the  physical  and  psychological  (or  emotional) 
needs  of  the  child 

f)  RESULTS  IN  DAI^AGE  TO  THE  CHILD 
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tStiRftesccd  Classroom  Ai.M:iv  Lcies  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives  8^  9, 
and  10 

1<    Review  briefly  I  A  Sample  Content  I  and  2. 

2.  Have  students  react  to  and' discuss : 

a)  In  what  way  or  ways  A&ierica  today  is  thought  of  as  a  child-centered 
society 

b)  How  child -rearing  practices  may  differ    from  place  to  place;  e,g., 
urban  vs.  rural  areas 

c)  How  child-rearing  practices  may  differ  from  family  to  family 

d)  Where  clii Id -rearing  practices  originate 

3.  Introduce  II  C  Sample  Content  1  and  write  on  board, 

4.  Have  a  student  volunteer  write  on  board  characteristics  of  acceptable  or 
usual  child -rearing  practices  today, 

5^    Add  class  suggestions  to  list. 

6,  Write  XI  C  Sample  Content  2  on  board.    Have  students  read  "Child  Care  in 
Ajnerica'*  and  discuss  accepted  or  current  child-rearing  practices  in 
relation  to  custom  or  tradition, 

7.  Ask  students  to  compare  and  contrast  the  characteristics  of  child  mal- 
treatment with  characteristics  of  acceptable  or  usual  chlldrrearlng 
practices  today.  ^ 

8^     Emphasize  the  contrasting  characteristics;    RESULTS  IN  DAMAGE  T?0'  THE  CHILD 

VERSUS  RESULTS  IN  THE  CHILD'S  WELL-BEING. 
9,    Students  may: 

Research  chi Id -rearing  practices  in  other  cultures  in  relation  to  child 
maltreatment  and  write  a  paper. 
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Invite  a  resource  speaker  to  talk  about  acceptable  child -rearing 
practices  today* 

.    Roundtable  discuss  what  is  meant  by  **The  maltreatment  of  children 
today  Is  rooted  In  a  long  history  of  child  abuse  and  child  neglect 
in  society. " 

.  Research  current  child -rearing  practices  In  America  and  write  a  review- 
Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  8,  9,  and  10. 
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EVALUATION 
for 

II.     The  Nature  of  Child  Maltreatment. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1,  2,  3,  4,  AND  5 
UNIT  II .    THE  NATURE  OF  ,CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objective;    The  student  will-be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of 
child  maltreatment  from  acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices  in  society 
today. 


Generalization  A 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  £or 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  strident  will: 

K     STATE  the  defini- 
Lion  of  child  maltreat- 
ment* . 


Define  child  maltreatment 
^iccording  to  the  Chijd 
Abuse  Prevention  and 
treatment  Act  of  1974, 


Tlio  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
uti^Iizing  -  the  resources 
lis'ted  below: 

II  A  S^imple  Content  1 

Iia  11,2 

IB. 

Transparency  5 


2,  IDENTIFY  the  care^ 
taker* 


List  five  possible  care- 
takers , 


II  A  Sample  Content  2 
II, 1  11,3 

IB 

III  C 

Transparency  6 


Key  Word        (See  Appendix  A.) 

STATE         -  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth 
something 

IDENTIFY    -  to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  item(s) 
that  meet(s)  certain  criteria 


i  Thomas  Evaul,  Behavioral  Objectives,  Their  Rationale  and  Development 
(Merchantville,  New  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consultants)  1972, 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  U  2»  3,  4»  Am  5 
UNIT  II.    THE  NATURE  OF  CHIIJ)  MALlItEATMENT 

Instructional  Objective:    The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of 
child  maltreatment  from  acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices  in  society 
today. 


Ceneralizacion  A 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

3.  DESCRIBE  typical 
acts  of  physical  and 
psychological  abuse. 


4.     DESCRIBE  typical 
acts  of  psychological 
abuse  without  physical 
abuse. 


5.  DESCRIBE  typical 
acts  of  physical  and 
psychological  neglec  t. 


Listed  below  are  acts  of 
child  maltreatment.  Place 
a  number  beside  the  act 
which  best  describes  it, 

(May  be  answered  in  more 
than  one  way) 


biting 
abandoning 
actively  ignoring 

dismembering 


unequal  sibling  treat- 
ment 

sexually  abusing 

intermittent  or 
prolonged  physical 
absence 

failure  to  provide 
necessary  clothing 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

II  A  Sample  Content  3 

II. 1    II. 4    II. 5  11,6 
11.10  through  11.18 
IB 

Transparency  7,  8,  9 
II  A  Sample  Content  4 
See  above. 


II  A  Sample  Content  5 
See  above. 


1,  Physical  abuse 

2 .  Psychological  abuse 

3.  Physical  neglect 

4,  Psychological  neglecc 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A,) 

DESCRIBE  "  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /^to_/lisc  the  character- 
istics of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  event 


2  Evaul- 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES'  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  6  AND  7 
UNIT  II.    THE  NATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instiructional  Objective;    The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  of 
child  maltreatment  from  acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices  in  society 
today* 


Generalization  E 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainjnent 


Tlte  student  will: 

f>.     DESCRIBE  typical 
mnnifestations  of  phy- 
sical abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  child. 


1)    State  the  difference 
between  physical  abuse  and 
neglec  t p 


each  as  manifestated  in  the 
child, 

3)    Write  a  brief  paragraph 
on  the  possible  psycho- 
logical effects  (in  the 
child)  of  physical  abuse 
and  neglect* 


2)  Give 


examples  of 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below* 

II  B  Sample  Content  1 
11,1    11,8  through  11.18 

II  A 

I  ]i    t  C 

V-8  V.9 

Transparency  11  a,  b 
Transparency  12  a,  b 


7,    DESCRIBE  typical 
mrmlfestations  of  psy- 
cltological  abuse  arid 
neglect  in  the  child.  , 


1)  State  the  difference 
between  psychological  abuse 
and  psychological  neglect* 


II  B  Sample  Content  2 


2)  Give 


examples  of 


psychological  abuse  and 
neglect  as  manifested  in 
the  child, 

3)    Write  a  brief  paragraph 
on  the  possible  physical 
effects  (in  the  child)  of 
psychological  abuse  and 
neglect. 


11,1 

II. 8  through  11,18 
I  B    I  C 
V.8  V.9 

Transparency  11  a,  b 
Transparency  12  a,  b 

Film  Cipher  in  the  Snow 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

DESCRIBE  "  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  £to/  list  the  character- 
istics of  n  person,  place,  thing,  or  event 


3  Evaul* 
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SAMPLIZ  ASSESSMEffT  MEASURES  TOR  PER^Oimi^GE  OBJECTIVES  8,  9,  AND  10  - 
UNIT  II,     TVIE  NATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


J nsbrucbloaal  ObiGCtive!    The  student  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nature  nf 
child  maltreatment  from  acceptable  or  usual  child-rearing  practices  in  society 
today • 


Generali^-ation  C 
Performance  Objective. 


Sample 
Assessment  Measures 


Cri  teria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainm.ent 


The  student  will:  ^ 

8,    LIST  character- 
istics oC  acceptable 
child- rearing  prac  tices 
today  * 


9,    LIST  Character- 
istics of  Child  mal- 
trea  tment  today . 


maltreatment  differs  from 
acceptable  chi Id-rearing 
practices  today. 


10,     COMPARE  child  mal- 
treatment with  accept- 
able or  usuaX  child- 
rearing  practices 
today. 


1 )  Name 


ways  in  which 


acceptable  child-rearing 
practices  differ  from  child 
ma  1 trea  tment  today . 


Give 


examples  of 


the  following  character- 
isLlcs  of  child-rearing 
practices  today- 


1 )  Name 


ways  in  which 


2)  Give 


examples  of 


the  following  character- 
istics of  child  maltreat- 
ment today. 


In  outline  form,  compare 

  characteristics  of 

Child  maltreatment  with 
  characteristics  of 


acceptable  or  usual  child 
rearing  practices  loday. 


Tl^e  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilising  the  resources 
listed  below: 

II  C  Sample  Content  1 
11.19 

1.8  through  1.14 

I  A 


II  C  Sample  Content  2 


11.19 

1.8  through  I . 14 
Transparency  7 ,  8 ,  9 ,  10 


II  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2 


See  above. 


Key  Word^    (See  Appendix  A.) 

LIST         -  to  make  a  series  of  words  or  statements 

COMPARE    -  to  list  the  similarities  or  differences  of  things 


Evaul . 
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CLASS  RECORD  FORM 


LFNIT  II.  THE  NATURI^  OF  CWlhO  MAUTKBATMENl' 
{•LA^S   


S  =  SATISFACTORY 
U  =  UNSATISFACTORY 


I'KKXOO 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OiiJI£CT IVE:     VUv  iiLudcnt  wU  t  be  ;il>U^  to  tl Ih t Usfi  tUv  niiture  of  child  loiiltrciit 

uwnt  from  vicceptoblc  or  iisu;il  chlld^reuring  practices  in  society  todiiy, 


NAME 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f) 

7 

B 

9 

LO 

S 

u 

I- 

J 

E 

^.^  J 

t 
1 

i  

1 

■ 

AVERAGE  7o  ^ 

1 

1 

U 
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CLASS  A 


GRADE  KEY 


STUDENT 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERFORMA^^CE  OBJECTI^TS 

U  l-NS  AXIS  FACTORY  for  PERFORMANCE  0BJrCTI;"E5 

607.  SATISFACTORY  =  CREDIT  for  COURSE 


Fim  GRADE 


TOTAL  %  SATISFACTORY  for  COURSE 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  RECORD- 


TOTAL  \  CN'SATTS FACTORY  for  COURSE. 


performa:;ce  objectives 


AVERAGE  % 
Instructional 
Objectives 

S  L' 


u:;iT  I 

Inscructional 
Objective 

[ 

— i 

^       ;       '  t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3  ' 

aNTT  II 

Instructional 

Objective 

i  1 

\ 
1 

1 

i 

1 

2   j  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

UNIT  III 

Instructional 

Objective 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

3 

.  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

UNIT  IV 
Instructional 
Ob jec  tive 

1 

■ 

I  . 

2 

3 

:  4 

5 

6 

"  7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1  ^  

16  1  17 

UNIT  V 

instructional 
Objective  One 

i 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

UNIT  V 

instructional 
Objective  Two 

I 

1 

: 
1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 
1 

UNIT  VI 
instructional 
Objective  One 

1 

2 

3  4 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objec-ive  Two 

2 

tc 


CLASSROOM  INfi'mUCllONAL  MATERIW.£? 
for 

II*    The  Nature  of  Child  Maltreatment: 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1,  Definition  of  Terms  (11*1) 

2,  Federal  Definition  of  Child  Maltreatment  (11,2) 

3,  Identity  of  the  Caretaker  (11*3) 

A,     Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse  (II*A) 

5,  Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Ab\ise  Which  May 
Result  in  Damage  to  the  Child  (11*5) 

6.  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect  Which  Hay  Result 
in  Damage  to  the  Child  (11,6) 

1,  '  Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment  (11*7) 

8,  Typical  Manifestations  of  Physical  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child  (II. 8) 

9,  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child 
(11*9)  i 

10,     "Signs  of  Trouble  Preceded  Death  of  Boy,  A"  (11*10) 

LI,    "Boy  Spurned"; '*Boys  Taken  from  Home  After  Beating";  "Infant,  2,  Dies, 
Sitter  Is  Held";  "Child-beating  Death  Draws  Man  Ten  Years"  (11.11) 

12*  ">tother  admits  failure  to  feed  son,  who  died  a  'vegetable'  of  8  pounds"; 
"2  Infants  Found  in  Trash  Can";  "Newborn  Baby  Is  Found  Left  in  Trashcan" 
(11.12) 
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13,  '*Beaten,  they  can't  fight  back"  (11.13) 

14*  "Mother  talks  of  horror,  seeking  aid"  (11*14) 

15*  "Law  broadened  to  aid  battered"  (11.15) 

16.  "Case  History";  "Case  History"  (11.16) 

17.  "Don't  Shake  the  Baby"  (11.17) 

18,  '^Counter -Culture  Kids"  (11.18) 

19,  "Child  Care  in  America"  (11.19) 

20*  "Man*s  Problem:    Learning  to  Be  A  Better  Parent  (11.20) 

2l,  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIAL 

Overhead  Transparencies 

5*     Definition  of  Child  Maltreatment 

6*    Identity  of  the  Caretaker 

7,    Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse 
8*    Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Abuse 
9,    Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect 
10*    Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment 

11-    Typical  Manifestations  of  Physical  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child  (a  and 
12.    Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse^  and  Neglect  in  the  Child 
(a  and  b) 

Slides   (Series  I  through  10) 

A  color  slide  series  of  photographed  examples  of  child  maltreatment  is  in 
preparation. 
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K I  ims 


Cipher  iu  the  Snow      This  dramatization  of  psVciiologtcnl  abuse  is  based 
on  the  true  story  of  a  boy  who  no  one  thought  was  important  until  his 
sudden  death  one  snowy  morning.    The  story  on  which  the  film  was  based 
won  first-place  award  in  the  N.E.A.    Teachers  Writing  Contest* 
Brigham  Young  University  1973    IGiran    color    23  min.    MCPS  Film 
Library  #6571 


Growth  Failure  and  Maternal  Deprivation      This  film  shows  physical 
and  mental  retardation  in  young  children  which  i^sy  often  result  from 
lack  of  parental  attention,  especially  from  the  mother.    Two  children, 
one  thirteen  months  old  and  one  almost  four  years  old  are  shown  as 
examples  of  failure-to-thrive.    The  circumstances  under  which  these 
children  lived  and  those  aspects  of  the  mother-child  relationship 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  their  failure  to  grow  and  develop 
normally  are  discussed. 

McGraw  Hill  1966    16mm    black/white    28  min.    MCPS  Film  Library  #4218 
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THE  NATURE  OF  CHIID  MALTREATMENl* 


^DEFINITION  OF  TERMS     (11. 1) 


1.  Physical 


ad j  ,  -  3  :  o£  ot  relating  to  ^t^e  body 


2.  Psychological 


ad> 


1:  b:  MENTAL 


3 ,  Abuse 


vt. 


to  attack  in  words  4:  to  use  so  as 
to  injure  or  damage 


Abuse 


n. 


-  4:    abusive  language  5:  physical  mal- 
treatment 


4,  Neglect 


vt. 


to  give  little  attention  or  respect 
to;  DISREGARD  2:  to  leave  undone 
or  unattended  to  especially  through 
carelessness 


5*  Damage 


n. 


1:     loss  or  harm  resulting  from  injury 
to  the  person  SYN:  Injury 


6.  Injure 


la:  to  inflict  bodily  harm    b:  to 
impair  the  soundness  of 


7.  Paramour 


n. 


an  illicit  lover 


^Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary^  1974, 
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(Transparency  5) 


THE  NATURE  OF  CHTU)  MALTREATMENT 


-DEFINITION  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (11,2) 


The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93--247)  define 
child  abuse  and  neglect  as 


"  PHYSICAL  OR  MENTAL  INJURY,  SEXUAL  ABUSE,  NEGLK^NT 

fREATMENT  OR  MALTREATMENT  OF  A  CHILD  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF 
EIGHTEEN  BY  A  PERSON  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CHILD'S 
WELFARE  UNDER  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  INDICATE  TtlAT  THE  CHILD'S 
HEALTH  OR  WELFARE  IS  HARMED  OR  THREATENED,,,,/' 


*DHEW  Publication  No.     (OHD)  74-4,  p.l 
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(Transparency  6) 


THE  NATUKE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

^IDENTITY  OF  THE  CARETAKER  (11.3) 
"Natural  parent 
"Adoptive  parent 
Step  parent 
Foster  parent 
Sibling 

Parent's  paramour  ^ 

Relative 

Babysitter 

Staff  of  institution 

Teacher 

Other  or  unknown 


ABUSE 


^  NEGLECT 


THE  CHIIJ) 


-From  the  J^ational  Standard  Form — 0023,  Children's  Division 
The  American  Humane  Association,  Denver,  Colorado 
Reprinted  by  permission 
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(Transparency  7) 
^    ■  ^THE  NAmE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

TYPICAL  ACTS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ABUSE     (II -A) 
Burning,  scalding  or  branding 
Shaking 
Biting 
Kicking 

Beating  with  hands 

Beating  with  instruments 

Exposing  to  elements 

Locking  out 

Locking  in  or  tying 

Poisoning 

Shooting 

Drowning 

Strangling  or  suffocating 

Sexually  abusing 

Dismembering 

Exploiting 

Abandoning 
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(Transparency  8) 


THE  NATURE  OF  CHIID  MALTREAThtENT 

TYPICAL  ACTS  OF  PSYCtOLOGICAL  ABUSE  AND/OR  NEGI^ICT  (WITHOUT  PHYSICAL  ABUSE 
and/or  neglect)  which  may  RESULT  IN  DAMAGE  TO  THE  CKILD  (11-5) 

Unrealistic  demands  or  pressures 
Unequal  sibling  treatment 
Consistently  negative  responses 
Threats  of  extreme  physical  injury 
Threats  to  withdraw  love 
Undermining  self-esteem 
Actively  ignoring 
Threats  to  abandon 
Others 
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(Transparency  9) 


THE  NATURE  OF  CHILr)  MALTREATMENT 

TYPICAL  ACTS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  PSYCHDLOGICAL  NEGLECT  WHICH  MAY 
RESULT  IN  DAMAGE  TO  THE  CHILD     (II -6) 

Failure  to  provide  life -sustaining  nutrition 
l*'ailure  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
j'ailure  to  provide  necessary  clothing 
Failure  Lo  provide  minimal  shelter 
Neglect  of  educational  needs 
Inadequate  safety  precautions 

Drug  addiction  or  alcoholism  during  and  after  pregnancy 

Exposure  to  immoral  conduct 

Gross  indifference  or  lack  of  concern 

Absence  or  withdrawal  of  love 

Intermittent  or  prolonged  physical  absence 

Unequal  sibling  treatment 

Others 
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(Transparency  10) 


THE  NA  URE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS  :>F  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  TODAY    (II. 7) 

Tends  to  increase  in  severity  and  frequency 
Often  focusses  up<.n  one  child  at  a  time 

Inappropriate  fo^  the  developmental  age  of  the  child   

Inappropriate  foi  the  occasion  or  circumstance 

Disregards  the  p'^ysical  and  psychological  (emotional)  needs 

of  the  child 

RESULTS  IN  DAMAGE  TO  THE  CHILD 
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(Transparency  11  a  and  b) 

THE  NATURE  OF  CHELD  MALTREATMENT 

^TYPICAL  MANIFESTATIONS.  OP  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  AMD  NEGLECT  IN  THE  CHIU)  (11.8) 

Abrasions 
Contusions 

Sprains,  dislocations 

Malnutrition 

111  kempt 

Filthy 

Improperly  clothed  for  weather  conditions 

Growth  retardation 

Lacerations 

Congenital  drug  addiction 
Failure -to -thrive 
Whiplash 

Evidences  of  medical  neglect 
Brain  damage 
Bone  fractures 
Internal  injuries 
Subdural  hematoma  or  hemorrhage 
T)  i  smemberment 
Absence  of  clothing 
Bruises ,  burns ,  welts 
''NOTE:    Similar  manifestations  may  arise  from  other  causes* 
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(Transparency  12  a  and  b) 


Tl!E  NATURE^  OF  CKILD  MALTREATMENT 

^TYPICAL  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  PSYCB3L0GICAL  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  IN  THE  CKILD  (II-9) 

Disturbed  eating  habits,  e.g.,  irregular,  too  much,  too  little 

Nightmares 

Bedwe ttingj  soiling 

Extreme  passivity 

Extreme  agressiveness 

Antisocial  behavior,  e.g. ,  stealing,  fire -set ting,  addiction,  violence 
Apathy  or  withdrawal 

Infantile  behavior,  e.g.,  infantile  speech,  thumbsucking 

Stuttering 

Loss  of  speech 

Growth  retardation 

Mental  retardation 

Academic  failure 

Temper  tantrums 

Social  retardation 

Delayed  motor  development 

Hypersensitivity  (auditory  and/or  visual) 

Sadomasochistic  behavior 

Failure -to -thrive 

Abnormal  fears 

"NOTH;    Similar  manifestations  may  arise  from  other  causes. 
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TT,     'I'lir;- N.Vil)l{N  0['  OIUU)  MAL'l'liliA'M'-NT  (IT. 10) 

Signs  of  Trouble  Preceded  Death  of  Boy,  4 


Ry  EJizabclh  llpckcr 

Thii  week  beforp  4*year-nld 
Shawn  Abtwy  was  kilJed.  a 
Rch(^>l  nufRC  ha<l  trealed 
bruises  all  over  his  hody  jmd 
strongly  suspected  tha't  his 
wiifi  a  cose  of  rhikl  ahiise. 
Diu-int;  thnt  week  his  motbt^r 
to<»k  an  unc^mmun  four-day 
absence  from  work-  Krialives 
were  barrwl  irom  Shawn's 
aparrmeiU  at  pinpoint  hy  his 
muther^s  boyfhenci  imrt  noi^h- 
bor^^  hearri  frfquent  rripi;and 
ple;Kjm^s  fn>in  a  woman  and 
L^hild  in  thai  fifth-ltonr 
aparinirnt  ni  Tiiy  Lnn* 
T(^*rr5>  jUst  arrnKi;  tlu* 
DUtnrt  line  in*^nitland 

Nearly  ovoryoiir  assiKiati'd 
with  th<*ni  appt^arnl  Inbrhrvt* 
thai  dicre  was  srnoiis  troiibkr 
lietwfCM  (ilcnda  Abbey,  Kit 
son  ishawti  and  hvr  tioytnt^ml 
Micliaoi  l^tttnard  bnl  hf'forc 
\Ucy  rnultl  tnnvi*  to  help  itu\. 

was  di*ad,  0\\ Kriday  a 
hloal  od  body  woiiil>cd  down'hy 
w^ncn^e  blocks  was  fished  m\ 

On  Tuesday  t  whiJe  she  was 
directing  the  volunteer  seareb 
tround  the  apartment 
buitding  at  3901  SuiUand  Bd.. 
D  C  city  eouQcilwoman  Willie 
Hardy  was  toW  by  neighbors 
(bat  they  bad  heard  cries  from 
ft  woman  and  child  in  the 
Abbey  apartment  the  week 
before  but  no  one  had  reported 
it  to  the  police. 

*'Most  of  them  told  us  of 
screaming  and  beatings,  even 
people  who  iiad  known  the 
family  for  some  time/'  Mrs. 
Hardy  said  ''They  also  said 
that  tfie  mother  had  told  them 
of  hctfear  for  her  boy /' 

A  middle  child  in  a  family  of 
twelve,  Glenda  Abbey  met 
with  lier  sisters  often  but  that 
last  week  before  Shawn's^ 
death  she  didn't  appear  when 
two  alters  came .  to  call. 
Instead,  Leonard  answered 
the  door  and  refused  to  let 
thertiln,  pointing  a  gun  at  one 
ot  ^he  sisters,  Marcella 
Rjdtardson,  when  she  tried  to 
Cftmein  that  last  Saturday. 

''She  tried  to  leave  htm^. but 
Glenda  Abbey  said  be  tied  her 
dnwdon  the  bed  and  sliced  her 
thighs  and  arms  with  razor 
bia'ies/'  an  elder  sister, 
Alvioa  Moore,  said. 


(;r>;Nt)AABHFV 

*"really  well  liked** 

o(  ti^r^  Poliiniar .  lUv<*r  and 
tdrniihcd  as  Shawn  Ahbt^y. 
Itis  nutthrr.  Atttu'y,  t^.  and 
Lninard  havc^  In'tMi  cbarRt^d 
widiSiiawn  s  rnurdor, 

'^Vnii  viitt'i  iM^^in  In  un- 
drrsiand  whiii  Shawn  s  case 
has  d^>nt^     us/*  said  Ausiinr 

A  Catholic  family  that  has 
lived  in  the  Dislriet  for  thr«e 
generations,  the  Abbeys  say 
they  are  a  close-knit  family 
that  eberifihes  children.  There 
are  36  grandchild ren*  and 
great-grandchildren  living  in 
the  area.  A  woman  who 
worked  with  Glenda  Abbey  at 
Washington's  United  Planning 
Organization  said  Mtss  Abbey 
took  part  in  many  of  the 
family  outingr^  at  Ft. 
Washij^ton  Paric  where  the 
family  brought  btjckets  of 
fried  chicken,  potato  salad, 
cases  of  soda  but  no  liquor  - 
*'1if[Uor  was  never  put  down  in 
their  mother's  hou^^/* 

*\She  was  real'y  just  star- 
ting to  t^.ci  it  ioge  her.  She  had 
entirely  loo  much  ^ot^g  for 
her  to  do  r^ometbtng  like  that/* 
said  her  brother  Jose  Abbey. 
She  IS  a  beautiful  per- 
!^)n...when  I  was  in  Vietnam 

there  wasn't  one  mall  eal)  that 
,r  didn*t  receive  a  letter  from 

her." 

Edueatcd  in  District  public 
schools.  Gl(  nda  Abbey  has 
been  workmg  as  a  *'g:rl 
Friday'*  at  ItPO  for  ,f^)ur 


Fo^vler.  director  of  thi' 
AnacnsI  ia  Prc-Scliool 
projiram  v^'herc  Shawn  was 
enrolled.  *'We  only  knew  him 
for  a  short  time  Init  he  was  a 
very  artioulatt*  ehild, 
Ireniely  bright,  and  he  loved 
school/' 

A  week  ago  Tbtr-itay, 
Shawn  eame  to  schckil  with 
two  hlaL*k  eyes  awl  hruisi's  all 
over  hii;  body  after  a  si\  {i;ty 
absence.  Me  '*Wouldnl  his 
teacher  out  of  liis  sif^hl"  and 
dun^i  U*  her  skirls  whpn  slic 
escort^'d  him  to  the  health 
nifit  e  wherea  nurse ox^t mined 
him  and  asked  how  he  had 
been  hurl .  Mrs.  Fowler  said 

"Ho  *?ave  us  two  or  linot^ 
slorii»i;  the  niirst^  couldn't 
shi^kr  tlie  truth  from  him  — 
and  he  had  to  slay  oiit  of 
school  because  \w  had  two 
black  t'yes,"  Mrs  Kowlor 
h;aid.  '*llc  wanUMi  io  conu* 
back.  We  tokl  tlie  iienilman 
wh;^  jncked  liim  uj*  wv  wovitri 
f(vSltiw  up  the  next  day  hut  (he 
next  morning  we  >;ot  a  call 


SHAWN  ABBEY 
•  *«found  In  river 

(hat  Shawn  had  a  fever  and 
wnuldnU  Ix^cominfiin/' 

Whon  M'htMil  of]  iuiais  called 
fhr  li,C.  jitilice  youth  division 
on  Monday  with  information 
on  Shawn.  i!kt  wtTC  Uyhi  io 
coiiJacl   Uo*  missing  pi^rson 

hUHMU 

SceARHKY.  B5,  ColJ 


years.  She  eoordinatcd  fund 
raising  events,  including  a 
clothing  drive  she  directed 
during  her  free-time,  and  was 
named  first  runner-up  in  a 
Miss  UFO  beauty  contest. 

"She  was  veix  dependable. 
She'd  only  be  absent  if  8nawn 
was  sick  or  she  ^'^s  sick/'  said 
Yvonne  Better,  the  coworker. 
*^She  was  rt^ally  well* 
)iked...she*d  bring  in  big  bowUt 

potato  salad Ui work. . .that 's^ 

why  the  whole  staff  showed  up 
at  the  courthouse*'  for  hbr 
bond  bearing  last  week. 

Coworkers  and  the  family 
knew  that  Glenda  was  having 
problems  with  her  boyfriend 
and  for  almost  two  year^ 
J^awn  had  been  living  with 
Glenda  Abbey*5  sister, 
Patiieresa  Lewis,  about  the 
same  time  period  thai  r^lenda 
had  been  with  Leonard.  Five 
weeks  ago  tlie  l>(>y  moved  in 
with  his  mother  and  her 
boyfriend. 

* 'Glenda  always  pniwided 
for  Shawn,  stie  ttxik  fifjod  eare 
of  him  and  he  got  on  perfectly 
with  his  cousins/*  said  Mrs. 


"Normally  most  1«  tjs 
have  lo  watt  for  Christmas  -or 
jresents  but  Glenda  got  h^m 
everylhiiiii  he  saw  on 
televi^^ton.  Each  year  she  g;  v« 
blm  a  big  birthday  party  v>  nth 
40  or  50  children." 

It  was  this  affeetion  that  1  er 
brotlier  Jose  believes  was  a 
deep  problem:  'There  wa  a 
lot  of  jealousy  invoEved  ,  .  , 
Glenda  was  showing  t  oo  m'  eb 
favor  to  her  soQ  and  lot 
enough  to  Mike." 


The  Washington  Post: 
October  26,  1975 
Reprtnted  by 
Pen^iission 
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II. 

s  Takeif 


F  rom  Home 
AfterBeadng 

An  tlywir  old  l^rlnec 
Cicovsje*!;  Uoy  and  his  fl  year- 
old  broHicr  liavc  hccn  re- 
moved rmni  thcji-  home  af- 
ivv  tho  hoys  were  appar- 
ently heaten  witii  o  belt  ancl 
cxlensioii  cord,  police  re- 
ported. 

Pi>liee  i^;\\<\  the  two  Sea- 
brook  hiiyA  wore  temporar- 
ily placed  iti  foster  care  af- 
ter appearing  at  school  with 
severe  slosh  marks.  The 
older  hoy  hntr28  marks  and 
the  younijter  had  oO,  the  po- 
lice said- 

The  abrasions  wcve  re- 
ported to  police  by  the  boys* 
elementary  school  ptincipah 
Under  IVinryland  Iau\  educa- 
tors* social  workers,  and 
licivUb  pravtttionevs  niust  re- 
port to  police  any  case  of 
suspected  child  aliiise.  The 
law  f^rauts  immunity  from 
linblilily  to  tlmse  who  report 
iinch  ca^c*;.  even  if  no  ahuiso 
ciiii  be  provwi. 

l*rivat<'  citliiens  who  he- 
licvr  a  cblkl  \ii  hQ\x\U,  abused 
may  also  Icll  police  or  social 
services  about  the  problem 
without  fear  of  lawsuit*  ae* 
cording  to  Maryland  law. 


THE  NATURE  Oh  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (11,11) 

The  Washington  Post,  February  23 

1976 


Ttie  Washington  Post 
April  3,  1976 


Boy  Sptiriird  ^ 

MiNDON  Spiinietl  by  hi> 
intiiher  and  stepfather  in 
Israel,  a  12>yetir-old  En^flish 
hiv  returned  to  Britain  fm* 
aiiophonhvaniinele. 

l,eo  iVorretL  htui 
pLtinlivcly  asUeii.  "Why  do^> 
luibiidy  want  me?"  when  he 
xvas  left  to  feiKl  for  himself 
^iftiT  arriving  in  Israel  Sun- 
fby  hi  he  rcnniied  with  his 
motliei^^who  had  remiirric<l 
there  Mis  ffiiher  left  her 
tH^fore  he  wai  horn,  Tlie  i»o> 
had  be^jn  living  with  his 
^andmnther. 

His  stepfather,  engineer 
David  Bromand;  met  him 
at    Israel's   Uid  Airport 


pashed  som^  money  down  his 
shirt  and,  according  to  wii- 
ne^ses,  said.  '*l  don*t  wnnt 
ynu   Vm  ^tM  interested  in 

yon." 

The  boy*fi  mother,  Angeia, 
s;iid,  ■*He  has  got  to  go  home 
He  miisi  fin  back.  My  hiisl>nnd 
will  not  iillow  Lee  lo  stay 
here/*  Ttie  jErsmdmolhcr  hftd 
paid  ihe  one-way  ticket  to 
Israel  becaiLse  the  boy  pined 
tor  hts  mother 


Reprinted  by  permission  o£ 
The  Washinsbon^Post 

draws  man  10  years 


In  fant^  2^ 
Dies^  Siller 

Tutiiify  L;inTiOtl  Hanks,  2,  uhti 
MirUH  <"d  lUii'd  de^ii  t>r  liui 
IVti.  I  I  uhfii  bf  ■'ilb-::cfllv  wns 
ptiU't^^t  in  hjUiMih  ol  stuld 
in:!  "aier.  difU  ^r.■lrllrday  iH 
rtimplicatii>tis  (rum  thr  injit- 
I  ICS.  hoMi  e  s.'iid  MtiiuLty. 

tVliv:^  the  vhild  allcji^ 
cdiv  imd  hccti  heaten  with  a 
belt  as  (>iiuisUment  lor  uoroU- 
iiiut<iilet  paper,  and  then  was 
Ijlaced  in  Ibe  liot  water  after 
soiling:  his  paiit^i. 

Till*  cliUct  1^  jtinthcr  had  Icti 
liim  v^'Hh  i\  friciul,  who  ia  Hti n 
bad  leH  him  wiih  a  li^'year-old 
for  Uu*  afli^rnooti.  av- 
l  ordiiiithi  Poluc.  The  It^  year- 
liiitiy  sitloj-  \yi\!^  vbai'i!cd 
with  rchtoioLLs  ;Ksatiil  aiKl  re- 
lin^v^'d  in  i*tis1(>dx  n(  his  par 
et»ts  bcnttitiii  an  Apiil  1  lirnr 
11^;:  tit  juvenile  rmirt. 


Reprinted  by  permissLon  o£ 
The  Associated  Press 


A  24*year-old  former  police 
cadet  and  security  guard  was 
gwen  a  IQ-year  prison  term 
yesterday  for  child  abuse  and 
second^egree  murder  In  the 
beating  death  of  bis  girl  friend's 
4*year-oId  son  December  20, 

WiUiam  D.  Dove  3d,  of  the 
too  block  South  Catherine 
street*  admitted  eausiog  the 
death  of  Darryl  Richards,  of  the 
300  block  McMechen  street, 
whom  he  i*as  babysitting  at  the 
time  the  b<^ jyaj^tea^gp_wi^h  a 
bell  ana  received  ajHntestinal 
perforatioiL  * 

Dove  expressed  his  -grief 
over  the  death  ofjh&yicliniaiid 
said.  *'If  rcould  give  my  life  io  | 
exchange^fSf  Tis,  A  JwimOT^do' 
so"        ^  I 


uovejs  VI- 
ID  ci^  of 


Judge  joiOTniaiLLiSj  replied 
that  fiewa^  ■\s*>rrv  that  ejja*t  be 
arranged  M^.^i  Liss  said  he 
did  not  b<^iiT^~nMr 

ciotis  bur  ^>:^riT   

psyehiatnr  :-,\i:mt;,it^ 

Ne:^  .^^irrrTTiTrt'^cjjroscvi** 
tor,  if/'.       r^w.  that  Dove 
was  iM.-;  ,iiur.^  U::  hii  gut 
[friend*  ^ho  .vviks  in  the  main 
Post  Office,  at  IIJO  PM.  when 
See  COURT,  a.  Col.  1 


he  discovered  that  tbe  boy  bad 
wet  the  bed* 

The  boy  was  ordered  to  the 
bathroom,  but  became  nauseatv 
ed,  and  the  security  gnard  beat  \ 
him  with  the  belt  causing  the; 
intestinatiojuryjt  was  stated.  ; 

Young  Darry]  then  was  pttt 
back  io  bed,  but  he  awoke  at 
about  5  and  was  found  to 
be  cold  and  barely  bteaibing> 
Mr.  Steinbom  told  the  judge. 
The  victim  died  in  the  Universi* 
tyHospiUr 

Dure  was  a  police  cadet 
from  mi  and       and  there-, 

I  after  was  employed  as  a  securi- 
ty guard. 


THE  SVNy  Tuesday,  May  \h  197i>  
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'die  iitm  (Ro  t  tfmort; ,  Md  .  > 


U'    'HE  NM'UKK  Ol''  CHILD  HtVLl'KEATffiNt  (11.12) 


THE  SUN 


Tuesday.  May  18, 1976 


Ifeother  admits  failure  to  feed  son, 
Vho  died  a  ^vegetable'  of  8  pounds 


/  A  27-yeai^o1d  mother  of  four 
Children  pleaded  guilty  yester- 
day to  abusing  her  7*month*old 
son  by  failing  to  fee<l  the  child, 
causing  his  death  in  April  1975. 

"I  failed  to  ^ive  him  ^  the 
attenUbrn  was  supposed  to  hi- 
cause  1  was  drinking  and  drunk 
alL.tlWLJti(I>*»"  CJntliia  TChnce 
Pitts*  of  the  1500  block  Argyte 
avenue*  had  told  police  in  a 
signed  statement  offered  into 
evidence  by  H,  Gary  Bass,  the 
prosecutor. 

The  woman*  a  convicted 
prostitute,  pleaded  guilty  to 
child  abuse  and  manslaught^ 


in  the  death  of  Kevin  Pitts.  She 
contended  the  death  of  the  boy's 
father  from  overeating  crahs 
and  watermelon  caused  her  to 
become  angry  and  despondent 
and  to  neglect  the  boy* 

Her  three  other  children*  In- 
cluding twins,  are  4  and  5  years 
old  and  were  fathered  by  James 
Waller  Pitts,  51.  with  whom  she 
lived,  Mr  Baf^s  said.  She  also 
had  been  dating  the  father  of 
young  Kevin  at  the  same  tinie. 
Judge  Solomon  Uss  was  told. 

Jud^  Liss  deferred  sentenc* 
ing  pending  medical  and  proba, 
tion  reports. 


2  Infants  Found  In  Trash  Can 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  — 
Two  abandoned  newborn  in- 
fants were  in  good  condition 
yesterday  as  police  sought 
clues  to  their  identities* 

The  boy  and  girl,  found 
abandoned  13  hoors  aPart 
Frixay,  were  at  County- 
use  itedical  Center*  A 
nursing  supervisor  said 


both  babies  were  doing 
well* 

Police  in  Pasadena* 
where  the  girt  was  found  in 
a  trash  can*  and  in  subur- 
ban Downey,  where  the  boy 
was  found  in  a  paper  sack 
on  a  lawn*  said  they  had  no., 
leads  on  the  identiries  of  the 
babies. 


Keprinted  by  permission  of  the 
Associated  Press  - 

The  Washington  ^t:\T,  June  9,  1975 


A  medtcal  report  submitted 
to  Judge  Liss  disclosed  that 
when  the  boy  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  he  was  a  'living  veget- 
able'' and  showed  no  brain  ac* 
tion  in  a  brain-wave  test  The 
infant  victim  weighed  8  pounds 
when  he  died  at  Univer^nly  Hos^ 
pital. 


Newborn  Baby 
1$  Found  Left 
In  Trashcan 

BIRMINGHAM,  Ala*  (UPI)  —  A 
newborn  baby  girl*  found  abandoned 
and  struggling  for  breath  in  a  bath- 
room trash  can  at  a  restaurant,  was 
reported  doing  "absolutely  fine" 
yesterday  andrpolice  said  they  had 
located  the  mofner, 

"We  know  who  the  mother  is,*' 
said  police  Lt,  Francis  Sartain.  head 
of  the  Birmingham  Youth  Aid  Divi- 
sion* "She  is  a  l7-year^ld  girl.  She 
is  a  Juvenile  under  Alabama  Taw,  and 
;  we  cannot  release  her  name. 

"I  don't  know  her  marital  status* 
but  she  probably  was  not  married/' 
Sartain  said,  "She  has  been  undergo- 
ii>g  medical  treatment*  We  don't 
know  why  she  abandoned  the  child/* 

A  spokesman  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  Hospital  said  the  mother 
was  "in  a  local  hospital,  but  I  am  not 
allowed  to  say  which  one," 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  United 
Press  Intrern^itional 
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II.      XnK  NATLTE  OL'  CHILO  MAL  ^^ATMENT  Til  .13 ) 


Beaten,  they  can't  fight 

back 


The  ttome  News»  January  12,  1976 


By  JOAN  HRIT2 
Home  News  staff  writer 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
''Abusive  parents  are  not  neces- 
sarily monsters.  They  have  a 
nocfl  for  understanding,  com- 
piKsion,  sympathy  and  help.** 

Pot^tors  and  nurses  attending^ 
the*  Trotcclive  :iervices  Re- 
fiourt-e  Institute  M  St.  Peter's 
Medical  Center  were  asked  by 
Dr  Christian  M.  Hansen  to 
krc*p  thai  statement  in  mind  as 

talked  about  the  victims  of 
''ild  abuse  and  ricgtect* 

Dr.  Hansen,  a  member  of  the 
pediatrics  department  of  Rut- 
gers Medical  SchooK  discussed 
the  health  and  psychosocial  as- 
pects of  child  abuse. 

He  said  that  when  an  abusive 


parent  brings  a  child  to  the 
hospital  for  aid,  it  can  mean 
that  **the  parents  are  subse- 
quently asking  for  help.*' 

He  referred  to  the  natural 
repugnance  nurses  and  doctors 
feeJ  when  they  confront  an  abu- 
siveparent,  but  reminded  them 
that  the  parents  may,  them- 
selves, have  been  abused  as 
children. 

The  battered  child  often  be- 
comes the  battering  parent  of 
the  next  feneration/*  he  said  of 
this  truly  vicious  cycle. 

The  cycle  is  known  officially 
as  The  World  of  Abnormal 
Rearing  (W..\.RJ.  Children 
who  are  abused  or  neglected 
find  themselves  being  reared  in 
this  unusual  atmosphere. 


The  parents  have  unrealistic 
expectations  of  their  childrrn, 
who  cannot  possibly  moot  the 
needs  of  these  trouJii^J  adults. 
The  children  are  constantly 
being  punished  for  thi.^i.  Often 
present  is  a  reversal  of  roles, 
with  tlie  parent  expecting  the 
child  to  take  over  liis  or  her 
role. 

The  parents  display  a  lack  of 
trust  and  have  a  feetiiif?of  isola^ 
tion.  They  feel  they  aro  m  ^joad 
to  anyone  and  cinno.  iit^^p  oth» 
ers.  Their  children  arc  denied 
a  true  childhood. 

The  children^  in  turn,  leave 
home  and  are  often  anxious  to 
have  youngsters  of  their  own. 
Once  they  have  babies;  the 
whole  cycle  begins  again,  with 


the  infant  eKperted  to  meet  the 
type  of  demands  and  e?cpccta- 
tions  their  parents  contended 
wilh  when  they  were  young. 

The  abusive  parents  ''expect 
too  much  of  Ihc  child  too  soon/' 
Dr.  Hansen  said. 

So,  althouph  tlm  primarypur- 
pose  of  the  institute  is  to  help 
the  abu.sed  or  neglected  child, 
it  also  aims  to  help  the  parents 
through  a  variety  of  profession- 
al aseneies.  The  goal  isrehaW- 
litation  of  the  parents* 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
OR!y  10  per  cent  of  abusive  par- 
ents are  psychotic  or  otherwise 
seriously  ill  psychiatrieatly,  he 
added. 

Neglected  children  may  dis- 
play a  variety  of  symptoms* 
including  gross  motor  and  psy- 
chological retardation  and 
problems  in  language  and  per- 
sonal and  social  skills.^ 

**They  may  be  slow  to 
speak.'*  Dr.  Hansen  said,  point- 
Inf:  out  that  the  children  reaUy 
arc  emotionally  deprived  rath- 
er thiin  retarded. 

Tbo.y  tend  to  engage  in  repeti- 
tive^ play,  tlo  not  explore  and 
''tarn  into  thomsclveF.."  They 
mny  be  sober  and  jrntable  as 
a  ru!'"*. 


These  children  cling  to  their 
parents  or  caretakers,  but  have 
little  eye  contact  with  them. 
They  may  be  demanding  and 
have  temper  t.intrums. 

Abused  or  battered  children 
may  .<:u.stain  damage  to  their 
.central  motor  or  nervous  sys. 
tern.  "As  m.iny  as  35  per  cent 
may  show  physical  tmpair^ 
ment/  Dr.  Hansen  noted.  Thej 
often  have  leamingproblems  ii 
schooK 

He  referred  to  the  ''shaken 
infant  syndrome."  In  this,  par- 
ents of  young  children  shake 
them  vigorously  and  often,  with 
the  possible  result  of  bleeding 
under  the  skull  even  though  the 
infants  are  not  thrown  or  beat- 
en. 

Abused  children  are  brought 
to  hospital  emergency  rooms 
with  broken  bones  in  their  arms 
and  legs,  brain  damage  and  skin 
injury  through  burns*  Suspi- 
cious bone  injuries  can  be  diag- 
nosed in  the  hospital  by  a 
skeletal  survey. 

The  parents  in  these  cases 
cannOL  satisfactorily  expJaln 
how  the  injury  occurred  to  the 
emergency  room  personnel. 

Dr.  Hansen  tud  of  the  ease, 
in  another  area,  of  a  two-year- 
old  sent  home  after  his  frac- 
tured arm  was  set. 


Several  months  later,  the 
abused  child  was  dead  on  arriv- 
al at  the  hospital.  ^' 

Similar  incidents  are  '*hap- 
pening  all  too  often/'  Dr.  Han- 
sett  said. 

He  added  that  '^225  kids  wilJ 
probably  die  in  New  Jersey  in 
I9T5  as  the  result  of  physical 
battering.'*  Many  more  will 
have  been  injured,  he  noted. 

Dr.  Hansen  accompanied  his 
discussion  with  color  slides 
shoeing  severe  injuries  to  in- 
fants and  young  children. 

One  displayed  cigarette 
burns  by  which  the  parents  said 
they  '^disciplined'*  their 
ypHiUEster. 

Another  child  bad  secotid  and 
third  degree  bums  on  the  lower 
half  of  his  body.  His  parents 
said  the  badly  scalded  child  had 
stepped  in  a  tub  of  hot  water, 
but  the  fact  that  his  feet  were 
clear  of  burns  told  the  hospital 
staff  this  was  untrue. 

One  child  had  lash  marks 
about  the  face  and  body,  made 
by  a  rope  or  coat  hanger.  Here, 
the  parents  said  playmates  had 
beaten  the  youngster. 
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Another  had  been  sevtTCiy 
beaten  with  a  strap  or  licit, 
:iome  parents  **feel  they  nave 
a  constitutional  right'^  to  dis* 
eipljne  by  beating,  the  di^ctor 
added. 

An  18*inonlh-old  buy,  st^it^'ed 
as  a  punishment,  closely  resem- 
bled the  victims  photographed 
in  Nazi  coneentral  eatnps. 
Three  weeks  later,  after  receiv- 
ing proper  nutrition,  lie  lo^ikcd 
like  another  person. 

However,  he  may  aln^ady 
have  sustained  the  brain  dam- 
age caused  by  lack  of  pr)per 
feeding,  the  doctor  said. 

Ten  per  cent  of  children 
brought  into  emergency  room^^^ 
may  have  been  abused*  he  f;aid.^^ 
''A  healthy  index  of  suspicion  is 
necessary*'  on  the  part  of  hospi- 
tal personnel,  Dr  Hansen  dc* 
clared. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  abus- 
ing parent  often  *'hospital 
shops.''  To  combat  this,  the 
Division  of  Youth  and  Family 

Services  is  setting  up  a  central 
registry  by  which  repeated  inci- 
dents of  a  child  being  inj  ired 
can  be  checked  for  suspected 
child  abuse. 

Increased  unemployment, 
with  its  added  tensions  and 
fathers  at  home  more  ha;^  ^e- 
aalted  in  increased  ease<  of 
cbiU  battering. 

Battered  children  are  the 
least  able  todefend  themselves* 
Fvl]y  80  per  cent  of  them  are 
under  the  age  of  three  years. 

Several  physicians  and  nurs- 
es attending  the  institute  said 
there  were  a  number  of  prob- 
lems Involved  in  designating  a 
child  as  an  abused  youngS'Cr, 

One  was  not  bcinj;  ablf-  to 
follow  up  care  of  the  chiU!  as 
the  ease  is  handled  by  o  her 
medical  personnel  ^^n  other 
shifts  at  the  hospital.  :\  do^lor 
commented  that  some  pri\atc 
physicians  are  reluctant  to  i  or- 
roborate  suspected  abuse  fas- 
es. 
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Child  abuse 


Mother  talks  of 
horror, seeking  aid 


Reprinted  by 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Second  Inafour-part 
lerica  mi  the  subject  aI  ehiid  abuse.  Toddy's 
biUUment  Is  one  woman's  story  on  the  way 
fbe  felt  wben  she  abused  ber  own  ebJId  od 
How  sbe  sought  bclp. 

By  JOAN  mm 

Home  News  staff  wriler 
NF>W  BRUNSWICK  ^  Lec  is  2?  years 

oid. 

She  is  tall,  with  mcdmni<tength  dark 
brown  hair  and  brown  <*y<*s.  She  is  ver' 
attractive  and  vivncious. 

The  mother  of  three  younsters.  she 
speaks  articulately  and  fteems  quite  inteili- 

Lee  also  has  been  a  child  abuser/ 
She  never  reached  the  stage  of  fractur-^ 
tnga  child's  armor     or  inftictin^ dga- 
rette  bums,  but.  Lec  s^ys.  she  was  headed 
that  way. 

She  credits  a  scU'help  organization, 
known  as  Parents  Anonymous  with  saving 
her  situation. 

Her  short-term  experience  with  child 
abuse  started  several  ye^rs  b^o.  She.  her 
htwband  and  their  three  childreri  had  moved 
to  Baltimore. 

TOthin  a  short  period  of  tjmc  *ihe'  njof 
fell  In"  on  her  emotionally,  . 

father  was  dying,  her  husband  had 
lost  his  job  and  was  starting  his  ou'n  busi-^ 
ness  and  ber  sister  was  getting  a  divorce 
and  leaning  on  Lee  a  lot. 

''I  had  no  time  for  my  children's  prob- 
lems," she  saj-s.  Whenever  they'd  eonnc  to 
her,  she'd  scream  'leave  me  alone.*'  Th« 
rhUdren  lost  seIf>coniidenee. 

She  had  come  from  a  figid,  authoritari- 
an beckground^with  astcrUp  discii^nariaTi 
father.  When  she  tried  to  tell  her  mother 
about  her  problems,  the  answer  was  "{ 
didn't  tdl  you  to  have  children/* 

Lee*s  bostDity  was  directed  ^mainly 
asalnst  ber  oldest  child,  a  boy  with  wbat 
she  described  as  a  "negative  piersonality/* 

At  the  age  of  IB,  she  had  become  preg- 
nant with  htm  before  marryinghis  father.  It 
was  a  difficult  birth  and  Lee  was  io'labor 
for  46  hours.  She  also  recalls  being  "up  42 
nours  witb  a  sti'4ay>old  colicky  t>aby/* 

Tbe  child  was  aboutiour  when  the  move 
u>  Baltimore  and  the  trouble  occuned*  Lee 
grew  inereaslD^7  tense.  , 


ane  remembers  envyins  a  netghDor  who 
seemed  to  be  able  to  "handle  evr]1blng." 
including  home  and  eblldrcn«  without  get- 
ting rattfed. 

tee  began  abusing  the  boy  verbally  gnd 
pivsically  and  to  set  up  situations  Jn  vfbiQl 
the  child  would  **6am*'  punishment.  *1 
wanted  to  throw  Wm  down  the  SliirS;'  sh& 
says.  On  one  occasion,  a  Mow  from  ber 
*'heaved  blm  half  way  across  the  room/' 

The  culmination  seemed  to  come  one 
day  When  she  bad  to  lake  the  cfhildren  to 
their  pedlatridam  In  a  fit  of  anger  '*l  bad 
slapped  him  across  the  face  ami  my  hand^ 
print  showed,*'  she  says^ 

At  the  doctor's  cffice,  she  waited  for 
him  to  say  something  about  the  mark,  but 
''he  never  said  a  word."  Lee  Jeels  she 
Wanted  him  to  do  so,  because  she  knew  she 
aeededhdiJu  .   ...  . 


She  notes  that  many  pediatricians  are 
reluctant  to  mention  similar  incidents  for 
tear  of  damages  their  relationship  with  the 
parents.  ' 

Of  this  low  point  in  jlier  life,  s^^ 
'  I  stopped  whenTgot  scared.".She  feared 
that,  in  another  few  months  she  might  have 
beaten  the  boy  severely  if  she  bad  not  found 
help. 

That  help  came  from  a  nearby,  group 
calltrf  Parents  Anoi^mous,  which  helps 
parents  to  "keep  their  cooL"  These  groups 
can  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

For  the  firsitfme,  someone  listened  to. 
her,  sympathetically.  ''3ifore  t  knew  it,  T 
was  spilling  my, guts  out/*^crying  tKat 
can't  cope.  I  hate  the  kids/'  she  sap; 

Her  group  had  started  with  six  or  seven 
wimien  facing  similar  problems.' 

Lee  had  felt  terribly  Jsolaited.  She  re- 
ceived no  bolstering  from  her  family  and 
didn't  Want  to  bother  her  busbandv  who  wa^ 
facing  the  problem  of  earning  a  living  for 
the  family.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  mar 
dage  is  a  good  one.  The  says. 

At  PA,  as  the  group  is  known,  she  began 
to  feel  ^e  wasn't  the  only.dne  who  ever  hit 
a  child  and  siie  stopped  feeling  $o  Isolated. 

She  speaks, of  tb<^  variety  ^(  [people  in 
her  PA  grotip/which  incIiWFd;"ohe  ex- 
tremely  rich  family  and  ah;extr^ifnely  l>i»r 
one/' 
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Child  abuse 

Law  broadened  to  aid 
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battered 


in  a  scries  of  articles  on 
rhild  abuse.  Today'.s  install- 
ment deals  with  the  Icgalltits 
involved  in  protecting  the  chtl^ 
drm* 

By  JOAN  HRITZ 
Home  News  staff  writer 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  -  New 
Jersey's  concem'  for  abused  or 
neglected  children  dates  back 
to  the  19th  century,  but  this 
romrern  was  translated  into  ac^ 
tion  in  more  recent  legislation 
broadening  the  scope  of  meth- 
ods of  protecting  children. 

The  legal  aspects  and  the  rde 
of  the  Division  of  Youth  and 
Family  Services  <DYFS)  of  the 
stale  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  were  out- 
lined by  Evelyn  Strawn, 
consultant  trainer  of  the  Pro* 
tcctivc  Services  Resource  Insti- 
tute, 

Services  availat)ie  in  Middle- 
sex County  were  discussed  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Wieridi,  assistant 
supervisor  of  the  Protective 
.Services  Unit  of  DYFS  In  Mid- 
die?5Cx  County,  The  area  office 
is  at  78  Carroil  Place. 

Miss  Straum  said  the  newest 
child  abuse  and  neglect  statute, 
whicii  became  effeclive  last 
January,  expanded  protection 
by  broadening  the  authority  for 
removing  a  child  from  a  dan- 
gerous or  potentially  dangerous 
environment*  It  also  increased 
proviiiions  to  insure  effective 
reporting  and  handling  of  sus* 
pCKTted  incidents* 

The  law  Is  implemenlcd  by 
the  DYFS-  which  also  tries  to 
help  troubled  families  in  which 
children  are  abused  or  neglect- 
ed, through  a  varied  of  agen- 
cies. The  ethpbaslslsonhdping 
parents  as  well  as  children. 

it  expands  the  authority  for 
removing  a  child  from  an  abu- 
sive or  neglectful  environment 
In  three  niajor  ways:  by  remo- 


val with  consent  of  the  parents, 
in  which  a  child  may  be  re- 
moved if  a  complaint  is  filed  in 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court  within  three  court 
days: 

Hemoval  without  parental 
consent,  but  with  a  court  order 
providing  a  formal  complaint  is 
filed  within  thr^e  days  unless 
the  child  is  returned  home  soon- 
er: 

Removal  without  parental 
consent  and  without  a  court  or- 
der, by  a  police  or  peace  officer 
or  employe  of  the  county  proba- 
tion department  or  the  DYFS. 
providing  a  complaint,  is  filed' 
by  the  removing  party  in  Juven- 
ile Court  no  later  than  the  next 
court  day  after  removal. 

The  law  mandates  free  legal 
representation  for  the  children 
by  attome>*s  from  the  state  of- 
fice of  the  Public  Defender  De- 
partment  of  the  Public 
Advocate. 

Hepcrttng  of  suspected  inci- 
dents is  streamlined  and  made 
uniform  under  the  law.  Any  per- 
son suspecling  abuse  or  neglect 
is  required  to  report  it  dlreclly 
to  the  DYFS,  Previously,  pby«*^ 
cians  were  required  to  report 
serious  incidents  of  suspected 
abuse  to  the  county  prosectiton 

The  change  in  procedure  is 
aimed  at  insuring  that  all  gu$- 
pect€d  incidents,  regardless  of 
who  reports  them,  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  division 
for  appropriate  follow-up  ac- 
tion. 

The  law  oatlines.the  type  of 
evidence  that  is  admissible  and 
states  that  *Hhd  privilegt  of 
confidential  communications 
between  husband*wife»  physi- 
cian-patient and  social  worker- 
client  is  not  grounds  for  exclud- 
ing any  evidence^ in  a  court 
hearing/' 

If  the  court^sustaini  a  com- 


plaint  of  nciilcot  or  ab-jso.  it 
may  elect  eilher  to  rclurn  :he 
child  to  the  home,  \vtti)  cLTt,nin 
restrictions  and  conditions  im- 
posed upon  the  parent  or  |[Ui&rd- 
ian  for  the  chiUrs  weUnre.  or 
lo  order  the  child  placed  in 
substitute  care  tempr>r;ir:iy, 
out  of  the  home. 

An  oot-of-home  placement 
order  may  be  issued  for  18' 
months,  with  succesi^ivc  exten- 
sions for  one-year  periods,  after 
a  court  hearing.  The  court  also 
may  order  a  child  placed  with  a 
relative  or  other  suitable  pei^ 
son  or  refer  a  child  to  the  DYFS 
for  placement. 

The  court  also  may  order  the 
parent  or  guardian  to  seek  or 
accept  therapeutic  services  ^tnd 
professional  therapy.  If  the  per- 
son is  unable  to  pay  for  these 
services,  the  state  will. 

Anyone  reporting  an  im^ident 

is  immune  from  civil  or  crimi- 
nal liability  and  any  person  fail- 
ing to  report  a  suspected 
incident  to  the  DYFS  may  be 
charged  as  a  disorderly  person. 

Under  the  law,  an  abused  or 
neglected  child  is  defined  as 
one  under  13  years  of  age  whose 
parent  or  guardian  inflicts  or 
allows  physical  injury  of  the 
child  and  as  one  who  shows 
physical,  mental  or  emotionnl 
conditions  impaired  through 
lacft  of  care  and  supervision. 
The  child  also  could  be  one^ 
against  whom  a  sex  act  has 
been  committed  by  the  person 
responsible  for  him  or  one  who 
has  been  willfully  abandoned  by 
parent  or  guardian. 

The  procedure  for  reporting 
was  explained  by  Miss  Straum. 
All  Incidents  of  suspected  child 
abuse  or  neglect  must  be'  re- 
ported immediately  to  the 


DYFS.  regardless  of  wb^rthe; 
any  attempt  is  being  maJe  tc^ 
remove  the  child. 

If  the  incident  occurs  outside 
of  regular  0  a.m.  to  5  p.m 
hours,  it  should  be  reported  tc- 
the  division's  Office  of  Child 
Abuse  Control  which  provide^; 
a  24-hour  emergency  hotline  for 
reporting  such  incidents.  The 
^"loll-free  number  is  Area  Code 
aOO  792-8610. 

For  a  reported  incident,  the 
information  needed  includes: 
the  name  of  the  childt  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the 
family,  a  description  of  thr 
j-oungster^s  condition  and  tht 
child's  whereabouts. 

The  person  reporting  Ihe  inci- 
dent may  remain  anonymous, 

^tiddle3ex  County's  office  is> 
located  at  73  Carroll  Place  and 
the  telephone  number  ir 

Mrs,  U'iench  stresssed  th' 
need  ''to  nurture  the  parent,  tr 
help  parents  like  thenisel\-es/ 

She  added  that  abusive  ant^ 
neglectful  parents  are 'Isolated 
and  overwhelmed  with  gooc 
reason.  Many  clients  don'^ 
know  they  can  get  help.  The: 
see  themselves  as  failures/' 

She  noted  that  reporting  o* 
suspected  abuse  cases  is  up  ii  t^^i.t 
the  county  and  state  and  men 
tioned  the  local  parents  unit  t< 
aid  parents  with  problems 
through  intensive  weekly  thera 
py  sessions.  If  they  do  not  havf 
transportation  lo  such  sessions 
it  can  be  provided.  Homemakei 
services  and  a  variety  of  other*  ^ 
also  are  available, 

.She  said  there  are  less » efer 
rals  in  the  sum'merand  re  allec 
that  the  local  caseload  wrnt  Uf 
threefold  durlngathe  ga  olim 
shortage  of  ifl74  ' 
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IX.    TtE  NATURE  Ol'  CnlLD  MAL'.'REAr>IENT  (11.16) 


Case  history      Casc  history 


Karen  J.  ^fas  iA  two-year*aid 
who  was  referred  by  an  or* 
thopedist  for  an  evaltiatloti  of 
inulUplc  fractures  of  both  legs. 
These  wet^  said  by  the  mother 
Co  be  the  result  of  the  child's 
crib  falling  to  the  ground  three 
times  at  home. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  re-* 
ferring  physician  neVer  sus- 
pected willful  battering  by  the. 
parents.  X-rays  revealed  old, 
healing  fractures  of  other/uones 
and  the  radiologist  made  a  defi- 
nite statement  to  the  effect  that 
tuese  findings  were  the  results 
oi  multiple  trauma. 

The  soeial  worker  stated  that 
tbo  mother  denied  abuse  on  her 
own  and  her  husband's  part  and 
admitted  that  she  felt  people 
suspected  her  of  harming  the 
child. 

She  became  very  angry  when 
she  was  asked  to  talk  about  bo\7 
she  thought  the  injury  had  oc- 
curred* She  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  situation, 

Both  parents  were  young,  21, 
and  the  mother  pregnant  at  the 
time.  The  mother  had  run  away 


from  home  when  she  vtts 
became  pregniot  aut  mirried 
a  Mr,  whom  ti»  left  tm 
^ears  ago  becanstottkfaiteivy 
ddnkjog  add  cencral  Irrcspdn* 
sibility* 

Then  she  met  bef  present 
husband,  ^  ms  Geptiat«l 
from  bis  wife  after  iklnt  years 
Of  marriage.  She  tbea  became 
pregnant  aod  maixtod  bit  pre- 
sent husband  one  mentli  after 
the  baby's  birth. 

The  mother  attriboted  their 
problems  to  not  having  enough 
money,  especially  alnee  the? 
were  expectinf  a  new  bab7* 

At  the  same  time,  there  were 
some  positive  signs  in  (hat  the 
parents  seemed  coopenttve 
and  truly  concerned  about  the 
\relfare  o!  their  child. 

At  discharge,  the  Judge  em 
temporary  cmtody  to  a  grand- 
mother and  ailovedthepaifiits 
to  have  the  child  back  aflsr.a 
period  o!  time. 

At  a  later  time»  the  parents 
appeared  to  be  betttf  eUe  to 
manage  their  pniblenis»  vlth 
fewer  t^ons.than  in  tbe  early 
^ears  of  the  matTiage. 


Barharit  i*.  was  a  thrcc-month^nld  who  wa«i  hospital- 
hci\  bcoHuse  of  iiriznrcs.  She  wiis  i^aid  ia  have  been  found 
by  her  parents  twitcblnfi  at  home  after  a  feeding* 

Examination  showed  a  comatose  infant  with  large 
bruises  on  her  :ind  sif:Tis  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure.  X-rays  revealed  ol<l  fractures  to  sueh  a  decree 
that  the  medical  staff  felt  that  they  eould  not  have  l^een 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  short  height. 

The  parents  gave  three  differing  histories  of  how  the 
injuries  occurred,  none  of  which  eould  account  for  the 
severity  of  the  clinieal  picture. 

Further  hiftory  revealed  that  the  parents  had  adopted 
this  infant  and  that  the  mother  had  been  under  psyehiatrio 
care  at  the  time.  This  fact  had  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
of  her  references.  The  pnrcnts  were  described  as  being  a 
niee  young  couple. 

The  adoption  had  been  disputed  by  the  physician  who 
delivered  the  baby,  but  it  was  felt  that  investigation  of  the 
new  parents  was  not  careful  enough  by  the  adoption 
agency. 

The  infant  finally  w^is  disrhargod,  but  In  a  poor  state 
—  unable  to  niove  her  lefis  berau.<;c  of  p**mianent  Injury  to 
thf!  spinal  cord.  The  Jud^e  Jjavv  custody  to  the  Stiite,  wliich 
arranged  to  place  tho  cliild  with  someone,  but  this  did  not 
occur. 

Finally*  ibe  infant  wa.<;  bo.<;pitali7e<l  in  another  plicc, 
wlicre  she  died. 

The  mother  was  coiivnittrd  to  a  .state  hospital  Lnler, 
the  father  admitted  his  wife  had  **done  something"  to  the 
infant*  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  at  the 
time* 
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Case  history 


Valerjc  U.  was  a  tnree^ycar-old  who  was  admitted  to 
:i  hospital  with  a  three*day  history  of  diarrhea.  She  was  in  a 
1  oma*  dehydrated  and  covered  with  cuts.  In  addition,  her 
right  ear  was  almost  eut  through. 

However,  she  ev  entually  recovered. 

Social  history  revealed  she  had  been  referred  to  an 
;^gency  two  weeks  before  her  admission  by  an  aunt  who 
^  omplaincd  the  mother  had  hit  the  child  with  highbeeled 
i^hoes  and  other  hard  objects. 

The  hospital  social  worker  interviewed  the  mother  and 
^elt  the  latter  5  rcftpense  was  inadequate  in  explanation  of 
:he  injuries. 

The  child  had  not  been  planned  and  the  mother  wasquite 
It  during  tlio  pregriancy.  She  had  hoped  for  a  bey  and  was 
iKsappointcd  it  was  a  girl.  There  had  been  financial 
oroblcms  when  ihe  father  was  laid  off  from  his  job.  The 
parents  had  been  married  when  the  baby  was  two  months 
-Id. 


Early  in  the  girl's  life,  tlie  mother  sliowed  abnoru-^i 
Kigns  in  her  treatment  of  the  child. 

She  attempted  to  toilet  train  her  when  she  was  ix 
months  old  and  to  get  her  to  walk  before  she  was  readv  bv 
hitting  the  child  across  the  knees. 

The  mother  felt  the  girl  was  "stubborn.''  The  father  t  If* 
the  social  worker  the  mother  disliked  the  child  and  l^st 
patience  with  her  easily.  The  parentshad many  arguments 
about  .the  chiid^ 

Valerie  tjadlwen  hospitalized  twieeata  city  hospital,  he 
first  time  at  six  weeks  of  age  for  convulsions  and  malnuri^ 
tion.  The  second  occurred  a  short  linie  later  for  meningi  if, 
from  which  she  recovered  with  some  residual  probler  is. 

She  was  discharged  in  the  care  of  her  parents,  but  Me 
case  was  followed  actively  by  an  agency. 
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TlU':  NiViUM  01  CHILD  MA.T.rKliA^lNfiNT  (Tl  M?) 


Don't  Shake  the  Baby 

At  lilt*  si)^1it  <ir  n  iww  \m\yy,  siitiK* 

n*?iisUli|t*  iir^<'  Ui  jilok  \\\Umi 
ji^^lr  i)«  1)1'  4'v<'n        il  in  llio  itin  it 
l<Hltll<T,  rtir  Siiint*  ihil<l  TiJiiy  Ih*  sluikoii 
vr^miLLsly  liy  ihv  shoiiUlon;  lus' 

rijoti  pi'iiolkv^  trixn  lut  <jiiiht  din^orous, 
:i  PiU?il>hr^li  jHHlivjlrinun  Ciiiuioiis:  in 
\i\c{^  slKikhi^  i\  hi\hy  ynutiKfT  tli^tn  2 
years  ol^  may  cjiiN^t  srv;.'n^  hram  Otmi- 
u^jc— or  vveu  ilouth* 

A  young  childs  hoad,  cxplariLs  l)r, 
Jnlin  Ciiffi^y^  is  rolulivoly  Vtitvy*  inul 
\\\s  neck  muscles  an;  Wisuk,  UmiUt  llu? 
^trL^ss  of  iK^itifS  lapsed  in  play  or  sli^ikoii 
in  nn^crf  the  l>;il>ys  hand  fi<ips  nlioirt 
fn^ely,  omitiri^  n  high  risk  of  tna^sivo 
l>loodtng  fn>m  the  1>]<kk1  vessels  lh:it  Mip- 
ply  the  lirain.  Siieh  hlmling  ejii  vt^snll  in 
;]  subdnnjl  liOin;itotn;i,  a  ^-omhtioii  in 
nhieh  tiLcmhnnirs  form  :iroiin<l  Ihc  hniin 

jiitl  pn'\4*»il  W  Inmi  ^jrimtrij^,  U  ilh  i*;nlv 
^liuj^iu^sis.  sius  <  !;illrv,  \v1h>  is  pioji'ssm 
**r  »inli*)|n*i\  u\  Uu'  tt|ii\iMsi(y  '»l  l^ills- 
Intr^l^    ;is  \\s    ;t    prdiul  Mi'i^iiK  Hie 

unMnlii.ttirs  t  un  lu'  sutiiU'itUy  rt'uu»V(*d 
lu'foii'  llir  \>Viin\  \uv,  K<<rn  tl;ii)t;iUril,  hul 
Ml  ilu'  c;is<'  i»l  Kutiics  \v}ii^  li^ixc  hi^'u 
sl^tL'u,  sutfi  u  di;i^u<KsLs  is  JifliruU 
iir;ik<'   sjiM  I'^iiulikt*  Mi<<Mllril   '  IkU- 

ij'recl"  c'hilil '-Mh*\  <)o  not  Ix'iir  iuiy  c.\- 
hTiiLiI  sri'ns  (>r  niislrriitiuriil  :iii<l  avr  ttu- 

Phenomenon:  Tin-  he<|.neru'\  n\  hiyiri 
<laiita^e  from  iHniudng  ttv  Kfuikirii!  t.Ui\- 
(Iren  is  uoi  kn<nvt),  ,sap  Cii(f(*y,  lit  it 
rnt>n^b  deav-eiil  eases  liave  d^nni- 
men  ted  in  tlie  pn^t  to  warrant  a  major 
vtndy  of  dn^  phenomenon,  nmin^i  die 
ft>v  esample,  a  fibtorious  pvivutt- 
luil>y  nnrst*  in  Ntnv  |-Ii»vfnt  Conn,,  eon- 
j(\sNt*d  \o  sliiikiri^j  two  oi  licr  t'liarjfcs  to 


Cliild*!*  ploy;  KtiTidtc  \vilh  e;iro 

deiitlv  and  antitpsics  of  du'  infants 
slioweil  ll»at  they  had  jodee^l  dk*d  of 
brain  hemorrhagiof?,  Dozetis  of  tether  hn- 
hies  cared  for  by  the  same  woman 
lip  to  he  mentally  rt^tarded^atu]  stie  a<l- 
init(etl  tn  lia\  ing  shaken  ihem  too, 

TUc  shaking  nol  Ik*  scvm*  to 

eaiLse  hann.  cantions  C^afley,  Sliaking  a 
eliiltl  rtitxhnately  by  tlie  slionlders  a 
ciuiple  of  titnes  a  wt*t'k,  Jie  says,  cuu 
hiw  u  enmol;itive  elfcrt^-^i-qiiivalcnt  to 
thiit  of  a  single  whiplasit  irijtiry  for  an 
adult— hut  with  nitich  more  KtriiitLs  ^^m- 
sequences  for  the  cliild'?i  developing 
hmin,  "Manv  slow-learning  and  chunsy 
(hi1dR<n  wiiU  IQs  of  90,"  Caffcy  spcen- 
lutes,  "might  have  been  intoMigent  and 
normally  mohile  ihihlren  with  IQ's  of 
120,  had  they  not  been  habitually  shak* 
en  and  whiplashed  dnring  infancy." 

Playing  with  babies  ami  little  ehildrrn, 
Caffey  emphasizes,  slionkl  always  be 
done  gently,  with  rare  to  avoid  jiggling 
or  jrrking  the  ehild's  liL-ad,  When  lifting 
or  han<11ing  an  infant,  it  is  aKvity^  [>est 

cradle  its. bead  in  oof^'s  hand  or  ann^ 
Simihirly,  toddlt^rs  slumUl  ool  he  held 
npsidr  dimii  by  (he  ankirs  and  swimg 
^irninuh  no  mattrr  bow  tbry  sri^ni  to  mi- 
jo\  ir  And,  say.s  Odlcy.  no  ehikl  shonld 
t*ver  he*  shaken  l>y  thr  sluinkh'tfi  or 
skt]>|H'd  oti  ihe  lu'ad  as  punishment. 


Copyright  1974  bv  Newsweek,  Inc, 
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UF£/ STYLE 


Counter-Culture  Kids 

Depress ttui  jTt'iR^nttiou  tluit  vaivu'd  li- 
Jii<ru*t;il  sct  nnty  t<i  tlit'  c*\c  lti^iiiJi  liit* 
man  s<.^jisil>ilitii'S.  Aiitl  llie>  \<^\vc(l  tlu  \ 
would — and  ^.-ruiUl — cI<j  ht'tU'r  u  it)i  llii-h 
uwu  otlsprini;  in  llu'ir  own  connlrr- 
i;nhtin  ,  hi  *'Tlu^  CTvlTilvt'H  lil  ihr  Co\it^- 
tctojilturc.  '  at  if  In  tr^  Sll^:^J^  \Vo|j'  antJ 
fohh  R<jr!RhiJr  "t-uMmt  thtMi  tiiiii  of  tli^ 
Mati(^n"s  con:tniutir>  hi  jinti  \[  [hv  lilx  iat- 
L'(l  }rK*-sl\ t^i  ihi.'  ( cJlltl^ulnaJ'(^^  lias 
(,  fimU    lu  tU'V.  happit'i*  vhiK^t  u, 

WUiit  t!u*\  timiRl  is  that  "tluMt'  1*0 
*iiici»  tlUnt:  as  n  (rt't*  ^.liikl/*  1hc  'liT\t- ' 
t'iiltnr(\  iUcy  rt-jKnt.  is  jHlictcd  li\  tla' 
SLiuie  tainiMn]  temns  and  Tailings  Out 
L\\ist  in  ti>nventit)nal  lannlit's.  Wlnle  Hk* 
subuihini  nuithcr  miiy  drink  ^lu  to  Inrjict 
tliL*  annijviintcj;  of  in.  ln'ld,  iho  lree-scli<v*l 
tuothcrpnps  LSD.  Shipping  a  t  hiltl  (dFtu 
boardtn;;  stJitmt  and  Itavinfi  (>ne  to  run 
wild  in  a<.<innnnnep<iL'Wt.'iin  both  lodictttt: 
tluU  parent tlot  ^^n't  wiint  tube  bothL^rcd* 
TUv  antliors  loiind  somt*  p{>ints  to  prai\o. 
\\fis\  L^>nuniiiij|  parents  and  cbildivn 
tk^id  with  tMch  other  iii  a  stnngbtftmvartl 
jnaju^L-r  witb  some  good  rcsnlts:  "Wo  saw 
ju>  skirt*ckitehors  or  thinnh'Snckt^rs,  wn 
k*J^-l^it^M■^  or  t.'onLli*biders/'  But  whik' 
inuri>  Lf^untt^r-cukure  cbiklrcn  nrt  rc^ 
roarkably  setf-rrliant.  (be  antbors  lonrKl 
that  most  aro  illiterate,  many  are  imu>red 
i\ntl  the  ui:ij<mty  Are  pitifully  unpre-parod 
(or  life  outside  the  eomtnunc. 

Frorn  regimented  religious  eomuuines' 
to  aeid-soaKed  erasb  pads,  tbe  chiklren  of 
the  flower  ebikljei>  eiuerge  less  a^  hn- 
n\au  heings  thun  as  esper intent:;  in  radi- 
eal  philtjsopby.  There*  arc^  brats  bke 
EroestOt  a  U'eatlierennpk*  son,  wb^c> 
threw  tiUitniins  while  bis  mother  ti  ietl  to 
ealm  bim  with  rhek>ne  but  re-fused  to 
tljsLiplii*\-  kin*.  TituiLT  tiio  tb,stnrbetl  ebi!- 


dren  like  lO-VL-av-otd  Bi  n. 
ulio^r  iiKithi'i  >e<bK-cd  Iniii 
at  s<i  lie  "couivl  v\iu"  llu^ 
Oi'<li[>al  stiiijji^k'  I' ji washed 
Xrnili,  alr<^ad>  kne\\  ihv 
list  of  tiHjnnune  diseases — 
*'stJe[i,  hep.  s\ph  and  elaji." 
Andy  l\>ol\\  a  reniaikakk 
resiMireefid  e.ir-ol(L  ttJok 
his  sa\  t'd*np  ^'at  ntnus  tu  pay 
lor  A  miiicl-eontrol  (.onr^e. 
*ren->'<'ai -old  Nina,  livinu:  in 
a  iiarren  Miami  niuhtnu\re  oi 
aetd  freaks.  ereiitetJ  her  iiwji 
h^.1nr.^t'oi^  wnrkl  uith  tefldy 
hears,  hairbrnslies  and  a  neat 
uin^hiiin  i>etis]»read.  '  M  uai 
waiil  1i)  have  a  ^tl^Ji^ht  kid. 
then  be  y  lr(Mky  mother/'  her 
jnotliei\si^bt*tL 

Trek:  V^'riH',  a  doeinnentar\ 
kirji  editr>r.  aufl  Kr»thehikt,  a 
maj^a/iue  editor,  met  at  die 
1972  Republican  National 
Con\  ention  In  Miitmi. 
hjd  41  l(^t  f^f  fneiKls  who  bii<l 
been  part  uf  tbe  aiiti-Estab- 
lishment  movtMnent,"  savs 
tbe  30-yeiir-okl  Rtjtbehil'cL 
'AVe  got  to  talking  ainl  deeitl- 
ed  that  no  one  bad  lo(jked  ;it 
the  eliildren  and  what  was 
biippening  to  Ibeni."  Armed 
with  a  book  eontract  and  a 
vau  Ioa(k*d  with  lite  \  tieees- 


But  the  eonmnme  kids  Jillered  !r<nn  Tbeir  travels  made  fbc  .mrhor',  ^  Aain- 
Cliamuey  and  Bernsie  in  their  remarka-  "I't^  their  yoah  as  paM^nts.  ^"Vtti  juueh 
Ide  laek  of  education.  W'itti  tbe  e.veeption  tottgber/'  says  R.itbcliikl.  W'tAl 
of  Synairon,  the  stritt  tberapentie  eom-  pre!ijied  by  the  SLdl-rcliirjcL'  of  <oaii>  of 
monity  in  northern  California,  tbe  eom-  eoitnuune  kids,  snys  she  "learned  to 
ninjies  U  ft  knls  free  U>  learn  or  mit  karn.  ^-^^  more  Ihw  uiy  ehiklrc  n  than  I 
Most  eh(Jse  tbe  latter.  The  ehiklrL-n  were  diotight  f  eonki  bavc  ,"  Vf  t  tht*  efmplc 
beini;  prepared  "ntjt  to  tret  iittc^  eoHet^e.  deeided  that  tribal  b\ iog  was  uf^t  for 
bnl  leel  gtjod/'  s  BothebikL  Ev^-n  so.  tbem  "Comnmne  j>iirt^r»ts  wanted  a  kiMd 
l^e  found  that  the  elnkben  of  rnral  **f  i^^t'^otioual  g<Jodm*ss  for  tbeir  cliildrt  n 
etmmuiiies  were  Ji<?t  baski4  eases.  Intel-  ^vhit  fi  tfjey  ga\  t'  th(*jn  at  th**  Lf^st  of  the 
\ities,  inebuliug  \V(df  *s  nvn  Chauneey,  feetnal  life  was  none.itisteut  there,  but  loj  ^eH-eeiitered drive  that  Ji-^ids  to  iK  rsonal 
.5,  and  <luuji;bter  Bernsie,  3,  theybejzanan  them  there  are  (*tber  ways  to  U\v.  *  Stilb  aehie\'emc*nf,"  tbey  eontJudecf  AW 
eight-inontb  trek  int(j  the  eoricers  o(  Wolf  and  Rotbebiki  wonder  whethe  r  ^^"dtlii't  see  tamous  whirrs  or  .L^e^ai^ts 

tbest'  L-biklren  will  ever  be  ablv  to  enter  eotniiigolit  fif thiit  ^enemtitjuof  raif.tnnd^ 
the  n>ainstreajn  of  American  life — if  in-  (bis.  We\ti!l  hud  that  svlf-eevitL-re^tUlrive. 

that  urge  for  private  far>tas\  and  nu  iaal 
eAefeise."  Liberatiori,  lu  sfioit  tan  be  a 
19/0      very  eonfiuing  experience. 

—MARY  ALfCE  *tLLOGG 


cfiunter-enltnre  lik%  "AVe  dichi't  kn<jw 
what  we  hoped  t(j  find,"  sa>  s  U  olf,  37. 
"We*  went  as  erities." 

ChanneL*v  and  Bernsie,  it  turned  nut, 
were*  ii^elnJ  finis  for  ti>e  ehikken  tbe\ 
met.  One  tbiog  tbe  authors  diseovered 
was  that  kitis  will  be  kids  htneever  tliey 
are  brought  up.  Fvoni  the  un<liseip1rne*d 
Free  School  in  Miami  to  tlie  reginjeuterl 
"Fanji''  in  Tennessee,  Wr>lf\s  ehikken 
anti  tbe  eonmnuie  ebilcken  sbartnl  games 
aiul  fonght  ovf*r  tovs.  TA'  iind  :ipple  pi*- 


de*ed  they  ever  want  to, 

Nevsweek^    March  29, 
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CHILD  wviaopMenr 

From 

Ajuaddling  Clol:h 
fo  Dc  /pock; 


CHIID  CflRe  in 

yhe  iirst  i^encrdtron  oi  colonial  chil- 
dren wvrL'  nor  mirror  images  of  rhe 
relatives  they  leil  behind  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  wa^  che  pioneer  spirit  or 
the  brisk  cIrmJte  thaf  made  the  dff- 
fercnce,  iof  (hey  were  dit,'hlly  harder 
I o  handle  and  more  rebellious,  ar- 
cording*  to  their  parents' accounts 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

The  Pufiran  ethic  determined  the 
child  rejrinti  mi^rhods  of  17rh-ct'nrur\ 
Artiorita.  fjfher  was  the  supreme 
riJler  ^,virh  rorfr^snonfiin^:  nfnver  \o^t^ 
ed  in  him.  Mother'^  role  was  to  bo^ar. 


(Intbe,  feed,  and  coddle  the  infant. 
Arret  the  baby  was  thusly  "spoiled/  it 
uas  father's  turn  to  take  over  and  cor- 
rect this  indulgence.  For  In  the  Pufiun 
view,  a  child  was  b^d  by  nature  and 
had  to  be  "saved/' 

During  colonial  days,  children  were 
depicted  as  miniature  adults,  differinti 
from  (heir  parents  "only  in  respect  to 
si/e,  evperrence,  jnd  capabrlitres/' 
according  to  Mary  Cable,  author  of 
7he  Lit(h  Dar/;n^s.'  The  young  ones 
were  dressed,  doctored,  and  fed  just 
iike  the  adults.  And  with  stand.irds  oi 
hv^tene  as  they  were,  it's  not  surpris- 
rnti  that  many  babies  died  early. 

Since  the  original  colonists  came  in 
search  of  religious  freedom,  the 
church  played  a  strong  role  in  a 
child's  upbringing.  Pious  behavior 
was  amply  rewarded  by  God  ami 
parents.  As  was  inevitable,  many  colo- 
nial kids  rebelled  against  this  extreme 
religious  fervor,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
Ciin  generation  gap  came  into  being! 
.  After  1776,  patriotism  became  as 
important  as  religion  in  guiding  chil- 
dren. Little  ones  were  brought  up  to 
be  righteous  citizens,  proud  of  their 
free  country.  Although  the  Bible  was 
still  the  major  reading  matter,  alpha- 
bet and  story  books  began  appearing. 
The  bnlv  aulhoritalive  source  on  child 
rare  was  john  Locke's  Some  Thouf^ht^ 
(li>nci*niiii^  LdtKMiufi  a  handbook 
on  feeding,  toilet  training,  bathing, 
and  so  forth.  Locke  (ried  to  cotnbai 
the  practice  ol  keeping  babies  swad- 
dled and  airless  by  advocating  open 
windows  jnd  cold  baths. 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

George  Washingion  became  (he 
deity  for  children  to  worship  and  imi- 
tate a1  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Mothers  tried  to  pattern  their 
techniques  after  Mrs,  Washington's 
with  voung  George,  complete  with 
the  details  of  a  "fireside  education/' 

Disfiplioe  \v.i\  ,^rfministered  strinlv 
by  use  of  (he  bircf^  or  hickory  rod 


Robert  E,  lee's  aunt,  who  was  iargel> 
respuiiiibie  fur  his  upbringing,  veri- 
fies ihis  by  summing  up  her  child  care 
philosophy  as  "whip  and  pray  and 
pra>  and  whip."  Unfurtunately,  sever- 
al reports  of  severe  child  abuse  also 
appeared  af  this  time. 

Although  child  care  w^as  fairly  uni- 
form throughout  the  country,  the 
ncher  children  of  the  South  were 
brought  up  according  to  plantation 
protocof.  Little  girls  were  stereotyped 
to  become  Southern  belles,  and  little 
bo>s,  chivalrous  gentlemen.  Victorian 


VVjlh  the  advent  of  scientific  thfnk- 
rni^  carne  '.everal  ^exports  to  tfieori/e 
ar>out  child  development.  Dr.  iohn  B  n 
V\atson    a  behavioral  psychologist  ^  ^ 
beijeved  thaf  children  could  be  ^ 
trained  like  animals  bv  ^conditioned  d 
reflex/'  and  thus  behave  in  certain  *g-j? 
obedient  wa>s.  Many  parents  used  ^  ^ 
VVarson'^  rechnicjues  to  lOflei  train,  a- 
teed,  and  leach  chores  to  iheir  chiU 
dren.  A  minimum  of  open  affection 
went  along  w  ith  this  philosophy,  5!  S 

In  ihe  mjd-1930's,  the  rigidity  oi 
Watson's  thinking  was  replaced  by  ^ 
more  democratic  beliefs,  Publica'^  12^ 


mores  were  practiced  throughout  ,  Z   """l^^^'^^.  ^^^^^^ 
and  sex  was  neither  thought  nor     ^  n^^^^^^^  ^^^''^ 

taught.  The  social  graces  and  'delica-  n^^  i^o^^n.^        "  ^^V 

cv "  were  diligently  learned.  ^^^^  more  perm.ssrve  attitude. 

During  the  second  half  of  rhe  19th  ual  trcnmrou^nrK 
teniurv,  more'and  more  expert  ad^        ^^^/.^^f  ^/^t  o  th.s  cen.ury  was 
vice  was  being  written  on  child  caro   SVe    '^"l"!  ^       '^i^t^.  ^"'^  ^^''^'^ 
Books  and  magazines  were  aimed  .t  p.'feli^t  on  Tn  n^'l'  ''T 

mothers,  for  they  were  .gain  the  m.-  Led  ^e  h^^^ 
jor  influence  on  development.  This  ""^.^^'^^^^ 
was  largely  due  to  the  industrial  revo-  modi  cM^^^^^ 
lution,  which  pulled  many  city  fathers  "cM  r..e^  Id  J  1    f.T ""'.-^"^.^ 
away  from  home.  ^  /Z  suggested  a  gentle  but  frrm  hand, 

,  in  her  book,  Mary  Cable  attributes  sTill  r^spt',?^^^^^^^^^  ^  "'^ 

industrtjiizaiion,  combined  with  a     jhe  JlrnnH  h,»   (  .u- 
movemcnl  ,o  th.-  dries,  tSo  rising  J^d  tu' '"""'"'^ 

middle  cU-,-,.  ,he  now  frotuier  of  the  ZJ^ ^  J         child  care  theories 

VVe.t.  ar,d  the  decline  □(  Pu,iun  [^r  ^.lo^a'lo^^^^^^ 
thirainr,  t..    ^k.-..,^     »i  I..         ^''^  laooratorres,  and  even  the  gov^ 
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thinking,  to  a  change  in  the  valu(*  ^^ 
lem.  A  more  permissive  attitude 
roward  children  was  on(*  of 
die  new  values  that  en^erged, 
although  the  whip  was  still  used, 
it  hoppened  lessfre(juontl>,  ar»d 
only  after  a  child  had  uncon- 
ditionally refused  to  obey. Toward 
the  turn  of  the  century,  children 
began  to  assert  themselves  more. 
THE  TWENTIBTH  CENTURY 

Science  was  beginning  to  be  ap-york'  1975. 
plied  (o  child  care,  replacing  religion 
and  patriotism.  Nutrition,  exercise, 
and  medical  advances  w^ere  produc- 
ing  healthier  children.  And  the  father 
was  once  again  assuming  his  place  in  f'y^ 
child  rearing, 


crnmeni.  But  tho..  'h  children  today 
hiive  many  more  ri,;hr--  ^nd  contforts, 
niey  strll  ;ihare  sortie  of  ihe  same 
gripr?s  andprobloms  faced  b^ 
colonial  ancestors. 
•A///?;oryo/ 
CAf/jRear/ng 
irt  /Utter tea; 
Charles 
Scribner's 
Sons,  New 
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Man's  Problem: 
Leamiiig  to  Be 
A  Better  Parent 


My  Thomas  Grabisicb 

KQt'li^PED  WiTIf  II  biji^jcr  hram,  man 
Hi^ns  froi'nitMiUy  outstnarlod  c*roaHircs 
ncalh  him  on  the  ovol»tioTmr>^  srale.  But 
not  always. 

Taktv  for  r!tionjjIi.\  benm  a  parciU 
<''ompiired  mlh  hi^  jnfonors  \u  Ihc  ;mJ- 


DcMause  also  mentions  the  Tfequent 
I>rii<  lire  of  terrorizing  children  with  sio* 
rieit.  many  legitimized  into  classics, 
where  their  peers  were  eaten  raw,  torn 
to  Pieces,  held  over  the  pil  of  hell  and 
had  the  blond  sucked  Trom  the  marrow  of 


mal  world,  say.  thi^  mt.nkey,  chimpanzee  ^^^jj^  ^^^^.^  presumably  to  make  them 


or  elef>Kani.  u\tix\  mtikos  i\  poor  parent 
And  nt)l  jusl  t  unlemporary  uiaii»  the  bc' 
tuddloil  tar^ict  of  l<»ctur»n^  ^nuid parents 
^ind  putroni/iii^:  bow-lo  be-a-bclter-pyr- 
ii^t  bnnks, 

Aciordinc  It^  Dr.  Dnn  I^eviton.  profes- 
soT  (^f  health  eilufation  at  the  University 
of  M*Tryland.  p^iople  wcroti't  better  Par* 
tnts  30  years  a^^^o^  or  100  years  a«o.  and 
i?ert;iirtly  not  centuries  earlier.  There  is 
ample  evhtcnco.  he  siud,  to  show  thai  in 
the  pa^tthcyw<>re  worse  parents. 

'  li  you  look  hack  in  hislor>'r  Leviton 
said  \^  an  interview  al  his  College  Park 


less  rash  und  ungovernable''  (quoting 
Die  ahcicnt  writer  UioChrysostom)^ 

Why  has  man  so  often  been  a  poor 
parent" 

Uwiton  thinks  so  because  man^  while 
frequently  the  master  of  his  environ* 
mcni.  is  also  suseePlible  to  i;lrains  and 
pressures  that  are  of  no  eoncern  lo 
nonthinking  animals.  These  strains  and 
pressures,  along  with  suPerstKions.  fa- 
natical religious  beliefs  and  cockeyed 
ideas  of  health,  all  have  k>een  projected 


onto  children,  the  most  convenient  of  tar- 
ffi...  -you  ll  riaH  ihM  .exual  abuscr'of  ^'^^^..Vlot'who  last  year  introduced  . 

course  on  death,  thinks  it's  time  that 
cliild  rcarinii  bc  studied  as  a  science,  as 


childn'n  was  par  for  the  course.  Children 
were  furred  lo  work.  U  you  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  children,  ynu  let  them  die.  Thi!> 
was  t'stfcciallv  true  of  iiifaiils  who  h:ip' 
f>en('d  to  hr  female. "  polcntial  chiUt 
hearer^. 

When  lh»^  child  h;isn  t  been  a  et»mpeli* 
lor  for  mea^t^r  food  it  he  start  inii  point  for 
"Hansel  and  C^retel"\  he  has  been  an  in- 
terloper comlietint:;  for  affections  his 
parent*^  show  for  eni'h  other  (  a  theme  as 
nneient  as  Sophocles  and  us  recent  as 
Freud  J. 

Leviton  f^ited  a  rece^il  :inthology  of  10 
p^chohistorian^;,  *'Thc  Hi^story  of  Chiid* 
hood,  '  which  surveys  the  way  parents 
have  treated  their  children  from  ancient 
time  throu^^h  the  l&th  century. 

In  ^^lC  opening  chapter.  Uoyd  dc- 
-\1aus4v  editor  of  the  book,  cites  the  often 
innoccotly  portrayed  Practice  of  swnd- 
dJinii.  A  child  was  tightly  bound,  de- 
Mau^;e  said,  so  he  'H'ouldn't  tear  its  eyes 
out.  break  lis  le^s  or  touch  its  genitals." 

Th^m  was  abo  the  matter  of  Parental 
oon\c!iience.  liistorieal  sources,  he  said, 
dcsrn'ied  swaddled  children  "as  being 
faid  frr  hour5  behind  the  hoi  oven.  hirnJf 
on  pt  i:^  on  the  wall,  placed  in  tubs,  and 
in  grr.t^ral,  Me/t.  Hke  a  parct^l.  in  every 
con^>':iient  corner"  ■'f(^uoting3  i9th  cen- 
turj  ^dyt. 


a  pnrtof  he:illh  education,  which  is  what 
he  leaches  at  College. Park.  He  has  pro* 
posed  3;-ourse  for  next  fall  thatwouJd  be 
called  "Parenting  Toward  Ftace  and 
Love." 

When  he  first  presented  the  proposal. 
Some  acadcmit^  officials  balked.  They 
didn  t  like  the  title.  ^*They  eonsidered  it 
too  much  lilic  apple  pic  and 
motherhood/  Leviton  said,  *'lf  f  had 
^uhstituled  it  with  something  like  "to* 
war^l  the  reduction  of  aggrc!>sion/  1  wits 
told,  thy  t  would  be  better.'* 


o 


ation  of  youth  of  th^  1960s, 

While  in  some  contemPo^ 
rary  interpretations  of  the 
Period  the  flower  s  have 
turned  to  dtist«  Lcfvitott 
thinks  some  seeds  took  bold 
and  have  bloomed, but  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  colors. 


Ilul  Lcvitnn  j^aid  he  chose 
ih<»  words  peace  and  love  de- 
l>l'»*rately  because  feels 
UvM  while  there  has  been  vo- 
himinhus  study  into  aggres* 
Kiun  and  abu.se,  there  has 
hccn  little  research  into  the 
positive  aspects  of  child 
rearing. 

The  cuurse  would  empha- 
size Ihc  importance  of  body, 
f  orttact  between  parent  and 
i  \\M  because  *'3kin  contact 
Lr;i«smiti;  love,  it  tells  the 
child  he's  worthwhilfe.*' 

Leviton  sees  Potential 
piohlcms  in  the  increasing. 

reliance  on  daycare  center 
when  both  parents  Wor.k.  Too 
often,  he  said,  chilren  are 
kept  busy  with  crayons  and 
paper  and  other  activities 
l  iu:  don't  involve  contact  be- 
tween the  child  and  teacher 
who  is  the  substitute  parent. 

Unabashedly  stressing 
Peace  and  love.  Leviton  said 
he  doesn't  doubt  his  course 
"will  be  viewed  as  grandiose, 
perhaps  even  crackpot,  since 
the  determinisms  argument 
is  that  man  will  always  make 
war  " 

Leviton  said  his  course  will 
not    be    an    exercise  in 

'Houchy  feely,"  "rm  not  in- 
.terested  in  sitting  around  in 
an  encounter  group,  studying 
the  fluctuations  of  the  nav- 
el- 
Students  in  the  course*  he 
said,  would  be  given  some 
history  of  child  rearing.They 
would  visit  children's  clinics 
and  d  ay-care  centers  that 
stress  contact  and  those  that 
don't 

Leviton  would  also  like  to 
have  his  students  visit  the 
homes  of  some  families  that 
ean  serve  as  a  model. 

Peace  and  love  were  the 
bywords  of  the  flower  gener- 
al believe  what  that  gene r 
ntion  started  has  lived  on/ 
he  said.  ''Many  so-called 
straight  people  today  arc  act 
ing  as  the  hippies  di<j,vear^ 
ago.  There  is  a  live-an^Met 
live  attitude.  People  an 
thinking  twice  about  war 
They  seem  to  be  saying,  'W^ 
want  a  new  day.*" 
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III.     THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREA'fMENT 
---  Who  Does  It? 
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UNIT  III,,  rm  v.viiiom  ov  child  maltkeaitieht 

Insirnct-ionaL  Objecltvc  tor  Unir  III 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE;  ABLE  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  COMPONENTS  IN  AN  EPISODE  OF  CHILD 
MALTREAITIENT, 

Generalizations  for  Unit  III 

A*    The  episode  of  child  maltreatment:  is  attributed  to  a  potentially 

abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker,  to  a  potentially  vulnerable  child, 

and  to  stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism* 
B-     Itie  episode  of  child  mriltreatment  may  also  include  a  passive  partner 

and/or  sibling  on-looker(s) . 
C.    The  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  is  representative 

of  a  cross -section  of  any  community  in  terms  of  race  and/or  social 

or  economic  status, 
D*    The  potentially  vulnerable  child  may  be  an  exceptional  or  demanding 

child  or  a  normal  one. 
E-    Stress,   the  "triggering"'  mechanism,  may  originate  within  society, 

the  family,  or  the  individual- 

Performance  Objectives  for  Unit  jxi 

1>     LIST  the  components  of  the  episode  of  child  maltreatment, 

2,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  caretaker, 

3,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  child > 

4,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  stress, 

5,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  passive  partner, 

6,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  -sibling  on-looker  (s) . 
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7,     IDENTIFY  the  potentiiallV  obusive  or  tieglcctful  caretaker- 
8*     STATE  the  char^icterist; ics  of  die  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful 
caretaker, 

9»    IDENTIFY  l^he  potentially  vulnei'able  child. 

10,     STATE  the  characteristics  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child- 

11-  DESCRIBE  the  potentially  vulnerable  child  from  the  viei^oint  of 
the  caretaker. 

12-  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''stress"  in  relation  to  time 
(duration)  . 

13.  LIST  the  characteristics  of  stress, 

14.  CLASSIFY  the  kinds  of  stress. 

15.  DESCRIBE  the  origins  of  stress. 
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UNIT  III.  ^  THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components  in  an  episode  of  child 
mal treatment  * 

Performance  Objectlvos  for  Generalization  A  and  B 

I*  LIST  the  components  in  the  episode  oi  child  maltreatment* 

2,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  caretaker* 

3*  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  child, 

4,  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  stress, 

5*  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  passive  partner. 

6*  EXPLAIN  the  role  of  sibling  on-looker(s) 

Generalizations  A  and  B 

TltE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  A  POTENTIALLY 
ABUSIVE  OR  NEGLECTFUL  CARETAKER,  TO  A  POTENTIALLY  VULNERABLE  CHILD, 
AND  TO  STRESS  AS  THE  "TRIGGERING"  MECHANISM, 

THE  EPISODE  MAY  ALSO  INCLUDE  A  PASSIVE  PARTNER  AND  SIBLING 
ON-LOOKERCS), 

Sample  Content 

1.    The  role  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker 

a)  Every  individual  is  a  potentially  ^ibnsive  or  neglectful 
caretaker,     (See  I  B  Sample  Content  4) 

b)  Individuals  differ  in  their  potenLinl,     (See  I  C) 
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2*    The  role  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child 

a)    All  children  are  potentially  vulnerable,     (See  I  B  Sample 

Content  1,  2j  and  3) 
h)    Some  children  are  more  vulnerable  than  others*     (See  I  C; 

II  tt) 

3,  Lhc  role  of  strc«s  as  the  "triggering**  mechanism 

a)  Stress  may  "trigger"  iic^tion  or  inaction;  i,e.j  abuse  or 
neglect*     (See  II  A  and  C) 

b)  Individuals  differ  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  stress, 
(See  I  C) 

4,  The  role  of  the  passive  partner 

a)  Intervention  by.  the^^rartner  may  be  possible.     (See  Unit  II 
Cdisc  Mis  tor  ics  .  ) 

b)  Absence  of  intervention  by  the  partner  will: 

(1)  Reenforce  neglectful  acts,  or 

(2)  Reenforce  abusive  acts 

5.    The  role  of  sibling  on-looker(s) 

a)  Child  maltreatment  may  be  focussed  upon  one  child  at  a  time; 
i*e*j  only  one  child  may  be  singled  out.     (See  II  C) 

b)  Child  maltreatment  may  be  used  as  a  behavior  pattern  by  the 
sibling-     (See  IV  D*) 

c)  a*iie  sibling  on-looker  is  also  a  vulnerable  chil4,." 
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SiiKRefilcd  Classrom  AcltvilU's  and  Procedxirea  £or  Performance  Objectives 
1  throuKH  6 

U    Review  II-     The  NaLure  oE  Child  Maltreatment* 

2,     Introduce  Ccnerali^ation  III  A  and  B  and  write  on  board  for  students, 
3*    Use  a  variety  oE  techniques  to  clarlEy  student  understanding  of  the 

DeEinition  of  Tenns  (III. la)  I  through  6  as  appropriate. 
4.    Utilize  the  following  to  develop  student  understanding  oE  the  role  of 
the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker: 
Identity  of  tlie  Cnretaker,  Transparency  6 
r  H  51aniple  CoiiLcnt  4 
Questions  and  Answers  (1-4) 

DysEunctions  oE  Society,  tM  Family-^  and  the  Individual  (1.6) 
5*    Write  III  A  Sample  Content  I  on  the  board  Eor  students. 
6*    Utilize  the  EoIIowing  to  develop  student  understanding  of  the  role  oE 
the  potentially  vulnerable  child; 

Typical  Mani Ees tations  oE  Physical  Abuse  and  Neglect  (II. 8)  or 

Transparency  Ha  and  b 

Typical  ManiEestations  oE  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  (11*9) 

or  Transparency  12a  and  b 

I  B  Sample  Content  I,  2,  3;  I  C;  II  H 

7.  Write  III  A  J?aniplc  Content  2  on  the  t>oard  for  students. 

8.  Discuss  the  negative  aspects  oE  stress  in  society,   the  family,  and  the 
individual- 

9.  Utilize  the  following  to  develop  student  understanding  oE  the  role  oE 
stress  as  the  ^'triggering'*  mechanisni: 

Unit  II  Generalizations  A  and  C 
Unit  I  General* '^atLon  C 
lO*     Have  students  rocid  and  discuss  'Mtow  /i  l>r.hy  T.e;^r  -5  to  T.ove''  (111-8) 

in  relation  Lo  ITT  A  Sample  Content  1  t:iiroiigh  3  and  tnterpretntions  ol 
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the  Nurturing  Experience  (ill  *  lb)    Clarify  student  understanding  o£.  the 

tenn  ''nurturing."    See  Definition  of  Toms  (III. lb) 
11,     Have  students  read  and  discuss  *'How  To  Conquer  Stresa"  (III-IO)  and 

''Holiday  Season  billed  With  Child  Abuse"  (111.13)  in  relation  to 

III  A  Sample  Content  1  through  3. 
L2,    ReJEer  studenta  to  IVplcal  Maniiestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and 

Neglect  (II-9)  and  discuss  the  possible  role  of  the  child  as  the  stress 

factor. 

13,     Pocus  class  attention  on  Generalization  III  B- 
14*    Write  III  B  Sample  Content  4  on  board- 

15,  Utilize  selected  case  histories  from'Unlt  II  for  class  discussion  of 
the  role  of  the  passive  partner  in  relation  to  III  B  Sample  Content  4. 

16,  Discuss  the  alternatives  £or  the  passive  partner.     (See  VI  A.) 

17^    Utilize  the  following  to  develop  student  understanding  of  the  role  of 
sibling  on-looker(s)  : 

II  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2 

IV  D  .  ^ 

18*    Sunmarize  utilizing  Transparency  13  The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment 

and  Transparency  10  Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment 
19*    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  performance  Objectives  1  through  6. 
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IKCT  III*    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components  in  an  episode  of  child 
maltrealment* 

Per£omance  Objectives  for  Generalization  C 

7.    IDENTIFY  the  poteatially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker. 
DESCRIBE  the  characteristics  of  Lhe  potentially  abusive  or 
aeglcc tf ul  care tciker » 

Geaeraligatioa  C 

THE  POTEOTIALLY  ABUSIVE  OR  NEGLECTFUL  CARETAKER  IS  REPRESENTATIVE 

OF  A  CROSS -SECTION  OF  ANY  COMMUNITY  IN  TERMS  OF  RACE  AND/OR  SOCIAL 
OR  ECONOMIC  SlATUS. 

Sample  Content 

I*    The  Poteatially  Abusive  or  Negl*ectful  Caretaker 
.  Frequently  (90%) 

1)  The  emotiom^lly  immatrure 

2)  'Llie  pxmittve  and  authori  t^sriciti 

3)  The  psychoaeurotic 
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h)    T.csfl  frequently  (lOZ) 

1)  /rhe  psychopathic 

2)  The  mentally  impaired 

2,    Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful 
Caretaker  may  be: 

a)    Abused  or  neglected  in  infancy  or  childhood 

1)  Deprived  of  a  nurturing  experience  in  infancy  or  chi 
— hood 

2)  Conditioned  toward  violence  ia  human  behavior 
li)    Isolated  by  choice  or  circumstance 

c)  Lacking  self-esteem 

d)  Lacking  understanding  of  the  normal  physical  and  psycho- 
logical stages  of  child  development 

e)  Unable  to  cope  with  stress 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
7  and  8 

I-    Review  the  following: 

Appropriate  definition  of  terms  (III. la) 

Identity  of  the  caretaker  (11.3) 

Role  of  the  caretaker 
2*     Introduce  Generalization  III  C  and  write  on  board  for  students. 
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3-     Develop  student  understanding  of  III  C  through  utilization  of; 
Review  of  Unit  I  B  Sample  Content  4 
Questions  and  Answers  About  Child  Maltreatment:  (1-4) 
Dysfunctions  of  Society,  the  Family,  and  the  Individual  (1*6) 
4*    Show  Transparency  l4a 

Emphasize  **NO'rE**  on  transparency  and  generality  o^  terms. 
Clarify  student  understanding  of  terms* 
Emphasize  the  907<.  in  relation  to  III  C* 
5*    Conduct  class  discussion  of  the  907-  in  relation  to  I'he  Criteria  for 

Emotional  Maturity  (1X1*4)* 
6*    Conduct  class  discussion  of  the  90%  in  relation  to  Interpretations  of 

the  Nurturing  Experience  (III. lb). 
7,    Conduct  class  discussion  oJ  the  90*^  in  relation  to  the  role  of  stress 

as  the  ^'triggering**  mechanism*     See  III  A  Sample  Content  3. 
8*    Conduct  class  discussion  of  the  907-  in  relation  to  the  child  as  the 

stress  factor.    See  II. 9* 
9-    Conduct  class  discussion  of  the  907^  in  relation  to  The  Phenomenon  of 

Child  Maltreatment  (1*6). 
10<     Repeat  activities  5  through  9  using  the  107^* 
ll<    Write  III  C  Sample  Content  1  on  board  for  students. 
12*    Show  Transparency  l4b. 

Clarify  student  understanding  of  terms* 
Emphasize  *'NO'rE"  on  transparency* 

Point  out  that  the  characteristics  noted  may  he  found  also  in  the 
caretaker  vAio  is  neither  abusive  iior  ue^Uec t  Ti; I  . 
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Develop  student  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  potentially 
abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  as  follows; 
For  Sample  Content  2  a)  see  IV  D  and  I  G: 

a)  The  caretaker  deprived  of  a  nurturing  experience  in  infancy 

or  childhood  may  experience  difficulty  in  the  adult  nurturing  role 

b)  The  caretaker  conditioned  in  childhood  toward  violence  in  human  , 
behnvior  mny  i\dopt  a  behavior  pattern  of  violence  in  later  life* 
(Sec  also  the  role  of  the  sibling  on-looker.) 

h\>r  Sample  Content  2  b)  see  II  Gage  Uistorics  and  I  G: 

a)  The  caretaker  may  be  isolated  by  choice;  L.e*j  the  social  isolate* 

b)  The  caretaker  may  be  isolated  by  circumstances ;  e*g,,  absence  of 
supportive  person(s),  friends,  the  extended  family,  pastor* 

For  Sample  Content  2  c)  see  II  Case  Histories;  I  C;  and  the  role  of 
stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism, 

a)  Stress  is  ever  present;  i.e.,  a  fact  of  life,  both  positive  and 
negative . 

b)  Stress  may  trigger  action  or  inaction;  i,e*,  abuse  or  neglect. 

c)  Individuals  differ  in  ability  to  cope  with  stress  (II. 4,  5,  and  6) 

d)  The  child  as  the  stress  factor  (II. 9) 
For  Sample  Content  2  d>  see  I  C  and  JI  C: 

a)  Lack  of  iniderstanding  as  a  dysfunction  of  society,   the  family, 
or  the  individual 

b)  Lack  of  understanding  resiilting  from  custoni  or  oral  tradition  in 
chi Id -rearing  practices  (I  A) 
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For  Sample  Coatienb  2  e)    develop  student  underatanding  of: 

a)  Orit;Ltls  oi'  Relf-estcem 

b)  Self-esteem  in  relation  to  ability  to  cope  with  stress 

c)  Self-esLeenj  in  relation  to  dysL'imctions  of  society,  the  family, 
and  the  indJ vidital 

14*     Students  may: 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  (child  psychiatrist)  to  address  aspects 
of  Sample  Content  2  e)  in  relation  to  the  infant  nurturing  experience 
and/or  the  after  effects  of  maltreatment  in  infancy  or  early  childhood 
Carry  out  independent  research  on  the  development  of  self-esteem  in 
the  individual 

Read  and  discuss  (or  write  a  brief  review)  "Working  with  Abusive 
Parents        A  Soc i n L  Worker's  View/A  Psychiatrist's  View"  (VT.ll) 
Review  *irfcl  discuss  VI  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2 
,     Read  and  discuss  "Child  Care  by  Adolescent  Parents''  (III^ll)  in 

relation  to  characteristics  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful 

:  care  taker   ^  ^  ^_.^_,,.,,„^,,^ur-ff*ufro-«^**-;4s^.^e:^^ 

Research  resources  for  the  caretaker  in  Montgomery  County 
.     Read  and  discuss  "How  A  Baby  Learns  to  Love"     (111.8)  and  'Battered* 

BsbieSj  Birth  Without  Violence  (111.9)  in  relation  to  a)  Interpretation;^ 
of  the  Nurturing  Experience  (III, lb)  and  b)   the  development  of 
sel f -esteem 

15,    Conclude  with  assessmenL  measures  for  Perfomifince  Oi^^ectives  7  and  8- 
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UNIT  in;    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components  in  an  episode  of  child 
maltreatment* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  D 
.   9-     lOEmFY  the  potentially  vulnerable  child, 

10.    DESCRIUE  choracteristics  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child, 
11-     DESCRIBE  tiie  potentially  vulnerable  child  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  caretaker. 
Generalization  D 

THE  POTENTIALLY  VULNERABLE  CHILD  MAY  BE  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OR  DEMANDING 
CHILD  OR  A  NORMAL  CHILD, 
Sample  Content 

1.     The  potentially  vulnerable  child 

a)  Tlie  exceptional  or  demanding  child 

b)  The  normol  child 

^.!ix.^*M<^^^w^iww^*il^  poteutl^lly  V ulnei'^fbt'tf*i?W1f<i'"'^'~''^^ 

a)    The  exceptional  or  demanding  child  may  be: 

1)  Precocious  or  gifted 

2)  Physically  or  mentally  impaired 

3)  Premature 

4)  Emotionally  disturbed 

5)  Others 
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7)  Sibling  position 
(oldest;  youngest,  c^tc) 

8)  Unwanted  pregnancy 

9)  One  of  twins  or 
triplets 

10)  Others 


b)    The  normal  child  may  be:  - 

1)  Stepchild 

2)  Foster  child 

3)  Adopted  child 

4)  Illegitimate 

5)  Undeslred  sex 

6)  Conceived  prior  to  marriage 

Characteristics  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child  from  the 
.viewpoint  of  the  caretaker: 

''too  dumb" 

"too  smart" 

"too  slow" 

"too  burdensome" 

"too  independent" 

"too  dependent" 

''too  hard-to-comfort" 
 "neeis  too  much  comforting" 

"poor  eater" 

"finicky" 

"willful" 

"stubborn" 

"b.:id" 

"spoiled" 

"disobedient" 

"whiney" 

"fijssy,  irritiibla" 
"sm.irt  nleck" 
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, SufiRested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
9,  10.  and  II 

Review  the  role  of  the  potentially  vulnerable  child: 
III  A  Sample  Content  2 
T  B  Sample  Content  I,  2,  and  3 
I  C 
IT  B 

2*     Introduce  Cencralization  III        and  write  on  board  for  students. 
3*    Clarify  student  tinders tandlng  of  the  terms* 
4,     Show  Transparency  I5a. 

Discuss  selected  case  histories  from  Unit  II  in  terms  of  the 

exceptional  or  demanding  child. 

Discuss  the  exceptional  or  demanding  child  in  relation  to  the 
Identity  of  the  Caretaker  (II. 3) 

Discuss  care  of  the  exceptional  or  demanding  child  in  relation  to 
Tlie  Criteria  of  Emotional  Maturity  (III. 4)  and  III. lb. 

Discuss  the  exceptional  or  demanding  child  In  relation  to  the  role 
of  stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism. 

Discuss  the  exceptional  or  demanding  child  iw  relation  to  ttie  role  of 
the  potentially  vulnernble  child  as  the  stress  factor. 

Emphasize  SOTE  on  the  transparency. 
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Write  III  n  Sample  Contetit:  1  ^)  and  b)  on  bonrd  lor  students* 
Show  Transparency  15b, 

Discuss  selected  case  histories  from  Unit  II  in  terms  of  the  normal 

child. 

Discuss  the  normal  child  in  relation  to  the  Identity  of  the  Caretaker 
(II. 3) 

Discuss  care  of  the  normal  child  in  relation  to  The  Criteria  of 
Emotional  Maturity  (III. 4) 

Discuss  care  of  the  normal  child  in  relation,  to  the  role  of  stress  as 
the  "triggering"  mechanism  (III  A  Sample  Content  3). 

Discuss  care  of  the  normal  child  in  relation  to  the  role  of  the 
potentially  vulnerable  child  as  the  stress  factor. 

EmphasiPO  NOTE  on  transparency. 
Write  III  D  Sample  Content  2  on  board  for  students. 
Distribute  copies  of  III  D  Sample  Content  3  and  have  students  try  to 
identify  whether  an  a)  exceptional,  h)  demanding,  or  c)  normal  child  is 
being  described. 

Discuss  the  exceptloiKil,  demanding,  or  nomml  child  in  relation  to 
characteristics  oT  the  potentially  abusive  or  nej^lcctful  caretaker. 
Students  may: 

Invite  a  speaker  to  talk  about  resources  for  the  maltreated  child 
in  Montgomery  County 
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*  Rcscarcli  resources  for  the  maltreated  child  (tSee  VI  B  Siimple  Content 
1  Olid  2) 

Write  a  paper  on  dysfunctions  In  society,  the  family,  or  the  Individual 
tn  relation  to  the  potentially  vulnerable  child 

•  Review  and  discuss  Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment  Today  (11*7) 
.    Review  and  discuss  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and 

Neglect  In  the  Child  in  relation  to  the  exceptional  or  demanding  child 
and  the  normal  child  (See  11.90 

Goundtable  discuss  the  potentially  vulnerable  child  in  relation  to 
custom  or  oral  tradition  In  child -rearing  practices 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  (e»g».  Child  Development  teacher)  to  discuss 
parenting  skills  for  the  normal  child  versus  those  for  the  exceptional 
or  demanding  child 

Research  educational  opportunities  in  Montgomery  County  for  the 
development  of  parenting  skills 

Invite  a'^resource  speaker  (e,g,.  Special  Education  teacher)  to  discuss 
parenting  skills  for  the  exceptional  child  or  demanding  child  versus 
those  for  the  normal  child. 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  (e,g.,  pediatrician,  child  psychiatrist)  to 
discuss  parenting  skills  for  both  the  exceptional  or  demanding  and 
the  normal  child. 

Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Pcrfontiance  Objectives  9,  10,  and  11 
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UNIT  III.    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
las  true  tiional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components  in  an  episode  of  child 
maltreatment. 

Performcince  ObjcctivciS  for  Generalization  E 

12,  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  temi  **stress.** 

13.  LIST  the  characteristics  of  stress  in  relation  to  time 
(duration) . 

14.  CLASSIFY  the  kinds  of  stress. 

15,  DESCRIBE  the  origins  o£  stress. 

Generalization  E 

STRESS,  THE  "TRIGGERING*'  MECHANISM,  >IAY  ORIGINATE  WITHIN  SOCIETY,  THE 
FAMILY,  OR  THE  INDIVIDUAL, 

Sample  Content 

1.    Definitions  of  stress: 

a)  Physical,  mental,  or  emotional  strain  or  tension  within 
the  individual 

b)  Any  condition  or  situation  which  produces  strain  or 
tension  within  the  individual 

2*     Characterization  of  stress  in  relation  to  length  of  time 
(duration) 
^)    Minutes,  bours 

b)  Days,  months 

c)  Ycors ,  indeL'ini  tely 
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3.  Kinds  of  stress: 

d)    An  influence  or  influences 

b)  An  event  or  events 

c)  A  person  or  persona 

4.  Origins  of  stress: 

^)    Within  society  (T  C  SdTnple  Content  1) 

b)  Within  the  family  (T  C  Sample  Content  2) 

c)  Within  the  individual  (I  C  Sample  Content  3) 

Sugg^ested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
12  through  15 

1,  Discuss  briefly  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  stress,  using 
general  examples  unrelated  to  maltreatment. 

2,  Review  the  role  of  stress  as  the  "triggering"  mechanism  in  the  episode 
of  child  maltreatments   (III  A  Sample  Content  3) 

Have  students  read  and  discuss  TIT, 10  and  TIT. 11, 

3,  Introduce  Generalization  ITI  E,  and  write  on  board  for  students^ 

4,  Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  term  s tress »  using  XXT  E  Sample 
Content  1  a)  and  b) . 

5,  Have  students  list  examples  of  stress  in  relation  to  duration,  using 
TII  E  Sample  Content  2  a)  Minutes,  hours;  b)  Days,  months;  c)  Years, 
indefini  tely. 

Write  student  examples  on.  board  according  to  tlie  three  categories  above. 
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6.    Entphasfze  cha  importinace  ol:        la-depth  uaderstaadi  aj;  of  nil  aspects  oi: 
stress,  since  sCrcsJs  Is  Ideatlficd  as  one  oC  the  controlling  ftictors  In 
both  child  ahuse  and  child  neglect,  physical  as  well  as  psychological  or 
emotional. 

7*    Develop  student  unc5ers tanding  of  the  possible  klndfi  ol  stress,  using 

examples  of  1X1  E  Sample  Content  3:a)  An  influence  or  influences;  b) 

An  event  or  events;  c)  A  person  or  persons. 
8,     Have  students  use  stress  examples  which  they  have  listed  according  to 

duration  (see  #5  above)  and  regroup  these  examples  into  categories 

according  to  kinds  of  stress. 
9*    Refer  students  to  111.3  and  discuss  examples  of  stress  according  to 

duration  and  kind  in  relation  to  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful 

caretaker  * 

10*    Restate  HI  E  Sample  Content  4,  and  refer . students  to  Dysfunctions  in 
Society,  the  Familyj  and  the  Individual  (1*6)  to  develop  student  under- 
standing of  the  origins  of  stress  in  relation  to  duration  and  kind. 

11,  Focus  upon  Dysfunctions  of  the  Individual  in  relation  to  individual 
ability  to  cope  with  stress. 

12,  Utilize  Transparency  16  a,  b,  and  c  and  Transparency  17  a  and  b  for 
students  to  relate  examples  shown  to  characteristics  (duration),  kind 
and  origin  of  stress. 

13,  Use  Transparency  17c  and  have  students  substitute  examples  ot  their  own 
Tor  those  shown- 

14-     Show  appropriate  slides  or  film  depicting  chfld  in;i I tron tinent , 
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15*    Students  mnyr 

.    Make  l\  collage  of  stress  examples  ciccordingi  to  dur^itioiij  kindj  or 
origin 

Discuss  case  histories  from  Unit  II  in  relation  to  stress  factors 
.    Make  a  chart  similar  to  Transparency  17cj  using  many  examples 
Invite  a  resource  speaker  (e.g,j  psychologist)  to  talk  about  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  stress  upon  the  individual 
Invite  a  resource  speaker  (e,g.j  psychiatrist)  to  talk  about 
individual  coping  mechanisms  for  stress 

Research  offerings  of  the  Montgomery  County  Mental  Health  Association 
Cor  coping  with  stress 

Research  possii)le  areas  of  dysfunction  in  Montgomery  County  such  as 
a)  economic  conditions.;  b)  environmental  conditions;  c)  social  values; 
and  d)  institutions  in  relation  to  stress  as  the  "triggering*'  mechani sm 
List. and  discuss  some  of  the  controlling  factors  in  individual  ability 
to  cope  with  stress 

Invite  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  County  Child  Protection  Team  to 
talk  about  stress  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment 
in  Montgoaiery  County 

Roundtable  discuss  all  aspects  of  stress  as  the  triggering  mechanism 
for  abuse >  physical  and  psychological;  and  neglect^  physical  and 
psychological. 

I6<     Conclude  with  assessment  nreasures  for  Perforriianco  Objectives  12 
through  15.  I 
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EVALUATION 
for 

III*    The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment 
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?AMrr.li;  ASSESSMEhrr  measures  FOK  reRKORMANCT  OBJECTIVES  \  .  2,  AND  3  — 
UNIT  III.    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTRPIATME N*r 


)  ns  Cructlonn  L  Objectivo:  Tho  j^LudoiiC  wilt  bo  nbLi^  tn  Ooscrllio  tho  cvimjMMKMiLri 
in.  an  Gplsode  of  child  mnltre^tmcnL* 


GeneralizaLlon  A,  B  Sample  Criteria  for 

rerformance  Objective     Assessment  Measure  Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

1  *     LIST  the  components 
in  an  eplspdc  of  child 
rial  treatment  * 

Fill  In  blanks : 
The  components  in  an  episode 
0 1  cn  1  lu  ma  i  l  re  a  LuienL 
Include  , 

i  n  e  S  lUu  c  n  l  wi  1 1   ^  J. V 

correct  1 n forma  t Ion  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below; 

III  Generalization  A  and 

^    ,  and  often 

III. la 

and  « 

Transparency  13 

.     EXPLAIN  the  role  of 

Explain  the  role  of  the 

III  A  Sample  Content  1 

he  caretaker  in  an 
'Episode  of  child  mal- 
vreattnent . 

caretaker  In  two  ways. 

III. la  and  lb 

I  B  Sample  Content  4 

1.4  a  nd  j . 6 

Transparency  6  (10,13) 

^    EXPLAIN  the  role  of 

Explain  the  role  of  the 

III  A  Sample  Content  2 

-he  child  In  an  episode 
>f  child  maltreatment. 

child  In  two  ways. 

III. la  and  lb 
I  C 

I  B  Sample  Content  i  -  3 

II  B 

II. 8  and  II.9 

Transparency  11  a,  b 
Transparency  12  a,  b 
Transparency  10,  13 

^ev  Word^     (Sec  Appendix  A.) 

LIST             to  make  n  series  of  words  or  statements 

EXPLAIN    -  Lo  destrlbt?  the  relntlonshli)  bet.wooi^  tilings  and/or  to_/ 
present  tho  reasons  for  an  occuri-jnw:o  or  relationship. 

1  Thomas  Evaul,  Behavioral  Objeccivos.  Their  Rtitionalc  .'ind  Devcloptncinl: 

(Merchantville,  New  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  ConSulLants) ,  1972. 
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fiMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  4,  5,  AND^6 
UNIT  III.     TllE  EPISODE  OF  CHIID  MALTREATMENT 

laatnictitonoL  OlviGCtive:  The  student  will  Ue  able  lo  dcscriho  the  componetics 
in  an  episode  of  child  m<ilL"re£»tmeiit* 


Gcnemlization  A,  B 
PeTformance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  lur 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

4.    EXPLAIN  the  role 
of  stress  as  the 
"triggering"  mechanism 
in  an  episode  of 
child  maltreatment. 


Explain  the  role  of  stress 
as  the  "triggering*^ 
nechanlsm  In  two  ways. 


5 ,    EXPIAIN  the  role 
o£  the  passive  partner 
in  an  episode  of 
child  maltreatment. 


Explain  the. role  of  the 
passive  partner  In: 

a)  ijbKsive  acts 

b)  neglectful  acts 


6,    EXPLAIN  the  role  of 
the  sibling  on-looker(s) 
in  an  episode  of  child 
ma  1  treatment  * 


Explain  the  role  o'f  the 
sibling  on-looker(s)  in 
relation  to: 

a)  the  charac  teristics 
of  child  maltreatment 

b)  behavior  patterns 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
uti 1 izing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

III  A  Sample  Content:  3 
Ill-la  and  lb 
III. 10  IIX-11 

I  c 

II  A    XI  C  11,9 

Transparency  10 
Transpijrency  13 


HI  B  Sample  Content  4 
Ill-la 

II  Selected  Case  Histories 
VI  A 

Transparency  10 
Transparency  13 


III  B  Sample  Content  5 

II  C  Sample  Content  1  &  2 

IV  D 

Transparency  10 
Transparency  13 


Key  Word       (Appendix  A.) 

EXPLAIN  -  to  describe  the  relationship  be.t:v'' \     "iiLngs  and/ or 
/_  to_/  present  the  reasons  for       occartence  or 
relationship 


2  Evaul, 
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SAMPLE  ASSES4;Mli:N'i'  MCASUllES  POR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  7  AND  8 
UNIT  TII,    TIE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Infltructlonal  ObjecCive;  'the  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components 
in  an  episode  of  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  C 
performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

7.     IDENTIFY  the 
potentially  abusive 
or  neglectful  care- 
taker * 


8,    DESCRIBE  ^the  char- 
acteristics of  the 
potentially  abusive  or 
neglectful  caretaker* 


a)    Ninety  percent  of  the 
potentially  abusive^  or 
neglectful  caretakers  may 
be  identified  as: 
(I) 

(2) 
(3) 

ri)    Ten  percent  of  the 
potentially  abusive  or 
neglectful  caretakers  may 
be  identified  as : 

(1) 

(2) 


The  potentially  abusive  or 
neglectful  caretaker  is 
characteristically  described 
as : 

a) 

^) 
c) 
d) 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

III  C  Sample  Content  1  a) 
and  b) 

III. la 

III  A  Sample  Content  1 
I  B  Sample  Content  A 
lA  1.6 
II. 3 


III  C  Sample  Content  2 


III. la  and  lb 
UlA    III. 8  III.9 

III  A  Sample  Content  3 

I.  6    I  A  tC 

II.  4    II. 5  11^9 

II  G    II  Case  Histories 

IV  D 
VI.  11 

Transparency  lA  a,  b' 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

IDENTIFY  -  to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  it€m(s)  that 
meet (s) . certain  criteria  ^ . , 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or      to  /  list  che  character- 
istlcs  of  a  person,  place,  ""thingj  or  event 


3  Evaul. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASITRES  VOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  9,  10,  AND  11  - 
UNIT  III-    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENl' 


Itistructlonal  Objective:  'J'lie  student  will  be  ;ible  co  describe  the  components 
in  an  episode  of  child  inalt:re;itinent* 


Generalization  D 
Perfomance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will : 

9,     IDENTIFY  the 
potentially  vulnerable 
child- 


rhe  potentially  vulnerable 
2hild  may  be  identified  as; 

0 


10-  DESCRIBE  character- 
istics of  the  potential 
ly  vulnerable  child. 


Give   

f  the  above 


IK  DESCRIBE  the  poten- 
tially vulnerable. child 
from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  caretaker* 


examples  of  each 


Cive 


examples  of 


possible  ways  the  caretaker 
fnay  view  the  child. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
uti-lizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

III  D  Sample  Content  1 
III  A  Sample  Content  2 
III, la.  III. 5 

I  B  Sample  Content  1-3 
X  C 

II  B    II. 3 
Transparency  15  a 


TII  D  Sample  Content  2 


III. 5 

III  A  Sample  Content  3 

II  Selected  Case  Histories 

11,3 

Transparency  15  b 


III  D  Sample  Content  3 


II. 7 

VI  B  Sample  Content  1  &  2 


4  Evaul. 


Key  Wo^d;^..  fSee  Appendix  A.) 

IDENTIFY  -  to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  itemCs) 
that  meetCs)  cert^iin  criteria 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /^"":o^/list  the 

characteristics  of  a  person,  pincc,  thing,  or 
event 
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SAOTLE  ASSESSMEm^  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  12  THROUGH  15 
UNIT  III.    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

I^istructional  Objective;  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  components 
tn  an  episode  o£  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  E 
Performance  Objective 


The  student  will: 

12,  STATE  the  meaning 
o£  the  term  "stress," 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Define  the  tern  stress. 


13.  LIST  the  character- 
istics of  stress  in 
relation  to  time 
(dura  tion) . 


true/false 

In  an  episode  of  child  mal- 
treatment »  stress  is  usually 
only  a  few  minutes  in 
duration. 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment  . 

The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 


listed  below: 

III  E  Sample  Content 

1 

III  A  Sample  Content 

3 

III . la 

III. 10  111.13 

III  E  Sample  Content 

2 

III  A  Sample  Content 

3 

III. la      III. 3 

III. 10    III. 13 

1.7    I.  G 

II  Slides  or  Film 

II  Case  Histories 

Transparency  16  a,  b,  c 
Transparency  17  a>  b,  c 


Key  Wor<P^    (See  Appendix  A-) 

STATE  -  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  i^uLLlng  forth  somethinj> 
LIST     -  to  make  a  series  of  words  or  slMtcments 


5  Evaul.  '  -  172 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMAMCE  OBJECTIVES  12  THROUGH  15 
UNIT  III,    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructtonsl  Objecttve:  The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  codponente 
in  an  episode  of  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  E 
Performence  Objective 


Sample 
AsGeGGment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  willt 

14,  CLASSIFY  the  kinds 
of  stress* 


15,  DESCRIBE  the 
origins  of  stress « 


COMPLETION: 

In  an  episode  of  child 
maltreatment}  the  stress 
factor  could  be  any  one 
of  the  following  kinds: 

a) 

b) 

c) 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

III  E  Sample  Content  3 


Give  two  examples  of  stress 
in  relation  to  each  of  the 
following: 

a)  Dysfunctions  of  society 

b)  Dysfunctions  of  the  family 

c)  Dysfunctions  of  the 
individual 


III  A  Sample  Content  3 
III. la    III. 3 

III. 10    III. 13 
1.7    I  C 

II  Slides  or  Film 
II  Case  Histories 
Transparency  16  a,  b^  c 
Transparency  17  a,  b,  c 


III  E  Sample  Content  4 


III. la    III. 3    III. 10 
III. 13 
1.7    I  C 

II  Case  Histories 
II  Slides  or  Film 
Transparency  16  a^  b^  c 
Transparency  17  a^  b^  c 


Key  Word^     (See  Appendix  A.) 

CLASSIFY  -  to  place  into  groups  according  to  certain  criteria 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal^picture  or  /  to  /list  the 

characteristics  of  a  person^  ^Flac?^  things  or  event 


^  6  Evsul. 
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CLASS  RECORD  FORM 
VISIT  ill:     TllK  KPlSODli  OF  ClUUD  MAUTKKATMENT 
CUSii  


S  *  SATISFACTORY 
11  =  UNSATISFACTORY 


I'ERTOD 


TN^^ROCnOHAU  OUJECl'IVE:     Tht  stuaent  wLU  be  iiblo  to  describe  the  ootnponcnts  in  tm  cpiscwle 

of  child  mftltteatnient. 


NAME 

0 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 
O 

V 

1  n 

1  1 

1  o 

1  1 

1  A 

15 

S 

U 



■ 

1 

) 

i 

\ 

t 

1 

r 

AVERAGE  %  ^    .  ^ 

N 

E  0 
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CUSS  AVUIUGl 


SrUDEKT 


GRADE  KEY 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERFOIC^IANCE  OBJECTIVES 

U  a:;SATTSFAGTORV  for  PERFOfCUNCE  OBJECTIVES 

box  SATISFACTORY      CREDIT  for  COURSE 


*4  -t> 


FIN\AL  GR^\DE 


TOTAL  %  SATLSFACrORY  for  COURSE 


i:a)iviDL\u  sTl^E:^T  record 


TOTAL  X  UNSAIISFAC1X»RY  for  COURSE- 


u::iT  T 

Tnscruc tional 
Objective 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


AVERAGE  \ 
Instructio-al 
Objec  tives 

5 


A   I  5 

 I  


6 

7 

8 

UNIT  n 
Instructional 

1 

^ 

Objective 

1 

2  ;  3 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

■ 

UXIi  III 

Instructional 

Objective 

i 

1 

r 
1 

1 

i 

1 

2    1  3 

A    j  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

^0 

u  j    :  12 

13 

lA 

15 

UNIT  IV 
Instructional 
Ob jec  tive 

1 

j 

1 

2   j  3 

J 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  1  12  :  13 

lA 

15 

16 

17 

. 

UNIT  \' 

Ins  true  t  ioiial 

!        :  \ 
\        ■  1 

1 

I  i 

Ob}ectyyf  One 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

;  11   ;  12  jl3 

15 

■UNIT  V 
Instructional 
Objective  I\vo 

i 
1 

I 

5 

UMIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  One 

! 

■ 

1 

A' 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 

Objective  IVo 

1 

I                                           ■        ■  . 
1 

hn 
1 

; 

t 

CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERULS 
for 

III.    The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1.  Definition  of  Terms  (III. la) 

2.  Interpretations  of  the  Nurturing  Experience  (III. lb) 

3.  The  Components  (III. 2) 

4.  The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker  (III. 3) 

5.  The  Criteria  of  Emotional  Maturity  (111,4) 

6.  Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Vulnerable  Child  (III. 5) 

7.  Typical  On-Going  stress  Factors  (111,6) 

8.  Typical  Stress  Factor  Imnaediately  Prior  to  Maltreatment  (111,7) 
9-    "m>w  A  Baby  Learns  to  Love"  (111,8) 

10.  "'Battere4'  Babies,  Birth  Without  Violence"  (III-9) 

11.  "How  To  Conquer  Stress"    (III. 10) 

12.  "Child  Care  by  Adolescent  Parents"    (III -11) 

13.  "Mom  and  Dad"     (III. 12) 

14.  "Holiday  season  filled  with  child  abuse"  (111,13) 

15.  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatinent 
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AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 
QverUoad  i'ranspnrenciGS 

13*    The  Episode  of  Child  M^ilCreatment;,   Tlie  ComponenLs 
14<    The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker        and  b) 
15,     Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Vulnerabl^;,Child  (a  iind  b) 
16-    Typical  On-Going  Stress  Factors  (a,  c) 

17*     Typical  Stress  Fictors  Immediately  Prior  to  Maltreatment  (a  and  b)  ^ 
17c    World  of  Abnormal  Rearing 

Films  „-^' 

Birth  Without  Violence  .A  film  depicting  the  birth  delivery  techniques 
of  Dr*  Frederick  Leboyer,  who  has  himself  delivered  more  than  10,000 
babies*    lliough  considered  radical  by  some,  his  supremely  simple 
technique  seemingly  eases  the  birth  trauma  and  helps  the  new  human  being 
to  start  life  without  pain^  confusion  and  fear.    Recommended  for  class- 
room use,  where  available. 

Second  Chance,     The  treatment  of  maternal  deprivation  syndrome  ts 
described  in  this  film,    A  deprived  22-month-old  child  is  seen  through 
the  period  of  hospitalization  at  the  Chicago  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
The  profound  effects  of  the  lack  of  emotional  care,  the  child*s  defensive 
reactions  to  maltreatment,  and'her  improvement  after  therapy  are  illus- 
trated and  explored,  | 

Children*s  Memorial  Hospital  1974,    color    12  mid.  Available  through 
MCPS  Film  Library 
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THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


1<  Potential 


I .  Vulnerable 


3*  Stress 


^DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  (Iliaa) 
.  adj* 


4,  Positive 


5*  Negative 


6,  Passive 


7.  Punitive 


8.  Authoritarian 


adj. 


n. 


adj . 

adj. 

adj* 
adj, 
adj. 


9*    Psyciiopatluc  personality  n. 


10 .    Psychoneuros  is 

(Psychoneurotic) 
adj , 


1;    existing  in  possibility?  capable 
of  development  into  ^ictuality 

1:    capable  of  being  physically 
wounded 

2:    open  to  attack  or  damage 

1:    constraining  force  or  influence: 
as  C!    a  physical,  chemical,  or 
emotional  factor  that  causes  bodily 
or  mental  tension    d:  a  state  result- 
ing from  s  tress 

6a:    marked  by  or  indicating  accept- 
ance, approval,  or  affirmation  b: 
affirming  the  present  of  tliat  sought 
or  suspected  to  be  present 

la:    marked  by  denial,  prohibition, 
or  refusal    2b:  marked  by  features 
(as  hostility  or  withdrawal)  opposing 
constructive  treatment  or  development 

3a:     receiving  or  enduring,  without 
resistance:  SUBMISSIVE 

1:    inflicting,  involving,  or  aiming 
at  punishment 

1:     relating  to  or  favoring  blind 
submission  to  authority 

1:  an  emotioiinlly  nnd  behaviorally 
disordered  state  characterized  by 
clear  perception'^'of  reality  except 
for  the  individual's  social  and  moral 
obligations  and  often  by  the  pursuit 
of  immediate  personal  gratification 
in  criminal  acts,  drug  addiction,  or 
sexual  perversion 

I:  a  neurosis  based  on  emotional 
conflict  in  which  an  impulse  that 
has  been  blocked  seeks  expression 
in  a  disguised  response  or  symptom 


11, 


Kur turance 
Nurture 


n. 
n. 


Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974 
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affectionate  care  and  attention 
1:     TRAINING,  UPBRINGING  3:  the~siira 
of  the  influence  modifying  the 
expression  of  the  genetic  potential- 
ities of  an  organism-     (See  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Nurturing  Experience 
(III.  lb). 
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mi  nn^om  oi^  child  MALiumMKN^t^ 

lEraSRPRETA'rxONS  OF  TIE  bfURTURING  EXPERIENCE  (Ill^ib) 

**  tlhe  process  in  which  an  adult  takes  care  of  an  Iniant;  that  is,  a 

theoretically  mature  capable,  self-sufficient  person  caring  for  a  helpless, 
needy,  dependent,  immature  Individual. . .Mothering  consists  of  feeding, 
holding,  clothTng,  and  cleaning  the  Infant. . *along  with  the  more  subtle 
Ingredients  of  tenderness,  of  «iwareness  nnd  consideration  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  tlie  itilant  and  of  appropriate  emotion:il  U^tei'tict Ion  with  It-*' 

 tlie  deep,  sensitive,  intuitive  awareness  of  and  response  to  the 

infantas  condition  and  needs,  as  well  as  consideration  of  the  infant's 
capacity  to  perform  according  to  his  age.*' 

~  From  **A  Psychiatric  Study  of  parents  Utio  Abuse  Infants  and  Small 

Children*'  by  Brandt  F.  Steele  and  Carl  B.  Pollock  in  Th^ 
Battered  Chfld,  edited  by  Ray       Heifer  and  C.  Henry  Kempe. 
Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press  (1974)- 

'*  intimacy,  empathy,  trust  and  *mothering*,  used  Ln  the  generic  sense 

of  mother-father  parenting.    Ititimacy  as  the  positive  outgrowth  of  ^  willing- 
ness to  risk  a  sharing  oi'  onesself  witli  another  is  soen  as  an  expression  of 
a  bond  of  affection  and  closeness  between  'pqrent  and  ciiild' --Intimt^cy  is 
the  emo t ional  touchl ng  that  leads  to  affectional  .fulfillment  in  an  inter- 
personal relationship*.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  to  family  harmony.'* 

From  **parent  Surrogate  Roles:    A  Dynamic  Concept  in  Understanding 
and  Treating  Abusive  Parents*'  by'Morrls  J.  Paulson  avui  Anne  ChaXeff 
in  Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology,  Vol,  II  (3)  Fall  1973- 
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(Transparency  13) 


THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


TTIE  COMPONENTS  (111.2) 


I,     The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker 


2.    Tbe  Potentially  Vulnerable  Cbild 


3.    Stress,  the  "triggering"  mechanism 


4,    The  Passive  Partner 


5,    The  Sibling  On-looker(s) 
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(Trnnspfjrericy  14), 

-''TIE  POnNl'IALLY  ABUSIVE  OR  NEGLECTFUL  CARETAKliR  (III-3) 

THE  PO'rEN'riALLY  ARUSIVE  OR  t^ECLECTFUL  CARETAKER  IS  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A 
CROSS -SECTION  OF  ANY  COM^^UNITY  IN  TERMS  OF  RACE  AND/OK  iJOCIAL  OR  ECONOMIC 
STATUS  • 

I-     The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker 
£i)     Proquently  (90%) 

1)  Tlie  emotionally  immature 

2)  The  punitive  and  authoritari.nn 

3)  The  pRychoneiirotic 
b)    Less  frequently  (iOt) 

1)  The  psychopathic 

2)  The  mentally  impaired 

2,    Characteristics  of  tl:ie  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker  may  be 

a)  Abused  or  neglected  in  infancy  or  childhood 

1)  Deprived  of  <3  nurturing  experience  in  infancy  or  childhood 

2)  Conditioned  toward  violence  in  human  behavior 

b)  Isolated  by  choice  or  circimistance 

c)  Lticking  understanding  of  the  normal  physical  and  psychological 
stages  of  child  development 

d)  Lacking  in  self-esteem 

e)  Unable  to  copo  wi  uli  stress 

"NOTE:    There  is  con;:iiinLn^:  researcii  in  tt^rms  of  pn^'iM.  ion  Lo  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  nv^t;loc t l\il  caretaker. 
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TIE  EPISODE  OF  CIELD  MALTREAUlEN'r 
THE  CRITERIA  OF  EMOTIONAL  MAWRIIT  (111.4) 


HAVING  the  ability  to  deal  con- 
structively with  reality 

IIAVING  the  capacity  to  adapt  to 
change 

HAVING  a  relative  freedom  from 

symptoms  that  are  produced 
by  tensions  and  anxieties 

HAVING  the  capacity  to  find  more 

satisfaction  in  giving  than 
rece iving 

HAVING  the  capacity  to  relate  to 

other  people  in  a  consistent 
manner  with  mutual  satisfaction 
and  helpfulness 


HAVING  the  capacity  to  sublimate, 
to  direct  one*s  instinctive 
hostile  energy  into  creative 
and  constructive  outlets 


HAVING  Che  capacity  to  love 


Copyright  1965,  the  Menninger  Foundation 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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(I'rnnspiironcy  13  £i  nnd  b) 

TIE  EPISODE  OP  CHELD  MALTOEATOENT 
^vCHARACrEklSTTCS  OF  THE  POTENTIALLY  VULNERABLE  CHILD  (III. 5) 
THE  POTENTIALLY  VlTLNERABLE  CHILD  MAY  BE  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OR  DEMANDING  CHILD 
OR  A  NORMAL  CHILD,    All  children  may  be  vulnerable.    Some  children  may  be 
more  vulnerable  than  others, 

1.     The  exc^'pt^on^3l  or  demanding  child  moy  be; 

n)  Precocious  or  gifted 

b)  Physiciilly  or  mentally  impaired  i 

c)  Premature 

d)  Emotionally  disturbed 

e)  Others  . 

2-     The  normal  child  may  be: 

a)  Stepchild 

b)  Foster  child 

c)  Adopted  child  ^  ^ 

d)  Illegi  timate 

e)  Undesired  sex 

i)  Conceived  prior  to  marriage 

g)  Sibling  position  (oldest,  youngest) 

h)  Unwanted  pregnancy  v 

i)  One  of  multiple  birth 

j)  Age 
k)  Others 

-NOTE:     There  is  contlniting  research  in  terms  of  prLveiu  ton  no  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  potentially  Vulncr;ibK'  child. 
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(Transparency  l6  a,  b  and  c) 


THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


^^TYPICAL  ON-GOING  STRESS  FACTORS  .(III,6)- 


Insufficient  income 


Newcomer  to  household 


Heavy  financial  debt 


Recent  relocation 


Misuse  of  adequate  income 


History  of  abuse  as  a  child 


Unemployment 


Repetition  of  family  styLe 


Poor  work  stability 


Normal  method  of  discipline 


Physical  illness  or  injury 


Other 


Alcohol  addiction 


None  apparent 


Other  drug  addictioa 
Mental  re  tarda  t ion 

Currently  receiving  treatments  at  mental  health  facility 
Marital 

Religious ^  differences 

Work  related 

New  baby  in  the  home 

Pregnancy 

Heavy  and  continuous  child  care  responsibility 

Absence  of  essential  family  member 

Physical  abuse  of  spouse 

Pol  ice /court  record  (excluding  traffic) 

-'^National  Standard  Form — 0023 
Copyright  1974,  Children*s  Division 
The  Amer  ican  Humane  Associa tion^  Denver ,  Colorado 
Reprinted  by  permission 
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(Transparency  17  a  and  b) 
THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMEHT 
*TYPICAL  STRESS  FACTORS  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  MALTREATMENT  (III. 7) 

Family  breakup  c 

Job  related  difficulties 

Health  problems 

Argument 

Phyaical  fight 

Under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
Other  drugs 

Child's  Incessant  crying 

Child's  dlaobedience/loss  of  control  during  dlacipline 
Child's  hostility  or  provocation 

Child's  resistance  to  perpetrator's  sexual  advances 
Other  inmediate  atress 
None  apparent 

^National  Standard  Form"0023 
Copyright  1974,  Children's  Diviaion 
The  American  Humane  Asaociatlon,  Denver,  Colorado 
Reprinted  by  permission 
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Ill,     TflE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREAT>i£NT  (III*B) 


Redbopk  Magagine,  May  1971 
Reprinted  by  permission 

HOW  A  BABY 
LEARliS  TO  LOVE 

In-  Solum  Fiiiibcrg       -^^"1  ^ 

Tin'  autlujr  o]  77/^*  Mayjr  Vrm  ^  tloscriliL^s 
a  mystri  ii>iis<'in  iviil  rl»:U  iI(»wn  tvuwt 

crciitiny  tlio  hijut]  at  iovo  Hut  prows  lo  be 
ihobasisnf  litr  hsdt 


uring  the  past  two 
dfCiKlcs  a  number  of  t'lultl-clovoiopnicnt  spc* 
L  jiilisis  \ii\\'c  star  icti  i\  new  Itvn^l  in  llie  scien* 
tilic  simiy  oj  Ixibies.  Tliey  bojzan  to  sneak  oil 
4*ne  by  hoiu  tlieir  eonsnllin^  i>)onis  ;uid 
tlieir  kiboraiojies  eainpod  oin  in  homes  whero 
now  babies  had  jusi  an  ived.  I  was  tnio  a\  Hwm,  We 
tfjok  along  peneiis  and  paper,  tanieras  iintl  tape  re* 
t  c^rdors.  and  said  it>  ballled  muHiers.  '*Don'l  mind  lis. 
Jusi  do  evervthint;  yaw  t>rtlhiarjly  do  in  I  he  course  of 
Ihe  day.  We  want  ihe  baby  u>  (each     a  few  things." 

The  tnolhers  tjuite  I  rankly  ih4>ti^hi  we  had  lost  our 
niin^ls,  Bui  iT  the  df)etoi\s  wanted  lu  learn  how  to 
diapej'  an  inlani  or  how  lo  get  a  spuunfiil  of  mashed 
jieas  intt>  a  baby  wjih  a  mind  ol  hisuwiiH  the  tnothers 
feh.  \Vt*n,  jiisl  go  ahead.  Aetnally  Ihere  w^ere  iu> 
benefUs  to  the  parents:  bui  sometimes  tf  a  mother 
needetl  an  l>oin*  of  emer^enev  haliy  silJing,  it  was  a 
eomfnrl   tt)  ki\m\*  JhaJ  a  I  Farvai^d  professor  was 

"Mrs.  Scfma  fraibcrii,  professor  of  ciiiUi  psycho- 
tnmh'sts,^MiiiycrHity  of  Mirhi}:(in  Mcdicaf  Stftoof. 
aud  (firecior  of  rhc  Cfnf<f  Drvclopifwnf  Project, 
ihtiver.Ktfy  of  Michi^<m  Mc<fic{if  Ccnft'r.  tilts  taken 
part  hi  utancroH'^  iuvcstijiiuituts  tfcaHi}^  wirti  the 
tihsencc  or  rupture  of  hjtnuuj  ties  iti  inftmcy.  Iler 
perceptive  tnul  enrertfttniui^  hook  '*The  Ma^ir  Years'* 
tells  how  u  rfhfff  views  his  worhi. 


awnilable  who  etndd  eiHertain  tlio  baby  with  the 
Audubon  bird  wiiistie  he  kept  in  his  kiL 

Among  the  niany  tlungv  we  seieniisis  wanleil  lu 
)earn  in  iIms  eanifvou  \  was  one  \  ery  chisive  quest  ion: 
Hijw  <i4)es  the  baby  learn  to  iove*-'  Sinee  no  inlani 
has  ever  been  kn<:>wn  to  say  to  his  nit>ther,  "1  love 
ytuj,"  the  seienlifk  wtirk  !uul  lo  altael;  ihe  pr\a^]eni 
by  iiilt  reiree,  Whai  aiv  the  wi;jjs  nt  U)\e  aiul  all;ieh* 
menl  dining  the  tirs^  L^iijhleen  mojiihs  ol  hlo? 

Over  a  t"*eriiKl  of  yt  ars  inan\  t>l  Hu  :  eic  lU  i^is  lound 
aj^tvenieni  about  cvnain  ^i^jus,  I  [  IoIUjw  [  ho 
grow^th  ol  the  intani  "s  hinnan  ,ti  tarlnnt-nl  s  I  rum  E  hr 
lirsj  day  o(  his  iito  lo  \\w  end  ni  his  insi  \ear-  n^c 
find  ihai  ho  respoinK  U*  his  niMtlu^i.  and  his  lauka 
in  wavs  that  slmw  iiu  i  rasini:  pit'UMvni\  .  -Xiu!  liiLilh 
Wo  soe  that  he  \ahio-.  !iU  p.n^'Mis  ,ih(^\t*  all  ^►i  lei' 
^>er'sons  iti  tu^  siit;ih  ,m  M  A^hi  1h\  j.tso  ifie  jichIjoi 
is  tiie  pl  iiUai  V  h;n!ri^  dm  in^;  tiu;  \  r:\v  ^jI  IilV\  he 
sokvtfve  it^spwnsrs  !*>  i\w  \^\^Ah^'v  b'.\'anu-  a  sOi  !Uj 
guide  (ur  all  tlio  stjvjitisK  t'nLM;.nvl  in  tIiit'  wi"k. 

\Vh;d  aio  the 

t>m  iiii!  tho  lirst  si\  n^oiuhs  fh^-  \\\h\  ivis  Uio  rnril 
inents  \  \\  a  love  lan^iutje;   t  (  otnitiUt  J       pay'?  t^'  i  f 
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lit       i-*  liii*  l.in;'Mii/*i'  i»J  ifir  ^i\\\\t\  t\\\* 

yWiVA**  III  mmhjJ  ^iiUhihriMkin^.  \\\r 

III  ihr  rfttfiiHirr.    \\  --  Nir  I'^^nilijl  Mir;iliih 

\m\  iiT  Uwr  ['rfjili'  \\f  iMii  U'J  ■'iitvik  iil  InU'. 

I  j»  ><M  r^i.  ^1  lii'M  if II'  jinilii  iHn) 
*'r;ilU  iu  Ut\r''  hir  tltr  lir-.|  Ur  \\\\[ 

^Miii  ji^irtrirr  tlinHr<:fi  jjiii;jtiik|^r  tff 
xW  THinili*,  il^rHifih      uni*rjjH  f  n^*!inip 

Hiuv  liii'  sinllr  Immiimji'  |i[irt  of 

tia-  vuridmJiiry  (if  lovt*?  *riii*  -.njilf  is  ii^ 
u;iti\  llii'  ij)iivrr:^]i1  ^ri^'tiii;*  si^n  fif  tiur 

-[n*fii*s,  Alri^iuly  iu  ih  irly  vviM^k?*  lift' 

it  ii|irM*:^r.-«  tit  ili'i'p  M\'t'\^i  llirn  ^rHliially  it 
i-  rlifilt'il  intirt'  atul  uuirt'  frt'iiurutly  liy 
**\irniiil  -liniiili.  Ai  ifinn*  ninntfis  iif  afir 
tlir  i>ni'  7<li)iiolii-  t1i]il  Villi  ;ui1t)ii^!it(i^ilty 
|iiii(Jun'  ;i  .tiiilr  i.^  llii'  huriiiin  f^itr*  At  llii- 

\m\  h\mu\t\  f:iii*  ivill  i*ljcir  ;i  'irilltts 
iihirJi  -fi'tii-  i\  |iiiiir  rriijiif  fur  rriatrnuil 

«^'Mili         lull   |>i'tiii-rM   llili-i'  MIiiIiIIh  An*\ 

intMtlfi-  ilii'  THfnilr  liiMHnih'7<  i\  -mifi'  nf 
|Mrfrn'nt'i'--ri»r  llli*  nmllirr. 

'rill'  \n\U\  -milt'-  Jitnir  |ftf4{Hi'titK  UtT 
iii^  tniilliri  lli:iii       ntliri-  ;^imI  Iu-  -ruili'^ 

iJir  -4iilii-  |irii«>i|  \\\*  'M;ilk<^*'  nnm'.  ptibi'l- 
wutt**  llirriiilu  tii-  tuiilfii  r  lIimh  iiilli  j 
.h:i|i;>i-i;     \mi|  il'  In-  i.  rii;£filinM'il  nr  lin- 

^iKril  ^1  luhl  tiMtiijK  hi-  \  i  I  III'  i  citnrtirlril 

III  "jii-t  uuiiiiir'  ;i|iv  Iiim;>im^  fii-  -rrk-  J|ir 
rumriirJ  iif  lii-  iiH>lfh-r  ^  nrni^^.  J  li^  nii'|lirr\- 
HiiJti-  44iil  lirt  llii*  rl(i-rili*-i.'i  nl'  Urr  l»i»tK. 
lukVf  a  JiKi;>itM]  t|riJiJiii  in  ?fi>ii||iiii;^  him  ami 

Al  Jfiir^  -r;if;i^  Ihriu  lln*  Uali>  Ji;i7<  tlt^.^ 
rrinirn.HiHl  hi-  itmlhi^r  fmiii  olti(T<^«  slti)ii> 
IHrfrrrmr  Ttir  luT  ;iJiil  a-sclrijir'i  JuT  ivilh 
llir  .-nti-fitrliiiii  t>r  fii<^  luiJi^i'r  .iinl'  liniK 
Uriels.  IdiL  a^k  our^t'jii*^  ilutiliifuNi, 
i-i  tfits  *'|iin"?  Niil  >f|,  |irrlM|i-,  Itut 
Jfii*7i<*  iirr  j*if»n-*  iif  .■*o|t't'tiipri,  iif  iniimati*  t^x- 
rjjan;;!^  rUul  iMrUirNhip.  thai  lull  JrJil  fiirn 
In  ltm\ 

Rriviprii  <.i\  aail   12  ruiinrii'i  THixnrthiri;; 

Ur'/yw*  til  nii(*rp*.  "I'lu*  ImIiv  rxoiv  hr- 
;;in-  In  -liD^i  auiilhtT  wav  in  iJiiih  fit- 
jilatr-  -pniiil  \ahi'"  (j|iiin  hi-  rn-ilhfr. 
W  liitp*  hr  ha-  jlviav-  hrrii  -(it'ial*|p*  jiiif 
-iliili'il  \tir  ifir  iihflt-  iilm  iii;r;;h'fl  lii-  rar.< 
ov  h»l  llli*  IjiK  in  lh**  trit  ilu*— .  hr  np*vi 
Jii'<:in-  tc>  fip'rnirif  ijnn  nr  i;;hi  un-i't  iahJt\  In 
pliirp-  i>f  :i  ^niiif*  Jua\  a  ltn»k  n*|if 
M-niliny,  or  ;t  fruMii.  or— it";;r*"a;i|iK — a 
\\t*\\  I  (if  ijirii;^iialii>ri. 

t'hi*  irtTaiir-  (larrui-  .*p*  i|ui>k  Ipp  ullfi 
i^rii>h>;:ir->.  ''J  ih>jri  ki'i'iu  iiliat  ->  ^iil  iiilif 
Jliiii!  fir  u.s-p|  til  III- .-PI  trimilli/^  W  hat 
^t>t-itth»'lniH  i^  r-iiitirlfnji^  ihr  h;i!ii  -jirriah 
i-lfi  t  ail  sfr\tt\j:rt'  rrtu  tivit.  pt*i  iVi  ili  minnat 
hfllaviiK^  [it^tvirrn  atiJ  \'i  ni'»nih-.  \i 
iiii-ai>-,  srr\  ,-ii^i|piy,  hi-miftUn  li^r  lln^ 
litiir  fhNli^  I*  ifir  n*it|**r  ipf  In-.  Xwnhl  a)iil 
lilt*  *%li;irJjirr"   is  -unip-hini   an  inlrnilpN. 

-iiini^t        vhii  t(n-*"Jtlr-  llif  inlinutrv  anA 

sifrii  t»r  ihr  (irivatr  ^iiprhl.  ']\|UP'alli. 
afliT  lltr  h:i|p>  [iniih^pt-.  j  MT-;;HUiir  rpMrlion 
Ui  jhr  7v]r;in;^4T  lit-  ri  f-v  ii  f 1 1  Uv^^\i\  [u  .n  rh 
ihr  i  m*ni  fttr  lit-  n»*ilitrr,  v*  U*■^^  Uf  titul- 
lit-r  fatT  fir  fii'-iiiu,-  :i  hiji  -titilr  ii|piin  hn 
;Uitl  llii^ti  ;»ia\  tiKikr  on-nnrr-i  in  |pi-  jiirKr*! 

Oilil  t|  rii4ii  -laiihL  ihi-  |p>.hjivii>i 
firW;irtl  ^lrari;,i  I-  i-  ipiir-  ipT  ifii-  -i-in-  *0*Mi'* 
l»al»>  -  inrrtsi-in;;  ;illi*rii(rn  |i»r  hi-  nirVitip*i\ 


All  liivi'.  i-vi'ii  in  lalrr  \\U\  lir^iii>  with  ;i 

fri'liiili  iif  rM'liiTii^t  ♦  "Ytiti  an*  lln*  urn* 

wliii  nialliTs— nnl^  llV  llir  triji^ir 

riri'lr  III'  lii\r  dial  in  iniaiit-v  iiti  ltulr^  llir 

r^illirr  mill  ;i         nlhrr  rhniii'  |  |>lr  litiJ 

tu>l  \rl  lltr  slvuii;;i'rH  luia  Crw  iiitrnth-*  l>y 
ifti'  viiy,  tin*  hull)  will  ri'ft^tvi*  ?*1iaJii;i*rs 
t|iiitt'  tiiH|iiLalilv  n^iirii*  but  ih^iTs  Iimiu.m^ 
he  i-  ^HiYiirh  rnoti^li  tn  fVi4  that  thr  miii,'i<r 
HrHr  lit  Jill  Iniii^i'j'  thrr;itt'iin1  liy  ottl^'iiliT'^. 

At  ainatnl  thr  {h}u\  ^ihonl  t'i^^lrl 
mujitli-  iif  llii'  hiihy  -thntv-;  hi.4  ;»r(iivi)i<i; 
Itiv*^  for  liw  Ti>oJlu*r  tn  siill  anolfitT  ivtiy* 
lit'  romjil^iin^  whtni  Itt'  U  -rtntralMl  fnuii 
lu*r.  IK*  i\n\y  uoi  ohjiH-t  if  slif  li*avt**  hint 
ti>  ^<i  It)  tlu*  kitrht'iu  htjl  hi:^  fun*  i-  vrry 
likt*iy  rmiv  In  luirkrr  iiht*ri  W  stTs  lu*r 
in  Eii^r  hat  aiiil  rnak  Aiiil  lii-  liahy  -ilirr* 
niiiy  ro}iiirt  fti*  ri>infilaiii^  lotiilly  fur  n 
lirrin  afit*r  .-ifti*  li*avi*-. 

\mi  ill  ink  lir^'i  T-pnilt^d?"  -unit* 
nuitlii'i's  anil  f.itlti*i>  nilf  ink.  Ittit  U**^*  mil 
-jmilriL  Al  llki-  linn-  lii^  nuillirr  i-  -lill 
tiu*  lUii-^t  imiu^vUnil  ^uM'-tin  iti  hi?;  uitIiL 
Anil  lit*  fit'hair-  ifit-  nai  alt  nf  it-  lii'havr 
iihi*ii  a  \\t\vi\  )>ri-pp)i  i-  iiliH*iii  fiU'-a  viiiiit-: 
"I  t'^i]f*l  [irar  U*  lir  u  illmill  i  "H.  |  jnn  In-t. 
.  .  ,  1  ant  nut  inV7<rtF  iijii'ii  ^niTir  |fiiih%  ,  «  , 
Villi  ;iri-  nu  iwirhL  ^ni'l  ivillmut  >i'U  tlu' 
iiiitltl  i.-  riiijili 

If  ill  1  lfii7<  -i*r*rn.^  1 1  \hiiva^^uil  ti»  |»<it 

intii  tin*  miiiils  i»t  hahli^.  \\r  rin'il  njiK 
^ViUt'U  «ii  ihlaut  *il  tlu-  A^r  ii|ui-t*  nitplht*t 

lia-  1  ri  i-alh-il  itiiay  mi  an  i*int'r'r'i-rirv  fur 

.-rip'i\l1  t1a>H  p>r  a  1m\i\  nho  iia-  Uvvu  i-n^ 
fah'il  fr^ilii  lii;'  nuith'T  in  ;i  fmspital*  Tlir 
fat'**  rif  f;rti*i'  i-  nn  tli[r**rrni  ai  t*i^lil  riit»nlh^ 
fmrii  tliut  at  .*?l>  yt*ur-  uf  aj^r.  \.\\^7^  nf 
lilt%  jil('t*ph'fi?nr--,  ri'fu?ial  i>f  conjfort  from 
7'tuni*ono  1*17-1*— ft>r  liulh  af;i>  thi*  .-yjnpt(»niti 
an*  llir  ^iriMv 

From  lUt-  ^hoit  ?t;t*lt'li  \it*  rati  ,-t*t*  thai 
hy  ifii*  (Mill  nl  till'  firr^l  yrar  ihi*  l^hv  has 
;iin»*  tliriingli  ii  T-fipjnu  p*  iif  iihii^i*'i  in  his 
liuriuin  allai  hiiinit- — trifni  -iutplt*  n^p-oj;- 
riiiicin  tif  ihi'  mulKrr  tn  ri*rf>^niltnM  cif 
:i-  a  spfiial  pt-r-nn  tn  llit-  ifii'tnirri  \Um 
sfir  i  -  ihr  -oiMrr*  tif  iii>.  lltr  --ati-rii*r  nf  IhiiI  v 
!iini;;rrs*  tin*  rt>itih>ritr.  tin*  prntivtor,  llii* 
iiiili^pfrt7<alili*  |if'r-ipii  nf  hi-  MorliL  In 
^htnt*  In*  U'jtT^  IrLtrtiril  tip  lti\t\ 

Thi-i  is  vi^ial  \hr  hMinril  tVcijit  i<'itMi|jfir 
rampin;*  i>nt  ux       lunnrii  nf  Iialii**^ 

Ani'lliiT  ,i;ri*np  nf  Mai*nii-l-  clinic  tn 
-hnli  lialiir^  nho  hail  ipi-rn  inarrti  ri'i>rii 
fiirJli  in  irV-titniitiii-  a-  unM  a-  halpir-  trvirnl 
ill  tltp-ir  I'Vin  hia)ihp*-.  \nil  thr\  i*liir*t;;r'il 
^lith  a  iliMrjnnl  ^*nii, 

111  tilt*  tji-titntinti— rvrn  thi*  liC'it  niii-'t 
— nn  hahi  ha-  a  tiuplhrr  tn*  a  ninllirr  -nh- 
!>htitli\  hit*tr.  Ulna)  h»*  12  tn^^Ul  hahi**^  tn 
a  iiith  tvit>  In  fn;n  nnt-p'7<  tn  iMf^  fur 

ViU\i  nf  tltrri*  -ihift-.  Ni»  nnr  jirr^jn,  ilpi 
nia1l(*r  liovv  nmrli  ^hn  tr^vr-  lialnrs.  ran 
T-rtAi*  as  MUilhiT  <.ii|i-ttJiiti*  titiih-r  thr-r  fir- 
I  tiiti-1atirt>.  Tlir-  iiilaiil  i-  fi-il.  ItatllnT  aniT 
iltan;;rp|  liv  a  tuMinv^  *tal[.  In  iMam  in- 
-.ntuttttn-  it  -<:ivr^  -l.ilt  liiiip*  In  frnl  tlip^  hnih) 
h\  nu'aii- nt  .t  |PtM^ijiP  J  tip  Ipi^tlh*.  A  <inoil 
paH  nf  itis  lititp*  i^  -prni  in  a  rrih  flniin;^ 
\\u^  hrsi  >'*ar  -vf  Itfr. 
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\l  lliri't'  tMimlli^  111  whm  nur 

iMMKr'fjfcnVvii  li;iliir>  >Mii|i*il  \u  rr?*|(iirist*  Uy 
ifii'  hiniuiJi  farr,  ihr  liiiliiiM  in  iri^tJlLiLiiJii^ 
^Jhilrj  loi}.    Till*  >Hi(lr^  wrrr  m»l  fVi** 

riLii'Ml*  >i»r  r  ihi*  si'it'iiti^u  MUlril,  Imt 

llir:  ^M'lT  tJ(i*ri\  'Hii*  linjdilinji  HHjrid^  ifuil 

■  III*  iiistiliiiit>ir:il  IuiIimv-h  iilMi^jml  iIumV 
Uh  ;ili/j|iiin>  ^M'H*  Ir**^  rJi*i|Urlll  \UnU  iJliM* 
111*  i';(niilvri*iiml  Ii;i|ili^>  ;irul  ^n*Mit*(l  lu 
li:ivi*  a  hiiMr  Uiiiilnl  r^hi<;i'  iil'  siinriils^ 

1'l(i*n  lirl\\n*i(  ifin^r  rutj|illi>  iihil  12 

IlKiMtlH  of  ;i^r  MirMi*lllill*^  itMt  >1ilM(lil  Imp- 

pi^ri  til  ilii:.>oulr  Mini  simiriliiric  lluit  -htudil 
liM|i|irii  hi  ViHMliyaiitMis  iliil  rini  apin^ir  in 
tlir  iii^lili|litin:tl  [niliir^.    At  a  limr 
\\ir  liijinr-r#*:iiril  linh^   ^|itU\'i*il  jiii*rrrrrin* 

^:itli  ilil^:r  ^iiiilr-  Utf   llirr  hIiuI  hllH*r» 

tlir  iii-lihiriiiruil  Imli:  -^niilnl  iiulilTmMitlv 
il\  rVrruiMr  In*  siv»  :iiniMul  ^[\  li>  \2 

i\m\\h^  \\i4*  tinir  wUm  i|ir  f:iiiijt^  \r.\\i\ 
li*^rni*ij  ^lulh*  fur  ifir  rnrnilhMS  nf 
ni;(;;ii^  i  ih*lr  :i|iil  -limu*ij  ur;::|li:4^  rriiHiiMl^ 
liiA^aril  -iriin^i^rv  ilir  ij|.tilLitii>iml  Uihy  \u*. 
Ii:nril  iiij  ilf  irnriill:  lik::;iri|  (In*  iLiify  iiiii  v*:^ 
;irul  ^itli^Julants  ujiii  i  M^Luil  vi^itnr^  tiv  \Ur 
iiiir^t^r^  \\Ui^u\  lir  li^iil  (irvt*r  srrn  Ikrforr. 


CjArrujni*  IkiiI  rqtiiLj  ^'iilnr  iri  hi^  i*yrs  lir* 
riiKH*  nil  tiiK*  hiiil  >|irnal  kiIiii\  \|j:iiiir 
V  lit*  rri\(li*J  J  ilivrr^'iiin  in  iJm*  jntihuliinv 
111  tlir  niir^i^r>  il:iy  niijlif  p^t  H  ^niili\ 

Oiirinii  it  |irriii(i  vUni  lln*  faiuiK- 
ii-.UimI  inrm:  hrj^an  In  r:irr\  nn  ""riinu*r^:i* 
liini^"  ill  >;i[JHMi-li  ^ulfi  }|i«  niolfii^r  ;iihl 
lathrr  ;iiu1  \\U**ii  U**  hr^Mri  In  iniikiir  >ikuniU 
(aniLjiu)  ri^fit  nmnlli-  nf  tlir  in^ti- 

Inliniul  Iniil  ;i  rr-lriilnl  VAr\*^r 

-nuniU,  Itr  wit^  Mill  irniLirinj:  ^niiiiil^;  am) 
tlir  nirhHlir-H  ii|  7-p4^*rli,  ^^fiirli  riiii*r^4*  at 
tlii.-  lintr  likr  aj(  ;(li-iir(|  funui^  ikf  Ka^,i;lUli. 
\\i*rr  111*1  prr-»*Ml  al  ;ilL 

\Ui\\  kM\  \\v  ifiMik.    n^r^r  in-'rilij^ 

UnnaJ  liiiLit**  wnr  r\\M^<t*i\  \u  nil  \\\  ill* 

riLtrj  I  nn\ri-';itiiin;il  k*M*liahp»*^  >ij  nursi;- 
;inil  aitir-;  l)\i*\  nik|  nMrril  in 

i-iil;itiii(i.  Kut  ](nilin;;-i  r-uHt  llii^r  an* 
:rr:  iiuiinuMi  am^Jti;;  rn^liluriiuial  laliir:-. 
Knmi  thi-  wr  Iram  llial  ^Jiih*  lln*  liraJn  i-. 
"prtkjrrnnirtl"  si*  t\n\i  :\  \n\}  nuip*  i*f  aniru- 
lation^  iin^  a^  ailalilr  In  yM*r\  nunnal  idfaiiK 
llir  nr^aiiLy^itrnu  of  ifu'-r  ^oamU  inlo 
li*Tn-  aiuJ  llir  iiv*  ol*  r)h*-i*  thujiuIs  nmi* 
innniriilinti  i-  laillrrlj  ilrjiiajilraJ  iijiun  tli** 
4*\i7-trnrr  nf  hijiimn  (KirUirr^,  ' 
r;iri  ti^nfinn  iflt-  vrr\  ^iinjjf^  a- 
jihllt^.  It  i^  ptw-'iiilr  1*1  in  ;i  fin'rtj;n 
riiijntrn  U^r  iniinih>.  r\pi»-ri|  Jn  lln-  natiu* 
Lni^uajtr  Aa\  aTtrr  il:i\.  :iiii]  imi  arijinrr 

llir  l  uilijnrni'H  i4  ili-.nHjr-T  in  dial  lan- 
jinap*  il*  ifirM-  i-  ni*  irLwinn-liiii  ^urli  :t 

tKiliir  (\\m*  ^p(\(k-  jlir  laii;;ua^f\  -on  

^Jiik  phk^  iili-^  llir  *  ck]ulilt{>ii-  Uty  itialik^iU\ 

'I'Im'  ni-iirnlinik^il  ImImp^  fiaJ  liranl  tlir 
^niMul^  (*f  Kn.!;ii-1i  nil  ^irniiml  rltt^nk  lial 
["■ran'-r  ll^i-n*  ^^i-n*  no  p^irinrv-^  |m  prnviilr 
rlir  iiniinatr  rMli;ini;r  itial  i-  :U;it  In  lln* 
ji  tini'-itinn  k*\  kinj;ii;i;;i\  t\i**\  wt  i*-  -Utw 
iinjuin*  Oit*  -'OiiiiiN  ami  tin*  r;nlrhi  4  -  nl  lliai 
laniiuap*.  Anil  if  ifnn  rvn»iiim-il  in  \Ur 
111^1 1 In  lii>n  Tnr  |lir  rai  l  \  u*;ii  -  4»f  lifr,  -|n  i  rh  .. 
Itrr;mn-  <>iir'  of  ilir  anj-  nf  -.r^  rpi-  o  Lirila 
rinii  irt  rlirir  ili*^r|ij|inii*n^  - 

dill  tjir  hi^TiliiliiJiial  ii^riiii-  ii^l*  i 

ttt  ^rjLU;ilirfn  fjr  1 1  if  tutr-**-  ami  :ii»lr-  lin 

VM  M^  rl|r  iiiiK  ri-pi4 -**ulaMu ol  ^i  InnnuM 
:\<triiiy    W  4*  knni\  ImImi  -  Ji  ajt  i|  in 

litrir  own  lionit  -  ^Utt<\'  ili-ln*--  :(|  ;i  nmtljiTV 


uliSLMirt'.  and  if  til^^tMiro  is  pnilmifj^i'LL  Ihrro  U  lurrlMc  ^riai. 
Wr  tMtili'rslaiMl  lliiit  ji^iiii  :il  si'[iuralinii  ntintlirr  tMf^tii^iirc  nl 
ihc  rliitirs  Idvo  Tor  Ua^  mnUirL'.  Hiil  tho  iM^1illttLlmal  Unity 
.^Imwril  Mil  ^iifi^iw  thill  ilir  alKrinr  ol  iklo  i»r  ani>lbrr  nf  tin' 
|ii>n|i|tT  ^vlin  rarni  fur  liini  luiil  any  iiit'aiLnit^  1i»  Iilml  If  tln^ 
loil-tuuml  Kum^  Ihok  II  l^\i»*i\r('k  wiriilitnu  llit-n*  wvrt'  fivr 
nlhrr  anisr^  ^vlui  [in  fornn'il  iilinlliral  ilnlivs  anil  v^r't-  iiitcr< 
rli«ni;t'aldi>  |iai  tj*  in  llio  hnjiian  iinh  liiut^  lhat  f^ik  Uallu^il  ami 
rluinp'ii  liiiii* 

111  niuny  nf  llir  Ln>tiliJ|fiM(^«  lialiii*^  wrrr  plat-rd  Ui  fovlt;!' 
)mi)Iu*s  Jii  llir  MTinitt  anil  lliinl  :rars.  ami  ihr  piKHliHUiu>^  i>l 
liiiinan  innnls  \\rrv  n|H*iiril  np  in  llirnt*  Unl  somr  nf  \{w  habliN 
^priil  tlu'iL-  iMrl>  ytMiv  in  llir  ia^tilnlinn  witlinnl  liiitiiati  parr 
iiri's,  v\  iliioNl  inliinarA  *  And  Jlir^^r  rliiltlirn  nfTn  rtl  M*irniM?  llic 
liiUht  rliillin;;  tr.^tiiiinn^       llir  iMi^^n  rf  t\ 

Al  llir  ii^r  of  ihrri*  and  fntn  llir^  ^vrrr  already  ilHTt'ivnl 
frnni  iilInT  rliililrrn.  11iry  mnlinnrtllo  Aunv  U\  thrli' I'rliauin 
lliat  nnr  adidt  Vv<4s  inliTr)ui n^raldr  iulli  any  ntlirr  ailiill.  and 
lln*>  \M*rr  m\i>iirii\tU  iriai  dt*il  in  ^pm  li  anil  ah^li  inM  tlnnkiii{;. 

fii  ftdln^^^^np  ^liiilirs  in  tali^r  rliildli  i  anil  \n  adult  lifr 

lln*  -I  tnili>1s  Found  many  nf  llirni  rn  snrial  aj;niii  ir?*.  (ii  rlinir> 
and  ill  nnn  rs.  Tlinir  Itir  proldrm^  \\r\r  U\  all  l  ax-ji  ilifTrn-nL 
of  rmn  Inil  llir:  all  ^Jilft*n**l  fiiiju  tln*  iim^r  rMiriiiti  nlTrrl^ 
lii  a  lo:r-laru*il  iiifanry.  1lirv  had  nnr  lliihj:  in  rnniinon — 
lln:^  :u*(t;  iJiiahIr     ftMni  ^laldn  Innnan  l"*ndv  iriialdr  tn  Im'i'- 

/riir^  y\vrv  rnntli^s.*  aitil  nnlHniml*  ivillionl  pailnrv:  oi\  oflrn. 

"^vil|i  la^iial  and  jihiflinj;  pariiirr^.  siiirr  no  nnr  partnrr  khs 
wdinrd.  \ 

Of  llir  rliihlrrn  "Im  liacNpinil  llirir  carl:  hmi>  in  insliin' 
tjons.  Minn*  nianajiHl  Ui  lif^rnnie  ndali^  i*ly  Kvll  adjn^h^d  adidf^. 
aldr  hi  maktr  nnMniiif*fiLk  if  linirtrcL  Innnan  a<^<«'iatlnns.  [tnl 
iiuiiM  nf  tlir  rliilihrn  who  liad  nr^  rr  knuAi  n  ph)  r^ii  al  rln>rno^'^H 
or  rial  i  rilainly  d  .-<;ili^fartikai  ni  hod:  tLnii^ri.s  hrraiiif^  larn 
anc]  Avojiim  :vl|n  snrnird  lo  li;iw*  nn  pha^nin  in  hody  inliiiiar\ 
and  ulin.H*  M*\nal  aiii'i^M'**"-  :\rn*  imimu^i  i>liri[  or  Id/arvrr 
A^'^rr^^ioiL  Adiirli  i^  nnnnalK  inndilird  in  ilir  ral  ly  vrai  ^ 
rfiioiii^fi  llir'  a^riu  v  nf  Jou*.  ;tp{iraMd  in  tUi^r  ln:rlrvy  nirii 
and  Avonirn  in  rrniltr  tni  iii^,  Munrliinr-.  lii^rd  vulli  rrrrnlrii 
-iiMiiil  |irar|irr-i*  llir  liiiinan  rapji  ih  lor  riiipalfn  *  fm  frrlmi; 
iirn*-'rlf  ilitn  am^llirr  pi  r^oiialih.  Wii'^  -impl:  aU^rnl.    \iiil  l*r 

ran-Hi*  llinrran  Ur  ii  n-nrirm  r  ^utliout  ihr  i  ;iparjry  tn  frr| 

lor  aiiollirr*  ihrir  a  anl  ^parr  in  prr-oiialily  whriv 
I'on^rit^nrr  T-hould  hau*  lirrn. 


0 


iirr  aj;aiii  (In*  si  irnlilir  tlur-rioii  Jrd  lun  k  In  ilir  i\v<l  y^^ai- 
of  lifr.  Wiial  ^vas  il.  y\r  ii^iknl  niH>^*Kr.-^.  lliat  Iraii^piiril 
lirt^vcrii  an  inc)inary  lialiy  and  hi^  painiU  rfiat  n^^nad^  <inar 
adiri**!  (hr  rxiparily  fnr  Inn*  in  latrf  lifrV  Snrrly  ^iiiir  lUr 
ila^^n  nf  mankind  and  in  r:i>ry  sorir(y  rhr  lininan  family  lia^ 
prndnrnl  ^and  nnrluri**!  halnr-'  uliu  jiir^v  inl<*  nirn  and  wnmrn 
rapaldr  nf  r\pc;riojiriiij:  riuliirinii  f*and  pli^  -iral  ji^^'.  In  rrni- 
iniiporary  "prirnili\t*"  -nririie-'.  >iiiipln  ami  Hlrtrratr  parrnr-; 
at  lnr\  r  tfii?;  miracle  Uy  -'imply  <|oin;;  "  lial  tlirir  anrrslnrs  lia^  r 
lK*rii  tWu\)*  foi  llion?'and-i  of  yrar>. 

Il  apprar-^  tluil  llir  "pr*i^rain"  fi>r  infant-nindirr  atr;ii 
nirnr  va-'  kiid  d*i:A  n  in  nUr  liinlniiiral  am  r^lrj .  Il  !ni^  nim  li  in 
rniniiii*n  ^:it1i  ilir  in  faiii  rrai  ini:  piai  lirr-  t*\  all  niaiumji^  and 
ha^  i  lo'M-  lr^'^rnlldanl  r  tn  inLuil   irariin:  arm-n^  ilir  In^ln  r 
primalrv 

I  n  llir  hiido;;rraI  pi  am  r  inln-ril.  ;in  in  fan  r  Iravr-^ 
inlraiirrriiir  lifr  and  rornr.^^  iTilo  a  radi^  jth  c  lian^nl  niwron- 
niriit.  llr  i-i  rii>}iioiird  a^ahi-^t  llir  dmrk  irf  llio  innnioy— fmm 
llir  ^^alrr  ^lorlil  tn  »lir  land  AvnrliL  fiojn  rnrln?^nd  sipai  r  to 
nnrloM-d  :>pair — ImjI  lir  Ininp  Ihllr  iii>iiiii  ri^r  haj^^a^r  inln 
ihr  \\nrU\  In  cn^iiir  liiji  adaptarion  or  liir^  jinrvi\aK  A?  a  sprrj- 
niriY  of  onr  (:rnii>.  Ur  \^  niifinUInd  lii  rniiiparLMm  ^vith  ihr. 
iir^vhntii  ifcf  ^nlirr  >|irrii  -*  —  » 

\i  llir  rhd  rf  hi^  ftuii  iir^  iliriv  arr  prn^  i-jnns  in  llir  pvt^^ 
};r:ini  t\ui\  tlir  ^mnian  mU"  -^iirllrtrd  and  iioin  i.'»la'd  hitn  in 
intranli-rinr  lifj*  ^^honjil' hr  ihr  ^^oiuaii  ro  -^lir  lirr  ami  mairi^li 
liini  oiir  ^idr  rUr  ^vmidi.  Itod^  jnlimar^ .  lUr  dirhrr  nf  rm  In^iiijtt 
;n  m^  and  rinm  Uliini  in  ;iir  all  mat  w  |*iit^|^  nuilrivrd  in  ili^^ 
pir^iiam  r  niri  arMiind  Mir  nn*iliri Inra^^L 

\i\  brr;i-^l  ft't^ilim:.  llir  rnfanl  nadlrd  in  rhr  mialirt'^ 
ann-*,  l*lra-iNr  in  ^nrkin;:.  jhr  -aJi^iai  rioj^  ol  Inm^irr.  iiiriniin^ 
^Hlli  di'^  ni'>l  tirrV  Ui*d^ .  :ii  r  iniiird  amiIi  lii-  rrri^^nil  inn  nf  fn  r 
fai-r.    I  ll'*  hii\n  Irani-  \t>  iair  //;m  tar**,  |ii^  ninthri'^'^  fan  . 

\^illi  an  i*oj»»^aldr  and  innil'-iliii"  r^pi^anur,         wr  \v:tli  ii 
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rn*^^  .Mill              pliMMMV  tl(;i1  i*n*  tl*r  fir<.l 
Irrij  li\  (riiMH-  ilf  llir  \h^UU*  I'l  

llMiiiltiiJ  i-^(iit(Ml  tnikr  iiVrr  Jif  tjn  J^ii^tt^i  I 
fn'ijin;^.  liMl  w  hi^ii  Mi»llii*r  iIm'  jn:uri  jn*r* 
^uri         iVrih  luiti.  ill'*  l>;ili>  *^iil  n^i'rr^^//f:r' 

t*f  InVM, 

irnJrliiiiL-  while  ^iih^lihiliii;^  ifir  U<iH\r 
fi^r  llir  linM^K  l^il  Uu\n\  in  nuiiA  llmth 
->;ilhl^  it{  ti\iu\\t\^<\  in  iri.-litttliiri(-> 

Wwr  Kri^u  luM,  In  tuiuts  liiUt^rUoliU 
iH^  iiin->rjir^  ihr  ImUv  fri)  I'V  mumii-^  i»f  u 
|ircip|»rHj  u|i  litilllc  jiiiil  iN'jnivi^l  fit  tiitr  iif 
\  iUi\  MnlnMtrhl>  fill'  1iiM\  Mnur  \\\\\\ 
]ii>  IriHlli^  itl        (^Hlu  )ir  will  I'Mni 

ihi*  fiii  r  Ilf  Itj-  jMiitlhT.  \nil  in  i  M''*'**  wUtm 
:i  ]ui\i\  frj  iliiritt^  lii->  IhiIIIm  Witfi^ir  h\ 
Mltii^r  ih^n  h\-  niiilli<T  iitil 
.i-**tii  i:M<*  f'**'ilinj;  wilfi  pliMMMi*  mill,  inii^ 
null's  ill  ji  l,iliii»  III  ;i  n'lilriil  |MT-im--\\  liii  ^ 

■  li->nil|i->  ihr  r'litulil  lilll^  llM'  till'   Ui\i*  lllMllN. 

ihi^  ii':i->iiri->  Inr  ^tdVi iitiT  |hi|i|i hin h  ilnt' 
id;*  lid'  ^^:l-^  ilt,'i  ;it|r-.     \litl  ,\  |i;itj\  (o* 

friKii  hi-  [\tn\]w\-         l)ti'  li^tliy  in  llir  rr;n1i- 
liiiii;il  Urr;***l-rrrilint;  -iM'ii^ln***,    Mow  tUt*'* 
lllH  ;itViM  itn'  -l;t|nlilv  ^ijf  ||it'  luniil-  lo  lli*i 
^nnjlhiV/ 

\l  tlii-  thiini  riiii  r      tvirr  ktinw  f^ir 

i-rrrain  Imw  ili;iii;:i*-  i;i  ImIiv  n^arin*;  li;i\r 
^iliVrli't)  rlir  diw  rh»tiiiirii|  i^frluMrrn  in  tmr 
'^iK  irh  ilnriu^i  llii'  p;i-l  2(1  \i';ir-,  I  liavr 
i  lh'il  llir  rviili'tni*  \\'\>ti\  i*\lirmr  ritr 
UoUii^ji  in  iji-liliiiiiin-  vilio  n^rrivrd  im 
nKuluTin;^.  Wlnir  wr  l^ivr*  ItMnt^'il  frrim 
Irajrir  lift*  r'loriis  U  rinlit^rinfi.  Iiul  tit*' 

Ir— iill  -IjnuUt  llr  mul       H  l^^titilfMIV 

fi»r  liJ\r.    Il  rnr;in*i  Oi;il  **onirlhin;;  ^or'ji  nn  , 
Ki^rurni  ;in  ijriiinnn   lijliy  i\ju\  onlin;try 
nintlirr-  Tirlirr-  rli;il  rnMli'**  ^itiil  on- 

-nii'->  Mir  I         ilv  for  liwi*  in  infiinrN  :unMn 
[iU\     il  frih  It-  t|i,il  luM«  ;ilul  ^iliMMlVt* 
iM  till'  I'l^iMfi  i|i  iiil.itd-v  <,\uA  |iio^rr-^-> 

i^utM;'Ji  1  liiMliiioil  ,ifiil  ,iilt^h'->i  i-rii  i\  lo  n 

iTii-  litulni:^  111  lid*  pi'Mirnii'til  |mi  ,ior.  lln* 
ji  hii  vrud'tU  III  ■'I  \imI  liillillitim^ 

(ii  rvrrv       t»t  lii\i-  Ml  lu.itnif  li^V  llirii* 

i-  ,1  (i(oK»*+l|i*  ill. (I  in  l;')jMl*  ll  ill  llir  lir-l  VIMT 

iti  \it*\  Wvft'f  jrr  \mim  |iivi|ilr  \x\u* 
111  <\rrli  i»|l(ri  -I'trhJij  f**i'liii;:-  i^f  lonj;^ 
inj;  ;iTitl  iTfrTrmv  ii  tiin*  IUm  llto\  mr  ;ili-*»- 
U[U'i\  rnili-jh'ji^jjili'  lo  jMi'lr  i»lfit*r — ilintr 
Irfr  williiHM  tfir  M\u  r  t-  iinMtnn;;lr".  Si*p- 
julion  Ironi  r^iili  iith^r  \-  into)r'rilitr.  lii 
ilir  Txin>irn:  ji[u*-r  ;iiul  tii  ihr  jirrluik  jfi<' 
;irt  i»|  liiv  r  [)ir  lunttlli  [-  rr^ltM  ii\rrril  ati 

or^^iui  «if  iJiM-nr'*  nintl  tl  ulirr  skin  >nr 

f:n'i'  i-  -iifru-cil  \\iiU  H*n-i|;*!  Lin»;!rii;; 
'^■r*,  iu  nhli-.i  pn-.Urrt%  lid*  rinlir^tn*, 


III  till'  fir>l  fiifliii^  ill  Utu\  rvrry  juir 
Ilf  lini't>  Im>  llir  niiivirltiMi  tluU  ''tiiiMiiu;: 
likr  llii^*  iuH  rvi'i  lui^ipi'nrii  U\  nir  lH*fi»ti\ 
1  nrun-  korw-  v\lnlJ  I'cMllil  td</'  Ami 

llii^  i-*  lllir\  Uill  iMilv  in  ,i  ri'rhiiri  «ri1->r,  Tlir 
ili-^nnrr^  iif  lln'  |i;iUnri\  ihr  mir  |h'i>iiii  ni 
llir  ^iii'M  wini  i^  llir  ^i in irr  i»l  (iw  Milil 
luH  il-  mij'jn  in  i\w  iliMiUvi>  iif  lli*'  Tn -I 
Inmuin  i^trliin  in  inf.inrx ,  W  lul  i->  iirvv  i-> 
ihr  Uru-  jCiHiIrr  ;illil  llir  r  inu  r  nf  ^«*m 
l:il  iLfiiitsiil  ixilli  1iih;tiii;^  fur  -^r^iMl  immmii. 
Vii  l)iM  |Mlliv\{n  |o  full  Jiinj->:il  iit  umIiu'i* 
tifr  Luil  ilowti  itt  inCimr^.  Intt;;  lirfiKr 
jIii'  ;:r(ul:iU  innM  ]il;o  j  iliniiiiMiil  rotr  iu 
r\|irririit'r,  Il  \\^\-  ihr  iitriiir->  iiiy  in  lit-> 
imn  liiiilv.  l^r  fii|1iir->->  nf  iiif;iiit  ^^n^n^ilil^. 
ifial  n|ir(iril  tKr  |MtfiWi:n>  li>  fiillillnirnl  in 
tu^tliiriiy, 

Kiriul  **;iii|  H»M  thi-  (M  Jijiii  iinil 

llirrr'  wrrr  IrVi  uliu  hrUr\ril  Itiin.    rill-:  iWt 
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THE  WAsnt%(:m'\  pusr 


LEISURE^. 


pB^k  World 

'BatterecF  Babies 


inKTu  \rnnot  r  n<nj':\t:h\    t>v,i<rirf,-  /,<./»,.y<-r. 


The  ri  rtnrt'v  h  tr  mir:- 
7v  ohtsU'irkUt 

ThOT^hS  It)  SMl'lt  ^Ol|^V>  us 

ports,  tlH*  i>n1*1ir  h:iN  in'i'ii 

child  abnso.  LlatliNt^d  vW\}{\ 
rcn  can  ht*  vfi'thitr/c*!  in 
humes  of  ihir  woiJilhy  nswnli 

often  physieally  ahirscfl  in 
ihcit  owtt  c'htUlluHKL  In  ^t'o 
enil*  what  liav<*  bcon 
lonnilii;!  is  thfil  cliilfl 
\s  moro  widispt  t^iiN  lUini 
hiid  IhinmliU  if  VI'  Mi<ui,iihi 
aboiU  <t        all.  Lti  -^Ririh 

slOtriM;*p.  laki^s  Its  hir 

iho  piiiti  nal  p^iiorit"^.  iloi'^ 
ton,  muNOs  anil  tin'  iiii'crir,'ii 
4'omintMiir>  iiiUhiriKih:*lv  Ui 
riu*!  on  birliios  at.  W\v\U. 

Tho  \v>*rl<[  vvMtmkiiujttf  is 
ifnporUuil.  J)fiiihMi*s,s  ;ill 
t^u^^l^  invi»l\rd  in  llir  Uiilh 
tmH*o^s  so<*  Mii^riKt'lvos  it> 
beinti  t-aJvUtl      k'luli^r  ihi-^ 

who  has  ^^^^r!^led  at  l(M*0O 
htrths.  niakos  a  foiTijhtl  oaso 
lor  Iho  a<^cd  ti>  nnch'i^tnnd 
why  hifants  suffer  no  r^ach 
fit  birth,  "W'hxit  makts  heing 
born  So  frifihUitl  is  Hio  in* 
tensil.O  l>t*  v^'ritt^s,  '*Jht.* 
boundless  jico}>o  and  vxicirty 
of  the*  evpiYiencv.  soffo- 
<  atinf;  nchnt'^5. 

^*Pt*oplc  suy — and  ln^lU'vi' 
— -Ihnta  nt'^'b<'ni  baby  \\'*^\s 
nol  hi  tiji;,    I  Ic    h'Hs  vvt*|\ 
ilunc.  ' 


wjlbiml  c'i^nlri*  cjr  Miliar  ni' 
Ulscrinnnntinn. 

^'ftiirh  is  ti  nd;il  u{ 
s<*tisalii}n.  surpa'*>iii:J:  ar>>- 
thnisi  \vr  4'im  Imaxiiniv  A 
^^*hst}t;y  o.vpiM'ionn*'  sn  ^as| 
wo  i*arj  litinOy  ccint'oiu'  ni 
it;* 

l,ebii\Dr*s  purpii'^1*  i>  cinr 
ol  ativnt  ai\v  nn  hr^hftir  nl  lln* 
nrw'btim,  I  st(t;iip>ts.  hn- 
4Vsamph\  lhal  Ir^hlsbt*  iUuh 
n\fi\  in  (hp  di^'fvt'iy  ri^oni  ai 
tbr  ihni*  <ii  hnnlr  M'iih 
bntps  anfl  nnnilWiihts  iiimoti 
ril  Mit*  now  ariiviil.  "tlji*  in- 
tarit  htiwh  a'oud,  \nfl  wUy 
sbonld  th'^'i  «nrp"'i?*<?  (^'^V  'is 
i^'y*'*  haA<'  .iu'^J  lii'<*n  hui  nrtl  . 

.  *rhr>  siiv  a  'ii'\r^U)rn  HiiUI 
l!«  lilinti''  No.  i1  is  hfhuii^ifr 

h  is  nnnli  ih<^  sami*  hir 
Iht*  iilhei-  (U^'iiatr  st*nM\ 
hearrn^i.  '*\Vliu  hn1ht*rs  it> 
Jo^i^i*  bii*  viittv  in  nil' 
t^rit  ro^^nr'"  Lchcjyer  asks. 
*Th(w  is  innn^  slitnil  inu 
thfm  ,sfii':ikin*i 

*^  'f^omo    nn'    l*U^h,  pitjib' 

\g/nn.  uuai'*!'  " 

An  r<n*  ihv  mt'thud  of 
ratt*bin*^lbi'  hahy.  w\\vn  thf^ 
physician  sri/,o>  lihn  aiKi 
iiAnrfhoicLs  liiin  npsidr^  d<j\^^. 
),ehoyrr  >ays  tiiai  >uvh  ^ 
iirip  is  ''cnnvonient.  Crtnwn- 
ierl    iov  nx. 

*\And  fnr  tbo  infani? 

^AVhat  (Jijcs  U  ftvl,  rir»iini^ 
ttst'li'     suddonly  upside 

"ln<ieserib4ihle  voiii;io. ' 
TVhu'b  of  LchnvfT^s  ibink- 
\ns  is  snrely  novi'  L<j  Ihosi* 
woi'ltiri^  in  Ibe  lutljon's  ih* 
livt»r>'  rooms.  Hi.s  st'nsitivf' 
Wtrayal  of  ihc  hi*aianin!"-s 
or.  nfcr,  and  (inr  oonlribu- 
tionsof  pain  t(i  thosr  bo^'itt 
fjins5,  rt?venl  an  original 
oiind  pondering  the  oldisf 
of  jiubjeHji 


AHorsayiii^:  that,  ihouiih, 
Ihetf  is  an  int'o*nj>larnc^i!* 
tn  his  iboh^bls.  We  ;^ivos  us 
now  knowloduo  but  ^ait^  to 
sti^^eM  how  to  nse  it.  Does 
he  think  foJ*  a  mhiuie  that 
those  whrt  *'Un  iiosuiul  de* 
livc^ry  moms  ;n'e  fioihiJi  lo 
m\  the  llMiilJ^  lou'  or  ib;it 
doetnrw  a(  il  am.  are  KoiiiLi 
to  hred  bis  advin'*  pro* 
U'd  nowhorn  t'bild^^ru  (vom 
h^ar.  wo  nin>l  utiveii  Un^ 
\vorfd  1(1  tln^m  inVirntol)" 
shrWly,  irt  iu\  ijndloss 
fiuoiii't*  of  srvrivly  linnifcl 

wlutm^r    roaM*tts  -rnuttno, 
oflicipniA    financial  i'(i\ls 
liospiuds  tr(Mt  a  drlivt^ry  jh 
a  nicilii'Jd  pi  oi'iulnro,  \u*\  au 
enioHojial  nvonl. 

Lt-^hnyiv  ''^*d  an  idi'al  op 
Mi}rtn)ut>  lu  lal^o  ilu'di'^rnN- 
su}ii  t\jrt  bi'r  :ihnnr  1 1  m  l 
wi'  L'ould  h^ti  n  IVoiii  him 
bow  snnu'  obnu'-ios  Iv 
niadt^H  Th^'y  as^nlvtll.^*  won't 
hi'  tnadr.  >a.\  wiion  a 
wonijjt  i>  wliUt'U'if  hilo  Jiu* 
Hclivory  mom  and  rrfun'sts 
Ibal  Ibo  li^:bi'*  ho  dimnio^i 
and  o\<*r\oni'  talk  iti  veins 
jiOrs.  U^btivor  no^KvLod  also 
to  sit;i;»osi  tJnti  nu^dirat 
sfh<u)Ls  iv*i:in  ic^itrhini:  fn- 
tUiv  obsUnvun^ns  abouv  \\w 
tunniM  of  birth,  so  iha(  at 
lonsl  Ihor'*  '\>  a  olianco  lor 
enhtsbloniiieni  anion;!  Ibt* 
.  younyer  <hu'(or>  not  yet  M't 
in  \b*'ir  ntodit^al  \\'a>s.  In 
■dead  of  dis4  ussirfc:J  Iniw  bos* 
pilals  h;n.o  piil  toibnolo^y 
belw<H'n  inntb('r  ;iiid  <'bild. 
and  5iu^^^t*Mini:  thai  voincn 
begin  thinkinii  ainuil  the 
loiiioal  alti^rnatjvo  of  btKnt* 
biHb—^i^^hortr  tho  tnotbor 
(*an  indot  d  ask  iba^  the 
liiibis  hV  diininod.  kdk  ho  re* 
>lrair;e<:l  and  i^ilnr  kind- 
nrsse^i  bi*  >bo\\n  th^*  ^rU^^n! 
-  Leboyt'T  o^ntrUn'o.-  by  is* 
sniiiL^  a  0^11  ibat  maUi's  hiin 
souoil  tikr  th-'  Ki'ii  M<KutMJ 
uS  tho  drinoi^  itj^tor 
\hr  t'hil  of  onr  iah\  1  rarr 
.>a>  ooly  orio  Ihin;,'  'l>\. 

'  Kvrotliin.:  il'al  ht^oii 
said  ht*i\'  is  '*n*TOM'  Sn  ^iin 
plt>  that  not'  U  \i^\\ri\Tt\ii\ 
to  hp  M}  in  'i>' I'n?       ^n i  1 1 

'I'orhap-  \\n^lfijyo  oiii 
kisro  hir  J...  -.iriiijli  " 

( >v  ma>^^'         Jia^o  io'^i 
'{nr  )      K*        '  1  aUin.^'   >ni  )  in- 
iijopli  s.-  ]]u    h;iiiit  .  lit 
L- Ts     1  bo     I  I \  on !''i'i'i^  ifl 
r.ni  '^i*'*  r Ik- t'n    t>:n V  J 

^^ 'ih    \^  iiii  'i  i  -  v  h  +i  i  .*  i*  

biipt.ai    to  ii-n  *^  d'Tii^ 
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Ill,      Xm  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (111 .  XO) 

HOW  TO  CONQUER  STRESS 


5*  ^ 

^  ft 


By  JOHN  PHUrrtNO.  Af.D..  /*/V/j  PATRICIA  CURTIS 


*'That  REALLy  makes  my  blood 
boiU'*  said  (i  man  in  my  office 
rcccruly*  rcfcrrtni;  to  somctlilr*^ 
that  Anpcfcil  liim.  Another 
patient  u.setl  a  familiat  exptes-^ 
sion  \\Uen  she  Jcscnbcd  a  fd- 
advc  who  lived  with  liet  as  '*a 
pain  in  [he  nt-vk."  These  ate  not 
merely  pictutesquc  sayings — 
they  are  ten  ignitions  o(  ihc 
caiise^anil'eflcet  ct)*niectit>fis 
iletwec'fi  e^noticM^s  and  phjsiial 
reaninns.  Our  jiin|;iii(^e  is  M\ 
of  svkh  iditims.  Suppose  y^ui 
vvfrt"  Uced  with  n  teuse  ,\iti*a* 
titjfL  '*\\\y  stomach  \5  tied  up  in 
knufs/'  you  misfit  say —ami 
you  vxtiuld  not  he  Car  from 
\vron>*.  The  accelerated  heart- 
bc^t  3it}K\  rise  in  l>luod  pressure 
(svhich  prompts  an  e^^pTession  like 
''bltjoil  bi^ilin^*').  the  ut-ck  pain,  the 
stomach  spa^m  nre  all  sympcoms  of  the 
same  tJ'n  ;,  sfress. 

PecHj  \  :t:.  i  to  tfiiiik  of  srrcss  as 
sytioiiv i:  ■  .pt:h  nervotis  tension  t^r 
pres>i  I  '■  t  "(^nioniil  upset.  These 
Are  1^  '  '  1  .t^lves  sircss,  hut  W  pro- 
lou^  t  ■  t*ti\  they'  c.iii  prodtitc 
sStress  :\f  .1  \  ami  hiolci-itcaily.  stress 
i.4  a  .state  irt  \uiteh  a  trfuin  ^[-tjululjr 
njid  luirmcinal  rcaettcjns  takes  pUie 
fidp  tt»e  body  ^idapt  tu  its  physical  »nid 
emtnional  ertvirotnncnt.  Nui  ,tll  ui  these 
Teaetiims  iire  ntxessarily  ^icstructise, 
TIk*)'  ihiike  ST  possil^lf  lt>j  y\>n  to  avct^u- 
pfi'^h  dillicuir  ta?*ks.  uiihstaud  pitysicjil 
Mu\  Ofni>fional  shotk.  liij^l  wifli  rryini* 
situaciofis.  tOfMh;K  Jiseast.  heal  dajfi' 
i*j;til  lioJy  tissiK^  thcj  eii;iiviv  yuu  to 
pt^rforrn  a  superhtijuau  leat  irt  a  ^.ri.si-t. 
or  to  i\o  sonietiuij^i;  as  sij)i|>lc  as  adju^r 
to  c\tr<^mc  chaoses  in  utathet.  Bvit 
when  these  adju^tmcnr  tteininds  tni  tiic 
hoily  are  extttmc.  or  crotitinuah  tfie 
body/s  adaptive  mc'ch^Jiiisjns  ruay  Nteak 
down,  antf  y*>a  can  hecojiic  ifl-^cveu 
die^ 

WJiile  flic  \vorl\  f>ajL  kM<mn  lor  cen- 
turies that  emotions  ^.aii  cause  physical 
symptoms,  it  is  \inly  cv^ttipjr,uivtly 
rcceurly  diat  Uoattrs  ajid  mei,lical  re- 
searthcis  invtstii^ahn^  f)<^rrij<iiK>:  and 
hudy  cherni.stry  hiiw*  I^t;t;ini  ro  luukr* 
.sraiiJ  dc^ifiiLiive  sirVs,\  ^an  he,  Co- 
hris.  asiiuna.  heart  d^seases/ulce^^,^t♦ou^, 
hi^h  hlotiii  pressuTt%  heatfacht-s.  rasftcs, 
constipation*  iiiJeciioiis  am  ahumii^;* 
Ifsf  o(  illnesses  c<aii  he  JikliIv  or  ciitli- 
tectly  rrate<l  U>  strtss.  Mw^Ut:  spasuis 
arc  typitaf  ijiJtCiifions  ol  sKl-ss  they 
sIkjvi^  up  as  sr<jrnacli  cranj[>s.  pain^  :»t 
tfie  baek^jf  tl*c  f>eck.  a  Jeehrj^  ol  full- 
ness in  the  rhroar  dtK-  to  spusm  of  the 
throat  mxiAtte  {^^bihus  fiywUu^)*  Severe 
ptcnienstfual  itusiurt  anO  menopausal 
sympiums.  can  Wuc  lo  stress.  Sex 
<lrtve  anti  aliilify  to  perforin  are  <le- 
sfrijyeJ  hy  stress, 

hiok  M  some  hvpolheiicaf  cJ'ic 


liistoTies  t)l  puviple  who  cout^l  \^\:  :my 
of  tts. 

»  Mary  C,a  k*^al  secreMry  and  yount: 
newlywod,  mtivol  wiih  lier  Imshaud  t^J 
a  ciiy  1,000  miles  from  i/ie  small  town 
where  she  had  lise^l  a|)  her  hfe,  S\\Q 
smleil  into  her  tiny  apanincuf  and  went 
ahovit  lindin;;  a  job.  Ihe  \awui  whti 
hire^l  fwr  svjs  ^lcii'»;ini  Ji^l  LCHisuleratc. 
htK  scKjii  disLO\eK^{  his  >eni4^r 
partner  was  a  dfrviuu-  Jisai^reenible  ty* 
rant  uho  ct>n(itmal1y  iinerferiJ  wirh 
everyone  aik!  everjdnnj;;  in  the  otncc. 
Oiieilay  lit  \vrnni;fuily  aiiii>cd  Mary  of 
making  a  misrake  .wuS  i^>Wl  lu  r  boss  iftai 
it  it  happeneil  at;ain,  her  boss  ^\^Ini^l 
iiave  to  (ire  her. 

Mary's  InisbattJ  was  tvinpacfjetic 
.eiHUi^ilh,  bnr  she  mitst  d  licr  family, 
es[*eciiilly  her  sisivrs,  \v nli .  v\ bom  she 
h.\A  jluays  been  alile  lO  shjie  fierir"ii* 
hles^  het4iusc  she  v^as  nam  rally  sliv,  slie 
haJ  nut  yet  nuitcany  (^Ui>e  Uien^K  \\\  the 
city. 

Afeanuhile,  she  iie^in  ro  m^tice  that 
her  husband  fiad  started  to  drjtik 
ct^sivdy.  He  explaineif  tli'ar  his  jtjh  as 
a  salesiium  itivuhed  a  ji:reaf  deal  of 
Scjtiah/kii;  at  luiKh  ;*nd  aJuT  woik.  hut 
Nlary'privaieU  \\oiriei!  hetause  lie  c^ften 
kept  njL;ht  im  drink^^i^  when  he  tAine 
Jitinie  fti  the  evetimt;. 

iNfary  betame  nnne  and  nu^re  frns- 
trau^I  aiul  unhappy.  IhkIi  at  vmrk  anvl 
ar  lioriic.  She  lu;^an  to  snJJer  irt^tii 
head^Kfies.  a  kTliiij^  t>t  prestiirc  m  tiie 
hack  ol  her  lieavh  Sfjc  ha^i  liet|nent  ah- 
Jtjmimil  cramps  and  khatrhLii.  Si^only 
atier  a  fetier  irnm  Itonie  foi  l  hei  that 


tTtt^rVilht     hi     i\'ftl       >V">^      17/1  ^ff/i/ 

V.a^'hlt  Cu^th  h^^^*i\:^'i  Cut- 
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Jut  luoihcr       ilL  Mtry  l^ruko 

IHII  ill  tl  Si^VitO  csjK^Lully 
priuniiictK  uii  lioi  Ic^ri  iiuA 
:iiil;k'(iH  Sill'  unisLilti'il  «i  ilouvir. 

Oti  cxiNiiiniiii*  M.iry,  tfic  doc- 
tor toithJ  slie  )):tj  an  dcvittoil 
lihjoJ  prcrtsiirc  cxtfanc 
neck  iiMjrtcIt'  spasm,  utiJ  tt*S(s  f»e 
uftk'ix'ii  sfimvctl  u  spastic  uiUm 
jfLif  1  liani^cs  111  Ikt  brkly  chetiv 

cliKcil  Uy  'A  ilclKiVDCy  tjf  Vita- 
min C>  -t'Vtii  thou^fj  Mary 
ilrjijil:  otaii^c  jiMi;e  ariii  tn<ik 
i  ftiiniiii  frills  cvcry^lny-  Mary*s 
I  \y»ii|^tofns  ilttc  to  rlur 

'  ^rcjit  iltMftjycr  tjUicalrlt.  strcs<i. 
;   rfuNiJiij-iiivL'  nitxlijiiisjiis  ti(  her 

prt^U^Ji^cnl  iVustMrion,  Uitidi. 
iK\\  AW  A  utitry  J  till  \\t.Tt:  Caiijiiji^  tlic 
pou  tutjUy  tLiJi^tUius  physical  rcac- 
ijoii>^, 

k  Juf  M.,  ail  t*hi*iiitx"r*  ljuti  .Jways  bcL-n 
.1  st  Jj  LOhhiiLiii  tudii  luirstiii^  wirJi  ^^tnv! 

riijii.  [  k'  wiLs  nHifi  tJt  in  his  wtuk ;  likui 
:imJ  tru\rL\l  by  tlic  people  ih  his  Jcp.irr- 
M>ciit,  A{  fuinic'i  he  wJs  .stca^ly.  locitit; 
hudnmil  uJhl  tatluT, 

Al?uuf  a  yLMr  at^o  ir  liccamc  apparent 
th:ir  ihv  iiiLrciisi(>^  air  ir;i\Y\t:  at  ilic  luij^c^ 
airpor*  iic.irJot\  JKirnu  was  m-ikiiii;  hfc 
imlxMiaI>ff  The  noiM-  u^  trfieaj  U^rn- 
barJeil  lUv  uct^lvlKitlioiul  Jay  and 
flight.  Itjc  aitU  liis  ^^  ife  waiitcJ  to  buy  a 

IK'W.    hl^»K*    t  IsLAshLTL  *    hvit     thc  Ultii* 

jn-vrtiit;  JirniJiK;  w  orkfti  for  was  su/lcririij 
A  rLLCNsiun.  Mjio  o1  h^'?»  asS(iciart.s 
J  Mil  lost  thcjr  jolis;  he  iK'\tr  knew  when 
he  inf^lit  lie  nexL 

Gr;iJuiiMy  tills  rohcisi  ni.tri  t>e^a(i  ro 
lose  V  u^hi  an  J  riit^  e;t.\il) .  1  It  was  otlen 
iinitMc  to  a,sltep.  or  was  awakencJ 
hy  nijrhtniijres.  His  ionnerfy  liappy  se.< 
liic  wijs  iiJJccrt'ish  ( lis  wiU*  was  ttmsitler- 
atc  niul  ^meornpluinrn^  for.  alrluHii*)) 
site  ihilh't  re.ih/x'  how  ptetafious  Joe  s 
jol>  aLtnaJJy  ^v.ts  she  suspttieJ  he  was 
\\orrie,h  But  Joe  iuuirn  wt^rricj  further 
.ihoui  her  tfisjppoiittnifiu  ui  hijii. 

^rhen  i*iie  S,iturJay  Jtie  rta\  working 
wnfi  ;i  thnnnulJc  iluiJ  in  his  ^i;.jr;i^e. 
l*roh*ih)y  l>eLj(rs<.'  jic  Uiis  o\ertut^h  Jie 
LiileJ  lo  oh>er\e  ihe  iturm.il  safer y  inea- 
SK\TVs.  M>:ne  ul  the  JltjiJ  esplutkiL 
Jtie  ,\tiflereJ  si>jne  [i.inikiJ  hurni* 

|oe\  JoLfur.  ui  triuriiiL;  ilii:  [nirns. 
(oiinJ  ih;it  tJiey  ht;ilei|  \ery  sloA\Jy, 
IxL^uiie  intt^teJ  e.Kily.  .md  dt;ir  J<je  s 
uenet;il  hi^d)  rLMSt/^Ke  extren^ety 
U>\v.  Wfjilt-  he  v.Js  still  hein^u  rreureJ 
h>r  the  l>iirns.  ik^tU^peJ  .m  nker 
»rtil  eiinhau  irtei*iiJ.irjiics,  "I'ests  \fiu\\etl 
Joe's  t;hnhiukn  re.ittiojis  uere  :Ouior- 
rnaJ  ;iiiJ  hi.s  cholesrert*!  lii^h,  1  he 
tibnils  tli.if  pmJiK  L  (i\sue*jK;iIitTj; 
horinotHs    \v(.te   not    Imniroiiiiii;  ;is 

tfiey  shoiikl  ti  nJ.his  hums.  lake 

Mary.  Joe  was  in  j  Jniie  /ui^^  Iffti 


of  S(f«l3,  brought  oi\  by  a  breakdown 
of  his  body*s  abiliry  ro  ifcfcnd  itself 
at^d  adjust  (o  5uch  ^Icstrucrivc  fotces 
as  tioise,  anxieryi  triiuma  aiiJ  paiti. 
•  Sarah  D.,  a  4rf7C;ir*oiJ  nursing 
stipervisor,  had  bixn  distressed  for 
over  a  year  about  Iter  only  son.  who 
had  dropped  our  of  college  and  moved 
to  Cali/ornia^  Slie  had  only  a  va^ue 
idea  of  where  andJiow  he  was  Jivin;;, 
for  he  rarely  commonicated  wirh  her. 
Her  best  frjend  became  ill  wirh  what 
Sarah  Jearned  was  cancer.  Sarah  had 
ju^t  been  hit  with  a  staggetin^  aent 
increase.  Muggings  atid  robbertes  Ui 
her  part  of  town  wete  increasitig,  too. 

One  day  Sarah  noticed  she  had  de- 
vdoped  periorbital  edema  (swelling 
aroond  her  eyes)  and;pait^ful  swelling 
of  her  breasts.  When  she  consulted 
her  doaor.  he  nored  that  her  ankles 
were  somewhat  swollen  aJso^  and  that 
she  h^d  gained  weight. 

Water  retetirion  is  a  symptom  of 
stress  that  could  have  its  roots  deep  in 
our  primitive  origins.  When  early  man 
felt  fear  or  at^xtety.  he  was  usually 
threarened  with  some  kind  of  encoun- 
ter in  which  he  would  have  to  run  or 
fight  for  his  life.  His  body  would  per- 
spire (perspiring  is  the  body's  cooling 
mechantsmi  needed  during  heavy  ac- 
tivity), drawing  from  its  reservoir  of 
fluids.  But  in  tlie  case  of  human  beings 
today,  anxiety  is  rarejj^  resolved  t^i 
6ight  or  battlei  so  there  is  no  excessive 
perspirariOn  ro  use  up  the  srored  water. 
The  usual  result  is  water  tetcntionT 
such  as  Sarah's; 

Sometimes  stress  can  affect  a  whole 
population.  A  dramatic  illustration  of 
this  was  the  phenomenally  high  rare 
of  hyperthyrojdism^  a  disease  of  t)ie 
thyroid  gland,  in  Denmark  during  the 
German  occupation.  Hyperthyroidism, 
inifacti  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
It  could  not  be  rraced  to  any  cause 
othet  than  the  occupation;  the  rate 
went  down  when  the  uermans  left. 

Much  of  our  ut^derstanding  of 
stress  comes  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hans  .Selyei  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  £\perimenral  Medi' 
cine  and  Surgery  at  tlie  University  of 
Montreal.  Dr.  Selye  s  experiments  re* 
vealtd  some  crucial  facts  about  rhe 
hormonal  and  glandular  changes  rhat 
take  place  in  living  beings  when  ^hey 
are  in  stressful  situatioas.  In  one  series 
of  expertmenrs.  he  subjected  large 
numbers  of  laboratory  animals  co  such 
condirioas  as  fear,  frustrarion,  noise, 
hunger,  cold,  ov^ercrowding-^^and  dis- 
covered that  whatever  the"  type  of 
stress  factor,  after  a  suilieient  length 
of  rimei  the  animals  ^^11  sho\ved  ap- 
proximately tf»e  same  ir^ternal  dam- 
age: Abnormal  changes  of  rhc  adrenal 
corrcx  and  of  t[»e  rhytnicolymphatic 

B~  stem^  and  gastrointestinal  disorders, 
r.  Seiyc  named  rhree  quite  distincr 
stages  of  sirtess:  the  initial  aiarm  reac- 
tioa,  rhe  resistance  srai;e  and  (inaJly 
exhaustion. 
Largely  from  his  work,  researchers 
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have  learned  thar  under  cOmbinftrionE 
of  srrcssful  condiriOns,  ceitain  changes 
rake  place  in  rhe  bodies  of  human 
beings,  largeljj  in  rhe  necve  and  hor* 
fnOne  fnecnanisms*  These  changes  in< 
volve  rhe  liyporhalamu^  (rhe  area  of 
the  brain  posr  involved  wirh  emo- 
rions)  and  rhe  piruirary,  adrenal  and 
or  her  ^And:;,  ahd  may  affect  mosr 
riitsucfs  of  rlie  body.  Also*  cerrain  hor- 
tnonc-s  are  released  rhat  alTecr  rhe 
Mood  pressure,  h  has  been  recently 
shu\vn  rhar  cholesrerol  and  uric  acid 
will  become  elev^red  duting  sevetc 
srrcss.  And  furtfier  recent  evidence 
indicares  rhar  we  have  a  |;rearer  need 
for  Viramin  C  when  we're  under  stress. 

While  tnirially  rhe  sectetion  of  hor- 
mones and  orher  changes  in  the  body 
prepare  you  ro  meer  rhe  stress  of  a 
disrurbing  siruarion,  during  whar  Selye 
cills  the  alarm  reaction,  the^e  facrots 
become  destrucrive  if  the  scress  is 
conrinued  Overlong-  The  examples  of 
Mary,  Joe,  Sarah  and  the  Danes  sug-^ 
gesr  some  of  rhe  evenrs  and  condirions^ 
of  life  thar  can  bring  a  person's  inrernil 
adaptive  reacrions  rhrough  the  srages 
of  ilarm  and  resistance  to  exhaustion. 

Animals  other  than  rhose  in  Dr. 
Selye  s  laboratory  also  give  some  evi- 
dence  of  rhe  effecrs  of  sctess.  We  all 
know  how  m'ost  wild  crearures  die  in 
caprivity.  Even  when  rhey  are  unin- 
jured and  are  offered  food,  warer, 
warmrh  and  con|fonable  cages,  feiw 
wild  rabbirs.  birds,  foxes  or  deer,  for 
example^  can  live  ^irh  rhe  fear  and 
frustrarion  of  confinement.  And  many 
animals  who  car?  survive  in  zoos  can- 
nor  or  will  not  reproduce. 

Heavy  arracks  on  rhe  sensory  organs 
— flickering  or  glaring  lighrs^  say,  and 
loud  noise — lead  us  to  believe  rhar  too 
much  TV  and  loud  ampHtication  of 
music  can  bring  on  more  than  visuil 
disturbances  or  impaired  heating — 
they  can  be  damaging  scress  facrors. 
(So  can  the  contenr  of  much  of  rele- 
vision.)  Some  srudie^  have  shown  rl^at 
highly  sdmuladng  movies  cause  a 
marked  elevation  in  a  person's  output 
of  adrenalin  and  other  hormones. 
Some  of  my  parienrs  ^ith  low  frusrra- 
tion  rolerances  can*t  take  a  rerrifying 
or  depressing  movie  or  even  read  the 
daily  newspaper  when  they  are  feeling 
rense  or  upset. 

Adrenalin  is  also  increased  when  you 
parricipate  in  sports,  of  course;  ir 
speeds  up  rhe  hearr  and  increases 
circularion.  Bu  r  in  physical  aaiviry 
rhe  hormone  is  discharged  normally 
and  burned  up.  Comperirton  is  an- 
orher  rhin^,  however^  and  in  some  per- 
sonaltries  ir  can  be  a  srress  producer.  I 
once  had  a  patienr  wirh  hypertension 
whom  I  had  ro  persuade  ro  give  up 
gin  rummyf  He  and  a  pal  had  been 
playing  for  years,  bur  we  observed 
rhat  afrer  a  game,  he  liad  a  markedly 
elevated  blood  pressure  for  many 
hours  or  even  days. 

All  of  us  are  subjecred  ro  sOme 
strc^  in  Our  lives  conrjnualJy,  and  ro 
large  ainounts  of  srress  occasionally* 
Condirioning  can  hdp  a  person  cope 
wicit  stress  siruarions,  provided  rhose 
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periods  are  followed  by  resr  and  re- 
pair* Many  experiments,  including 
Hans  Selye's,  shOw  thar  small  do^es 
of  srress  facrOrc,  or  shorr  periods  of 
severe  stress,  with  £uHicicnr  rccupera- 
rive  time  in  berwc^en*  can  erven  help 
build  up  a  retiscajice  ro  fyrure  damage 
from  srrecSt  Dr.  Selve  s  laboratory  rar^ 
rhat  were  s\ih jeered  to  Etnall  shocks 
early  in  life  were  able  rO  wirhsrand 
more  srress  facrOrs  when  fuJljr  gruwii 
than  rars  rhat  had  no  alarm  situarionb 
in  infancv.  Some  parenrs  arrempt  rhe 
impossible  and  rrV  ro  provide  their 
children  wirli  rOrally  srrcss^free  live^^ 
and  then  fetl  guilry  when  rhey  fail. 
There  is  good  evidence  tliar  if  a  well- 
loved  child  is  exposed  early  ro  some 
harsh  realiries^  wirhin  reason*  they  can 
have  a  roughening  and  condirioning 
effect  that  dquips  the  child  ro  berrer 
cope  with  life  as  an  adQlr. 

we  are  living  in  a  very  turbulenr 
environmenr.  Besides  the  narional 
anxiery  we  all  share  because  of  rhe 
Vietnam  War,  tnflarion,  unemploy> 
^enr,  civil  disturbances,  crime,  noise* 
air  pollurion,  warer  pollurion  and  over- 
crowdings each  person  ■  has  his  Own 
individual  srress  facrors  ro  contend 

.  with.  Frustrarion.  lack  of  realizarion  of 
ideals,  and  insecuriry  can  be  insidious. 
Just  simple  loneliness  can  be  harmful 
how  often  lias  ir  happened  rhat  an 
older  person  died  wtrhin  monrhs  or  a 
few  vears  of  losing  a  mare?  Soldiers  i» 

'  combar  suffer  rerribly  frum  srress; 
**combat  fatigue^'  is  merely  a  mtlirary 
word  for  stress.  Studies  made  following 
World  War  11  indicare  rhar,  in  many 
cases,  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war 
suffered  from  effecrs  of  srress  for  many 
years  after  rhe  war — even  for  rhe  test  of 
rheir  lives. 

We  cannot  control  all  rhe  facrors 
in  our  lives  rhar  cause  srress.  But  if  we 
know  whar  they  aret  we  can  avoid  some 
of  rhem — or^  help  someone  in  our 
family.  Sum  up  rhe  srre5s  facrors  in. 
your  life — sir  down  and  make  a  lisr 
of  rhem.  Separate  rhose  over  which 
you  have  some  ditecr  concrol  and 
balance  rhem  against  those  about 
which  you  are  relarively  powerless. 
You  cannor  help  your  worry  over 
your  brorhers  illness,  say,  but  while 
you  are  so  concerned  about  him,  you 
can  ease  up  on  orher  rhinos  in  your 
life  until  rhar  worry  situation  has 
passed.  Don  r  commir  yourself  to 
more  rhan  you  can  realistically  do  in 
your  daily  life,  and  don*t  drive  your- 
self to  march  someone  else  s  accom* 
plishmenrs.  Be  pracrical  abour  your 
goals— rry  ro  forger  about  those  rhar 
arc  unatraiuahic.  Especially  rry  nor  ro 
anricjpare^  truublc  rhat  you  cannor 
help — anrtciparion  of  problems  is  ofron 
more  harmful  rhan  rryiiig  ro  cope  wirh 
them  if  rhey  do  art,sc. 

Earing  a  balanced  dier  is  one  good 
step  toward  lielping  your  body  cope 
wirh  srres.s.  Few  people  realize  rhat 
overearing  pu  rs  an  enormou  s  strain 
on  rhe  body's  aJaprive  sysrem;  simi* 
larly,  excessive  drinking  can  increase 
scress.  Unless  a  person  has  some 
medical  reason  nor  ro,  moderate  exer- 
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ctse  is  an  excellent  stress  reliever:  Ir 
helps  the  body  use  the  hormones  and 
chemicaJs  that  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing periods  of  tension.  Hobbies,  vaca* 
tions  ..and  sufficient  rest  help,  too. 
Having  someone  to  talk  to — a  clergy- 
man, psychologist*  family  doctor, 
even  a  wise  friend — svill  diminish 
Immfid  titrcss. 

ft  is  especially  important  to  reco^^- 
niz<:  ami  Umir  your  micss  factors  when 
your  ho\ly  is  already  li^^htin^'  an  illness. 
I  bUieve  rhar  almost  every  disease  is 
a^j'raVftced  by  screws*  I  once  had  a 
diabertc  patient  wltosc  diabetes  went 
our  of  conttol  fot  no  apparent  reason, 
until  I  learjied  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  some  deep  family  trouble:  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier  one<r  said  rhar  tc  is  more 
important  to  know  what  sorr  of  pa* 
tienr  has  a  disease  thaji  what  sott  of 
disease  a  patient  lias. 

I  have  had  some  patients  who.  had 
to  change  their  jobs  ro  save  their 
lives.  Otliers  have  helped  themselves 
by  chandng  their  Jife-sryJes,  In  a 
world  where  we  are  continually  cx- 
honed  to  buy,  spend,  go,  do,  eat, 
drink  and  turn  on  in  one  way  or  an- 
other^  it  might  be  our  salvation  to 
learn  to  simplify,  to  seek  out  serenity 
and  to  cultivate  moderation.  To  put 
it  simply,  cool  it. 

I  think  in  some  ways  the  current 
fashion  amon^  younjg  people  to  dtop 
out  of  wiiat  they  consider  to  be  the 
rat  tace  of  life  and  seek  simpler  ways 
of  living  may  be  a  healthy  attempt 
to  Jind  a  better  lifc^stj^lc,  Theit  in- 
terest in  Hastetn  religions  with  the 
emphasis  on  meditation,  their  aj- 
tcmpts  to  live  off  the  land  and  make 
things  with  their  hands  ate  a  tcsponse 
ro  a  deep  nted.  We  might  all  learn 


something'  from  what  they  are  at- 
tempting ro  say. 

On  your  list  of  stress  factors  are 
probably  a  number  of  situations  that 
woiild  seem  to  be  okxi  of  yoiic- hands — 
war,  aime,  noise,  poifiition,  over* 
crowding,  i  believe  that  unless  man- 
kind comes  to  vastly  better  terms  with 
his  ecoloj^y — his  social  ecology  as 
well  as  his"  physical  environment — 
stress  may  teach  epidemic  proportions, 
particularly  in  oiir  country.  Sincere 
and  informed  cffotts  to  solve  our  na- 
tional problems  should  be  a  matter  of 
self*  preservation  fot  all  of  us. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  hear  a  medical 
p)iyj;ician  speak  about  siich  things  as 
love  and  coutage,  but  in  tctms  of 
stress,  these  are  two  of  t|ip  .(nost  pro- 
tective qualifies  to  ciilftvsitc.  While 
it's  true  that  oe  ability  to  loyc  and  to 
be  brave  are  fjr  tmed  early  in  life,  it 
is  also  UMQ  that  sometimes  simply  by 
acting,  the  appropriate  emotion  will 
follow.  If  we  are  generous  and  kind 
toward  others,  we  usually  Hnd  that  we 
begin  to  j^f/.good  toward  them.  If  we 
behave  with  courage^  even  when  we 
ate  inwardly  afraid,  we  often  feel 
braver  for  having?  acted  that  wav.  This 
isnotalttuisti' -this  is  medical  advice.  ■ 
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Ill,     TtlE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREAW-NT  (III-II) 


Reprinted  from 
Children  Today 
2 (July-August  1973) 

Child  Care 
by 

Adolescent 
Parents 

by  VLADIMIR  DE  LISSOVOY 


Although  the  results  oi  research 
jn  the  field  of  adotescent 
marriage — including  the 
high  risk  factor  Iji  such  rnarriages — 
have  been  given  considerable 
attention  recently,  surprisingly  UtX\e 
information  tias  been  published 
concerning  the  adolescent  parents' 
expectations  of  and  attiti*d<*^  toward 
their  children.  This  a  tt    .  i.b'i^O  on 
the  results  of  a  larger  longitudinal 
study  of  adolescent  marital  adjust- 
ment over  a  3-year  period,  focuses 
on  the  childrearing  attitudes  and 
practices  of  mothers  and  fathers 
vjUo  married  while  they  were  ^till  en- 
rolled in  high  school.  The  findings* 
in  terms  of  the  young  parents'  expec- 
tations and  attitudes,  are  disturbing. 

Forty-eight  couples*  ah  natives 
of  semi^rurai  areas  or  smaH  towns 
iri  central  Pennsylvania,  agreed  to 
participate  in  this  stJdy.  Of  these 
couplest  46  were  expecting  a  child 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
Forty-one  of  the  wives  and  35  of 
the  husbands  withdrew  from  sctiool 
prior  to  their  graduation^ 

The  girls  ranged  m  age  from  15 
to  ISh  with  an  average  age  of  I6V2* 
wh^Ie  the  boys»  who  were 
between  the  ages  of  14^2  and 
19,  had  an  average  age  of  just 
over  17.  According  to  the  last  group 
LQ.  tests  administered  to  them, 
their  scores  clustered  just  above  100. 

The  famihes  of  the  couples  can 
be  best  described  as  belonging  to  the 
rural  working  class.  The  fathers  were 
mostly  farm  owners  or  tenants  and 
skiiied  or  unskilled  laborers.  Most 
of  the  mothers  were  homenTaKers. 
Although  detailed  information  re* 
gardmg  the  parents'  education  was 
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not  obtained,  most  of  the  mothers 
had  reached  a  higher  grade  in 
school  than  their  husbands,  and 
more  of  the  mothers  were  high 
iChool  graduates- 

The  young  marrteti  couples  came 
from  families  with  an  avera^^e  of 
three  children;  the  girls  had  two 
to  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  ^^itli 
an  average  of  fourn  while  the  boys 
had  two  to  six  siblings  with  an 
average  of  three.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  study*  \2  of  the  couples 
lived  in  a  private  apartment  or  house, 
21  lived  with  the  wife's  family  and 
15  with  the  families  of  the  husband- 

Durmg  the  course  of  the  study, 
each  of  the  couples  was  visited  at 
least  five  times.  The  first  visit,  to 
obtain  background  information  and 
demographic  data*  ^^es  followed  by 
e  second  about  a  month  later,  when 
the  husband  and  wife  were  asked  to 
rate  themselves  according  to  a 
marriage  adjustment  scale.  During 
the  third  visit — six  to  nine  months 
latej — a  brief  test  of  ttie  parents' 
knowlodge  of  child  development 
was  admmistered.  At  the  fourth 
visitn  made  when  the  first  child  was 
between  18  and  30  nionths  old,  a 
childrearing  practices  schedule, 
designed  to  measure  only  the 
dimensions  of  the  mothers*  accept- 
ance and  control  of  their  children, 
'.vas  adniinistere<l.  The  final  visit  was 
held  at  the  end  of  tlie  3*year  period. 

Because  the  sample  was  an 
atypical  one,  the  results  presented 
here  niust  be  noted  with  caution* 
Neverttieless.  the  lindmgs  merit  the 
attention  of  those  who  work  with 
adolescents  in  schools  or  in  com- 
munity agencies. 

in  fieneral.  I  founrf  the  young 
parents  tn  this  study  to  be,  wFth  a 
few  notable  eatceptions,  an  intoler- 
ant group — impatient,  insensitive, 
irritable  and  prone  to  use  physical 
punishment  with  the*r  children. 
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OnJy  five  mothers,  for  eKample, 
expressed  enjoyment  of  their 
children  in  the  sense  that  they 
spontaneously  cuddled  or  played 
with  them  just  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  it.  )t  was  also  surprising  to  learn 
that  in  this  primarily  rural  area  only 
three  mothers  had  attempted  to 
breastfeed  th^ir  children. 

There  is  little  question  that  these 
young  parents  were  undergoing 
severe  frustrations.  Their  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience/ their 
unrealistic  expectations  of  child 
development  their  general  disap- 
pointment in  their  lives  and  their 
lack  of  economic  resources  served 
to  raise  ttieir  irritability  and  lower 
theirjhreshold  of  tolerance. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
young  parents  were 
not  familiar  with 
developmental  norms . . 

The  following  results  are  based 
upon  the  data  gathered  specifically 
in  regard  to  the  children  by  means 
of  interviews,  self-rating  scales, 
objective  tests  and  clinical  notes 
taken  during  and  immediately  after 
each  visit 

Because  developmental  norms 
are  often  suggested  as  guidelines 
for  expected  behavior  parents' 
conceptions  of  child  development 
often  govern  their  reactions  to 
their  child.  To  measure  the  young 
parents'  knowledge  of  some  very  basic 
norms,  several  questions  were 
presented  separately  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  during  one  visit.  At  this 
point  nearly  all  the  couples  had  had 
their  child,  and  seven  couples  had 


children  between  six  and  nine 
months  of  age. 

The  questions  required  an  answer 
stating  only  the  age,  in  weeks, 
months  or  yearsr  at  which  the 
parents  expected  their  child  to 
demonstrate  certain  behavior.  One 
question*  for  example,  asked,  "How 
old  do  you  think  most  babies  are 
when  they  can  sit  alone  without 
any  support?"  In  this  way 
answers  were  elicited  for 
the  parents'  expectations  of  the 
a^es  at  which  babies  might  smile, 
take  their  first  step,  speak  their  first 
wordr  and  achieve  other  selected 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  questions 
and  the  parents'  responses  for  each 
area  of  development  are  shown  in 
the  table  t^elow. 
_  It  is  evident  that  the  young 
parents  were  not  familiar  with 
developmental  norms.  Only  in  their 


Araa  of  development  and 
approximate  norm  in  weeks 


Social  Smile  (6) 
Sit  alone  (28) 
Pull  up  to  standing  (44) 
First  step  alone  (60) 
Toilet  training  (wetting) 
Toilet  training  (bowel) 
First  word  (52) 
Obedience  training 


Recognition  of  wrong  doing 


expectations  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  social  smile  did  three  mothers 
and  four  fathers  mention  a  realistic 
norm. 

When^  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  same  questions  were  posed  to  a 
group  of  unmarried  seniors  attending 
a  rural  high  school,  the  response 
scores  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this 
group,  who  were  approximately  the 
same  age  as  the  young  parents, 
were  almost  identical. 

To  note  the  parents'  ideas 
concerning  how  often  their  babies 
could  be  expected  to  cry,  we  posed 
the  question:  "Let's  say  the  baby 
is  fed  and  dry.  How  much  crying 
can  you  expect  from  him  or  her  for 
almost  no  reason?"  The  parents  were 
given  four  choices  of  answers: 

Should  not  cry  at  all; 

Very  little  crying,  but  then  only 
if  he  wants  anything; 

r 


Pareiits^  Estimates  Weeks 
Mothers  ,  Fathers 

3  3~ 

12  6 

24  20 

40  4Q 

24  24 

26  24 

32  24 

36    26 

52  40 


AGES  AT  WHICH  PAREJSfTS  ptPECTED  BABIES 
TO  ACmEVE  SELECTED  PATTeJiNS  Of  BEHAVIOR 
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Maybe  it  depends  on  the  baby — 
some  cry  more  than  others; 
You  can  expect  a  lot  of  crying. 
While  67.4  percent  of  the  mothers 
recognized  the  fact  that  some 
babies  cry  more  than  others,  or 
realized  that  one  can  expect  a  lot 
of  crying,  only  39.7  percent  o'  tfie 
fathers  selected  these  answers. 
What  is  important  to  note  here  is 
that  atmost  one^third  of  the  mothers' 
responses  and  almost  two^thirds  of 
the  fathers'  suggested  an  attitude  of 
lowtorerance  toward  their  bab/s 
crying.  This  low  tolerance^  combined 
with  unrealistic  expectations  of 
development,  contributed  to  their 
impatience  with  their  children — 
and  to  their  sometimes  cruel 
treatment  of  them.  In  fact,  during 
a  number  of  vlsWs  parents  frecty  . 
c^iscussed  how  thoy  spanked  their 
..^  babies  for  crying  or  for  other 
"misdeeds'*  and  on  several  occa> 
sions  \  witnessed  such  punishment 
by  different  couples. 

MEASURING  ATTITUDES 

Thirty-one  mothers  were 
interviewed  to  assess  their  acceptance 
of  their  childrern  and  the  control 
they  exercised  In  dealing  with  them. 
At  this  time  17  of  the  mothers  had 
one  child  and  eight  of  these  were 
expecting  another.  The  other  14 
mothers  already  had  two  children 
and  three  were  again  pregnant. 

Of  the  questions  used  for  this 
part  of  the  study.  22  were  rated  to 
determine  the  acceptance  dimension 
and  16  the  control  dimension.  The 
mothers'  answers,  set  down  verbatim 
when  possible,  were  transcribed  and 
rated  independently  by  two 
advanced  graduate  studerits. 

One  of  the  questions,  for  exampfe* 
was  designed  to  measure  the 
mother's  general  attitude  toward 
her  child  in  regard  to  feeding  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  handled 
feeding  probiems.  She  was  asked; 
''Can  you  tell  ine  something  about 


Danny's  food  likes  and  dislikes? 
How  do  you  get  him  to  eat  the  things 
that  are  good  for  him  but  which  he 
does  not  Nhe?" 

Her  answers  were  rated  on  a 
5-pojnt  scale  with  three  points  on 
the  scale  defined  as  follows: 

□  Evidence  of  tension  and  . 
irritability  in  the  handling  of  feeding 
problems.  Appears  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  child; 

Q  Conscientious  desire  to  make  -  . 
certain  that  the  child  gets  the  right 
food.  Mild  pressure,  such  as  talking 
to  the  childj  tetting  stories  while 
feeding,  him,  disguising  food  and 
otherwise  making  certain  that  he 
gets  enough  of  the  ri^ht  food. 

Q  Easy  going  and  child-centered 
in  her  manner.  Understands  individ- 
ual differences  in  appetite  and  rec 
cffiizes  the  child's  rigtit  to  food 
preferences.  Methods  of  feeding 
refTect  warmth  of  attitude. 

Only  five  of-ihe  mothers 
spontanecusi^  cuddled 
or  played  wilh  their 
children  just  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  it , . . 

The  mothers'  acceptance  scores 
on  the  series  of  questions  clustered 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  5-point 
rating  scale — the  mean  rating  was 
2.47 — while  their  control  scores 
averaged  3.29,  just  over  mid-point 
toward  the  high  end  of  the  scale^ 
Additional  statistical  information  on 
the-fDothers'  attitudes  concerning 
acceptance  and  control  is  available 
from  the  author.^ 


CARING  FOR  CHILDREN 

Caring  for  their  children  proved 
to  be  a  trying  experience  for  the 
majority  of  the  couples  in  this  study. 
Although  the  coupfes' parents  were  ^ 


helpful  in  many  ways — primarily  in 
^dpJne  the  couples  achieve  marital 
stability — they  were  not  very 
effective  in  helping  them  cope  with 
their  children.  The  couples'  parents 
apparently  believed  that  raising 
children  is  ''doing  what  comes 
naturally/'  and  frequently  told  the 
young  parents,  "You'll  find  out  soon 
enough"  when  they  were  asked 
specific  questions.  Their  "advice** 
stressed  the  importance  of  success 
in  early  toilet  training,  being  strict 
to  insure  that  the  child  would 
"mind/'  and  letting  the  baby  "cry 
it  out"  so  it  would  not  be  spoiled. 

While  collecting  this  data  I  was 
asked  a  variety  of  (Questions  by  the 
young  parents.  In  order  to  minimize 
personal  involvement,  these  ques- 
tions were  parried  by  saying  a 
discussion  would  be  forthcoming  at 
a  later  session.  However^  in  the  tight 
of  some  of  the  cruel  acts  toward 
children  1  witnessed,  this  was  an 
especially  difficult  thing  to  do 
and  in  two  cases  all  sembtance  of 
objectivity  was  abandoned  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  child  from 
harsh  punishment. 

During  one  visits  for  instancer  a 
6>month>old  infant  had  been 
crying  very  hard  for  some  time  and, 
at  my  suggestion,  the  mother  brought 
the  child  into  the  living  room*  The 
baby  screamed  and  thrashed 
furiously  as  the  mother  herd  it  on 
her  lap.  Then  the  baby  arched  and 
appeared  to  hit  the  back  of  its  head 
against  the  mother*  When  these 
actions  were  repeated  and  the 
mother  had  twice  slapped  the  baby 
on  the  cheek  arid  shaken  it  very 
hard«  I  asked  her  to  give  me  the 
baby.  I  cuddled  and  comforted  the 
infant.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
baby's  more  furious  actions  subsided 
and  the  child,  apparently  exhausted, 
went  to  sleep.  I  informed  the 
mother  rather  directly  that  hitting 
a  distressed  baby  woufd  not  stop 
its  crying  and  that  permanent 
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damage  could  result  from  sucti 
actions* 

During  another  visit*  a  young  father 
spanked  a  7*month*old  baby  who 
had  apparently  pulled  the  nipple  from 
his  bottle  and  spilled  the  contents 
m  his  crib.  Here  again  l  intervened, 
stressing  the  possible  damage  which 
couJd  result  from  physically  punish- 


Neither  was  much  help  offered  by 
their  physicians.  What  advke  was 
given  usually  came  in  the  form  of 
mimeographed  directions  indicating 
lo-  mulas  lor'feeding,  the  times  to 
inl/oduce  certain  loods  and  food 
supplements,  and  the  schedules  for 
luture  visits  to  the  physician.  These 
items  were  usually  distributed  by  the 


Another  major  effort  on  the 
national  level  i^  being  undertaken  by 
the  Consortium  on  Early  Childbear* 
ing  and  Chitdrearing.  Child  welfare 
League  of  America,  Inc.  The  Con< 
sortium's  activities  to  help  com- 
munities throughout  the  United 
States  deveJop  and  improve  services 
for  school  age  pregnant  giris^  the 
young  fathers  and  their  children, 
also  are  described  in  that  issue  (see 
"School-Age  Parents"  by  Shirley  A. 
NeJson)^ 

However,  the  restrictive  and  some- 
times  punitive  behavioi'  of  the  young 
parents  described  here  was  due  not 
only  to  Ignorance  or  Jack  of 
experience.  The  parents'  personal, 
social  and  economic  frustrations, 
which  contributed  to  disenchantment 
i>^  their  marriage  relationships,  also 
affected  their  behavior  toward  their 
children.  Personal  counseling^through 
community  social  service  agencies  or 
through  adult  education  classes, 
could  help  them  resolve  many  of 
these  frustrations  and,  as  another 
result,  improve  their  chiJdrearing 
practices.  Such  resources  should 
be  made  available  to  adolescents. 
Public  health  nurses  also  shoutd 
be  encouraged  to  visit  periodically  the 
young  families  in  their  community. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the 
children  of  many  adolescent  mar- 
riages  have  a  high  risk  of  joining 
the  number  of  battered  and  abused 
babies;  any  measures  to  help  prevent 
this  deserve  serious  consideration^  ■ 


^  Statistical  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  Dr.  Vladimir  de 
Lissovoy.  Professor  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  family  Relationships, 
College  of  Human  Development,  The 
Pennsylvania  state  University,  Uni- 
versity Parh,  Pa.  16802. 

2  Sears,     R*.  Maccoby;  E,  E,  and 
Levin.  H..  Patterns  of  Chtld  Rearing, 
Evanston,      Row,  Peterson  it  Co.. 
1957. 


ing  the  infant.  Although  I  pointed 
out  that  the  bottle  was  probably 
spilled  because  the  nipple  was  not 
put  in  correctly,  the  father  said,  ''He 
has  been  asking  for  this  all  day."  In 
this  particular  case  the  mother 
worked  afternoons  and  did  not  return 
home  until  early  in  the  evening. 
Obviously,  coping  with  the  baby's 
daily  demands  was  a  difficult  task 
for  this  young  father. 

According  to  the  parents'  state- 
ments, such  physical  punishment  as 
spanking  and  slapping  a  child's  wrist, 
hand  or  face  were  common  practices 
after  the  child  started  to  crawl. 
When  asked  what  type  of  discipline 
they  used  to  prevent  children's 
marking  on  walls,  jumping  on 
furniture,  hurting  bric-a-brac  and 
climbing  out  of  the  crib,  80  percent 
ot  the  mothers  mentioned  physical 
punishment  as  a  means  of  control. 

To  the  question,  "How  often  do 
you  spank?,"  the  mothers'  replies 
included,  "When  he  deserves  it," 
"It  depends  on  what  he  has  done." 
and  **When  1  can't  take  it  any  longer.". 
Virtually  alf  of  the  mothers  gave  an 
^nswer  that  could  be  interpreted  that 
their  children  were  so  punished,  and 
all  but  two  mothers  said  their 
husbands  also  spanked  the  children. 

We  must  conclude  that  experience 
with  younger  brothers  or  sisters — 
and  occasional  baby-sitting  jobs — 
had  not  helped  these  parents  under- 
stand how  a  child  develops  or  that 
much  knowledge  and  patience  are 
required  for  raising  children.  In 
addition,  when  the  young  parents 
turned  to  their  families  for 
advice,  the  help  they  received 
was  limited. 


doctor's  nurse* 

Caring  for 
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to  be  a  trying 
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for  the  majority  of 

the  couples . . . 

In  measuring  maternal  attitudes, 
1  used  a  questionnaire  based  upon 
questions  utiHzed  in  an  earlier  study 
conducted  by  R.  R.  Sears, 
Maccoby  and  H.  Levin--  Their 
investigation  of  childrearing 
Practices  among  a  younger  group  of 
mothers  led  them  to  similar  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  young 
mothers'  impatience  and  irritability 
with  their  children. 

Obviously,  a  realistic  approach  to 
helping  young  peopfe  t^come  effec- 
tive parents  is  necessary.  One  major 
national  step  in  this  diiection  is  the 
Education  for  Parenthood  program 
described  in  the  special  March-April 
1973  issue  of  this  journal.  A  joint 
Office  of  Education-Office  of  Child 
Development  effort,  it  is  designed  to 
hefp  teenage  boys  and  girls  across 
the  nation  prepare  for  parenthood 
by  learning  about  child  development 
and  family  relationships — not  only 
in  classp  but  also  through  working 
with  young  children. 
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Mom  and  Dad 


By  August  Gribbio 
AMERICANS  make  lousy  parents.  It  shows  in 
the  way  their  lousy  kids  are  wrecking  so- 
ciety, A  lot  of  ordinary  citizens  and  some 
experts  on  the  American  family  would  agree  with 
Uiis  sweeping  generalfzation,^  Some  extremists 
even  recommend  that  couples  should  get  permits 
before  they  are  allowed  to  have  children 

Many  niiddle-class  Americans  read  boo.v^  and 
take  courses  to  improve  as  parents.  Yet  few  give 
much  thought  to  how  they  will  rear  youngsters 
before  they  start  having  them.  They  rarely  con- 
sider  the  adverse  impact  that  child  rearing  fre- 
quently has  on  marriages,  and  they  commonly 
produce  offspring  for  inappropriate  reasons. 

Bored  Maleoiitenti^ 
The  behaviorists  who  level  the  above  allega* 
tions  add  that  Americans  typically  are  bewildered 
and  exasperated  by  **parenting,"  which  they  find 
tedious  to  say  the  least.  That's  important,  these 
critics  say,  because  unsure  parents  can  confuse 
their  children  and  engender  the  kind  of  malad- 
justment that's  partly  responsible  for  the  huge 
>anch  of  bored  malcontents  who,j;eem  bent  on 
venting  their  spleens  on  their  parents  and  on 
society. 

This  summer  a  group  of  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, pediatricians,  educators,  social  work- 
ers, sociologists,  and  others  met  in  Philadelphia 
to  talk  about  all  this.  Formally  they  were  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  family  as  we've  known  it  can 
survive.  They  came  to  no  conclusion  on  that. 

They  did  isolate  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
cracks  hi  the  institution  of  the  family.  Poor  par- 
enting was  one.  Their  discussions  provided  a 
composite  view  of  current  ideas  for  countering 
the  effects  of  poor  child  rearing  and  corrected 
some  common  misconceptions  of  what  parents 
must  do  to  raise  happy,  self-sufficient,  and  achiev* 
ing  youngsters. 

But  the  professionals'  ivory-tower  synthesi.s 
lacked  the  comment  of  the  accused — the  parents 
and  would-be  parents.  In  seeking  those  com- 


ments, The  Observer  turned  to  more  than  60 
parents,  single  persons,  and  expectant  parents 
from  such  diverse  places  as  BaUimore;  Boston; 
Columbia,  S,C.;  Denver;  Ephrata,  Wash.;  Hillim- 
dale,  Md,i  Los  Angeles;  Minneapolis:  New  York 
City;  Port  Isabel,  Texas;  Schenectady,  NY.\  and 
Washington,  D,C, 

Uiulcrratctl  DemaiiH^ 

These  interviewees  generally  agreed  with  the 
accusers,  as  did  other  authorities  interviewed. 
They  noted,  for  instance,  that  parents-to-be  tend 
to  underrate  the  physical  and  psychic  energy  that 
child  rearing  demands.  They  said  that  altTtough 
being  a  parent  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  people  can  do,  they  tend  to  devote  less 
time  preparing  for  it  than  to  obtaining  a  driver's 
license.  They  agreed  that  typically  even  young 
parents  have  lost  contact  with  youngsters  and 
have  forgotten  what  children  are  like  by  the  time 
they  have  their  own  offspring. 

Listen  to  what  some  interviewees  said — 

About  confusion: 

'They  used  to  warn,  'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,'  Thou  they  urged:  'Spare  tlie  rod!  Spoil 
the  child!*  Now?  Zillions  of  theories.  What  do 
you  do?*' 

*The  kid  arrives  tike  a  new  bike,  and  parents 
just  have  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  put 
it  together.  * 

**Society  doesn  t  prepare  young  people  for 
child  rearing.  It's  overromanlicized, ' 

About  tedium: 

**Once  the  kid  comes,  you're  never  able  to  do 
anything  on  tho  spur  of  the  momentf:  Everything's 
a  production— there'.s  no  more  lov^  in  the  after- 
noon,''/*! take  k\\.W.  \o  soccer  camp  and  swimming 
lessons,  do  u?  ean  a  house  that's  a  horrid 
mess  because  rd\n  kept  the  kids  inside.  Dull  stuff, 
[  feel  dull,  like  I  don't  do  u  danm  thing.'* 

About  exasperation: 

"There  aren't  i\ny  realistic  child-rearing  mt^d- 
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Ymi  had  Dorie  Day  and  the  lady  who 
cleaned  her  floor  on  TV.  You  always, 
always  xelt  Inadequate/' 

"B^ln^  a  mother  has  lost  prestige; 
sometimes  I  teel  even  my  husband 
doesn^t  think  I'm  as  worUi-whUe  any 
more.'^  i 

"I  resent  this  baDy  and  the  changes 
It^s  bringing  to  my  marriage.  Yet  I 
love  her  I  planned  for  her/' 

"Tne  other  day  my  husband  aaid 
he  never  wanted  four  kids.  He'd  grown 
up  In  a  big  family  ana  despised  it 
Now  ht's  got  four  teen^igers.  He  says 
they  crowd  him;  he  hates  It" 

A  Dlscuurafina:  Picture 

Then  there's  the  30-year^ld  Boston 
businesswoman  who  recalls  that  her 
parents  seemed  frustrated  by  child 
rearlrur^  She  remarks:  ''One  ox  my 
fondest  memojles^now—ls  of  my 
mother  saying,  'Be  happy,  dammit,  or 
I*H  beat  the  hell  out  of  youf" 

Urie  Bronlenbreimer,  ptottaw  of 
human  development  and  famU^  stucttes 
at  Cornell  University,  decivm  that 
when  chi3d-rearlng  problenu  ifiap«et 
unfavoratily  on  the  child,  Qtt  flm  fyrnp- 
toms  are  **f  ,w;;^nal  and  motl^atlona): 
disaffection,  ^di^ference,  irreaponsl- 
biUty,  and  InaWli^  to  loUow  thrpu^  In 
activities  requhing  application  and  per- 
sistence [followed  by]  antisocial  acts 
injurious  to  the  child  and  society." 

Translate  the  generalities  to  specifics 
and  multiply  them,  and,  as  Bronfen- 
brenner  points  out,  you  get  this  sort 
of  picture: 

Therms  a  birth  In  the  nation  every 
10  seconds;  a  serious  crime  every  4. 
Overall,  Juveniles  conunit  30  per  xent 
of  those  grave  crimes,  m  suburMa  they 
commit  35^3  per  cent. 

Nearly  a  mlJlkHi  predominantly 
middle-class  youth  run  tway  from  home 
each  year.  AtK)ut  the  same  namber 
of  yoQot  dn^  out  <rE  tftsl^  KMKr 
that's  •  ji^Q^  Of  all  wba  ^tart 

TmaV  Attttiiiu  liiviffl^ 

Drug  and  estvectftiir,  ijeabcH  abtw 
smoiv  the  yeung  la  inor^ailDf  ataAa. 

Vandalism  is  at  a  new  high.  The  mim- 
her  of  sulcites  by  youUis  aged  15  to 
24  years  old  has  gone  from  3-7  per 
100,000  m  1^  to  10,9  per  100,000  i& 
1073-  Divorces  have  tied  the  U-S.  rec- 
ord at  M  pet  IXKJO-  There  were  OtO^ 
000  divorces  In  1074  There  now  are 
ZS  mUUon  chlidren  llvUg  in  single* 
parent  families, 

8arane  Spence  Boococlt,  a  sociob* 
gist  at  New  York  Cl^'s  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  a  visiting  associate 
professor  at  Yale  University,  has  r^ 
ported  some  reasons  why  these  things 
occur.  She  has  spc^ghted  Issues  that 
can  lea4  to  parental  attitudes  that 
lute  or  distort  their  chUd-rearlng  er- 
forta. 

For  escample,  she  says,  soeietar  .  ac- 
cords career  women  iilgh^r^i^eet  tut 
at  times  doUet  U  tfr  rtariHiitne^ 


chlatrists  and  other  cllnklaiis  asy^  for 
wompji  to  uc.ome  reseitttul  of  status 
Joss  after  forfeUmg  careers  and  having 
children.  It's  alio  typical  for  married 
career  wohien's  childlessness  to  prompt 
snide  remarl^< 

A  municipal  employe  living  In  su- 
burbia says:  "I  finaUy  started  lying. 
TOld  neighbors  and  others  that  I 
couldn't  have  kids.  Then  they  started 
pitying  my  ^handicap/  which  was  al- 
most as  Insufferable  as  their  needling 
me  about  the  'selfishness'  of  not  being 
a  mother/' 

Yet  stay-a^home  mothers  !eel  criti- 
cism too.  A  31-year'Old  divorcee  and 
mother  oi  three  says:  *'At  parties  peo^ 
pie  ask  me  what  I  do.  When  I  say  I 
Keep  house  for  my  children,  t^y  act 
like  /  do  nothino  and  that  I  anL  noth- 
ing. It's  embarrassing;  sometimes  1  lie 
too.'* 

ParUy  because  of  this  quandatyp 
Boocock  coDCludes  tbat  no  uanslUon  "In 
our,  aoclety^  today  tlsl  as  stmsful  as 

the  transition  to  motherhood.*'  But 
there's  another  big  cause  of  stress: 

Many  argue  that  because  mothers 
lack  the  aid  they  formerly  got  from 
others  In  their  homes,  fathers  nowa- 
days must  help  significantly  with  trie 
childreD.  Ih  fact,  many  have  assumed 
that  there's  a  trend  toward  dads  help- 
ing with  the  kids  because  so  many, 
young  women  stridently  proclaim  they 
shouldn't— or  won't— be  solely  respon- 
sible for  day-to^ay  child  care,  and 
because  50  many  men  at  least  pay  lip 
service  to  the  notion. 

Not  so,  says  Boocock.  "The  father 
role  Is  not  being  filled  in  many  families 
hy  the  biological  father  or  any  other 
male,"  (Mothers  Questioned  by  The 
Observer  generally  agreed^-^and  vig- 
orously.) Bronfenbrenner  quotes  reports 
revealing  that  although  middle-class 
fathers  asserted  in  interviews  that  they 
spent  '*an  average  of  t2  to  ^  minutes 
a  day  playing  with  their  l-yeat-old  in^ 
fantSt"  actual  observation  showed  they 
spent  an  average  of  37.7  seconds  per 
day  "Interacting"  with  their  babies  jn 
any  way,  .  ^ 

Scale  of  Dissatisfaetioii 

-On  another  matter  Observer  Inter^ 
vlcwees  typically  declared  that  rearing 
children  tends  to  Improve  good  mar- 
riages but  wrecks  shaky  ones.  But  ac- 
cording to  Boocock,  Xata  .  .  .  show 
rather  consistently  that  the  presence 
of  dtlldren  has  a  negative  rather  than 
positive  effect  upnn  husband-wile  re- 
Jatkmshtps."  She  ^ays  childless  comries 
report  "gre.ier  marital  atUitftctiW 
than  parents  and  tut^  parents'  itporM  * 
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ctlssatisfacHon  Increases  with  tlie  mint- 
bcr  of  Children  they  tiuve. 

Students  of  family  life  now  are  ques- 
tioning people's  moUveii  for  becoming 
pnrents.  Boocock  says.  Frequently  they 
find  the  motives  "not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  children." 

If  lt*s  best  for  children  that  parents 
opt  to  have  them  out  of  love  and  a 
conviction  that  they  can  rear  happy, 
achieving  offspring,  it's  also  the  rarest 
reason  given*  behavlorlsts  say,  The 
Oiiserver's  admittedly  small  and  un* 
sclenJlfic' sampling  backs  the  concha 
slon. 

ResiAonH  for  Chljdrpn 

For  while  mmtmizlng  child  rear- 
in^*s  unplensantrles,  interviewees  com- 
monly s'i\\6  they  wanjed—or  had  want* 
eti-"lhe  joy  iif  children"  or  wished 
tti  "perpcliintr  themselves."  "carry  on 
rhe  family  niniie/'  or  "tulflil  them* 
liclves,"  Some  said  they  ''feared  miss- 
iiMi  out  On  something,"  "fcJt  having 
children  was  expected,"  or  "just  did 
il  without  much  Ihought/'  One  coj* 
letrtan  said  he  iiuanled  chlMrcn  "be* 
cause  Jiving  for  someone  else  is  what 
makes  life  complete":  several  mothers 
siM  they  ^'Jlked  children." 

And  rhen  there  s  tlie  confusion  that 
child  rearing  purportedly  causes.  Mrs. 
G*^orge  Rivera  of  Port  Isabel.  Texas, 
has  this  typical  view:  ^'Methods  our 
parents  and  grandparents  used  to  cope 
and  raise  children,  we^re  told,  are  no 
jcnger  valid:  yet  the  new  methods  of 
experts  aren't  working,  .  .  .  iParentsi 
are  Ilea  to,  cheated,  made  fun  of  on 
TV,  exposed  to  so  many,  conflicting 
, theories  .  *  -  that  we're  coniused.  we^ve 
lost  sejf*respecl.  and  we  even  listen  to 
the  kids'  advice-we  doni  triisr  our 
own  instincts/' 

In  an  interview,  psychologist  John 
Girdner,  associate  professor  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady.  N.Y..  traces  the 
confusion  to  many  things,  including 
the  JOSS  of  the  religious  base  that  once 
largely  influenced  people's  relationships 
with  children.  But  the  social  sciences 
nave  complicajed  the  prahlem.  he  says, 
because  so-called  experts  ''have  been 
'  ladling  out  Information,  and  one  doesn^t 
know  if  it's  much  damn  good." 

Parents  Look  for  Help 

Nonetheless,  parents  look  \o  houks 
and  courses  for  help.  The  current  vol- 
ume of  Books  in  Print  lists  some  150 
titles  on  chlM  rearing.  Sales  of  phys- 
,  ician  Benjamin  Spock^s  find  book. 
Baby  and  Child  Care,  have  'iXceeded 
24  million  copies.  Sales  of  the  late 
Haim  GtnoU's  Between  Parent  aiKi 
Cfnld  bave  reached  500>000.  and  Rudolf 
Dreikurs'  Children:  The  Challenge  Ims 
sold  300,000  copies. 


More  than  1!00,000  parents  nave 
paid  $50  to  $65  each  to  attetut  the  rela^ 
tlvely  new  Parent  Effectiveness  Traljv 
\ng  courses  created  by  ctintcal  psy- 
chologist Tom  Gordon  of  Solans  Beach, 
Calif.  The  courses^  given  by  some  7*000 
trained  instructors  across  the  country, 
attempt  to  help  parents  apply  in  child 
rearing  such  venerable  therapeutic 

sklllij  as  **active  listening/'  handling 
confrontations,  Problem  solving,  and 
tlie  like.  Gordon's  $4.95  course  text. 
Parent  Efteettveness  Training,  has  solfi 
500.000  copies. 

A  Lack  of  Programs 

There  art*  private  a.ssociaUons  sueli 
tif:  the  Child  Study  A.ssoclatlon  of 
America.  Well^Met  inc..  which,  amonjs 
other  ihinKS.  publishes  and  dLsseiiil- 
nates  books  and.  pamphlets  about 
entlne  and  chUci  problems,  still.  ;m 
ihorities  say  there^s  no  effective  odu 
cationol  pi-ogram  for  people  to  vmrter- 
stand  parenthood^fi  demands  before  be- 
coming parents. 

To  try  10  nil  the  need,  the  U,5. 
flee  of  Child  Development  bas  produci^d. 
as  Part  of  a  comparatively  small.  $4.2- 
milUon  effort,  a  one-year  high  school 
curriculum  on  parenting.  It's  also  being 
offered  as  an  optional  course  to  schools, 
the  Boy  ScoutSn  clubs,  and  the  like. 
Currently  648  public  and  private  schools. 
102  coileges  and  universities,  and  13^ 
social  agencies  and  hospitals  utilize  the 
course  and  its  materials. 

There  are  suggestions  for  other  fic- 
tion. Among  them,  says  Bettye  Cald- 
well, professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  are  proposals  for 
mandatory  ^'prepareniing  training"  and 
for  requiring  ^'parenting  licenses"  be- 
forf-  a  couple  could  nave  a  child  IcgalJy. 
If  a  parenting  license  smacks  of  Or- 
well's 19S4.  well  IVs  also  a  sign  of  the 
depth  of  some  pcopie^s  concern. 

Cammon  but  Perhaps  Wrong: 

Baltimore's  National  Organij^ation 
for  Non-Parents  iNON)  is  one  group 
suggesting  parent  licenses.  Carol  Gold- 
man, its  executive  director,  says  NON 
has^done  so  mainly  to  publicize  the 
idea  that  having  children  can  be  irre- 
sponsible, parenting  is  so  important 
that  would-be  parents  .should  u^vc  to 
Jujjtify  their  decision  to  Have  children, 
she  says,  and  nonparents  shouldn't 
have  to  jiustify  their  df^cision  not  to. 

ft^s  a  commoJi  American  belief  thvit 
to  bring  up  a  child,  parents  and  teach- 
ers must^  as  Jerome  Kasan  puts  ir. 


"pral^iCt  punish,  and  posture  at  ihe  l  ighr 
lime  with  proper  enthusiasm-  Ukc  thr 
ctmdurring  of  a  major  syiuPhony." 
7hat'ri  wrong,  says  Kagan,  profcj^sor 
at  social  relations  at  Harvard. 

Parents  do  not  have  the  definitive 
role  in  child  rearing,  and  the  child*s 
character  is  not  Immutably  formed  In 
its  early  years,  says  Kagan.  Prlt*ndK 
and  teacners  also  mold  him.  A  child's 
requirements  change,  he  asserts,  anrl 
the  parent-programed  '^tapes'  of  the 
child's  eharacrer  aren't  *'nonerasaMe." 
"Experiences  durint^  later  childhood 
hire  perhaps!  even  more  Influential 
than  the  maternal  treatments  experi^ 
fjiced  during  jhe  first  three  years.  ' 

A  Ncpd  for  Standards 

Children  ao  have  psychological  nejds. 
Kaj>an  notes.  He  iiays  one  is  the  need 
lor  roiLsistent  standards.  The  standards 
thoibi}elve.s  are  '^ess  critical  than  the 
fact  of  knowing  that  what  is  wrong  and 
what  is  right  remain  constant  .  .  *  liorl 
a  child  is  made  uncertain  by  .  .  ,  b?ing 
piiniiihed  for  fighting  on  Monday  bul 
jokingly  teased  for  the  same  violation 
on  Wednesday.'* 

How  should  parents  go  about  rearing 
children  who  will  have  wha(  Kasjan 
terms  the  qualities  that  our  society  de 
jnands  of  well-adjusted  children,  a 
sense  of  worth;  autonomy  In  pers<^nal 
decision-making:  the  ability  to  deride 
conflicts  for  himself:  heterosexual  mic- 
cess;  and  personal  competence? 

Kagan  has  no  magic  formula- ind 
in  fact  few  behaviorists  are  willinp  to 
give  general  advice  on  child  reanng. 
But  Girdner,  the  Union  College  psy- 
chologist, says:  "The  No,  l  principle  \$ 
for  parents  to  l^now  where  they  are— to 
know  themselves.  It's  hard.  It's  hard 
for  young  parents  at  18  or  21  years  old 
to  under.statKi  themselves  when  they're 
in  misery  from  a  bad  home  situatlor.  or 
when  they're  feeling  Uke  supf^rbeiigs 
with  the  world  at  tl>eir  feet/' 

Girdner  has  another  thought  for 
prospective  parents:  "Rememlier  (tiat 
yovi  probably  aren't  going  to  gn  m'ich 
satisfaction  or  self- fulfilment  or  by 
with  parenting.  So  be  realistic/' 
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Holiday  season  filled  with  child  abuse 


mAUft  (AP)  —  'llio  Chrlst- 
^itiBS  holiday  season  is  supposed 
he  a  time  of  dieer,  but  !t's 
also  tbe  tiw^  when  child  abuse 
is.  most  rampant,  chHd^are 
wkeEs  warn.  ^ 

omdals  said  Tli«s,(!ay  tbat 
more 

cf  child  abuse  liave'  been  filed 
in  Florida  for  the  ^rst  15  days 
of  DecembeTj  w  ta  tiD 

report!  for  ait  of'  Noveml»er. 


Tfiey  say  the  increase  In  ehild 
abuse  as  tbe  holidays  approach 
is  a  nat!bBa]  trend. 

'There  has  always  been  a  biff 
increase  of  child  abuse  around 
boUdays/'  said  Dr.  Irwin  Red- 
lener,  a  pediatrician.  . 

BedleiKii  atfrtbnted  tbe  In* 
crease  to  emotiohai  stress  diir> 
tpg  tbe  holidays  coupTocf  with 
the.cfirreQt  Kwraile  pr^Uenos. 

.WbCTta  Muifgy,  ;i.jitite  yel- 


lare  worker,  agreed  that  fte 
economy  plays^a  large  ndei, 

"There's  not  enough  imt^y- 
and  there's  a  little  too  much 
holiday  cheer  —  alcohol/',  she 
said,  adding  that  emotional  pro- 
lems  are  conUHmnded  during 
Christmas. 

''people  have  unhappy  mem- 
ories of  things  that  happen^,  in 
the  past  during  the  boUdaya  * 
she  sftH 


Xtedtener  suggested  tbfit  t^* 
in'is  recognize  outside  pres- 
sures, remember  that .  un- 
checked phj^al  punishment 
can  result  in  serious  injuries  to 
children  and  seek  belp  if  tbey 
fear^  "thbgs  are  getting  out  of 
coDlroL'*  \ 
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TIE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT ^ 
 Why  Do  They  Do  It? 
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UNIT  IV,    THE  PSYCHJDVWAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PSYCHODYKAMIC  DIMENSION  OF  CHILD 
MALTREATMENT. 

Generalizations  for  Unit  IV* 

A,     Child  maltreatment  is  attributed  to  the  psychodynamic  interaction 
among  the  carataker,  the  child,  and  the  stress  factor  or  stressor* 
The  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  may  be  measured  by 
the  caretakerVs  conscious  and/or  unconscious  actions  or  reactions 
to  the  child. 

C.    The  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  may  be  measured  by 

the  child's  conscious  and/or  unconscious  actions  or  reactions  to 

the  caretaker  (i*e*,  to  maltreatment). 
D*.  „The  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment  may  be  measured  in 

the  recurring  pattern  or  cycle  of  abuse  and  neglect  within  the  same 

family  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Unit  IV 

1.    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  psychodynamics . 

2*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  interaction. 

3,  EXPLAIN  psychodynamic  interaction  in  relation  to  stress  factors 
within  society,  the  family,  and  the  individual* 

4*  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re) actions  in  relation 
to  the  caretaker. 

5*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re) actions  in  relation 

to  the  caretaker* 
6*    DESCRIBE  typical  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child* 
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1*    DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  Ci^^)^ctioris  of  the  caretaker 
.     to  the  child, 

8,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
Cre)actlons  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child, 

9.  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re) actions  in  relation  to 
the  child, 

10.  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re) actions  in  relation 
to  the  child, 

11,  DESCRIBE  typical  reactions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker. 

12*     DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  C'^^)^^^^^^^^  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker, 

13,    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
Cre)actions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker  (i^e,,  to  maltreatment)* 

14*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  nurturing  experiences  in  infancy  or 
childl:ood  to  the  ability  to  nurture  in  later  life, 

15.  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  conditioning  toward  violence  in  infancy 
or  childhood  to  violent  behavior  in  later  life, 

16.  RKCOMMEND  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 

17.  RKCOMMEtTD  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  caretaker. 

\ 

'si- 
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UNIT  IV.    THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

T|ke  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psychodyn^Tnic  diTnension  of  child 
maltreatTnent* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  A 

1*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  psychod yn amies , 

2,  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  interaction* 

3.  EXPLAIN  psychodynamic  interaction  in  relation  to  stress  factors 
within  society,  within  the  family,  and  within  the  individual* 

Generalization  A 

CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  PSYCHODYNAM^fc  INTERACTION  AMONG 
THE  CARETAKER,  THE  CHILD,  AND  THE  STRESS  FACTOR  OR  STRESSOR* 
Sample  Content 

1*  *The  definition  of  psychodynamics :     1:     the  psychology  of  mental 
or  emotional  forces  or  processes  developing  esp,  in  early  child- 
hood and  their  effects  on  behavior  and  mental  states    2;  ex" 
planation  or  interpretation  (as  of  behavior  or  mental  states)  in 
terms  of  mental  or  emotional  forces  or  processes    3;  motivational 
forces  acting  esp,  at  the  unconscious  level 

2*    Interaction  viewed  as  an  action  (or  reaction)  in  response  to  an 
Influence,  an  event,  or  a  person  ^past  or  present) 

3*    Psychodynamic  interaction  viewed  as  action  (or  reaction)  of  the 
child  or  the  caretaker  in  response  to: 

a)  An  influence  or  influences  (past  or  present) 

b)  An  event  or  events  (past  or  present) 

c)  A  person  or  persons  (past  or  present) 
Webster^s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary^  1974* 
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4<     Psychodynaniic  interaction  between  the  child  and  the  caretaker 
viewed        relation  to^stresri 

a)  Wi  thin  society 

b)  Within  the  family 

c)  Within  the  individual 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
A  1,  2,  and  3 

1*     Prepare  students  with  a  brief  review,  of  I  B  Sample  Content  1  through  3, 
and  III  A  Sample  Content  1  through  3* 

2.  Write  Psychological  Evidence  of  Child  Maltreatment  Today  (Generalization 
I  B  Sample  Content  4)  on  board. 

3.  Review  I  C  Sample  Content  3  (Suggested  areas  of  dysfunction  within  the 
individual)  and  III. 3  Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Abusive  or 
Neglectful  Caretaker* 

4*    Introduce  Generalization  IV  A  and  write  on  board  for  students* 
5.    Clarify  student  understanding  of  definition  of  terms  for  Unit  IV^(IV,1)* 
6*    Review  III  A  and  restate  IV  A  Sample  Content  1  for  each  In  terms  of  the 
mental  or  emotional  forces  or  processes  which  take  place; 

a)  Between  the  caretaker  and  the  stress  factor  ("triggering"  mechanism) 

b)  Between  the  caretaker  and  the  child 

c)  Between  the  child  and  the  caretaker  (maltreatment) 

7,  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  term  interaction  (IV* 1)  as  a  mutual  or 
reciprocal  action  or  influence, 

8,  Suggest  to  students  that  psychodynamlc  interaction  may  be  viewed  as 
action  or  reaction  by  the  caretaker  or  the  child  in  response  to: 
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a)    An  influence  or  influences  (p^st  or  present) 
h)    An  event  or  events  (P^s^^^  present) 
c)    A  person  or  persons   (pQSt  or  present) 
9*    Refer  once  more  to  I  C  Sample  Content  3  b)  Psychological  (emotional) 
incapacity  or  iiiability;  and  relate  it  to  the  inability  to  cope  with 
stress  aa  a  characteristic  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful 
caretaker*    See  III. 3* 

10,  H^ve  students  relate. psychodynamic  interaction  to  the  followingr. 
I  C         The  phenomenon  of  child  maltreatment  is  ascribed  to  be'the 

symptom  of  a  dysfunction  within  society,  the  family,  or  the 

individual  which  manifests  itself  when  a  child  is  physically 

or  psychologically  damaged* 
III*3      Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker 
111*5      Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Vulnerable  Child 
II. 9        r/pical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the 

Child 

III  E      Stress,  the  "triggering*'  mechanism,  may  originate  within  society, 
the  family,  or  the  individual 

11.  Develop  student  understanding  of  psychodynamic  interaction  as  action  or 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  caretaker  or  the  child  in  response  to  stress, 
the  "triggering'Vmechanism,  which  may  be: 

a)    A  past  or  present  influence  C^r  influences),  originating 

(1)  Within  society 

(2)  Within  the  family 

(3)  Within  the  individual  (^^aretaker  or  child) 
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b)  A  past  or  present  event  (or  events)  originating 

(1)  Within  society 

(2)  Within  the  family 

(3)  Within  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 

c)  A  past  or  present  person  (or  persons)  originating 

(1)  Within  society 

(2)  Wlthiri  the  family 

(3)  within  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 
12.    Students  m^y: 


Roundtable  discuss  psychodynamic  interaction  in  relation  to  child 
rearing  practices  as  customs  or  tradition*    See  II  C, 


13*    Conclude  with  assessment,  nifeasures  for  Performance  Objectives  1,  2,  and  3- 
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UNIT  IV.    THE  PSYCHDDYNAMIGS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child 
maltreatment* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  B 

4*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re) actions  in  relation  to 
the  caretaker* 

5*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re)actioris  in  relation 

to  the  caretaker* 
6*     DESCRIBE  typical  Cre)actions  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child* 
7*     DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  (re) actions  of  the  caretaker 

to  the  child. 

8*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
(re)actions  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child* 
Generalization  B 

THE  PSYCHODYIIAMIC  DIMENSION  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  MAY  BE  MEASURED  BY 
THE  CARETAiOER'S  CONSCIOUS  Al^/OK  UNCONSCIOUS  ACTIONS  OR  REACTIONS  TO 
THE  CHILD* 

Sample  Content 

'^^  1*'  Gonscibus  (re)actions  viewed  as  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker 

which  £]re  ftware^  deliberate,  planned 
1.    Unconscious  (re)actions  viewed  as  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker 

which  are  not  consciously  realized^  planned^  or  done 
3*    Conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker  in 

relation  to  stress 
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Typical  conscious  and  unconscious  C^^)3<^tions  of  the  caretaker 
Co  the  child: 

a)  Expects  (demands)  the  child  to  perform  above  his/her 
physical,  emotional,  or  intellectual  capacity 

b)  Uses  the  child  as  an  object  of  aggression  in  order  to 
discharge  hostility  toward  another;  i.e*,  as  a  "pawn" 

c)  Depends  upon  the  child  to  fulfill  the  emotional  or  physical 
needs  oj.  ^^he  caretaker,  unrelated  to  or  disregarding  the. 
child's  ovm  needs 

d)  Attributes  to  the  child  inappropriate  or  adult  feelings  and 
capabilities 

e)  Ascribes  to  the  child  the  guilt  feelings  of  the  caretaker; 
i*e*5  uses  the  child  as  a  ''scapegoat" 

f)  Views  the  child  as  a  competitor  or  a  burden 

g)  Perceives  the  child  as  unloveable  without  apparent  reason 

h)  Identifies  the  child  with  self  or  some  other  hated  person 

i)  Associates  the  child  with  unpleasant  experiences 

j)    See  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse  (II. 4) 
k)    See  Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical 
Abuse  (11*5) 

1)    See  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect  (Il-e^i 
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UNIT  IV-     ^rffi  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MAVrREATMENT 

Suggested  Classroom  Activitiei>  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
4  through  8 

1.  Prepare  students  for  an  understanding  of  Generalization  IV  B  by  a  thorough 
review  of  m  A  Sample  Content  1  through  3,  and  IV  A  Sample  Content 

1  through  4 . 

2.  Introduce  Generalization  IV  B,  and  write  on  board  for  students* 

3.  Clarify  student  understanding  of  the.  terms  conscious  C^^)3Ction  and 
tmconscious  Ci^^)^^^t  ion  (IV*  1)  . 

4.  Review  student  uaderstanding  of  III  C. 

5.  Discuss  IV  B  Sample  Content  1  and  2  in  relation  to  III        III. 6,  aad  III-7 
t»)    The  caretaker's  conscious  C^^)3^tion  to  stress 

b)    The  caretaker's  unconscious  C^^)^^tion  to  stress 
6*    Review  III  E,  111*6,  and  III. 7  in  relation  to  the  following; 

a)  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse  (11*4) 

b)  Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Abuse  (11*5) 

c)  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect  (11*6) 
7p     tiave  students  react  to  selected  examples  from  the  above  as; 

a)  Conscious  acts  of  child  maltreatment 

b)  Unconscious  acts  of  child  maltreatment 

c)  Conscious  or  unconscious  (re)actions  to  stress 
3/    Show  Transparency  19* 

9,     Have  students  react  to  iielected  examples  from  IV  B  Sample  Content  4  as: 

a)  Conscious  acts  of  child  maltreatment 

b)  Unconscious  acts  of  child  maltreatment 

c)  ■  Conscious  or  unconscious  (re)actions  to  stress 
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10-    Review  IV  B  Snmple  Content  1  through  4  in  relation  to  III  ID, 

a)  Refer  students  to  Characteristics  oC  the  Fotenticilly  Vulnerable  ; 
Child  (111*5), 

b)  Correlate  with  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and 
Neglect  in  the  Child  (11*9). 

c)  Discuss  the  child  as  the  stress  factor. 
11 .    Students  may 

Roundtable  discuss  psychodynamic  interaction  in  relation  to  typical 
conscious  and  unconscious  reactions  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child  (IV*3) 
Write  a  brief;  paper  on  typical  conscious  and  nncoLiscious"  reactions 
o£  the  caretaker  to  the  child  in  relation  to  child^-rearing  practices 
as  custom  or  tradition  (II  C)  . 

Utilize  selected  case  histories  from  Unit  II  for  examples  of  psycho- 
dynamic  interaction  between  the  caretaker  and  the  child* 
View  and  analyze  the  film  War  of  the  Eggs  in  relation  to  the 
psVchodjmamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment. 

View  and  discuss  the  film  Rockabye  Baby  in  relation  to  nurturing  in 
infancy  and  young  childhood  and  ability  to  nurture  in  later  life. 
12*    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  4  through  8, 
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UNIT  IV.     THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREAIMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psychodyiiamic  dimension  of  child 
maltreatment* 

Perfomance  Objectives  for  Generalization  C 

9*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re)  act  ions  in  relation  to 
the  child, 

10.    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re) actions  in  relation  to 
the  child* 

II*    DESCRIBE  typical  reactions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker. 
12,     DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  reactions  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker* 

13*    EXPIAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
reactions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker  (i,e*,  to  maltreatment)* 
Generalization  C 

THE  PSYCHDDYNAMIC  DIMENSION  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  MAY  BE  MEASURED  BY 
THE  CHILD'S  CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCONSCIOUS  REACTIONS  TO  THE  CARETAKER 
(i,e,,  TO  MALTREATMENT), 
Sample  Content 

1,  Conscious  reactions  viewed  as  (re)actions  of  the  child  which 
are  deliberate,  planned,  aware 

2,  Unconscious  reactions  viewed  as  (re)actions  of  the  child  which 
are  not  consciously  realized,  planned,  or  done 

3-    Conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  child  to  the  care- 
taker in  relation  to  stress;  i.e.,  maltreatment 
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4*  ^^Typical  conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker  (i-.e*,  to  maltreatment) 

Disturbed  eating  habits;  i.e*,  irregular,  too  much,  too  little 

Nii^litmares 

Rodwetting 

Extreme  passivity 

Extreme  aggressiveness 

Ant i -social  behavior;  e*g* ,  stealing,  fire -setting,  addiction, 

violence 
Apathy  and  withdrawal 

Infantile  behavior;  e*g*,  infantile  speech,  thumbsucking 
Stuttering 
Loss  of  speech 
Growth  retardation 
Mental  retardation 
Academic  failure 
Temper  ^.tantrums 
Social  retardation 
Delayed  motor  development 
;  Hypersensitivity  (auditory  and/or  visual) 

Sadomasochis  tic  behavior 
Failure -to -thrive 
Abnormal  Fears 

NOTEj    Similar  manifestations  may  arise  from  other  causes* 

SEE;     'typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the 
Child  (11,9) 
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UNIT  IV,     rm  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREAmENT.^ 

^^nR^ested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  £or  Performaace  Objectives 
tliroiigh  13 

1,  Prepare  students  for  an  understanding  of  Generalizittion  IV  C  by  a  review  of 
III  A  Sample  Content  1  through  3,  and  IV  A  Sample  Content  1  through  4* 

2,  Introduce  Generaliz^ltion  IV  C,  and  write  on  board  ior  students, 

3,  Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  terms  conscious  and  unconscious 
(re)actions  (IV, 1), 

4,  Review  student  understanding  of  m  D, 

5,  Discuss  IV  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2  in  relation  to  III  E  and  II. 7: 
a)  The  child's  conscious  C^*^)^ctlon  to  stress 

The  child's  unconscious  C'^^)3Ction  to  stress 
6*    Refer  students  to  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  ^ind  Neglect 
in  the  Child  (11*9)  for  examples  of; 

a)  A  Conscious  reaction  of  the  child  to  ntaltreatnient 

b)  An  unconscious  reaction  of  the  child  to  maltreatment 

c)  As  both  .  - 
7*     Show  Transparency  20  a,  b,  and  c;  and  discuss  the  psychological 

manifestations  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  child  in  relation  to  the 
physical  manifestations  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  child.     See  11*8, 
S,    Differenti/ite*  where  possible, .  examples  of  the  following: 

a)  A  conscious  phy_s ical  reaction  of  ttie  child  to  maltreatment 

b)  An  unconscious  physical  reaction  of  the  child  to  maltreatment 

c)  A  conscious  psychological  reaction  of  the  child  to  maltreatment 

d)  An  unconscious  psychological  reaction  of  the  child  to  maltreatment 
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Review  IV  C  Sample  Content  I  through  4,  in  relation  to  III  C. 

a)  Refer  students  to  Characteristics  oi"  the  Potenti^illy  Abusive  or 
Neglectful  Caretaker  (111,3), 

b)  Refer  to  III  D  Sample  Content  3  Characteristics  of  the  potentially 
vulnerable  child  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  caretaker 

c)  Discuss  the  caretaker  as  the  stress  factor  (See  also  II.7)< 
Students  may: 

*    Write  a  brief  paper  on  the  psychodynamic  dimension  of  child  maltreatment 
in  relation  to  The  Criteria  for  Emotional  Maturity  C^^^-^)- 
Review  case  histories  front  Unit  II  in  relation  to  the  psychodynamic 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment. 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  (e,g*,  child  psychiatrist)  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  child. 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  Ce-S->  social  worker)  to  discuss  behavioral 
problems  in  the  child  resulting  from  physical  abuse/neglect  versus 
emotional  abuse/neglect*    See  "Defining  Emotional  Neglect"  (V*8). 
View  and  discuss  Transparency  I7c  in  relation  to  the  psychodynamic 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment* 
Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  9  through  12. 
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UNIT  IV,     THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Lnstructijonnl  Objective 

Ihe  atudent  wi  LI  develop  understanding  of  the  psychodyniimic  dimension  of 
child  maltreatment* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  D 

14,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  nurturing  experiences  in  infancy  or 
childhood  to  the  ability  to  nurture  in  later  life, 

15,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  conditioning  toward  violence  in 
infancy  or  childhood  to  violent  behavior  in  la^er  life, 

16,  RECOMMEND  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 
within  society, 

17,  RECOMMEND  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 
within  the  family  and  the  individual, 

Generalization  D 

THE  PSYCHODYNAMIC"  DIMENSION  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  ^tAY  BE  MEASURED 
IN  THE  RECURRING  PATTERN  OR  CYCLE  OF  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  WITHIN  THE 
SAME  FAMILY  FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  THE  NEXT, 
Santple  Content 

I*    The  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker  is  often 
one  who  was  abused  or  neglected  in  infancy  or  childhood: 

a)  Deprived  of  a  mothering  or  nurturing  experience 

b)  Conditioned  toward  violence  in  human  behavior 
2.     The  abused  or  neglected  infant  or  child  will  frequently  in 

adult. life: 

y'   a)    Experience  difficulty  in  the  adult  nurturing  role 
b)    Adopt  violence  as  a  way  of  life 
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UNIT  IV.     THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OP  CHILD  MALTREAIMENT 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives  14 
through  16 

\,     Prepare  students  for  an  understanding  of  Generalization  IV  D  through  a 

complete  review  of  Unit  III focussing  upon  III  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2* 
2*    Review  briefly  IV  A  and  Definition  of  Terms  (IV*!), 
3-     Introduc^e  Generalization  IV  D,  and  write  on  board  for  students. 

4,  Show  Transparency  7,  8,  and  9  for  examples  of  the  recurring  pattern  or 
cycle  of  abuse  and  neglect  within  a  given  family. 

5,  Write  IV  D  Sample  Content  1  and  2  on  board  for  students. 

6,  Review  II  C  Sample  Content  1  and  2. 

7,  Show  Transparency  10  and  have  students  discuss  characteristics  of 
child  maltreatment  in  terms  of  child -rearing  practices  as  custom  or 
tradition; 

a)  How  child-rearing  practices  may  differ  from  family  to  family 

b)  How  child-rearing  practices  originate 

c)  The  role  of  the  passive  partner  in  child -rearing  practices  (III  B) 

d)  The  role  of  the  sibling  on-lookerCs)  in  relation  to  chi Id -rearing 
practices  as  custom  or  cradition  (III  B) 

8*     Have  students  read  and  discuss  III. lb  and  III . 8  in  terms  of  child-rearing 

practices  as  custom  or  tradition. 
9,    Write  IV  D  Sample  Content  1  and  2  on  board  for  students. 
10.    Review  the  definition  for  the  child  maltreatment  syndrome  (1/1)  and  III  D, 
the^-POtentlalXy  vulnerable  child. 
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11*     Point  out  the  rectirring  pattern  or  cycle  in  IV  D  Sample  Content  1  and  2, 

12.  Have  students  re^id  and  discuss: 

a)  "The  Abused  Parent  of  the  Abused  Child"  by  Wasseman  CVI.20) 

b)  "Violence  in  Our  Society"  by  Steele  (IvaO) 

13,  Review  and  discuss  I  A  Sample  Content  1  and  2* 

14*    Have  students  read  and  discuss  "Our  Forebears  Made  Childhood  a  Nightmare" 

(1,2)  ill  relation  to  the  recurring  cycle  of  violence  in  society,  the  family, 
and  the  individual* 

15<     Have  students  suggest  and  list  on  board  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle 
of  violence  in  society,  the  family,  and  the  individual*     (For  in-depth 
study,  see  Unit  VI  Child  Maltreatment:    Help  and  Hope*) 

16*     Students  may; 

.    Write  a  brief  review  of  IV*6;  IV, 9;  ariV*10, 

*  Write  a  brief  paragraph  on  violence  in  society,  the  family,  or  ,the  . 
individual  (which  could  result  in  a  physically  or  psychologically 
damaged  child) * 

Research  and  bring  to  class  current  newspaper  examples  of  violence  in 
society,  the  family,  or  the  individual  (which  could  result  in  a 
physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child), 

*  Invite  a  speiaker  from  the  MentaT'Health  Society  to  discuss  the  prevention 
of  mental.  1 llness  through  awareness  and  understanding  of  child  maltreat- 
ment* 

Roundtable  discuss  selected  articles  from  'Violence  Against  Children" 
Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology,  F^ll  1973* 
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*  Research  and  write  a  brief  paper  on  the  lives  of  Charles  Hanson, 
Sirhan  Sirhan,  Arthur  Bremer^  or  Marilyn  Monroe  In  relation  to  the 

recurring  cycle  of  violence  in  human  behavior,  ..  V  ..a. 

Invite  a  resource  speaker  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  nurturing 
experience  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  in  relation  to  emotional 
maturity  in  adulthood* 

*  Roundtable  discuss  the  use  of  violence  as  a  form  of  entertainment  in 
relation  to  the  recurring  cycle  of  violence  in  human  behavior* 

17*    Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  14  through  16, 
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SWLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERF0RMANC15  OBJECTIVES  1,  2  Am  3 
UNIT  IV.    THE  PSYCHDPYNAMIOS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

InsCructional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  che  psychodynam  c 
d  {.Tnension  of  child  maltreatment* 


Generalization  A 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will; 

1.     STATE  the  meaning 
of  the  term  psycho- 
dynam! cs^* 


Define  the  term  psycho- 
dynamics  In  relation  to 
child  maltreatment* 


2.    STATE  the  meaning 
of  the  term  inter  - 
action. 


Define  the  term  Interaction 
in  relation  to  child  maltreat 
treatment* 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

IV  A  Sample  Concent  1 
IV .  1 

I  B  Sample  Content  1-4 

I  C  Sample  Content  3 
III  A  Sample  Content  1  • 

IIi:3 


IV  A  Sample  Content  1  and  2 
IV.  1 

^1  B  Sample  Content  1-4 

I  C  Sample  Concent  3 
III  A     III. 3 


3.     EXPLAIN  psycho - 
dynamic  interaction 
in  relation  to  stress 
f ac  tors ; 

a)    within  society 

within  the  family 
within  the 
individual 


Define  the  term  psycho* 
dynamic  Interaction  in 
relation  to  stress^  using, 
examples  frOTi; 

a)  society 

b)  the  family 

c)  the  individual 


IV  A  Sample  Content- 4 


IV,  1 

I  B  Sample  Content  1 

I  C  Sample  Content  3 
II. 9 

III  A  III. 3 
III  E      III. 5 


-  4 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

STATE        -  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth  something 

EXPLAIN    -  to  describe  the  relationship  between  things  and/or  [tcTj 
present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  or  relationship 


1  ITiomas  Evaul,  Behavioral  Objectives,  Their  Rationale  and  Development 

(Merchantville,  New  Jersey;    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consultants)  1972* 
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SfWLE  ASSESS^ENT  ^^EASURES  FOR  PERFORM/vNCE  OBJECTIVES  ^*  5,  AND  6 

UNIT  IV.     THE  PSYCroDYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  ^tALTREAT^^ENX 

Instructional  ObjecCive:  The  student  will  be  able  to  explnln  the  psVchodynaniLC 
dimension  of ,  child  maltreTtCment* 


Generalization  B 
Perf ormcince  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Cri  terla  ^or 
SatisCactory  Attainment 


The  .student  wi  II  r 

4*    STATE  the  meaning 
of  the  term  conscious 
(re^) actions  in. relation 
to  the  caretaker . 


an  episode  of  child  Toaltreat- 
ment . 


5.     STATE  the  meaning 
oi  the  term  unconscious 


(re)actlons  in  relation 
to  the  caretaker- 


s'   DESCRIBE  typical 
(re)actions  of  Che 
caretaker  to  the  child. 


Define  and  give   

examples  of  conscious  Cre) " 
actions  of  the  caretaker  in 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

IV  B  Sample  Content  I,  2. 


and  3 


Define  and  give   

examples  of  unconscious 
(re)actions  of  the  caretaker 


in  an  episode  of  child 
maltreatment* 


Describe    typical  (re)  - 

actions  of  the  carec^tker  to 
the  child  which  illustrate 
p syc body nam ic  interaction- 


IV  A  Sample  Content  1 
IV.  1 

II-4    II. 5  II-6 
III  E    III. 6    III. 7 
Fi  Im  Mfar  of  the  EgfiS 


IV  B  Sample  Content  I,  2, 


and  3 

IV  A  Sample  Content  I 
IV.  1 

II. 4    11,5    II. 6 
III  E    III. 6    III. 7 

Film  War  of  the  Errs 


IV  B  Sample  Content  4 

IV  A  Sample  Content  1-4 

IV.  1 

11-4    II. 5    II. 6    II. 9 
III  D  HIE 

III. 5    III. 6    III. 7 
Film  War  of  the  EgftS 
Transparency  19^  


Key  Word 


(See  Appendix  A.) 

-  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth  something 


DESCRIBE    -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /to_/llst  the  character 
istics  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  event 


2  Evaiil. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFOR>IANGE  OBJECTIVES  7  AND  8  — 
UNIT  IV,    THE  PSYCIIODYNAMICS  OF  CltlLD  MALTREATMENT 

Inslrructional  Oblective:  The  student  will  be  abl^  to  explain  the  psychodynami* 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  B 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


Tlie  student  will; 

7.  DTSCRIMINATT5 
conscious  nnd  un - 
cousciouii  (re)rnctlons 
of  the  caretaker  to 
the  child. 


CKPLAIN  the  re- 
lattonshtp  of  strefiS 
to  the  conscious 
nnd  unconscious  (re)  - 
actions  of  the  care- 
taker to  the  child. 


Identify  the  following  as 
a  =  conscious  (re) action 
b  «  unconsclQus  (re) action 


1, 
3. 

1. 


(See  Itemized 
resources) 


Explain  .ind  give   

examples  of  the  caretaker's 
Cre)actions  to  the  child 
which  illustrate  stress 
as  a  psychodynamic  factor 
in  an  episode  of  child 
maltreatment. 


Tlic  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
ut  i lizing  the  resources 
lis  ted  below; 

IV  B  Sample  Content  1 
through  4 


II. 9 


IV  A  Sample  Content  1 

IVM 

II. 4    II. 5    II. 6 
III  D    III  E 
XII.,5    III. 6    III. 7 

Film  War  of  the  Eggs 
Transparency  19 


XV  B  Sample  Content  1 
through  4  . 

IV  A  Sample  Content  1-3 
IV.  1 

11-4    II. 5    II. 6    II. 9 

III  D    III  E  ' 
III. 5    III. 6    III. 7 
Film  War  of  the  Eggs 
Transparency  19 


Key  Word^  {<^^^ 

Appendix  A.) 

DISCRIMINATE 

-  to 

be  able  to  differentiate  one  type 

from 

another       similar  to 

"classify" 

EXPLAIN 

-  to 

de^sc£ibe  the  relati 

Lonship  between 

things  and/ 

or 

L  ^^J  present  the 

reasons  for  an 

occurrence 

or 

relationship 

3  Evaul* 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSME^fT  MEASURES  FOR  PERTORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  9,  10,  AND  11 
UNIT  IV.    THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

InGuiuccional  Oblectlve;  The  student  will  be  able  Co  explain  the  psychodyhainic 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  C 
performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


The  student  will ; 

9,     STATE  the  meaning 
of  the  term  conscious 
(re)actiont?  in 
relation  to  the  child. 


10-  STATE  the  meaning 
o:E  the  term  unconscious 


Cre)actions  in  relation 
to  the  child. 


Define  and  give   

examples  of  conscious  (re) - 
actions  of  the  child  mal- 


treatment. 


Define  and  give   

examples  of  unconscious 
(re)actions  of  the  child 
in  an  episode  of  child 
imaltreatment. 


11.  DESCRIBE  typical 
reactions  of  the  child 
to  the  caretaker. 


Describe    typical 

(re)actions  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker;  i.e.,   to  mal- 
treatment which  illustrate 
psychodjmamic  interaction. 


Criteria  for. 
Satisfactory  Attainment 

The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

IV  C  Samiple  Content  1-3 
IV  A  Sample  Content  1-4 
IV.  1 

II.  7    11,8  TI.9 

III  A  Sample  Content  1-3 

III  C    III  D    III  E 

III.  3 

Transparency  17  c 
Transparency  20  a,  b,  c 


IV  C  Sample  Content  1-3 
See  above . 


IV  C  Sample  Content  1-3 
See  above. 


1  4— 

Key  Word 

(See 

Appendix  A.) 

.STATE 

-  to 

make  a 

declarative  word  phrase 

setting  forth 

something 

DESCRIBE 

-  to 

state  a 

verbal  picture  or  /to 

/list  ^he  character- 

is  tics  of 

a  person,  place,  thing. 

or  event 

4  Evaul^ 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  12  AND  13  - 
UNIT  IV,     THE  PS YC ADYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Instructional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psycho  dynamic 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  C 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Siitisf  actory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

12,  DISCRIMINATE 
conscious  and  uncon- 
scious reactions  of 
the  child  to  the 
care  taker* 


Identify  the  following  as 

a)  conscious  reaction  or 

b)  ,  unconscioxis  reaction 
of  the  child  to  the  care- 
taker  * 


13.  EXPLAIN  ' the 
relationship  of  stress 
to  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  reactions 
of  the  child  to  the 
caretaker  (i *e, ,  to 
maltreatment) • 


Explain  and  give   

examples  of  the  child's 
(re)actions  to  the  care- 
taker; i*e*,  to  maltreat- 
ment which  illustrate  stress 
as  a  psychodynamic  factor 
in  an  episode  of  child  mal- 
treatment* 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

IV  C  Sample  Coniient  1-4 
IV  A  Sample  Content  1-4 

iva 

II-7    II. 8  Il,9 

III  A  Sansple  Content  1-3 

III  C    III  D    III  E 

111*3 


Transparency  17  c 
Transparency  20  a. 


b,  c 


IV  C  Sample  Content  1-4 


See  above H 


 J   

Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A,) 

DISCRIMINATE  -  to  be  able  to  differentiate  one  type  from 

another  --  similar'"Jo  ^Vclassify'' 

EXPLAIN  -  to  describe^  the  relationship  between  things 

and/or  /_to^/pres  ent  the  reasons  for  an 

 occurrence  or  relationship  


5  Evaul. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  X4  AND  15  - 
UNIT  IV,    THE  PSYCIDDYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Instructional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psYchodynamic 
dimension  of  child  maltreatment* 


Generalization  D 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Cri':eria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will : 

14.    EXPLAIN  the 
relationship  of 
nurturing  experiences 
in  infancy  and  child- 
hood to  the  ability 
to  nurture  in  later 
life. 


L5.     EXPLAIN  the 
relationship  of 
conditioning  toward 
violence  in  infancy 
or  childhood  to 
violent  behavior  in 
later  life- 


Write  a  paragraph  or 
paper  in  which  you  explaii 
the  relationship  of 
nurturing  in  infancy 
and  childhood  to  ability 
to  nurture  in  later  life 
(adolescence  or  adult- 
hood) < 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilising  the  resources 
listed  below: 

XV  D  Sample  Content  1 


IV  A 

IV, 1    IV, 6    IV. 9    IV. 10 

I  A  Sample  Content  1  &  2 

la  1.2 

II  C  Sample  Content  1  &  2 

III  A    III  B    III  C 
Iliab  111,8 

VI. 20 

Transparency  7,  8,  9,  10 


Write  a  paragraph  or 
paper  in  which  you  explain 
the  relationship  of  infant 
or  childhood  conditioning 
toward  violence  to  violent 
behavior  in  later  life 
(adolescence  or  adulthood) 

Name   ways  in  which 

infant  or  childhood 
conditioning  toward 
violence  is  expressed 
through  violence  in  later 

life  C^*i*^l^s^^^^^  or 
adulthood) * 


and  2 


IV  D  S<imple  Content  1 


and  2 


See  above* 


6  Evaul. 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A*) 

EXPLAIN  -  to  describe  the  relationship  between  things  and/or 
/_to_/ present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  or 
relationship 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  14  AND  15 
UNIT  IV.     THE  PSYCIBDYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

laa true tional  Objective:  The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psychodynamic 
dln^nsion  of  child  maltreatment. 


Cenerall^ation  D 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


•  Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

16.  RECOMMEND  ways  to 
break  the  recurring 
cycle,  of;  child  mal- 
treatment within  soc 
society . 


Write  a  paragraph  or  paper 
in  which  you  recommend  ways 
to  break  the  recurring  cycle 
of  child  maltreatment  within 
society. 

Name    ways  to  break  the 

recurring  cycle  of  child  mal** 
treatment  within  society. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utili^ing^  the  resources 
listed  below: 

IV  D  Sample  Content  I 


and  2 


IV  A 

I\M    IV. 6    IV, 9  IVaO 

I  A  Sample  Content  I  &  2 
1,1  1,2 

II  C  Sample  Content  1  &  2 

III  A    III  B    III  C 

111,1b  111,8 
VI,  20 

Transparency  7.  8    9.  10 


17*  RECOMMEND  ways  to 
break  the  recurring 
cycle  of  child  mal- 
treatment within  the 
family  and  the  indiv- 
idual ' 


Write  a  paragraph  or  paper  in 
which  you  recommend  ways  to 
break  the  recurring  cycle  of 
child  maltreatment  within 
the  family. 

Write  a  paragraph  or  Paper 
in  which  you  recommend  ways 
to  break  the  recurring  cycle 
of  child  maltreat'nent  within 
the  individual , 


Name 


ways  to  break  the 


recurring  cycle  of  child  mal- 
treatment within  the  family/ 
the  individual  - 


IV  D  Sample  Content  I 


and  2 


See  above. 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

RECOMMEND  -  to  present  something  as  worthy  of  acceptance 


7  Evaul . 
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CLASS  RljCORD  FORM 

UNIT.  IV:     THE  PSVCHODYNAMICS  OF  CttlLD  mLTREATMENT 

CLASS    PERIOD 


S  =  SATlSFACrORV 
U  «  UNSATISFACTORV 


INSTRUCT IOttt\L  OBJECTIVE:     Xhe  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  psychodynamic  dimension  of 

child  maltreatment* 


PERFORMANCE  OBJ 

ECTl 

VE 

AVERAGE  7o 

KAME 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

d 

9 

lo 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

S 

U  ; 

- 

,  '■  

/ 

^   



f 

s 

^  AVERAGE  7. 

t  u 

i 
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STUDENT 


GRADE  KEY 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERFORi-IANCE  OBJECTIVES 

U  UNSATISFACTORV  for  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

60%  SATISFACTORY  =  CREDIT  for  COURSE:. 


FINAL  GRADE 


TOTAL  7o  SAHSFACTORY  for  .COURSE  - 
TOTAL  %  UNSAHSFACTORY  for  COURSE, 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  RECORD 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


AVERAGE  % 
Instructional 
Objectives 

S  U 


UNIT  I 

Instructional 
Objective 

1 —  _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

 , 

7 

8 

UNIT  II 
Ifiscrucclo  nal 
Objective 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

UNIT  III 
Instructional^ 
Objec  tlve 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

_ 

8 

_   

9 

10 

- 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

UNIT  IV 
Instructional 
Objec  tive 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

u 

12. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

UNIT  V 

Inscrucclonal 
Objective  One 

[ 

\  1 

L_ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

UNIT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  Two 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  One 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 

Ohi^ctive  Two 

\ 

2 

CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIOMAL  MATERIALS 
for 

IV.    The  Psychodynamics  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECIED  RESOURCES 

U    Definition  of  Terms  (IV* 1) 

2.  Psychodjmamic  Interaction  Illustrated,  ttoonesbury  Cartoon  Series  (IV. 2) 

3.  Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Caretaker  to  the 
Child  CIV.3) 

4.  Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Child  to  the 
Caretaker,  i.e*,  to  Maltreatment  CIV.4) 

5.  The  Violence  Cycle  Illustrated,  'Vorld  of  Abnormnl  Rearing"  (IV. 5) 
6*     "Early  Child  Abuse  and  Adolescence,  A  Literature  Review"    (IV. 6) 

7.  "Home  Called  More  Violent  Than  Street"  (IV. 7) 

8,  Ann  Landers'  Colunm  (IV*8) 

9*     "The  Child-Abusing  Parent:    A  Psychological  Review"  (IV*9) 

10,  "Violence  in  Our  Society"  (IV* 10) 

11,  Selected  Instructional  Material  from  Units  I,  IX^  and  III 

12,  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 
Overhead  Transparencies 

18*    Psychodynamic  Interaction  Illustrated,  Doonesbury  Cartoon  Series  1  throug  ^ 

19.  Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Caretaker  to  the  Chi  d 
(a,  b,  c) 

20.  T3^ical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Child  to  the  Carecak' r 
i.e*,  to  Maltreatment  (a,  b,  c) 

21.  The  Violence  Cycle  Illustrated,  'Vorld  of  Abnormal  Rearing" 
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Films 

War  of  the  E^fis^    A  heart-rending  incisive  story  of  a  young  couple  who 
quarrel  and  as  a  result,  their  young  son  begins  to  cry  hysterically-  The 
enraged  young  wife  roughly  pushes  him  down  the  stairs,  badly  injuring  him. 
At  the  hospital  a  psychiatrist  gently  tries  to  help  them*  Painfully, 
husband  and  wife  open  to  each  other,  accept  responsibility  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  turn  for  help*    Written  by  Michael  Crichton,  author  of 
Andromeda  Strain. 

Paulist  Productions  1974    I6inm  color    26^  min,    MCPS  Film  Library 

Rockabye  Baby.    A  film  which  illustrates  the  effects  of  parental  deprivation 
ifpon  young  animals  and  children*    The  importance  of  physical  touching  and 
body  movement  for  normal  social  and  emotional  development  are  effectively 
dramatized  through  this  film*    It  presents  some  of  the  techniques  that 
psychologists  use  to  measure  mothering  practices  during  the  importnat 
infant  years, 

Time-Life  Films,  Inc.  1971    I6mm    color    20  min,    MCPS  Film  Library  #6095 
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THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREAIMEWT 
■^Definition  of  Terms  (IV.l) 


1.  Physical  adj* 

2,  Psychological  adj  * 
^r^3*     Dynamics  n, 

4 ♦    Psychodynamics  n  * 

Psychodynamic  adj  * 


5,    Personality  n. 


6 .    Interaction  n* 


-  3a:    of  or  relating  to  the  body  b: 
concerned  or  preoccupied  with  the  body 
and  its  needs 

-  2:    directed  toward  the  will  or  toward 
the  mind 

-  2:    the  driving  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  forces  of  any  area  or 
the  laws  relating  to  them 

-  the  psychology  of  mental  or  emotional 
forces  or  processes  developing  esp* 
in  early  childhood  and  their  effects 
of  behavior  and  mental  states  2:  ex- 
planation or  interpretation  (as  of 
behavior  or  mental  states)  in  terms  of 
mental  or  emotional  forces  or  processes 
3:    motivational  forces  acting  esp*  at 
the  unconscious  level 

-  3a)     the  complex  of  characteristics 
that  distinguishes^  an  individual  bCl): 
the  totality  of  an  individual's 
behavioral  and  emotional  tendencies 
(2);     the  organization  of  the  individ- 
ual's distinguishing  character  traits, 
attitudes,  or  habits 

-  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  or 
influence 


7,    Psychodynamic  interaction 


3-    Conscious  reaction 


9*    Unconscious  reaction 


a  C^^)action  in  response  to  an  influence 
(past  or  present),  an  event  (past  or 
present),  or  a  person  (past  or  present) 

reactions  which  are  marked  by  . thought, 
will,  or  design 

reactions  ^ich  are  not  known  or 
perceived;  unaware 


"  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974 
'-"^  Webster^s  Seventh  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1966 
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(Transparency  18 ) 

IV,     THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CfflLD  MALTREATMENT  CIV.2) 


^  (Transparency  19  a,  b,.c) 

THE  PSVCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREAIMENT 
TYPICAL  CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCOEISCIOUS  (RE)ACTIONS  OF  THE  CARETAKER  TO  THE  CHILD 

av.3) 

Expects  (demands)  the  child  to  perform  above  his/her  physical^  emotional^  or 
intellectual  capacity 

-  Uses  the  child  as  an  object  of  aggression  in  order  to  discharge  hostility 
directed  toward  another^  i,e*>  as  a  "pawn" 

-  Depends  upon  the  child  to  fulfill  the  emotional  or  physical  needs 

of  the  caretaker^  unrelated  to  or  disregarding  the  child's  own  needs 

-  Attributes  to  the  child  inappropriate  or  adult  feelings  and  capabilities 
'    Ascribes  to  the  child  the  guilt  feelings  of  the  caretaker;  i*e.,  ,uses  the 

child  as  a  "scapegoat" 

-  Views  the  child  as  a  competitor  or  a  burden 

Perceives  the  child  as  unloveable  without  apparent  reasons 
Identifies  the  child  with  self  or  some  other  hated  person 

-  Associates  the  child  with  unpleasant  experiences 

-  See  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse  (11*4).    Review  in  terms 
of  typical  conscious  or  unconscious  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  caretaker, 

-  See  Typical  Acts  of* Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Abuse  (II-5). 
Review  in  terms  of  typical  conscious  and  unconscious  reactions  on  the  part 
of  the  caretaker. 

'    See  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect  (II. 6)*    Review  in 
terms  of  typical  conscious  or  unconscious  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
caretaker. 
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(Transparency  20  a,  b,  c) 
TIE  I'SYGllODYNAMIGS  OF  CHILD  MALl'REATMEN'r 


mPIGAL  CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCONSCIOUS  (RE)ACTIONS  OF  THE  CHILD  TO  THE  CARETAKER; 
i.e.,  TO  MALTREATMENT  CIV*4) 

Disturbed  eating  habits;  i,e,,  irregular,  too  much,  too  little 

Nightmares 

Bedw^tting,  soi ling 

Extreme  passivity 

Extreme  aggressiveness 

Antisocial  behavior;  e,g*,  stealing,  fire-setting,  addiction,  violence 
Apathy  and  withdrawal 

Infantile  behavior;  e,g* ,  infantile  speech,  thumbsucking 

Stuttering 

Loss  of  speech 

Growth  retardation 

Mental  retardation 

Academic  failure 

Temper  tantrums 

Social  retardation 

Delayed  motor  development 

Hypersensitivity  C^^^^ltory  and/or  visual) 

S'idomasochistic  behavior 

Fa  i  lure  -  to  "  thr  ive 

Abnormal  fears 

NOTE;    Similar  manifestations  may  arise  from  other  causea* 
-See  Typical  Manifestation  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child 
(11,9). 
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The  Diagnostic  Process  and  Treatment  Programs  by  Ray  E.  Heifer 

World  of  Abnormal  Rearing 


DHEW  Publication  No,   (OHD)  75-69 
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IV.      THE  PSYCHDDyNAMIOS  OF  CHILD  MALrREAIMENr  (IV .6) 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  Center 
Quarterly  Focus 
Spring,  1975. 
Reprinted  by 
pertnissLon* 


The  Certter  Quarlerly  Focus  is  on  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning  early  child 
abuse  and  its  relation  to  adolescence. 

Colleen  Baumtrog'  came  to  tho  Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Resea/ch 
to  explore  the  effects  of  early  child  at)use  on  adolescence  as  a  means  of  illumr 
nating  her  work  with  a  thirteen  year  old  girl  in  a'residentia(  treatment  center  for 
disturbed  children.  Her  questioning  ted  to  an  examination  of  the  literature  on  early 
child  abuse  —  definition,  history,  incidence,  demography,  etiology  —  and  ils 
relation  to  adolescence.  She  undertook  this  literature^  review  as  an  independent 
study  project  at  the  Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Research.  It  has  been 
edited  for  publication  and  reflects.  In  its  publication,  the  Center^s  commitment  to 
including  young  persons  in  every  aspect  of  its  work. 

This  review  underscores  the  need  to  pursue  at  least  two  additional  issues:  The 
first  is  "adolescent  abuse"  perse,  though  it  seems  likely  that  most  young  people 
suffering  abuse  as  adolescents  aJso  experienced  such  treatment  as  children. 

Abuse  of  adolescents  and  youlti  is  being  reporled  more  troquenlly  in  some  commu- 
nrlres.  They  may  ProvoKe  aduKs  into  assaulling  rhym  (  confhct  ot  values  }  or  tne  aDuse 
may  represent  an  extension  o1  the  phenomenon  oi  the  abuse  ot  mtanis  and  small 
children/"^ 

The  definition  of  "child  abuse"  Ms.  Baumtrog  jsos  clearly  encompasses 
persons  rn  adolescence  Yet  despite  increasing  concern  and  comment  about  ada 
lescent  abuse,  it  has  not  generated  a  critical  mass  of  research  and  documentation 
with  implications  for  practice.  This  is  changing. 

Dr.  Gisela  Konopka.  Director.  Center  for  Youth  Development  and  Resea/ch. 
and  author  of  a  recent  study  on  the  adolescent  girl^.  notes  that: 

"At  this  time  in  our  history,  we  are  very  concerned  and  ^ave  become  more  aware  oi  the 
^battered  child'  but  this  j$  mosily  seen  m  terms  o*  the  very  yOung  chUd.  Without  tookmq 
for  it.  we  found  *the  battered  adomscenl*.  The  gj/Js  \aiH  about  Deatjngs.  rapes,  bejn^r 
molested  by  adutts.  and  about  resulting  suicide  attempts,  runntng  away,  and  a  genera^ 
sense  oi  their  being  *ail  bad"/" 

She  goes  on  to  say; 

*'ix  is  a  mistake  ro  think  mat  mis  occurs  onfv  in  tow  mcome  orouns. , . 

.  .that  this  occurs  exclusively  in  urban  areas  — 
*\  .  .that  vfotence occurs  predominantly  in  m^no/ily  grouPs. . 

And  then  asks; 

*"Who  could  Uve  normally  through  such  terror?  And  how  often  must  they  hold  m  all  other 
anguish  because  oi  tear?.  ^ . 

"11  can  happen  thai  ihey  become  as  violent  as  their  parents . . . 
.  ./eturned  violence  with  v/OJence  - 
Moreover,  she  says: 

^-'We  found  ^battertng"  of  adolescent  giris  in  their  homes  and  irt  the  instttuticns  whicn 
.  s/jow^d  serve  ^ftem.'* (emphasis  added) 

Along  the  same  line,  ten  Bensel  and  Watson"*  note  that: 

■  Of  BH  service  p/oviding  agencies  and  organizations,  schools  are  jn  the  best  Position  t-:* 
talte  the  initiat  steps  to  protect  abused  and  neglected  chii-''on  ond  yOulh.  It  is  sch'^Ct 
personnel  who  see  chiidren  anci  young  people,  observe  ihi  .  appearance  and  oenavtO-. 
and  interact  witli  them  daily,  tt  is  Ihoy  wno  are  able  to  identity  t^o  Signs  of  neglect  i  • 
^suspected*  abuse  and  mjtiaie  the  ii>tervention  of  protective  and  therapeutic  services/' 

They  urge  upon  school  personnel,  and  offer  guidelines  for  1)  more  under- 
standing  of  abuse  and  neglect  coupled  with  reporting  and  treatment,  2)  develop 
ment  and  impte mentation  of  school  poticies  and  procedures  regarding  abuse  and 
neglect. 

The  second  related  issue  needing  fiJrther  attention  is  that  of  helping  parents 
with  their  child  rearing  practices,  and  in  particular  fami/ies  where  abuse  in  any  or 
all  of  its  forms  occurs.  JB^^nntng  change  tn  this  area  is  expressed  most  notice- 
ably  in  an  increasing  concern  for  parent  education  ranging  from  education  for 
potentiat  parents  while  still  in  junior  high  school,  toparenrs,  regardless  of  ttie  age 
of  their  children:  infancy  through  adullhood. 

Miriam  Seltzer 
Editor 
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.  .the  child  /s  psychologicalty  the 
father  of  tfie  man  and  the  .^^^nts  of 
his  first  years  are  of  paramount  im^ 
portance  for  fiis  wfiole  subsequent 
fife." 

Sigmund  Freud*  l940 
An  Outline  of  Psychoanalysts 

FOCUS  OF  CONCERN 

Increasing  concern  over  child  abuse 
has  produced  research,  legislation, 
and  education  of  individuals  whose 
jobs  biing  them  into  contact  with  pos- 
sible victims  of  Child  abuse,  as  welt  as 
attempts  to  understand  and  help  abu- 
sive parents.  Efforts  to  leduce  child 
abuse  and  deal  with  it  wheh  it  arises 
are  commend  able,  but  child  abuse  is 
more  than  a  medical  and  legal 
problem.  Its  effects  linger  long  after 
the  abuse  is  leported  and  stopped  and 
the  physical  damage  is  repaired. 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  a 
neglected  but  significant  area  of  con- 
cern: the  psychotogical  and  emotional 
effects  of  abuse  in  early  chiidhood  on 
the  functioning  of  adoiescents.  Ado- 
lescence \z  seen  as  a  unique  stage  of 
development  characterized  by  rapid 
cognitive  and  physical  growth  which 
precipitates  specific  problems.  Often 
it  is  not  until  adolescence  that  abused 
childien  come  to  the  attention  of 
mental  health  piofessionals  (and  fre- 
quently juvenile  court  authorities). 
Since  adolescence  is  a  period  crucial 
to  the  development  of  an  integrated 
wett  adjusted  individual,  it  is  oarttcu- 
larty  imnnrt^mt  th;iT  ;ipnropr»ai^^  treat- 
ment be  given  at  this  time. 

OEFrNrrrON. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the 
definition  contained  in  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1973  serves  as  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  phenomena  to  be 
investigated: 

'\  .  /Child  abuse  and  neglect' 
means  the  physical  oi  mental  injury, 
sexual  abuse,  negligent  treatment,  or 
maltieatment  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  a  person  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Child's  welfare  under  the 
circumstances  which  indicate  that  the 
^child's  h^srlth  or  welfare  is  harmed  or 
Thieatened. , . 

This  paiticulai  definition  was 
chosen  because  it  is  broad  and  is  le- 
gally recognized.  Many  studies  dealing 
with  Child  abuse  unfortunately  have 
dealt  with  only  a  portion  of  the  defini* 
tion.  limiting  their  samples  to  victims 
of  se^cuat  abuse^  foi  escample,  or  bro- 
ken bones,  or  malnutrition.  Repeated 
physical  abuse  or  battering  is  only  one 
type  of  abuse,  it  pioduces  concern  and 
Shock,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  most  dan- 
geious  tj^pe  because  children  with 
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'"obvious  clinical  signs  of  abuse  receive 
attention  and  thus  are  better  off  (pro- 
vided they  survive,  of  course)  than 
those  who  go  undetected. 

HISTORY 

Child  abuse  has  been  practiced  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  time. 
Reasons  for  its  escisiehce  are  varied. 
Among  them  are  rt^ligious  appease- 
ment, leactions  to  prophecies  of 
doom,  cultural  tradition,  population 
control,  and  mere  discipline.  Theo 
Soloman  (1973)  states  that  infanticide 
has  been  responsible  for  more  chil- 
dren's deaths  than  any  other  cause  in 
history  except  peihaps  the  bubonic 
plague.  Infanticide  was  reported  as  a 
regular  feature  of  many  cultures  in- 
cluding Eskimo.  Polynesian.  Egyptian. 
African.  American  Indian,  and  Aus- 
tralian aborigine.  As  late  as  1837.  fe- 
male infanticide  was  permitted  in 
Ch*na.  The  rationale  for  this  practice 
has  Changed  as  society  changed. 

Pediatric  radro/ogy  contributed 
greatly  to  the  current  suige  of  interest 
ih  Child  abuse,  Caffey  was  the 

first  to  report  his  original  observations 
regarding  the  common  assoc^ation^of 
subdural  hematoma  <ind  aDi^.^nnai  x- 
ray  changes  in  the  long  oones.  Then 
Silverman  (1953).  who  reported  similar 
findings^  deafly  defined  the  traumatic 
nature  of  the  cause  of  these  lesions. 
The  news  reached  radio,  television, 
and  the  press  —  electrifying  the  public 
as  well  as  many  social  agencies. 
Kempe's  work  (Kempe  et  ai,  1963) 
served  as  an  impetus  for  present  day 
concern.  It  was  he  who  coined  the 
phrase  "the  battered  child  syndrome." 

Active  involvement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  American  Humane 
Society,  and  other  medical  and  sociai 
groups  throughout  the  naiion  attest  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
Child  abuse.  Judicial  and  legal  authori- 
ties also  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren. Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  these  groups  mandatory  reporting 
taws  have  been  passed  m  all  of  the  50 
states, 

tNCtOENCE 

The  true  incidence  of  child  abuse  is 
not  Known.  Reliable  data  are  lacking. 
Even  the  most  "educated"  estimates 
probably  are  conservative.  Many  cases 
are  overlooked  01  unrecognized  and 
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not  reportedr  much  fess  investigated* 
The  amount  of  abuse  can  be  [Jkensd  to 
an  iceberg,  its  tip  analagous  to  the  re- 
ported cases.  Fontana  (1973)  notes 
that  956  cases  were  reported  from  New 
York  City  alone  in  i968.  Each  year 
since  then  the  number  has  almost 
doubtedi  rising  to  over  5i200  in  1972. 
Data  from  California  and  Colorado, 
when  exUapolated*  yield  an  estimate 
of  200,000  to  250.000  children  abused 
annually  in  the  United  Stales.  Kempe 

(1972)  eshmated  the  number  to  ^be 
60.000.  In  Congressional  testimony 

(1973)  it  was  estimated  that  6.000  chil* 
dren  die  each  y^ar  as  a  result  of  abuse. 
Reported  abuse  unquestionably  is  in- 
creasing. Whether  this  reflects  im- 
proved reporting  rates  or  an  actual  in- 
crease in  incidence,  or  both,  the  data 
are  startling.  It  should  also  t>e  noted 
that  even  less  is  known  about  the  inci- 
dence of  emotional  and  psychological 
abuse  of  children.  The  lack  of  an  ac- 
cepted operational  definition  of  such 
asuse  is  a  major  obstacle  to  such 
documentation. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

Although  the  literature  appears  to  be 
contradrctoryi  when  the  type  of 
search  and  its  popo[a;:ons  are  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  other 
facts  concerning  class  differences  in 
the  United  States  today,  the  demo- 
graphic picture  of  Child  abuse 
emerges.  Abuse  occurs  in  (ower.  mid* 
die  and  upper  class  families:  it  is  not 
solely  a  function  of  educationally,  oc- 
cupationallyi  or  socially  disadvan^ 
taged  parents.  Regional  and  sex  distri- 
bution of  abuse  appears  to  have  mrni^ 
mal  correlalion  to  child  abuse. 

Abused  children  who  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  health  profession^ 
als  tend  to  be  very  young  (Schioesser, 
1964),  Kroeger  (1965)  notes  thai  data 
obtained  from  sources  other  than  hos- 
pital studies  indicate  age  distributions 
less  skewed  towards  the  very  young.  A 
possible  explanation  is  that  young 
Children  may  sustain  more  severe  in- 
juries and  therefore  are  more  likely  to 
be  seen  tn  hospitals.  Also  ihey  are  less, 
able  to  run  away  or  defend  themselves 
inotherways. 

The  majority  of  studies,  regardless 
of  ihetr  Siimple  populations  (Steele  et 
al,  t96S:  Elmer,  1963:  ten  Benset.  ^975) 
support  what  Schioesser,  (1964)  found 
in  her  study,  namely,  (hat  abused  chil- 
dren do  not  dillor  in  racial  background 
from  Ihe  general  population. 


In  Summary,  indications  are  that 
ths  causes  of  child  abuse  are  n.nre 
subtle  than  can  be  detected  from 
vestigating  demographics  such  as  - 
gion.  sexi  age.  race,  or  socioecon 
ics.  Even  when  the  investigations «  t- 
clude  that  one  of  these  faclor.  's 
differentially  involved*  such  as  a  3, 
the  findings  only  lead  to  more 
questions. 

ETIOLOGY 

Parent  abusers  are  not  a  homoge- 
neous group.  On  the  surface  they 
represent  a  random  cross  section  of 
the  general  population;  They  emerge 
from  all  sociooconornrc  strata;  they 
hve  in  large  metropolitan  areas  as  well 
as  small  towns.  Ihcir  housing  vanes 
from  substandard  to  h»gh  class  subur- 
ban: their  educational  achievement 
ranges  from  parlia)  grade  school  to 
post-gradiiate  degrees:  their  re"  jious 
affiliations  include  P-'^inlir  Jewish 
and  Protestant,  Thf*  sychopalhology 
they  e)(hibit  is  .sentative  of  the 
wide  spread  of  emotional  disorders 
seen  in  any  clinic  population,  Steeie  et 
al  {1968)  in  their  psychiatric  study  of 
parents  who  abuse  their  children 
fcund  that  v;ith  fe;v  cxcepiicnc  tl^e 
parents  had  emoiiorial  proLficina  Oi 
sufficient  severity  to  be  accepted  for 
treatment  had  they  sought  psychiatric 
help. 

From  the  literature  reviewed,  it 
appears  that  three  main  characteris- 
tics of  pareni  abusers  are  consistently 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  child 
ai^use;  (t)  interpersonal  relationship  of 
problems  resulting  in  part  from  per- 
sonality disturbances;  {2)  a  history 
of  abuse  when  they  were  children: 
(3)  inappropriate  expectations  of  the 
abused  child. 

Problems  of  interpersonal  relationship 

Kernpe  (1972)  noted  that  the  abusing 
parent  is  often  trapped  in  a  "hopeless 
pattern  of  living. In  generaL  marriage 
relationships  are  poor  and  close  ftimily 
or  soctal  reiahonsh^ps  are  lacking. 
Thus  .the  needs  ot  the  abusive  parent 
are  not  met  by  spouse,  family  or 
friends.  Zaiba  i197t)  concludes  that  in 
hts  study  aii  the  parenl"^  abusers  are 
Characterized  as  highty  impulsive, 
socially  isolated,  and  m  senous  diffi- 
culties wifh  their  marriage,  money,  etc. 
The  fVlassachuseits  SPCC  reported 
thai  in  50  percent  of  the  1T5  famines 
they  studied  there  vras  premarital  con- 
ception.  Other  studies  also  point  out 
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the  typicality  of  youthful  marriages, 
unwanted  prCgnancres.  iNecjrtimacies. 
and  forced  marriages  (Merrill.  1962; 
Elmer.  196?;  Zdlba.  1971). 

Merrill  (1962)  notes  three  distinct 
clusters  of  personality  characteristics 
in  the  parents  he  studied.  The  hrst 
group  shows  traits  of  hostility  and  ag- 
gressiveness with  the  appearance  of 
being  continually  angry.  This  anger 
was  described  as  stemming  from  con- 
flicts within  the  mothers  themselves. 
Ffynn  (1970)  aiso  cites  parental  anger 
in  the  form  of  detective  defense  struc- 
tures ot  the  ego.  which  causes  the 
pijrent  to  proiecl  anger  onto  therr  chil* 
iJfnn  while  denying  and  repressing  it  m 
lhonisf?lvf?s.  The  second  group  Merrill 
(lf*sf:fU)os  IS  identified  by  pcrsonalily 
cfKiractcristics  of  rigidity,  compulsive* 
nc'jji.  and  Mch  of  warmth.  Many 
mothnrs  m  thjs  QrOup  exhibiteu 
rnarkoj  rejection  attitudes  toward 
thoir  children.  The  third  group  of  par- 
ents showed  strong  feelings  of  pas- 
sivity and  dependency.  These  parents 
competed  wrth  iheir  children  for  the 
love  and  attention  of  their  spouses. 

History  of  abuse  aschiidren 
Perhaps  more  important  lhan  the  lore- 
noJng  r!har;;^r^tpr ititir<?_  on^^  or  nrior9  of 
Which  appear  in  many  Ameri<jan^fami- 
lies.  Is  the  finding  that  abusive  parents 
themselves  have  been  abused  and 
neglected  as  children  (Zaiba.  I97l). 
The  literature  reviewed  indicates  that 
parents  raise  their  children  in  the  same 
style  in  which  they  were  raised.  Steele 
el  al  (1968)  found,  for  ej^amptc,  that 
many  parenl  abusers  had  experienced 
severe  abuse  in  ihe  form  of  beatings 
Silver  et  al  (1969)  in  a  study  covering 
throe  generahons  of  families  of 
abu  sed  children  conclude  that 
violence  breeds  violence,  and. thai  an 
individual  who  experiences  violence 
ris  a  child  has  th&  potential  of 
becoming  a  violent  member  of  society 
in  the  future. 

Blurnbcrg  (19?'4)  notes  that  abus- 
ing ptironts  w^.'rn  themselves  abused, 
neQlecied.  and  deprived  of  love  and 
mothorinc)  when  rhey  were  children 
He  5uqfjesit>  Wmw  as  a  result  ot  this 
e^ifly  icjection  they  never  developed 
the  ability  to  iove.  Studies  involving 
several  generations  (Oliver  and  Taylor. 
19/1.  OUverand  Dewhurst.  1969:  Dew- 
hurst  et  al.  1970)  descnbe  families  with 
niifnerous  members  suffering  from 
n  i;n:al  disturb.inces.  including  dis- 
lurbaficeo  of  pcf^ionaltty  and  low  intel- 
ligence. Theso  studres  ernphasl^e  that 


preventing  the  infliction  of  prolonged 
mental  and  physical  suHering  on  chil- 
dren should.be  the  core  of  preventive 
psychiatry. 

Though  evidence  that  today's 
abusive  parents  have  a  disturbed  his- 
tory seems  clear  enough,  it  is  noted  by 
several  investigators  {Spmetta  el  aL 
1972;  Kempe.  1971:  Steele.  1968; 
Morse  et  al*  19^0j  [fiat  this  factor  by 
itself  is  not  sufhcient  to  result  in  child 
abuse. 

Inappropriate  expectations 

A  third  quality  abusive  parents  have  in 
common  is  that  they  project  inappro- 
priate expectation  s  onto  their 
children.  These  demands  and  expecta- 
tions are  unrealistic  because  they  are 
often  beyond  the  :^bility  ot  the  children 
to  comprehend.  Kaufman  (1^62)  de- 
scribes this  practice  as  parental  distor- 
tion and  misperceptjon.  He  stales  "the 
child  is  not  perceived  as  a  chikl.  but 
some  symbolic  or  delusional  figure" 
and  may  be  perceived  as  the  psychotic 
portion  of  the  parents  which  they  wish 
to  control  or  destroy.  Kaufman  be- 
lieves that  parents  project  much  of 
their  own  difficulty  onto  the  child  and 
feel  (hat  he  or  she  is  the  cause  oi  ilitjir 
troubles.  As  a  result  they  attempt  (o 
relieve  their  anxiety  by  attacking  the 
child  instead  of  facing  their  ov^n  prob* 
lems.  Kaufman  conceives  of  this  as 
a  type  of  ^^schizophrenic  process" 
because  of  the  strong  use  of  denial 
and  projection.  Pollack  (1968)  dis- 
agrees with  the  label,  but  essentially 
agrees  with  the  process. 

Abu se-p revoking  characteristics  ot 
child 

Looked  to  recently  in  exploring  the 
etiology  of  abuse  are  two  factors  thai 
are  not  necessarily  related  to  the  par- 
ents but  rather  are  conditions  that  the 
potential  abusers  find  themselves  in. 
One  has  been  called  the  abuse  pro- 
voking" characteristics  of  the  child. 
The  product  of  a  difficult  pregnancy 
who  starts  lite  being  viewed  as  a 
troublemaker  tKempe.  1972)  is  one 
example.  Morse  el  al  (1970)  notes  that 
many  abused  children  are  mentally  re- 
tarded and  hyperactive.  Based  on  their 
studies^  Milow  and  Lourie  (1964)  and 
Terr  (1968)  suggest  the  abused  child 
may  inadvertently  have  a  significant 
role  in  his  own  battering  by  reason  of 
his  physical  or  mental  condition.  The 
Denver  Department  of  Welfare,  study 
shows  that  almost  70  percent  of  the 
abused  children  exhibited  some  physi^ 
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cal  Or  developmental  deprivatfon  p/io/ 
to  the  reporting  of  Injury,  Elmer  (t^GO) 
In  her  hospilal  survey  judged  71  per- 
cent of  her  subjects  to  be  mentally  re* 
tarded  and  30  percent  emotionally 
disturbed. 

The  abused  child  may  also  have 
qualities  which  have  negative  asso- 
ciational  effects  for  the  abusing  par* 
ent.  He  remind  the  parent  by 
iooKs.  lime  of  birth,  or  iniinnensms  of 
an  eveiU  or  a  persun  the  parent  would 
rather  not  remember.  Research  in- 
volving ''high  risk'"  groups  of  children 
f effecting  a  variety  of  inleliectuaU 
physical  and  emotional  problems 
needs  to  be  done. 

Precipitating  crisis 

A  second  factor  associated  with  child 
abuse  but  not  directly  related  to  the 
qualities  of  the  parent  is  some  type 
oi  precipitating  crisis,  Kempe  (1972) 
says,  ''in  the  early  stages  of  dealing 
with  parents,  it  is  always  safe  for  the 
worker  to  assume  that  some  sort  of 
crisis  has  occurred  in  the  family,"  One 
explanation  of  why  some  studies  (Gil. 
1970)  found  a  significantly  greater 
number  of  abuse  cases  in  low  socio- 

^/^nnnmrf*    <it3tF|*^    fafTirli^*^   WoiilH  bp 

that  the  poorer  the  famriy  the  more 
likelihood  of  economic  stress  and  thus 
the  more  crises  —  at  least  in  financial 
terms.  Geltes  (t973)  in  an  argument 
against  the  psychopathoiogical  model 
that  is  frequently  used  to  explain  child 
abuse  suggests  that  a  more  dimen* 
sional  approach  to  child  abuse  is  pos- 
sible by  focusing  on  the  sociological 
and  contextuat  variables  associated 
with  abuse, 

/n  summary,  there  are  many  fac* 
tors  which  influence  child  abuse.  Inr 
eluded  are  qua  ties  of  the  abusive 
parent,  qijalittes  of  the  abused  child, 
and  sociological  and  contextual  situa* 
tions  that  result  in  a  precipitating 
stressful  event  which  sparKs  the 
abuse.  Spmetta  el  al  (1072^  emphasize 
that  while  socioeconomic  circum- 
stances might  pface  added  stresses 
on  basic  personality  weaknesses, 
these  stresses  are  not  themselves  suf- 
ficient Or  necessary  causes  of  abuse. 
Heifer  (1972)  points  out  that  recogni* 
tton  of  the  potential  abuse  situation 
requires  recognition  of  the  totaf 
Situation  long  before  abuse  occurs.  He 
warns  that  although  a  crisjs  situation 
should  receive  attention,  solvmg  ^ 
criSJs  alone  is  not  enough  and 
■^only  put  the  fire  out  for  a  little  while," 


EFFECTS  OF  EARLY  CHILD  ABUSE 
ON  ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence  at  best  is  fraught  with 
problems  and  potenttal  dangers.  Prior 
abuse  increases  the  hazards  and  the 
severity  of  the  problerns.  For  example, 
an  adotescent  whose  first  four  years 
were  filled  with  traumatic  batterings^ 
perhaps  disguised  severe  disci- 
pline, certainly  ha^,  i\  id  a  pathological 
relatjonship  wtth  ln^^  parents.  This 
developmental  stnde.  described  by 
Erickson  (19643)  as  trust  versus  mis- 
trust,  probably  remains  unresolved, 
Taipaie  et  a)  [1972)  conclude  that  a 
seven-year*old  who  was  grossly  mis- 
handled at  age  two  is  tess  adversely 
affected  by  his  slight  brain  damage 
than  by  the  basjc  weakness  of  his 
sense  of  trust.  :  '.us  impairing  his 
ability  to  relate  to  new  foster  parenU, 

Many  adolescents  today  aredrav;n 
to  the  attention  of  juvenile  authorities 
and  are  placed  in  detention  centers, 
residential  treatment  conters.  or  foster 
homes  as  a  direct  result  of  iheir  inap, 
propriate  aggression.  These  adoles^ 
cents  are  considered  to  be  delinquent 
antisocial  types,  and  the  current  prog- 
nosis lor  thejr  developing  into  socially 
acceptable  mdividuats-looks  dim.  It  is 
suggested  that  mvestigation  of  the 
background  of  these  adolescents 
would  show  that  a  majority  had  (and 
probabty  still  have)  severe  paihoioqt* 
cal  relationships  with  the^r  parerits 
which  took  the  form  of  child  abuse,  or 
at  best  would  be  called  r^gjd,  punttjve 
discipline,  Fenby  (1972)  in  his  articte 
on  the  workings  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  discusses  the  cycle  ot  delin* 
quency  and  chitd  abuse.  Stele  and 
Hopkins  (unpublished)  m  a,  study  done 
at  a  detention  center  in  Brighton. 
Colorado  ^'-(unpublisheo),  interviewed 
100  adolescents  and  at  least  One 
parent  of  each.  Among  other  things, 
they  found  84  percent  of  the  residents 
had  been  abused. 

Prolonged  abuse  and  maltreat- 
ment, plus  a  lack  ol  adequate  parentaf 
models,  breed  frustration.  At  adoles- 
cence, when  bodily  and  cognitive 
changes  are  happening  last,  this  built* 
up  frustration  often  is  releasee? 
through  aggression. 

Aggression  —  the  expression  in  ado- 
lescence of  early  child  abuse 

Srgmund  Freud  viewed  a<3gression  as 
an  mstinctual  drive  ancf  as  one  of  tne 
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most  fundamcnlal  molivators  of  be- 
havicr  (along  with  Ihe  sex  drive). 
Watson,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  limited  his 
innate  mollvalors  to  hunger,,  thirst, 
sex.  and  a  tew  specilic  fears  (loud 
sounds,  fof  example).  He  lefl  tho  ex- 
pianation  of  aggression  exclusively  to 
learning-  Aggression,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  is  viewed  as  having  char- 
acteristics  of  both-  It  has  its  basis  in 
an  instinctual  drive  system  that  has 
enabled  men  to  survive,  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  aggression  and  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  forms  \\  takes  in  an 
individtiars  life  are  left  largely  to 
experience. 

An  experience  shown  to  lead  to 
aggression  is  frustration.  Dollard  et  a\ 
(1939)  who  were  the  first  to  study  ag- 
gression  systematically  were  in- 
fluenced by  Freud's  concepts  of  ag- 
gressive impulses,  bur  they  rejected 
Freud's  instinct  theory  in  favor  of  their  . 
own  hypothesis  that  aggression  is 
always  a  response  to  some  form  ol 
frustration.  Several  studies  have  dem- 
onstrated  that  frustration  does  lead  to 
aggression.  Block  and  Martin  (i955) 
and  Mallick  and  McCandles  (19661 
demonstrated  ttiat  children  become 
more  agoressive  followino  exoeri- 
mentalfy  induced  frustration.  Sears  et 
al  (1953)  found  significant  relations  be- 
tween measures  of  early  frustration 
and  later  aggressive  behavior.  Rolston 
(1971)  in  his  dissertation  thesis  dem* 
onstrated  that  prior  physical  abuse 
(surely  a  frustrating  experience)  is  cor- 
related with  overt  and  fantasy  aggres- 
sive  behavior  of  children  who  had  been 
placed  in  foster  homes. 

Bandura  and  Waiters  (1959)  com- 
pared attitudes  and  family  background 
of  antisocial  aggressive  boys  with  - 
those  of  a  matched  control  group  of 
non-aggressive  boys.  Thoy^iij>covered 
numerous  group  differences.  Analyz- 
ing these  differences  in  an  attempt  to 
expJain  the  failure  o*  the  aggressive 
boys  to  identify  with  and  internalize 
societal  standards  for  behavior,  they 
concluded  that  (1)  the  father^s  hos- 
tility, and  (2)  the  mother's  rejection 
and  discouragement  of  their  soris*  de- 
pendency needs  were  two  m^ifor  fac^ 
tors  contributing  eo  the' clinlfKjy  of 
thoi:  sons'  aq<}ro^vswo  t)<*ltjjvinf 

tondura  and  W^ilt*?r^  n*)'/))  -ii^ti 
concluded  thar  ttio  f^;jronts  of  ij*if\ri>:h 
sive  boys  had  significantly  morn  olron 
encouraged  aggression  and  had  pre- 
sented aggressive  modefs  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  in  their  frequent  use  of 
physical  punishment.  From  what 
could  be  gathered  about  the  aggres- 
sive boys'  early  life  history,  aggression 
had  long  been  ^  problem,  but  during 
adolescence  —  mainly  because  of  the 


ooys  increased  iii^e,  physical  maturity 
and  independence  —  it  became  more 
hkeacrisis, 

Eron.  Walder,  «id  Lefkowit2  (1971)^ 
also  found  physical  punishment,  rejec- 
tion, lack  of  nurturance»  marital 
discord,  and  aggressiveness  by  par- 
ents to  be  positively  related  to  aggres- 
sion in  children.  In  addition  they  found 
that  the  children  who  identified 
strongly  with  their  parents  grew  less 
aggressive  the  more  they  were  pun- 
ished  for  aggfession.  while  among 
boys  who  did  vo\  identify  with  their 
fathers,  punishment  increased  aggres* 
slon-  Since  most  did  not  identify 
strongty  with  their  parents,  the  genera) 
effect  of  severe  punishment  was  to 

increase  aggression,  Kempe  (1971) 
presents  an  explication  of  the  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  ol  abused  children 
based  on  the  concept  that  child  abuse 
is  caused  by  a  disuirbance  in  mother* 
ing.  It  is  that  early  frustration  as  a  re- 
sult of  abuse,  together  with  an  inade- 
quate parent-child  relationship,  can 
lead  to  inappropriate  aggression  as 
the  child  becomes  an  adolescent, 

fn  summary,  although  this  is  by  no 
means  an  all-inclusive  presenlalion  of 
the  literature  on  aggression,  it  sua- 
gests  that  as  a  result  of  child  abn^e 
(Which  is  seen  as  representing  a 
maladaptive  parent-chiid  relationship) 
antisocial  and  aggressive  behavior  ap* 
pear  and  are  of  grave  concern  to 
parents  and  society  when  these 
abused  children  become  adolescents 
and  are  no  iongereasily  controllabie. 

Inappropriate  aggression  ts  on»y 
one  of  the  possible  effects  of  child 
■atjuse.  though  it  certainly  draws  the 
rftd'^i  attention.  tJnfortunaiely.  other 
effects  ol  abuse  remain  unknown  and 
thus  untreated.  ^ 

It  IS  also  unfortunate  that  adoles- 
cents exhibiting  aggression  related 
problems  are  setdom  recognized  as 
having  been  ^blls^Q^1  ^ind  thiiR  tho 
'^treatment "factually  more  like  punish- 
ment) administered  does  not  attem^^t 
to  reconcile  the  early  maladjustment. 
Instead  the  adolescent  is  seen  as 
having  a  "behavior"  problem  and 
methods  such  as  behavior  modifica- 
tion arc  used  to  change  b(?havior.  not 
to  (lOiil  wiUi  Eho  Uii(t(,'Hyin(}  cJuru^  int 


Conclusion 


Specific  prnbtems  manifested  during  adolescence  are  a  result  or  the  physical  and 
cognitive  changes  of  the  period*  together  with  the  effects  of  a  disturbed  eariy 
development  characterized  by  a  pathological  parent^child  relationship  and  physical 
or  emotional  abuse  or  both.  It  is  unfortunate  that  pity  and  disbelief  prevail  in 
dealing  with  abused  infants  and  children  while  fear  and  misunderstanding  charac- 
terise the  handling  of  these  children  when  they  become  adolescents.  In  both  cases 
society  mishandles  the  situmion. 

The  practice  of  focusing  solely  on  the  medi'Caf  aspects  of  abuse  and  the  pos- 
sible removal  of  the  child  from  the  home  is  inadequate.  Treatment  of  adolescents 
should  include  efforts  to  deal  with  the  etiology  of  thefr  maladjustment.  These 
adolescents  should  be  treated  as  disturbed  human  beings  who  need  and  often 
want  help*  not  as  delinquents  or  criminals  needing  jncarcer?tJOn. 

A  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  exists  about  the  when,  where,  why  and 
how  of  abuse*  but  this  is  not  enough.  The  psychological  and  emotional  effects  of 
child  abuse  are  far  more  severe  than  the  medical  effects,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  Ihern.  Therefore  it  is  long  overdue  that 
society  deals  with  child  abuse  realistically;  treatment  of  these  children  once  abuse 
has  occurred  should  include  psychological  as  iveil  as  medical  treatment. 

Finally,  adolescents  with  histories  or  aouse,  especially  when  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  disturbed,  should  receive  iiSlp.  not  punishment  and  socially  deroga- 
tory  labels, 

^isn  Oi^nvii.  Ri)t>iirt  w  und  j.m'f  WdMun  "  rtin  r^tKiioct  ot  C^OUh-o  Thn  5c.iLi«t  of  Eht;  ^'roni^mh  dnd  tne  School's 

^Op.  Ctt  p.  t3 
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IV.    THE  PSYCHODYNAMICSOF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (IV. 7) 

Home  Called  More  Violent  Than  Street 


BOSTON,  Feb.  24— Fionj 
n  slap  in  llic  faoo  tu  murder, 
violence  is  more  likely  to  oc* 
cur  between  niombcrs  of  the 
lanilly  than  anyone  else. 

And  yet  Ihc  laws  prDtecl- 
inji  wives  and  children,  ihe 
nrinelpal  vietlms,  are  weiik 
t\  nd  poorh^  enfoi  oed,  a 
panel  of  rrimtnoloUislii  rc* 
^lortcd  to  a  meeting*  here 
Ihis  week  of  the  American 
Assoeiatlon  far  the  A(Ivan<'e* 
inenl  of  Science. 

No  (hornii^h  national 
>tudics  have  been  tlnnc,  iJjey 
sHld,  i>iii  atTorditm  In  atcu- 
juidaicd  st'capa  of  tiata  and 
a  nitmlicror  limited  stu(MtN< 
ilir  iMohlnn  is  wor^*  th:in 
c  rinir  oil  the  stivcls. 

Tf  you*rc  Moiri;;  to  hv 
Ivilled  ill  v\nicrica.  if  yuij'rc 
'^oin^  to  he  he.iten  up  in 
\merioa.  ii^s  niorc  likely  lo 
iNippen  by  someone  in  your 
<iwii  fanitly/'  University  uf 
Khode  Lsland  Professor 
Ivichard  J.  C^elle.s  said. 

Gelles  said  in  a  stndy  of 
35  families  in  a  small  New 
Hampshire  town,  56  per  cent 
of  the  Parents  snid  that  Ihey 
iiitentionally  tried  at  least 
once  to  phy.'itcaliy  harm 
their  sPouse,  One  heats  the 
other  at  least  monthly  in  25 
per  cent  of  the  families. 

A  recent  sindy  in  Dela- 
ware by  University  of  Dela- 
ware Professor  Suzanne  K. 
i^teinmetK  produced  similar 
fisures. 

Turning  t«  child  abuse, 
il^lles  said  the  estimate  of  1 
million  chiUlreo  injured 
each  year  wa^  conservative. 

That  Jiianie  numher  of 
jibused  chiklrrn  was  re- 
ported to  police.  a<'ronlhi:i 
i't  the  Ameiiean  llumajic 
Associatioji  In  a  study  last 
\car  for  the  nchajinK^nl  cjf 
llcaUh.  Kducatifin  and  Wel- 
fare. The  hcalinjfs  were  not 
nrnfirmcd.  buL  GeHes  and 
t>ther  e^pcrU  estimate,  two 
Id  three  times  more  ehild 
;ihuse  eases  went  unre- 
rorted. 

In  the  murder  cate^;ory. 
iibout  23  per  cent  of  tht*  kill- 
ings in  the  nation's  cities  in^ 


voh'c  parcniR  ami  ehildven. 
aceurdiliK  to  studies  cited  by 
University  of  rvjew  Itamp* 
shire  Profcbsor  Murray 
Straus. 

Gelles  estimates  that  the 
level  of  family  violence  has 
remained  about  Ihosamc  in 
recent  years.  He  said  the 
sharp  rise  in  police  reports 
is  probably  due  to  a  growing 
willingness  to  report  family 
niemhc  rs. 

The  ^.TowinS  indcpend^ 
enee  of  women  has  helped 
tuke  the  problem  *'out  of  the 
floret/'  he  said.  Now.  how* 
ever.  II  is  unelear  if  that  in* 
dependeuee  will  inrrcaso  m* 
deorea.se  wife  bcatintss— or 
hnshand  beatln;;. 

Itoasons  for  family  vio- 
lence presented  by  experts 
horc  include  emotional  in* 
Icjisitie.s  and  |>hysieal  pro\- 
Lunttcs  o[  tivin;!  ih  a  family, 
aije  and  sex  discrependeSn 
and  alcohol  usai^e.  It  is  un* 
elear  whether  violence  is 
hitiher  in  economically 
poorer  homes.  Ihey  said. 

Another  primary  factor  in 
family  violence  is  the  use  of 
physical  punishment  — 
"spanking"  —  to  discipline  a 
child.  Straus.  Gellcs  and 
Stcinmetz  report  that  84  to 
97  per  cent  of  American 
families  use  physical  punish- 
mcnt  at  some  Point  in  a 
child's  life. 

They  cited  a  number  of 
studies;  that  conclude  that 
ph.vsical  punishment  leaves 
personality  trail.s  of  aggres* 
.sion  and  i^uilt  and  attitudes 
approvin;!  the  use  of  vio* 
lenee  to  affect  social  reform. 

J'n«MshnictJl  also  as.soei- 
ates  lovo  with  violence, 
Mary  said. 

*Thc  <hild  learns  timt 
ihosc  wl\o  love  him  or  U^r 
the  most  arr  also  tiiosc  wlm 
hit  and  hnvc  the  ri^hf  Uy 
hit,"  they  reported,  "TWc 
Kt*t^>nd  uuintondcd  conse* 
(tuenee  is  the  lesson  that 
wiicn  somethini^  is  realty 
important.  It  justifies  (he 
use  of  physical  foree." 

A  problem  in  tryiu^j  to 
rurh. family  violenee  is  re* 
luetanee  of  the  poUec,  the 
eourts,  and  the  Sovernments 
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to  puss  {^nd  onfovvV  iawi; 
that  inlrudo  nn  the  famll.v. 
In  many  states^  for  instanec* 
wives  ajt*  not  allowed  lo  sui* 
their  husband.s  fnr  ru]>e  or 
assault  and  battery, 

■^We're  talklnET  about 
eouplQ  of  million  wives  i;et* 
ting  beat  up  regularly  and 
don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it/'  Gelles  said, 

Anicriea  Said  tt>  Fur<' 
/^Female  Crime  Wnvo' 

liOSrON.  Feb.  "4  (UtMl^ 
America  is  faein;^  a  '  ft^male 
erimewave'*  and  tin  *'  may 
be  more  behind  it  than  ,iust 
the  Women\?  liberation 
movement  that  often  i.s  ritrtl 
an  thr  rause.  a  New  York  so- 
ciologist said  ioiU\y. 

IJr.  Florence  1..  IJonmark 
said  tho  reasons  i*esponsiblt* 
for  the  sharp  rise  in  fenuiU: 
crime  rates  during  the  past 
decade  probably  go  far 
deeper  thait  the  increasing; 
awareness  of  women's  op* 
tions  in  society. 

'The  female  offender, 
w^helher  aeting  by  herst^U  or 
with  others,  is  not  typieally 
the  emancipated  intellectual 
s:KvIn^  for  elvll  liberties." 
Denmark  told  a  final  session 
of  Ihe  annual  meeting  of  ihc 
American  .As^^ociatlon  J'or 
the  Advancement  of  Sot- 
cnee. 

^'Ilcr  crime  is  rarely  an 
assertion  of  equal  rl:^ht?,  or 
an  unconscious  attempt  at 
achieving  her  cm*n  or  nthcr'.s 
rights.  She  may  foci  donnn* 
atcd  by  men  or  even  wish  to 
imitate  men  or  obtain  malo 
approval  for  her  .irtions/' 

1(1  a  report  w^rilten  with 
Dr  l>uth  Knt.sehmann-Jt»frc 
of  Itaniartl  C*ollctie.  Den 
said  aUhon;*U  :n- 
rc^ts  of  men  arc  slIH  Jar 
real  en,.,  then  women,  the 
rale  of  inercase  in  ien»:de 
arrests  between  IQtJO  ami 
197:t  was  three  times  lhat  of 
males.  Arrests  for  violeut 
crimes  inaeased  by  278  por 
cent  for  women  compared  to 
83  per  cent  for  men. 

"Clearly,  women  arc  \^^\ 
lont;er  liniittn^T  themscht^s 
to  jio-callcd  traditionally^^e^ 


mate  rrimcfi  of  shopliflin^ 
and  prastitutlon/^  Denmark 
said.  *  Kiteheu  knives  have 
given  way  lo  Pistols  and 
sawefl  off  shotgupsn  , 

"We  seem  to  be  witness* 
iug  a  female  crime  wave*'* 
she  told  a  special  sympo* 
slum  OR  violence  in  Amor- 
ica. 

The  reasons,  she  paid» 
Probably  involve  an  interac- 
tion of  psychological,  social 
economic*  political  and  even 
religious  factors, 

Denmark  said  the  rise  in 
fcnrialc  crime  cannot  hr 
fully  seperatcd  psycholo^i- 
rally  from  inner  contiitt 
and  stress.  And  she  said  the 
fact  that  more  women  than 
men  arc  rcjiorted  to  be  suf- 
fering" from  some  sort  of 
mental  illncK.'i  su;jyests  "a 
powerful  link  between  what 
women  are  experienring  atwl 
what  they  are  doinf?.'* 


The  Washington 
Post,  February 
23~1976 
Reprinted  by 
peTTulssion. 


IV,    T^tE  PSVCtODYNAMlCS  OF  CHILD  MALTKEATMEKT   (IV, 8) 

Ann  Landers 


TJIK  W.ASJJINfnON  POST  rA^,r.rM>,.v«rW,.^r-.^, 


□car  Ann  Landers: 

Is  there  relief  of  kind  for 
.a  person  with  my  problems? 

How  do  other  people  deal 
Svith  ii?  T  t^anl  be  the  only 

one, 

r  am  nearly  Ot)  years  old 
and  I  sLilJ  t*ry,  bt'awL  sob 
walk  the  floors  nnd  wrintj 
my  hands  hocnuse  of  my 
jn[si'i';i)>ro  (Uildliood. 

Ni^vc  ;i  UwJ.  iir  a  kiss*  a 
I  oniplimcnl  or  a  kind  word. 
It  nlwiiys  an^  order,  a  - 
^^cafk  <Mi  the  side  of  the 
iieiul  n  shove  or  a  kit  k.  \Vv 
weron'L  spanked.  Wo  wore 
lioaten.  We  weren*t  slftpped^ 
we  u*oro  ptimmelotL 

Why  vnn^t  I  for^,'eL?  Why  | 
(to  parents  do  such  thiogs?  | 
No  sweet  memories.  It's  tor- 
lurt^  Am  I  erazy? 

Dear  UnLmtod: 

N*K  you  *iren't  t'»a/y.  hut 
vou  do  oeed  professional 
liolp  lo  iivorcome  the  aniier 
and  rcst^^Ument  lhai  hnn 
Uiiii;:  on  tniit'h  too  Ton;:. 

You  were  an  unloyedv^bat* 
lored  thiltL  Most  unloved 
and  batlorod  children  had 
i^arents  who  were  also  un* 
loved  and  battered.  Wben 
you  understand  what  Iheir 
lives  most  have  been  like 
you  will  stop  i:rie\'in^*  about 
y  o  It  r  miserable  ehiLdhood 
aod  look  outward  and  ' 
jhoad.  iJist^^ad  of  inward  ;iiul 
back. 


Reprinted  by  permission 
t*ield  Enterprises,  Inc, 
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IV.    'rilE  PSYClK>i)VWAMICS  0L^  CHILO  MALTREiVmENT  (IV-9) 


1'fiVcholofilcal  [  HM  Ci II  Ll)v\IJU'i>liVO  PAKKN  T:       Copyright  1972  by  the 

Bulletin  AmeriCcTO  Psychological 

77(April  1972)  PSVCnOI.UGJCAL  KKVIKW  Association.  Reprinted 

by  pemission, 

JOU\  J.  ^iMNUTAi  DAVID  [<li)lVM 


Kc^kvv  cjf  pmrt^,ijorKil  opiniuns  in  the  liknturc  rcvcaU  that  (tt)  the  alviiitt^^ 
fvin-jit  u;is  IjiiiiTLlf  raiscfi  with  sonic  dr^rvx  of  fk^priv.itjun:  tb)  tht;  abusint: 
fjnrciit  hn»iis  U>  lit;  rolr  iij  p:irc;it  mistaken  nr^tiflns  of  child  rc^rm'^;  {t) 
there  1^  ^r^^iint  m  the  jurcut  a  general  tlcftct  in  chiir:icter  ^tructur^;  alhivviiit; 
a^^rc^oive  jn^pulMr.^  to  he  c.r:])rc5%tcl  too  ftcHyj  ajul  (rO  vvhjlt;  .lOLioecH-^unmic 
factors  midit  sotpdimc^  phfo  added  str(^s.^e^  on  lusic  persoii[ilttv  ^voaknc-%\ 
thejc  streMCS  ar^;  not  of  thcnisdvCiv  5tJtlkw»t  or  necc^^^iiry  of  a]'U?-t>.  A 

rritiqiie  U  nvMc  of  :4  recrtit  dt'imicrraphic  survey  In  ficht  of  the  ltJrc;;nin-  d.ii.i 


Why  rEnr>  ;\  [Mivnt  j>hy>itally  ;ibu,se  Jits  or 
hcT  mvn  <diiM?  Duiiii'-:  tho  pasr  !0  i'ears, 
many  ;iltriii(Jls  h:\\'c  ]itrr\i  niiiflo  to  answer 
this  question.  An  r^iMisivt*  lilrraluro  hii< 
Oi\wr%a[  m  iUr  nmliial  and  It-^al  aspa^ts  t^f 
thr  |>ro|)lern  uf  child  ahit^i*  ^hui;  thr  publica- 
Ijnn  of  an  artidi:  liy  Kt'inpMj  Silrornian, 
Stcelt*,  DrocL;cJntu*llei\  anrl  SilvtT  (1962)  and 
the  purinit  of  chiW -protective  laws  In  Cali- 
fornia by  Bo:\rdman  1963).  Sociolt>^ji5l> 
and  social  workcri  have  contributtd  their 
share  of  hisights.  and  a  fr\v  p>ychiatri.^t5 
have  published  thur  frndm^^v.  l)nl  sirrprBin.dy 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  c^iild  abtrsc  by  the  psycholo.i^ist* 
On<j.  sceks.-uUh  little  success  fnr  well'tle- 
signed  studies  of  perronaliiy  characteristics 
of  abusini:  parejits.  Wiiat  ap[>ear<  h  a  litera- 
ture conipivsed  of  profes-i^>nal  <^[)irnons  on 
the  subject. 

The  .lim  of  thi,-  review  is  to  brin.i:  loaetlier 
[>rufessioiKil  o[>inions  of  this  deeade  on  the 
psychiilLJ-if^al  chiirieteri-^tics-  i>r  the  :ibnsin,!: 
I^ircnt,  in  order  ti>  d-'ii^ruiinr  from  iho  most 
nunoMnly  hi^hl  oj^iidt^i^s  :^rner:dt/aLintts 
can  l)v  indite^^d  ;oid  iho-^  to  lay  tin-  i^i^mnd- 
work  fi>r  5y>feni:fnc  teslin::  t>i  hyp.Mlie.^e^. 

I  The  audmr^  a  i%h  io  ih^ok  Jmiics  Ki-^d,  r*f  th- 
Division  of  Psyduatry,  Ciuldr^uii  K^i^pilal  \a\^ 
An^^h^,  for  his  crltknl  rtadiu^:  of  varlier  VLT.-ionj 
Diif!  his  helpful  .sii-:„'eition5  and  Mipi^t^'"t  during 
the  TLScirelc 

Request  for  reprinU  >linidd  he  snit  to  John  J. 
Spinftta  or  Davi'i  Ki:;L'r.  v/ho  aro  now  at  Pivl^ir*a 
trf  VsychiatfL,  Cbildrons  Ilo^pital  of  I,os  An:;ele^, 
^fi-O  SunbCt  r^iule^-ard.  L^i^  ^^^z■.'l'^,  Ca[if.>rnta  <50054. 


What  is  child  alui^^r?  Kt^mpe  et  aL  (l^X^2\ 
ItjniU^d  their  stndy  to  ehildren  ulio  harl  n'. 
cefved  st-rions  physiLal  injury,  in  cirLinn- 
Ma'nceA  which  indicated  that  thr  injiny  was  . 
cansetl  wilHnlly  rather  than  by  acciileni. 
They  couied  the  term  ^duttered  chiUr'  to 
cneonipjss  their  definition.  Zaiha  ( 196ri 
after  a  brief  review  of  defiuitionSj  likewise 
addressed  himself  primarily  to  those  cases  in 
which  physical  injury  was  willfully  inflicted 
on  a  chikl  by  a  parent  or  parent  substitute. 

Because  of  the  di^T^cnUy  of  pinpi^intini 
what  is  emotional  or  psychcdo;^ icat  or  social 
neglect  and  abuse,  and  b^H'anse  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  literature  on  physical  abuse  alone, 
this  review,  followin^c  Kempe's  and  Zaibas 
lead,  limits  the  term  **ch;id  abuse*'  to  the 
concept  of  physical  injury  to  the  child,  wilb 
fully  inflicted.  The  review  omits  studies  of 
parents  who  neglect  their  children  -emotion- 
ally, socialfVt  or  psychob^^icaily — and  adnUs 
who  .^exu^dly  jnnlt^t  thrnu 

Mia>K:.\L  AM>  Lri*\i  Misiniiv 

Lileralme  ^ni  t\w  nn^diVal  :>nd  :is|x  /t-^ 
t)f  the  jindjU^n  of  ciiild  ahu<;e  i.;  o\trn'^i\c. 
*I*he  ediu-<l  volume  of  Htdier  iiiul  Kem[w 
(!96S)  ctndains  a  f^cnrral  tjvcrviev/,  as  do  tiie  , 
articles  by  l\inlson  and  Blake  (1967)^  .Silver 
(f96li),  and  Zalba  (1066).  Le;;al  aspect:^  are 
delineated  \n  De  T^'iancis  {1970).  ^fcCoid 
{1965)^  and  the  various  articles  by  I'sid^en 
fl966a.  196hb.  I9t'j7,  .l^fj^i^a.  IQOi^b).  Simons 
and  frowns  (196.*^)  save  an  overview  of  pat- 
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l\ii^a^)lty  mi  cWM  ;t!Hi''V        piiblnUofl  l>v  tbt* 

cil  iinil  aipt'cts  of  llu*  proMem  and  re- 
ftTi  only  to  thu-^c  articles  th:it  jjave  more 
than  a  parsing  mention  to  the  p>ycholoL;ic:il 
and  incial  tlettrminanti  of  parental  iibu^e  of 
ciulvlren. 

Ri;viE\v  OF  THE  Leti:r.\tuh£ 

Most  of  the  stiKlies  of  chiUl  abuse  are  sub- 
ject to  tfie  same  general  criticism.  First,  the 
studies  that  set  out  to  test  specirtc  hvpotheiies 
are  few.  r^fany  start  anrl  end  a_;  broad  studies 
with  relatively  iintesteil  common -sense  a>- 
,stim[>tions.  St^'ond,  in  (nf>>l-  sUidles  tn  this 
ai  LM,  the  rr-i^an  lir^rs  lUt^d  sani[ilrs  easily 
available  frfirn  n*adv-cit-h:oid  kx'iil  pof>ul:>' 
Ltuu'x^  t^i^vi  tjiit^  Mti.  >«ui4 Tzn:  not  truly 
rvpre.^tjniative.  \Vr  >iulj  have  to  rdy  fm  the 
coaver<*enc'e  nf  cnnrhiiioii:;  from  varuins  types 
of  saoiplinj:  to  establish  ^enerali/ntion>. 
Third,  practically  all  of  the  research  in  child 
nbuse  is  ex  post  facto.  Wiut  is  left  unan- 
swered nnd  still  to  he  tested  is  whether  one 
can  tlettjrmine  prior  to  the  onset  of  abuse 
which  parents  are'^  most  likely  to  *Thuse  their 
children,  nv  whether  hic:h-risU  groups  can 
only  be  denned  after  at  least  one  incident 
of  abuse  has  occurred. 

Tn  spite  of  these  criticisms,  the  stitdies  of 
child  nbuse  do  ^i^ive  ^ieneral  data  that  can 
ftirnish  hypotheiies  for  more  ri,^orous  research 
(lesion,  and  for  a  niorc  diirVreotiated  ap- 
l>roach  to  the  qutrstion  of  v.hy  pnrents  abuse 
I  heir  children. 

Jn  an  attcoipt  !o  disrfj\ci'  \\hdhf:r  or  not 
\:trif>U3  >ocial  '>r  tvonomit:  .>tre>7^e>  to»d;i*  abu.^e 
rM)xc  liUelv,  niunv  of  the  studies  liavc^  de- 
.rilif^d  denio'jrai>hit:  charartJ^ristK;  nf  al)us- 
familit^s.  Kumpe  ct  :d.  (l%2)  foiird  fii 
abn^injx  umiilies  a  h'y^\i  huHi^a^cc  of 
f!  \orct\  s^iVjatiorE,  and  mislaid;^  inarria:,'C5, 
wtll  :is  of  minor  cricutiid  (uYcns^.-i.  The 
.ildren  who  v.ere  abii?t,d  wi-re  very  ynun^'. 
*tiwn  unfler  unv  year  of  a:;e.  Tn  ninny  of  the 


f.iiirhcs,  ihi|i|riMi  wt>re-  boin  iu  v-rv 
>uv:cu.sr*ioii.  Ofton  oruT  cldiJ  \\i4;ld  Iv  sia-i.-d 
(Kit  for  injury,  the  child  uiat        the  vici:m 
of  an  un'Aajiled  prviinancy. 

\'arii>ns  other  studies  cnWv  fiviures  from 
their  o\vn  i?;imp!cs,  ;;ciK^raIl>  ^  rcpoa^irl^^ 
Kenipes  findin-s  (Hirri^ll  it  Birrell,  HJiSS; 
Cameron,  Johnson.  &  Ci'Luips,  WC^6;  Ivbbin, 
Clolhib,  SteiHj  ^  W^ils^^n,  1069;  Elaie: 
Gre;ic,%  1967;  Greg^c  &  l::inier,  1969;  Hel;c:r 
i^-Pollock,  1967;  Jidinson  &  Morse,  IP;??; 
Nurse,  1964;  Schloesiier,  1964;  Skin^.-^r  & 
Castle,  1969). 

Ehner  (1967)  arul  Voua^^  (1964)  at!:;  to 
Kenipe's  findings  the  factors  of  social  ^-rl 
economic  stress,  lacU  of  family  roots  irt 
cnmmunity,  lack  of  immMiate  support  fr^m 
extended  f:imilies,  social  isolation,  liif;h  mchil^ 
it>^aiul  unemployment. 

While  pointinp:  to  tlie  role  that  m>n«»">:c 
and  Miriril  strv>>eH  |>lay  iti  bHu^ffri-f  i.- 
tifiiiiiii;  pti.xrii,(tti V  weakn(.*^,v*Sj  the  inaji>r;*v 
of  the  f'-irojioin^^  authors  vautioa  that  Kr->- 
nt^rnic  and  sorial  stresses  aliiuf  itre  oeict^cr 
>uf!icient  nor  necc^.^ary  caitses  fnr  tliild  ab^ue. 
They  point  out  that.  aUhoii^h  in  thi^ 
cially  and  econnoiically  deprived  svt^ments  o: 
the  popidatioo  there  is  ;;ener:illy  a  h:,:jher 
de.^ree  of  the  kinds  of  stress  factors  found  in 
abus^n^;  families,  the  great  majority  of  dc^ 
prived  families  do  nut  abii^e  their  children. 
^Vhy  is  it  that  most  deprived  families  do  not 
engage  in  chilfl  abuse,  thoii.j^h  subject  to  ih^ 
same  economic  and  social  5tre5ses  as  tho=ifi 
families  who  do  abuse  their  children? 

A  study  that  sheds  li,t;ht  on  tiie  fact  that 
social  and  economic  factors  have  beerj  over- 
stressed  a?  otInln;;ical  factors  in  4':asts  of  ciilM 
abu?:e  h  that  of  ?£Ot^Ie  aad  rollOiik  K 
who^e  sao\i»le  of  ahi;rer^  con^istt^d  jtM:ol>*  ni 
middle  i*las>  and  upjH"r-;uidt!lv-el:t-^  f.mii:r;>. 
*l"iu>ut:h  ?nKi:i\  and  n^tmoriuc  tliiVtruLios  umv 
hitviT  adtleil  slres>  to  the  livts  of  t!ir  p:irvfr>, 
Stt^olo  arul  ]\dli)Ll;  lOnsidrrtMl  tlie,-t*  strc.^iS 
as  only  incidental  irUerisii'ii^r^^  of  p:  r.^orialitv- 
roolt^l  et^olo^;knl  f.iclors. 

Sit'itons,  Do^vn.^.  Hur^rer.  :tnd  Ari  h>'r  (  I  -  y:\) 
cor.dnctod  a  thorou'Ut  ^Uvly  d'"lini::Ltin.;  abu^- 
ini^  farntli^S  as  To^lUproliI^-.ij  faniilii.^  in  ivh^  h^ 
T>ot  thi:  stiCioroinonuc  Lirt'UN  a!f>nr,  fuU 
iMtorpl:^'  of  mcnlai.  p'ly-fcah  and  ernotiiFfMl 
>trf's>cs  unflLTl:iy  tht^  abuse. 
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All^l^^il1l^  th:tt  lIuM  ahM.-j'  in  inany  c:i^c< 
tiuiy  wiM  i'L'  lilt*  {'Aprr^'^i'iu  (if  iVmiily 
>\tMuri  I),   AUrn.  llrri-ii'l,  anrl 

(M'o'O.  l-^itU.ttu  fl^JtiS).  1[o1Ut  :m.l 

I  ijri%iiIt'M'(l  )>%yi'liijlij'',i*  a!  Lirfi^rs  :i:>  of  [irime 
injput  \  :iv,l:\.^  in  llif  rtiolo::y  of  cliilil  aluise. 
"I'hLri'  \$  a  tli'fi'ct  in  ('liai;:u:Lri-  strnctiirc  whidi, 

to  munjitroll.'il  pliysic:il  rs^ion. 

rauh.iii  :iiul  IMakf^  (l^Ai^)  n^fcirotl  to  ihi; 
(li  a'pEivt::ifS:>  of  U|j[>rT-  :m\  niidfUe-cbss 
atuurrs.  :n;t!  cautiuiu^d  :^^:iinit  \itAvin'^  abuse 
aatl  ni\L;luLt  p.';  crt:np!L*U:ly  u  fii[ictii>n  of  t?Wui!a- 
liijjta^iy,  occupatioiiaUy,  euonninically^  or  si)- 
taally  tlisinKanta^^etl  parent:*,  or  as  tltie  to 
i»hyslcal  or  health  imtiuverishment  within  a 

If  it  U  true  that  the  majority  of  patents  in 
the;  sociatly  auci  ecortornicaily  deprived  se^- 
nu'iits  uf  the  population  cJo  not  batter  their 
ciiiUiren,  while  some  welMo-cIo  parents  en- 

tb^^  caii^ts  of  chilli  :iUu>i'  bf*ynnrl  surioeco- 
iii>iuir.  stir-..o,;.  0\xi\  tif  tlu^  factors  li>  whirli 
(iiic  riKiy  Kxik  i  iparcfttal  lii-;tory. 

(>;io  hasii:  facUir  in  tliu  urioUuiy  of  rhiUl 
alni-it^  ^lia^v;  un:tiilnit*y;  Abi::>ini:  pai^nts  were 
llitai^iT'tvtfs  itbutcd  or  ne^^lectctl^  pliy.sically  or 
enioiionaily.      chilclrt^n.  Stuele  ai^d  PoHoci; 

have  :>hown  a  lihtory  of  parents  hav- 
m,i;  been  rabtn!  in  the  same  style  that  they 
h:ive  recreated  in  tht  pattern  of  rearin.2  their 
own  children.  As  infant?  and  chilcJrvn,  all  of 
pavrntj  in  Lhc  ^rronps  uvre  do[i:ivt?d  both 
or  b.i-i^'  t^^nlht^in;;  a:t*l  ot'  ih:?  fic;i"p  sense  of 
liri:i;f  v;iii  (l  UK  an-i  i\^^'il  :ilv>!ri  fnna  ibe  be- 

Viii'A  lilt  f  M'^'*^  I  ai.  'I  \  irnnl  (*;i-  [\iVi*nt.%  ,[< 

ciirii'u*I;Ki'      in  iWW  rhW  lhooA. 

piiriiJ-i  ii\u!nl  M  ihrii  rbiltli't'i'  in  Krqiitv^^ 
uith  tboir  nan  ii^*i-ii*i.d  iijilial  bist^ry 

i*[  fo::/?ifrt>.;,  k  i^f  ;>-oftVLi.p;:.  ar!;i  f^f 
J  p\^^  Yuuxy  r-uiU*': -  r^^T:obn;/.U'vl  th^^  h\;nitb* 

)n  :t  >n=ir.Tn':  a!  i:;-!!  anil  ?  woauMi 

iir.i>ii  ^^:ti'd  til'-  i'Mii'I^v  tn  ll.H^r  (ii\i- 
l,i:i,  :i[i'i  Wai!:^;^  fl^'^-l  onrbir[*^d  th.a.  ft 


wa>  icjtctinn^  iiidirYcr-'nci:^  and  ba->liliu*  in 
Itu'ir  n*vn  cinldboinl  [bat  prudtfjtd  tiu*  rriivl 

H\  ii  vrars  later,  Tntviir  aurl  Gloti:Lr  (I96o) 
•^Liidial  ICJ  nvubers  ulio  ultu^  bo*pitaliiit;f|  f  -r 
niurdcrin^i^  llunr  chlldrifn  and  found  that  all 
had  ^roWJi  np  in  :\x\  rrnolionally  t;c>ld  and 
oftHi  ovt'rlly  rejt"L:iiv;  f:uuily  ciuiroanient, 
in  which  pari'nt:d  Tr^iirr'^  wrrt;  either  ;ib5ejr' 
or  offered  littbj  o^>portiuiity  for  uhofeiomr 
iikntiricatioii  wjitn  [jrtsent. 

Ktsnii^arnk  (IQoo)  found  as  the  jnoit  strtk 
inj^  statistic  in  hii;  siudy  of  abuiirrjf  bnallie; 
tht;  cmotiona!  ln<^  of  a  signit'icant  partrnta 
fi.^Lirc  in  the  of  the  abusive;  parent 

Ptrhaps  t\\c  n\\:>l  M^Uemcilic  and  well- con 
trolled  study  in  :>Le  area  of  child  abuie,  tha 
of  I\[c^nii:k  a:^d  Hurhy  (1969),  compare 
two  small,  ioci^^econoinically  and  raciall 
\  matched  ^^roiips  r.n  IS  prr^onality  variablr 
Mt'lnick  and  Hjrley  found,  among  othr 
thin^is,  a  probable  history  of  emotional  ih 
priv>fr(>n  in  iTi^  r^^^Mi^r^'  ^un  tipbrinxin:*, 

Further  supnor:  for  the  hypoiocbi^  ih 
thn  almsin;^  pirt-nt  uas  ona>  nn  abusird  * 
iii'^lrrUrd  i  liih^  found  in  lUeiber^  (HM^ 
H!ur  (l^fv^),  (\irJt^!t  (l^Ju4),  (  urti>  (Jr)^ 
J\a--j^»;f  ^did  S?**inhiii»f^r  (l^riJ),  Fairlmrn  a-: 
Hum  (H-'on.  hl^^-^in^  (1^67),  Crtvu  (1965 
IhivpcT  (I'^Vu^),  ct  ah  M 

Henry,  Cirihiny,  and  KUr^er  (1953),  Morr 
Goukk  aud  ^^aUi:e^v^  (1^64),  Nunse 
J'aul^ou  and  lUitke  (1^69).  Silver,  Dubi 
and  Lotirie  {1069h),  and  Wasiierman  {l9o* 

In  a  5un»rnary  ?latement,  Cluckman  (196! 
repeatinj^  the  findini(S  of  earlier  obien-ers, 
up  a  10-point  differential  diagnosis  caie^^o 
Hh  miiix  point,  and  tlie  point  of  this  sect 
of  the  revfev.\  Is  ihat  ttit;  child  h  the  fat 
of  ih'^  man.  Th,:  caixicity  to  love  U  not 
bt'rra:;  it  lOM^^t  '  >  :aui;ht  t^^  :he  rhi!d.  Cv 
:!Ch*i' d:  VL'li^;vi*^ :  :  dopnids  on  I^ive,  Eolora' 
and  t'Aamp!c'.  ^^..vav  abu^in;;  parents  v- 
rai^e;!  WiLhMUt  t\:U  love  aiu!  tolerance. 

in  aciflitinn  xc^  vi^::vt:rnir4  nri  tht:  vm*. 

wini  >FUfie  dr":rev  'm'  :ib*!'^i:  or  n-^  I'v,^  t. 
anth-n  -;  a;^ri*ed  \\w  abn,-i:';j:  paifVi:.^  s 
*:rinr::iiu   nli.^Tfp^^^^^^^;;an^^'n;:>  wvAx  vvjliz^ 
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thv  nattirc  <>i  child  rcarinir,  and  lu^.^k  to  the 
child  i\>v  s:ut<i;iction  of  Ih^lr  own  firutntal 
cmotioiial  net^ds. 

Sioeit!  l^oUoch  (l*J>SS)  mn\f\  that  the 
parents  \i\  thvtr  study  *:roup  expected  and  de- 
luaiiflod  H  sjreat  deal  from  their  irifun[i  and 
chiltlreii,  and  did  £0  prematurdy.  Tn^  parents 
dealt  wiih  Uieir  children  us  if  dldt'^r  lh;;n  they 
really  \\rre.  The  parents  felt  insotaire  and 
iinMire  of  tjrin^  luved,  and  inol^i^d  to  their 
chiidien  a^  soiirce.s  of  n*as'^ura»iu',  (^oriifort, 
ajul  lo\ia:;  re>p4>n,se,  as  if  the  tiiiidren  vvt^re 
adiiUs  ea[xdile  of  providin^i  ;'.rowri-jip  com- 
fort love, 

.\Tehirc[;  and  ffnrley  (1^60),  in  their  welh 
cootrulleil  study  of  personality  eariaWes.  :\Uo 
fotind  in  the  mothers  severelv  frnslrated  de- 
pendency needsj  and  an  inability  to  empathize 
t  U'ith  their  children, 

Galdston  (1965)  o^nG^irred  that  abusing; 
parents  treated  their  children  as  ndvUs,  ami 

Uc  Ltuutd  thai  the  jiiticnta  \>fctc  to^,Lt|j,toit^  OL 

tinders  land  in^E^  the  parlictdar  s{a,:;e.^  of  de- 
velopment ot  their  chih.iren. 

V.aii;  (1063),  Ore^-jj  (1^6S),  Helier  and 
l^tlock  (1967),  Killer  (l%9),  Johnson  and 
l\[orie  (196S).  Korsch,  C'hrl^tian.  Oozzi,  3.rM 
Carbon  (i9o5),  nnd  Morris  and  Gotdd  (1963) 
al:io  reportal  that  abt^i^inc:  parents  haye  a 
hii:h  tv'cpeeiat'on  and  di.*mnnd  ^>r  the  infant*^ 
or  diilds  performance,  and  a  rcjrrespondini^ 
diire^ard  h>r  the  infaotV  cir  chihls  own  needs^ 
limited  ahihiie^Sj  and  Iielplesiness.  Wasier- 
nKin  (1067)  found  that  the  [parents  not  only 
considered  pvnistimenC  a  proper  di<riprinary 
meastire  but  ^tro^r^ly  defended'  tlu^Ir  ri^iht  to 
^  use  phy^irat  iorcc- 

Tn  a  19n'J  .study,  C^ie:;>^  and  Klitirr,  coni- 
p ;rin'.;  ehitdrrn  accidentally  injiirtrd  '^ith  iho?? 
afiii-»*rl,  j!id;::'d  that  thr  luotlierN  ahi!itv  to 
k**e|»  U[>  thL*  pi-r^onnl  apf>f*ar;inre  of  the  child 
\\tA\,  :!!td  hf'V  ah^^rty  to  proviil^,-  medical 
carr  wht-n  the  child  *.va^  iiiodt-r-z-elv  ilh 
;>h:o  j»ly  dilfri*r**nti:ited  tii^'  ;d)tr'^iv»*  from  the 
lionahoNivr  ritotiuTS. 

Ttir  atil iior ^  5er*(u  i^^  thai  ahn^ini: 

;i^.  l.ul;  appropriate  hut>s\trd;;**  of  ddhl 
re;rrin.;.  -itid  loat  Mu'it  aniindes.  e-.p^-etJlior^-. 
Hind  cliild  rr  (i  io:i  teuirfic^i^^^  ^-^t  Ih-tn  :i'>iit 
in*rT>  no;ial»M  *i\  ft  [Kirmr^.  'Hit?  nhw  p  ir*  ru  : 
im[«!;*inet^t  c-jIi  orally,  a^  i  ^pted  (!orit>^  f.ir  raii* 


ini;  children  with  an  exa;ii;e rated  iiitonsity 
and  at  ar\  inappropriately  earty  a^e* 

Pracr/ce  of  Severe  Fffsomlity  Disorders 

Th^'re  has  been  an  evolutton  in  thh\':in»j[  re- 
f5ardin5  the  prcbence  of  ;i  frank  piiyclio^^is  in 
the  abnstn^  parent.  \\  oolley  and  Hums 
and  ^Stiller  (IQ5'>)  pnsitec!  a  hi^h  in- 
cidence of  uenrniic  or  psychotic  hehavinr  a.s 
a  slroni^^  ctiolo5ri*:al  fanior  in  child  aLii<e, 
Coehrane  (1965),  Oreen:;:ird  (l'*^^),  I'huon, 
r.ennov,  and  liriisley  (1064)  and  Simp^^m 
(1067,  106M)  conctirreil.  Adelson  (IVtU)  and 
Kanfmaii  (hJnJ)  con>iderc^d  tutly  the  most 
violent  and  ninisive  p.treius  as  liavinir  schizcj- 
phrenic  personalities,  ivcmpe  et  al,  (1^02)^ 
allowing  that  direct  murder  of  children  be- 
trayed a  franl^  psvxhoii.s  on  the  part  of  the 
pnrent,  found  that  iwn  of  the  abusing  par- 
ent>j  thote^h  fyckin'r  in  impulse  control,  were 
not  icver/^'y  ^r.vtul^c-ic.  th:  cr^r^  or  u.c 
(lecafle,  the  liiorature  seamed  to  s\<pport  the 
view  that  only  a  few-- of  the  abosin^r  p:»rents 
j-howed  .^evero  psychotic  tendencies  (i-'lemin^r, 
1967;  Laupns,  l9on;  Steele  S:  PoHoch,  t96S; 
\Vasscrm:m,  19A7). 

Motivxitiamd  and  l\'r^on<ility  Varinbics:  A 
Typology 

A  review  of  opini'»n>  on  parentnl  p^r^ortal- 
ity  nud  motivational  varinble.s  lends  to  a  con- 
f5lomerate  picture.  While  the  anthots  <r(*n- 
Crally  ni<ree  that  there  js  n  defect  in  the  irbiks^ 
ing  parent'^  p,-^r^innality  that  alhnvs  af^t^ressiee 
inipnlse^  to  be  cvpre^^^d  too  freely  fKempe 
ct  al.,  1963;  Steele  &  Pollock,  196S:  Wasser- 
man.  1967);di?^?<;teemeni  comes  in  descril^in.:: 
the  source  of  tlie  ai^i^ressive  impulse>'. 

Some  authors  ch.\n\  th:tl  nhuse  i-  a  nnal 
otithnrst  at  the  end  of  a  lon^  period  *>f  ten- 
sroi!  (N'omnra,  1^66:  Ten  Itaee,  1065),  or 
that  ;<bo^e  i^tem>  from  an  v.uihihty  to  face 
life's  daily  strerse.s  (ftein>,  1060),  Soni^' 
lhaf  alui^e  .sterns  from  deep  feeh'n,';:s  of  in- 
adrtpLtcy  f>r  from  purt-nta!  inahiltry  (o  falni! 
tlir  rith'S  expi^'C^d  of  pareriutood  (t  'o'lei:, 
Raphhn:^  .S:  Orer^n,  V>M):  (\-tir:,  tO''');  l\nv 
t;<na,  I'JtiV;  Jnllr^.^■■^l  \'  Mnrst\  {^f)<:  Korin- 
^^irnk,  P>o6;  SilviT.  106,^  Sltvh'  P^jilock, 
tOoSl).  t)diTM\>  d»Mjihrd  t;-'  p,irrnU  as  j:o- 
maiitrt\    seli-erjut^r^d,    auil  Jmiial^c-ridden 
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1964;  Tun  HtDiri,  1^>65). 

twt'tm  the  spoj;,st's  as  a  prime  factor  in  tlitj 
eiiolij^iy  of  cliilcl  abuse.  A  hoywn  in  wiiic'a  the 
f;\tlier  unemployed  and  the  niothor  has 
tal;cn  over  the  nn:^nciai  respohsibiUty  oi.  the 
faniity  i.s  cunsitlcrdit  a  breeding  gruund  for 
aliu^e  (GaMnon,  IQoj;  Grcen,^ard,  1964; 
Kathan,  N*iirae,  19f)4). 

l*'itially,  tiKVv  :irit  i\\o<^  authors  \\ho  cotv 
,;iidrn'd  liiw  iitIoni;4<*iice  a.;  a  piiiut*  fat'tar  in 
th<r  o^ioliviy  ui  rliiltl  ahii.-c  (Fishor,  t^).^S; 
Siuif^^nii.  I'^OV,  allhoti'ih  this  poijit 

dii(iutL*ii  lu  Ihr  findiii'^'^  C\uiirnm  al. 
{V)U))t  nuUrr  and  l-^jit'dmui  (19ciS)^  Kt:m|i!^ 
t^t  a!.  (I9r)2),and  Oiinstol  (IV'-^S). 

Js  there*  a  airtimon  uiotlvatifn^al  fact^ir  bt* 

y:.id  c\i:d  .i;u*..vr     mi-^a  --^y  — :  ^^--t*^ 

of  abusm5i;  parent?  Kt?:ihiiation  that  each  of 
the  above  du^cribi^d  cUaracteriitic^^  was  FoiHtd 
to  e.^iit  at  least  in  sotue  individual  circiim- 
stances  has  ltd  some  authors  to  cjroup  to- 
gether certain  characteristics  m  cUi,stcJ'5j  and 
to  evolve  a  p.sychodynauiic  within  eacH 
cUt5ter,  Tile  first  major  attempt  f\t  a  typoloi^y 
was  niado  by  ;Mcrrin  {l'^62').  Because  ^fer- 
ritrs  tA'polo^ry  i.^  the  nio^t  uiton  qnolerh  it  is 
siimniari^ed  in  stmie  dctad. 

^lerrill  identified  ihret  di.^tiact  cl'.^stcr:?  of 
ptT5»natity  characteristic:?  that  he.  found  to 
hi"  true  Juith  of  nbu^ii^^f  niotUeri  and  fath^^i:.^, 
arjd  a  fourth  that  ht^  Foniul  true  of  the  aliuiin^s; 
fathers  alone,  'fhc  fo-,st  irrotip  of  parenl,^ 
stv-ntrfl  in  Mt^rrill  U\  he  hr^rt  wifii  a  con* 
tiiuial  and  p-rvasivc  iio-iility  and  aL'i^rcssive- 
rus.^,  *:oint'lioks  foni:*fi1,  5oiiirttnu\<  diroctal 
at  the  worM  tr^  ^^rn/raU  Tlu-^  ♦.vas  n-^t  a  con- 
Iri^li^d  an^er.  and  wn-*  eon-inu.illy  with  thf^ 
[Kivrnts.  uiiit  {\\r  oi-ly  >»niiud:iii*n(  nu'dai  for 
dii'^cL  e\pH-viinn  b:niv:  n^irnud  daily  di^'ft- 
cuhies,  Tlds  aoiiry  ferliu'^  ^ite^^mlod  frofi  coii- 
\\\c\^  yMun  thr  piiren^r^  I'.nd  wa^  'dt^n  ro'Vitd 
hi  Uu'tr  early  childl^o-jd  expvrit^i^ces. 

The*  second  ;,;rouir  Merrill  identified  by  per- 
sniialtty  charaeteriiilfcs  of  ri^^idiiy,  tL^mpiil- 
sivene-.^  U-ek  of  v*art-i:*a.  lark  of  rea-'in:d>!e- 
Mc-.-i.  and  bek  ol  plLd^-Iily  la  tliinMiv^^  arjd 
ia  heller.  Tae-ir  p.irertJ^  d?UT*deil  ihclv  ri;:;ir 
to  a-!  ihcy  Um\  :\h:}^\iv^  the^r  cldM. 
.\h'itlu:r>  in  (his  ;;ro:;p  h.i.l  n»:ir!.f  <l  c:i!!d-re* 
reeti'io  attiT^nlvs,  (^^itk^iaij  by  their  primary 


concern  uiih  their  ouii  [jk-asures,  u:abJ[ity  to 
feel  loee  and  f>rijtcc:ieeaess  tov/ard  their 
childrt;n,  aixil  in  feeli:);^s  that  the  children 
Were  rei|if>nsible  for  much  of  the  troub[f; 
beinti  t.\p:jrienced  by  themselvei  as  parents. 
These  fathers  and  nujdieri  were  e.\trenie!y 
con^pnhvve  in  their  behavior,  demanding  ex- 
cebiivc  cleanliness  of  ihcir  children,  ^fany  of 
thc:^  parents  had  ^^r-at  diffictdty  in  relaxiuf^, 
in  expressing  themseU-es  verbally^  and  in  ex- 
hibiting; warmth  :vca\  friemllineis. 

^ferrilVi  third  LTuup  of  parents  showed 
stroot:  reelin^:^  0=  :Ms>ivity  and  dependence, 
ifany  of  the^^e  [viri^nt^^  were  pc*(iple  who  were 
imasjomin^S  rL'ti^it^iO.  :(hout  e^pressin^^  iheir 
leelinL^i  and  de^hc-.  and  very  unai*?: restive. 
Thi?y  were  indivtdua!  ^  manifested  i^tron;; 
needs  to  depend  on  odieri  ft>r  dtci.-ion>,  The.se 
^r^tu.^r^  and  fathrr:^  often  competed  with 
thtir  own  clunuw:  hivt^  nnd  attention 

of  their  spouses.  Ge:^.erally  deprei^ed,  moody, 
unresponsive,  and  ;tnhappy,  nnny  ot  -the^e 
parents  shoued  consitlerable  immaturity. 

^lerrill's  fourth  j^roupini*  or  cluster  of  per- 
sonality characteris-ici  inchuEed  a  siiinificant 
number  of  abusing  fathers.  Those  fathers 
were;  generally  youn;;,  intcHiijent  men  with 
acquired  skills  who>.  L^ecause  or  some  physical 
disability,  were  now  fully  or  ])artially  unable 
to  support  their  families.  In  nio?t  of  thest 
situations,  the  mother.^  uere  working  and  tht 
fathers  stayed  at  ht^me,  canni^  for  the  chil 
dien.  Their  frustrationi  ted  to  swift  anr 
severe  pmiuhment.  i\i  ao::ry,  rir^id  discipline 

Two  furthur  aUrmpts  at  chii^^incation,  Dt-l 
soldo  (1963)  ami  :^alba  (1967),  with  sli-h 
nuidificaJion;^,  ca:i  reduced  to  ^ferrilV 
caUX''"'^'*'^* 

^V\\'^  w^c  o\  c:i^  :i'>'ics  sLTmi  simple,  uniu 
iuij.  and  thiie  ff  ftirther  work  can  I 

cli^ne  \i\  n^fn^iau  r^r  cate^'>rif s,  vaUtiatir 
then^  in  ftekl  re.-^e.tr^::!,  prdMps  they  or  ilnul 
chisU'r^  .^hown  to  :  r  cnn)iricaUy  y^Aid  can  i 
ii-^ed  a.-*  an  ;iid  in  ihe  dr*U'rmi;iation  oi  hii; 
rUk  [larents. 

in  this  iecte.>o.  liave  .^eea  a  cor;;Joa::era 
[licUire  iti  paveat.::  n>o;ivationaI  and  per50 
al:ly  \aiiablL\>.  v.:;!:  ore  anlhor'?  attempt 
chr.^ter  thf  e!irir;s"i^/7t.';:fE:^  into  a-  worka: 
imity.  Ont;  lia^-ie  -if  aL:reem^;rt  t:nf:^ 
fcom  thr  sLudir,4  h\  iU\>  .^rcinm,  Thu  ati*hi 
feel  rlvU  .a  tit^r.i^ral  d  -iV-vt  J^i  Cii:^rac!rr— ff. 
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\\\u\r\r\  i,u\u\T.    '\:i  |irL>L'iil  ill  tlu* 
[Ktrrnt  :illhrtin^  a'4■^ll^^^Hv  iHipiiU*'^  to  i.n^  tx- 
l>rt\oL^il  tO'j  frruly,  t)»iriii,;;  Iuuh,;  ol  additional 

5eU'es  fni  tlir  lidpless  child. 

CiaxcQcir:  ok  a  Suhvev 

Of  the  studied  sutrveyinc;  the  dsnioj2:t::iphic 
characteristics  of  Jiimilies  in  which  child  abusii 
hai  occurred,  the  ni05t  extensive  in  scope  wdit 
the  national  survey  undertaken  by  Gil  ( 196:^a^ 
19nSh,  19^)9)/  In  1969,  Gil  reported  that  the 
phenonieuon  of  child  abuse  uas  la^iihly  con- 
centratefl  anuin^  the  socioecononaca!ly  de- 
prived >e^nit*nti  of  t)ie  popniation.  CmicU;tiin^' 
that  '^pliystcai  abust^  by  aat!  larjre  mit  very 
M'riniis  :rs  rrllet:tnl  by  tlit:  data  on  the  t^Ment 
and  tyf)es  of  Injury  MitTtTetl  by  t!it*  children 
til  I  he  studv  ndu^tt  In  ^^^^"1/"  'iil  ' 
iiiUrrHMJiiJii  .stratt'i;y  in  thtr  ;irnf,ral  bcttrr- 
ini'Ul  uf  .^"HMuty.  For  <*il,  tiu-  cuiaira)  attitude 
ptTniiliin?;  the  ase  f>f  phy^lt.al  lorce  iu  child 
rrarin;^  is  the  conunon  cnr^-  of  all  [>hy>iCcil 
abu,^e  of  children  in  American  society.  Since 
he  foiinif  the  soeioeconomically  deprived  reh*- 
in^  niore  heavily  on  phisical  Kuce  in  rear-^ 
intr  children,  he  recommended  systematic  edu- 
cational efforts  ai[ued  at  ^i^raflu^Tlly  chanL;ing 
this  cultural  attitude,  and  the  establiihrnent- 
of  clear-cut  cultural  prohibitions  a.c;aiast  the 
use  of  physical  h^rce  as  a  means  of  re:ir|n^ ^ 
children.  He  vieml  ths5  educational  rtYort 
as  likely  to  produce  the  .-trontiest  pos=*iile  re-  ^ 
duetion  i^^  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
physical  abii^e  ^if  rhiMren. 

For  (iil,  rhiid  abu.^e  is  ultirruttely  the  re- 
:>uU  fif  chance  envirr^ruuental  faetf^rs.  While 
arlruliTia::  In  various  forms  nf  physiCcd,  5nrial^ 
inU*U;'^.  lU  d,  aiul  t  tn^j^ i^-isal  dL'vi:iunr  u\it\  p  i* 
tSK>l*i.;v  ia  cai:rT:ik*  rs,  \n  tla-  f.^.uuly  i:aiis 
'.o  \\\iuU  tht-y  brl<ja^,  (;il  :U^'.-**d  a  '4^:*l>'d 
*'o'ntri>l  o\  t*uvirounk':Ual  factor-  a^  tiu^  >ti!u* 
iion  to  the  prohlf-m  of  cl^ild  ab^'-ij.  }\c 
*^esU'd:  (ft)  the  elinun:tti->ii  of  povi-rry  frr>:n 
:he  miUl  of  AnicrtcaV  auliient  '-nciely:  (b) 

lu-  Vi^^r^,  1070)  ap;;L-.<rCfl  ;U'aT  ibc  pf^^^.T.:  r.-uciv 
"vi;  :u\ti^:'-*fi  ft^r  pciM-'.ittlon.  AUh-i-i^^i  thn  Iv>v's 
■  ^fvrs  \:^o.-*:t^r  d^::ut.  tlio  rn»I"!".'^  .-mil  ovnrUirtcm  are 
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iW\  availability  iu  evrry  c<Hututinii\-  of  w- 
suurcts  aink'd  at  the  [u.;vt*fuii>u  ::rid  alk^ia- 
tton  ijf  deviancii  aud  [)arholu^y;  {{■)  the 
availability  of  cornpreht*n^ive  family  planning 
proi^rnnis  and  liberali;ieU  legislation  concern- 
in-;  medical  abortions,  to  reduce  the  nun\bcr 
of  unwanted  children;  (//)  familyOife  edaca- 
tioii  and  cour^selin^^  pro^^ramb  for  adolescents 
and  adults  in  preparation  fof  and  after  mar- 
riage, to  be  offered  witlnii  tlie  public  iichnol 
system;  («)  a  cnniprehr'*-isive^  hif^h-cjuality. 
nei^hborhonrld>ased  national  health  service,  to 
promote  atid  assure  noKimuni  feasible  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  for  every  citizen;  (/)  a 
rani^e  of  social  service,;  ;:eared  to  the  redur- 
tion  of  tMvironniental  stresses  on  family  Ufe; 
and  (tf)  a  eomuumity-ljased  sysJem  of  social 
Services  ;ii\urd  to  assistin;;  famili:\<  and  chil- 
dren ufin  cannot  live  IO':r;her  betMui^i^  of 
^.'vere  vr'loiojidiip  ;"\>;.;,u,^,  iVi\'^  itlirmarr 
ohjerAivt*  U  reductiolr  of  d\r  5;eiu^val 

IcVfl  td  violence,  nuil  th*:  raisini;  of  the  i;en- 
eral  li;vel  of  human  well-ljeini.^  Ihrou^liout 
our  entirt*  .society  [p.  S63|/' 

While  itne  must  praise  tl;e  em^rts  of  the 
Gil  study  in  data  collection,  and  tlte  ukmiato 
objective  of  reducing;  the  ^;enejal  level  of 
violence  and  raising;  iht*  t^eneral  level  of  hu- 
man well-being  in  our  entire  r^ociety,  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  Gil  did  not  adrlre^s 
himself  to  the  question  of  child  abiBe.  If 
there  realty  does  exist  a^  stroni:  a  link  as  Gil 
5Ui*L;esLs  between  poverty  and  physical  abu^fr 
of_  children,  why  is  it  that  all  pr)or  par->acs 
rlo  not  batter  their  children,  while  some  v/ell- 
to-do  parents  eni;a;;e  in  chdd  abuse?  Pdimlnat- 
in-:^  environmental  stre.^3  fartorS  and  hettcr- 
inj;  the  level  of  society  at  all  M.i'4es  \\r.iy  re- 
duce a  m>  riad  of  .social  ills  aiui  niav  evt^n 
f^ivr  flV*Ttivi\  iadirecrly.  in  r^'dueiii;: 
nnunirit  of  rhiid  abiisiv  thrre  ^lil!  rt';:vi:n- 
the  pr:>h!t'm.  in  *oi".d)fe  at  lii*'  *!t'Uiii'.;-.:p\ir 
level,  *>f  v»i)y  .^uor  ^viirJil;  ahu^c  tlic^ir  rh:l- 
drvti.  whilt:  4)thers  Uii-I;r  the  >anv.'  st'r^-i  Fac- 
tors uo  iu»t. 

Other  authors  thro^i  dioai  thi^  dec^irN^  ii:ivj' 
a^loiced  for  tlie  typos  of  scrvk^^  oiuiified  by 
Gik  Inii  h  ss  i!l-)haliy  ai*d  in  a  ;nannvT  I*-.-- 
dJ7re:::irf!tn>:  ot  parental  rifrsoartliiy  fnciiir^. 
Thai  rai^iiii:  rh^-  i^e-tcral  edMra?tori:d  and 
frnaUt  j:d  levL'l  of  fani:!::'^  th:it  ,Tre  -ifjcin.x'i)- 
nominally  dr'prived  is  of  kvv^-r:oif^e  v:d;fe  iu 
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tht:  iiiillutis  c:%]ilu:iily  t.;uUii**i  ii:%UUs^t  raw- 
:\Uu^Vj  as  ihir>  <  liK  a^  a  funr  lion 
^uU'ly  o(  n^i<  atioiial,  nrt  u[taJ  iuiial,  i^funonuc, 
oi  >rii  iiil  'ilir  Tlii.;  ]»'  ii:it  is  riiadr  by  A<l/1' 
(P^i'l ),  AlU'ii  K  al.  ( l*^n>^>),  Kt;ma^ 
{r</f^y),  Kmiiana  (J%SJ,  lldfL-r  ami  l^llWl^ 

(19rKSJ,  Ki-muii  il  al.  U*^''*^);  J'autM>n  ai^ii 
Kbkc  (I'^t^^K  i^ilvtT'M  ill,  (l^G^Ja,  n;601j}^ 
ami  Stt't'I*^  ami  l*ullorl<  (19,6.S). 

Thr  t^rt'aL  tiuijuriiy  ni  ihi^  authors  citi^^l  U\ 
llii5  rc\'tL*w  Ikivc  piJinud  to  psychol*v::c-il 
factoid  uiiiu'ii  the  parrnU  tlimielves  as  t>f 
primt'  imporlaiice  in  thr  etiL^lo^^y  of  chiki 
abuse*  They  see  abuFe  as  sltmniintt  hoin  a 
defect  in  character  leiulnig  to  a  lack  of  in- 
hibition in  expressing  frustration  ami  other 
j.Tipulsive  behavior*  Sncjfieconoinic  factors 
5ometimcs  place  a(!'*^'(l  ^tre^s  on  (he  basic 
ut*akties>  io  iKTSonm^ly  Mriictiirc,  hut  ihese 
factors  arc  nni  of  tliriiiM^lvts  siifiicit'iU  or 
JUVf':^s:iry  causos  iif  abusr. 

TIuj  pnr[ii»c  nt  this  ruvrnv  has  bt*rn  lo 
bring  n>j[;eiher  (lie  piib!ishci'l  protcsfJ^^nat 
opinions  on  the  ]>sycluiloi;ical  cbaracltTi>tic5 
of  the  abusing  parent,  in  order  (o  dcterniijic 

general b,at ions  can  be  ioducetl,  anA  ihus  lo 
lay  the  groundwork  ior  nu>rc  s\\steTUat1c  test- 
ing of  hypotheses. 

The  p^ycliologistj  botli  as  a  specialist  in 
the  functtoninjj  of  the  human  as  an  iudi- 
vith!a1j  and  as  a  scientist  trainetl  in  research 
nicthodoln.iiy,  ji  In  a  unic^uo  pusition  to  test 
the  hy|>o*hr5CS  raist^d  by  professionals  in  the 
Tiilds  td  air^licj'nc  aud  Mirial  v. or!;,  in  the 
>ualy  ni  tb**  piMsotiably  i  bai^Jf^l*  vislic.s  n{  the 
abusin:.;  [jan^fit. 

Cei  laiidy,  om:  would  li^^pr  iba*  n  -'-arcli  f:in 
t*vviihially  develop  ( i ilrria  to  drFtinf^ulsh 
(lif)se  iiiadrfiiiate  jiarenl.-  nho,  uiih  prob*s- 
>i*>n:d  help,  can  m<*rt  the  ruv*t3s  of  i!u  ir  cliil- 
firon,  from  I'aose  \vbf»  ramiiit.  Wi^  i:et\l  even- 
luaily  to  bu  iibK;  to  idcjitify  (he  bi^'^li-risk 
familit\-v  [>rjnr  lo  ihr  oitsrl  of  abu,^i*,  but  >boidd 
l)K  sati-^i'sod  Un-  rlu?  Iinu*  bitn::  if  uc  Ciin  help 


deuraiiao   aner   tlic  iA         v  ^Iiich 

iandlic'<  tnust  jiiriv,;  ;!ic  mo,.^  a;:i!Ui'»n  lo 
;issvire  ihv  tiiftlurr  ^afriy     [\v  h  tiliiliL 

KKJ  i:t:\'(:!:5 

i*f  un  ty->iv  lu^itiii  i  li-i  i:i  ivjiirlr  W-.   i^in^-  \v;rr 

Mms,  }[.  1).,  TK^  JliNMK  Iv  \\\  Tv  Uku-,  \l  K. 

'llni  lutk'ivil  chiM  Miulioi^u'    Mr-i'.^v'i.i  Mr.ii- 
l*ni9»  52,  Iji5-1'0. 
h\t\\  K,  (*OininMilar>:  The       ik  I'.U  chiliL  - 

raiicirJcSf  IQfiJ,  31,  M).S  S9S,  ■ 
HiKkf.LL,  R.  G.,  ^  limci-Li.  }.  n.  W.  The  nt.  lUiMl- 

r.iviU  ^>  udvonic  ii>  thilu'*  n.  MtAiia-  Jr^urn^l  i  f 

AusltrAhl,  IOOS>  3,  I0,:,i'l0iy. 
l>i,Ll»rn*,%   .\\   TKl;   nt.':*l.r:.vi    cIiiM  ll:v  zhWd 

^Mriiiriwi^,  1*365,  65.  IS.*  t 

IJrtttift,  56,  :9T-1<?S. 

H(jvRn\iAV,  .\  projfct  lo  rt!>rijc  children  fforri 

Ri>\KtiM.:\  II.  E.  Who  iiiMuri  tilt-  dijltls  tVjUhi 
lj<;aUh  ?  ChiU  W^Uttrr,  l^4i^.  ^2,  i;0  LM. 

IC.  TIu*  l>;ill(TC(l  rliiM  luUt^nuv  MriVriitr,  Sttvrir, 
atitt  tin*  La-i\  l%ri,  6,  2^  *1. 

C(*m:v,  -M.  J,.  Kai  uli^i:.  P.  L,  \'  Gj!LJ.v,  P. 
Psycli<pltj;;k  a^r^'  T^'^       *l'^*  ninlin'jin:L  nl  ^>  iili;  ar^U* 

2$;. 

C<*HBi.TT»  J.  T,  A  pjivi^^iatrisl  rcot^vv.t  tlu*  JiLittCTL-d 
child  sj^Jirfromc  ai:d  m:ihfkaofy  nvortin;:  Ird^hi* 
li''''  ffirtliLU:,  '^d^^  63.  9Z0-0:;. 

Court.  J.  The  hattorcfi  child:  Hi^;onc^i  ar^jl  ill;;^^ 

ccl  Si^ciid  Work,  190(),  22(1),  n-:0. 
Ct.'RTiS.  G.  Violence  brt?i;ds  vioJcticc — pcrb^ip".  Atu<:rl- 

frtv  Jottrmil  tt)  Psyc/thtry,  120. 
Dt:  Fft\N:*(S.  V\  Chihl  ^(ntsc  k'j:hlc*mt  ut  the  1970^s. 

Di^nvcr>  Cclo*:    AmcricHTi    Huniaric  Aii>vC[atio;i, 

1970. 

nfXAM:i\  D.  \V.  Tho  ^^hvslcriUy  itliy^%*tl  ch;id.  \Ver:J 

AJ  n^it<il  Jourij^il^  IWk  13,  l-i5- UT, 
nr.r-'^»ni'''\  J.  T>.  rriiNcJiM*-  ra^ri        io7  aIn:^LU 

fiV^'r/^ij/  P:i\rf\'i;ti  v,  J'>*pK  1-10, 

sr>>\  KntUKd  cl^tlci  M*rJrf^mr  nl  Ini'  Lfi 

.\ji(ti*los  Counn-  Ht^niM.:?  iri^^;>i:-U  A>*:rr:rtr:  J<tijr 

r-i  l'ut:i\ijijth  Trt-^^j  liif*7. 
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F<.*.tM  .   11.,       (IrM'iJ,  n         Hi  \  t  li*;>:i:L'rt:Kit  ch.iv 
l".\u:.!i:i*s,  A.  r,.  ,\  fh^sr,  A.  C.  i:Litii"V*s  *t;:iirrl  <i- 
Pr.;n..E:.  S.  ff,  Ski*!k*:al  n):inUc'>t:\!ionj  of  pironl-iti* 

I-o^rv>\,      J.  TU^  mnllr^aUd  child:  Thi  tfuttlriritt' 

ri>\iMN*\,  V.  J.  KiirtliLT  ^e^^t'^ion^^  on  rajUr^;,itmi>nt 
cif  chtUlrcH*  AVty  York  Silntf  JottrKid  Of  M edkh^ft 

Ivtn  pliislu'iUy  nhustfd  an[l  thiiir  pattftits.  Attjfrknn 
Jottnutt  of  r<yi.hUtfy\  122,  4;0-t-t3. 

G^^llI^^;|  T.  ^'  U'alkkr,  Ah  CntH  p'lr^nts.  Lon- 

t!on:  Institute  for  the  ^Utd)*  ami  Ttc;Atment  of 

Oil.       i;,  Calimrnia  fijlot  stmly,  Tn  R.      K^^Iftr  S.- 
C-  ir  Kt-ruiK:  (Ijf.v),  ^Jf*/^'?  imlicmJ  cftUd.  Cl;io?i>: 

Cit.,  I>.         liuMoiiCC  itf  rUild  i^Uii-e  An<L  ili:fiin- 
r.rapbic  duir:ittL*ristic.;  ui  fitfrsHTis  mvulvtftl.  in 
K.  KtHVr  k       tE.  Kempo  {iUb),  The  b^tUerM 

Gir,,  D.  G.  Pliy.-ikn?  aluiie  of  chtltlrvn^  fm>lm:^s  ^^nrl 

i:n;j1iuiu»rt^;  of  ;i  naiinmudo  survey,  /*rt^/,i:rit.^, 

19S^J,  ^4(.',  Suppltitncnt),  >57-Sni, 
Gt,UCK^uN\  it.  K.  Cruelty  to  chibirea.  AVii"  Zm^j^jc? 

.lAv/iVa/  Jo^irmK  V>fi%,  67,  155-1  ^O. 
G:^PF,N,  K.  Db'^noiing  the  bilttwl  chiM  j>ntIromt. 

^{i^ryuiJtd  Staler  MediC'ii  Jouniftl,  lQo3,  14{9), 

cati  JoitrKfii  cj  ^ursi'!^^  19      64£6j,  "d-IOO. 
GRKGt^,  C  S.  rby.»itinti5t  chilcl-Abu^tf  ropoctins  bw^, 
m^l  iiijurcil  ihilcl:  P^yth^jjocbl  nn.ttnmy  or  rhlkl- 

Jhis:*  M.  i*fpiid  :tJ.'t>i*:  AiL-Iv  i,  i>f      ^nrrt'i^t  oip;- 

ih:lt!.  <.;!i'\;ix;ti:  (^r.iwr>U>  *'f  r'fitt.:r:'i  Trv^^^  I'.XjS, 
ill  J.ii:;.  Is.  i: .  f-.  r^^LU)'      C.  H.  ^Hi**  t.  tltcri^il 

f'l'JJil    ip^    \\'W.    A  frfj,'^*';    Thr-  s^    I  -:/^.    6)).    IJ'o  ■ 


K\i;t'\'AV,  [.  i*.;,vch!.iJi t.  impIiCTluihj  t\i  '  jifiy.tir.il 
itb*tii:  of  ditlrb'cn.  In  V.  He  Trjiicii  (Ktl,),  /Vj- 

Gin  ffinnimo  As^ori.'itiiui.  106::. 

nrc  tkp:irttiii:iUs  iUt^  man'x,^cti:ont  tb(^  lut- 
turril  thUtl  syn.lrot)K^  In  IfL^lfcr      C.  H, 

Kctnp^*  {1**<U),  77;^  h'.*J\crfd  Mid.  V\d^^'/M\  Ijni- 
vcr^U*  ot  CbicAno  Prv^is, 

Dt"OKtiKMi:£Lu:u,  U'.,  Sllvkr,  tl.  K.  Tbt  bat- 
tcrocl-cKtl\l  s>ndco^v.c.  Jour)*j'X  of  thft  AmerkiUt 
Mfdkct  Aiso-uUhft,  181,  17  i4. 

KoMrsAULTK,  n.  Clinical  cv:^luatiuri  of  chilit  abUic; 
Scarrttl  f^imillcs,  :\  pMimin:ity  rqjort,  Jii'-jmiU 
Coitri  Judt^ei  Jotirftid  (Uaytie  Cmmty,  Mkhijian), 
l9St>,  17(3).  66-70. 

C^RLSi'N^  p.  W  JtiUrtt  cjro  And  puniih[;xent:  A 
pilot  study.  Atnerk\in  Jonnuil  of  P\tbik  JJealth, 
1965,  SS,  l^;S0-t3L<5. 
r.AVPi'^,  \V,  K,  Cbild  abuss  and  ttie  phyikian.  Thft 

McC'.^iT*,  A*  H.  't^\^!  lv.:tcrt*<^  chHd  ami  (^!her 
satilli  up^m  the  family.  Minut'sotii  L*txo  Rcvi**iif, 
106.-,  SO,  L-5S. 

Mt.tlr.NRv,  T,,  CiHuvsY,  U.  Vs.,  I  K.  Un^ 

suspettwl  trai:ma  with  multipttf  skcli^tAl  injuries 
riuruij:;  infancy  afirl  chiMhom!.  PniktrkSt  1063,  31, 

Mt.LMcKj  R.,  lEccu,%*,  J.  R.  Di-itincliv*  personal- 
ity* attribute^  of  dnhhabusin^  mnthors.  Junrniil  of 
ConvAtm^  anif  Cliiikt-il  Piyrholt^iy^  1069,  33,  Tv&« 

Merrill,  K,  J.  Physical  abu>e  of  thilOrcn:  Aii  agency 

study.  lz\  V.  Dc  Frantis  i^t\A,  ProUciiH^  thf. 

6ii(tTfrf  child.  Dtfn^'tr,  Cfdo.;  American  Hurrtar.e 

Association,  1962. 
MiLrT.ii,  D.  S.  Fractiues  amon^!  children;  Parental 

a^MulE  as  c.iuiaiive  a;:i;nt.  Adnnfst^ia  Mcdkhie, 

1950,  42.  \IOO-\21S. 
MoRi^ti,  M,  O.,  X:  Gi'iifA       '^V.  i^ole  reversal:  A 

conrept  ta   do^in^;  with   the  ncdt'C^od/i uttered  1 

chilfl  synilroaic,  in,  j;f*pj.'ft"ft'ci  b.jllr^*:d'V'i:ld 

diiid  Urbnrt*  l,C.r;;ti,*  ri  Wnu'ritV..  l9io. 

Tou\:rfl  pivvi^tii'i^i  i>(  ihiM  ab'i,*i\  ChUd:'z*fi^  196-. 

H.5.-;-^0.  .        ^  ' 

N.\tt:A^,  n.  AbiiM'l  iI^:l<^VR    Ai^i^^k^i^t  .hnrnut  of 

r;y(^:.iVy.  l^t^5,        I  ;>. 
\i»vt-KAj  K  M,  Tlif  btitiri^il  chtM  ^yiu!rk>r:ir :  A 

rcVIi^V-   ffiiXCitd   Xltdh.tl   J:':ir^t^il^  25/  jS7" 

Xui^ji:.  S    IvuniM.tl  p.ttlrrri.v  of  psirtNi:*  v/Jio  ab<i^o 

Oc::^r^n,  C.  Ki*^  iitv  K.  Sim|j^nn,  K:i:ii:ii^d  baby 
iyivUo^nc.  .Drv*'^'>i'ri^'**'^  U  Afrdrthie  fif:d  Child 
.\v/*f*r'iii^y,  P;:iS^  10.  l.U  I  i  I. 
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IMijj.-pl;.       Vk  T:it  kj^.il  (r;i:tii  vink  f^T  jiro- 
71?-  (hi 

TAI'm^lV,  M,  vV  ChiM  alujrc  h-portin*:  laA?-:  The 

linn.  In  Ift^ifcr  &  C.  ir  Kcinj?c  (Kif;.).  The 

iMfLSEN'*         G.  The  hi^V  ynd  abu>v*fJ  tHihlrrri.  I» 

lored  a*:0  nijltrc;itc(l  cbilil:  A  rev  it! Trautttit^ 
1967,  9(-l),  3-136. 

nhu,=otf  djMd:  A  f(>ciu  f»n  r?»X'Vcntu*ir,  Ct:**d  H  rN 

PL.vrtJtr.       v.,  I*rN\*ON',  T-J  ,  S  Uk-^^U  V,  J.  D.  Uat- 
itnnjir.  Hullttin  of  the  Tiftdttc  .^f^dkol  Fiitin^iy, 

Si:Tiu^t:ssui,  1\      The  '.\hn:<^i\  diiM.  J<Mff**/irt  (j;  the 

SiUxK,        i;.  ChiM  ♦^hiJMi  syndrome:  A  rcvkw. 
HfcdiCftl  Thfjr^,  t96S,  96.  ?:03  -S:0. 

,-rbu5e  svnd^amt*:  Tlic  '^rray  nr^?*is*  in  Cr^iblL^hinv; 

\ wl^iftcc  brt^tJ  s'iolenw?  Contributions  from  a 
.sliidy  o*   tho  cbiJft  abu^c  syndrome.  /J^irr/Vd*; 
JuUT\:i:t      Psychtctry,  l^C>Qj  126j  -lO-^-tOT.  (b) 
Simons*  B.,  &  iJo;V??r*,  E,  F.  MwUcaJ  rcpt/tlin^  of 

mcnt^,  iWti^   IVi-Jfc  Jo^trnoi  o)  AUdkhie, 

ARati^f,       ChiM  :*bu^\  Kpi^Ietniobjric  ^ludy'of 


^*iiui:i  i  f  ii**iiih  ^rM-iMf.  i^iv^T,  i;/.  10^  ro. 

St.\:rs'*v.        The  b:iMir*^ii  b:t!jy  j^'f-^-vvi'^  .S\i^;/: 

Mrici*\  Math^it  Jonni  il^  Ui^S.  4J.  t/  l-fi  i 
SuiVNJ.u,  A.  K.,      C^sTh.,        L.        h^lUtrJ  cU^ 

S<viciy  for  Ihc  Pp  vefuit-n  <if  C/urUv  lo  C*h:Jr:rt,":i. 

Sivtf,,  1*,  v.,  S<  Pi^i.us  i:.  C.  B,  A  p-\cM;;irk  ^\.,:cy 
of  JiHirt;nlS  ulin  ,Thu*c  ini'jinU  nn^l  chil*lrt;Ti, 
Jji  P..  K.  IkbVr  5;  C  H.  KK^mt^  (f^i.v), 

Trv  K^Niil^  K.  \\\  Tlw  h?,i\\:r'l  chM  synftroriKv 
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IV.     THE  PSXCHODVNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (IV. 10) 

BRANDT  F.  STEELE,  M.D. 


VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


Vjon:Nci:  k  \  \\n  nank  ^iv<:  lo  Ihc  nmrc  ex- 
treme formii  o\  dt]Xi:f*:s<ii}n  tliat  wc  ctm^vidcr  de- 
structive ;iiitl  wrt>iii^.  Tlierc  is  much  u\  it  in  <*ur 
society.  There  h  mueh  of  it  M  <»v<:r  the  world, 
and  we  deplore  it.  itut  rather  than  just  deploring 
it  further,  repeating  the  ennimun  phrusc,  '  WeVe 
got  tu  stop  it/'  1  would  like  to  describe  a  few  of 
my  ideas,  shared  by  soirK*  t>thcrs,  about  why  vio- 
lunec  persists  in  our  culture,  why  it  is  cxpiessed 
the  way  it  is,  and  when  it  is. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  s;iy  that  I  nm  one  of 
tho^e  who  believes  that  there  is  sueh  a  thing  as  an 
instinctive  drive  or  urge  toward  U|*gres5ion.  All  of 
us  human  beings  share  an  urge  toward  aetion 
rliat  ean  heeoiiic  either  eonstruetive  t>r  d<:strue- 
Uvc.  Aii^^reision  is  pnrt  of  t>iir  bioloi^ieal  lieritii^e. 
In  the  telativcly  short  time  of  our  evolution  as 
fjojiio  sapiens,  we  Imve  iii>t  had  riinc  to  nmtnte 
ffre  of  the  a^i^rcssive  dnvc  thai  is  so  eliar;ietetis- 
tje  of  ^ill  suhhuTii:in  primates  urn]  lower  animals. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  etiukl  survive  without  aggies- 
sion.  Bven  if  we  did,  we  would  lose  mueh  of  our 
aliiltty  to  be  ereatjve  and  progr<:ssive. 

During  my  own  ehjidbood  in  tbo^e  quiet,  post- 
Victiirian  years  of  the  early  part  of  this  ecntuty, 
many  cautionary  tales  nnd  T>ocms  were  used  for 
the  admonition  of  children.  One  of  these  little 
|HK:ms  that  iny  Quaker  |*randmother  and  my 
maiden  aunts  often  quoted  to  my  brothers  and 
rue  went  as  follows:  "Ixt  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bite,  for  'tts  their  nature  to;  let  lions  and  tigers 
^xiiwi  and  fight,  for  God  hath  made  them  so.  Kut 
children,  you  should  never  let  your  angty 
passions  rise;  your  little  hands  were  never  made 
to  tear  each  other^s  eyes."  Now.  i  think  it  was 
quite  obvious  to  my  brothers  me  that  no  mat- 
ter what  w;is  snid,  our  h.inds  m-rc  made  quite 
well  to  use  to  tear  eyes.  Dut  there  w;is  a  very 
elear  commanduient  that  wc  sluiitld  not  do  this. 
I  l>clteve  it  was  equally  obvious  to  us  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  use  our  liands  to  hit  and  whack 
and  throw  rocks  at  each  other,  and  prohibitions 
a^^iinst  these  things  had  to  W  atlde<l.  1  think 
tiiayf>c  ever  since  that  tioie  I've  been  vaguely  in^ 
leicsted  ill  the  f^ict  that  human  beings  are  native- 
ly capable  of  heiu^  i\uUc  airjc'essivc.  and  that  the 
l>i<ihleiii  is  vety  aiuch  i^iie  of  the  manner  in  which 
sueli  iiTipiilSes  arc  chiuuirled  or  (fitectCil.  In  wh^it 


ways  do  we  have  permission  to  discharge  our  ag- 
gressive drives* 

In  lucejit  years  we  have  been  quite  disturbed 
by  the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy,  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Sinee  the 
United  States  beL;an,  not  qljite  two  eenturies  ago, 
four  presideuts  have  been  killed  and  three  others 
shot  ;it  but  not  killed.  Wc  are  all  very  much  dis- 


i>r.  Stecte  fAUA,  Indiana  *32}  is  Profes- 
sor of  Psychiatry  and  head  of  the  Psychi- 
atric Liaison  Division  at  the  University  of 
Cttlorado  Medical  Center,  Dr,  Steele  and  His 
voitca^'ites  have  been  in  \he  forefront  in 
iiit'tuifyinj^  //le  mOj*tiitude  and  pathogene- 
sis of  the  '"Ihittvred  Child  Syndrome''  This 
paper  ix  a  modification  of  an  address  de* 
livvrvd  at  the  uiiiuiai  meeting  of  the  Psycho- 
analytic Foundation  of  St.  Louis, 


tressed  by  this  evidence  of  violence.  Let  us  look 
for  a  minute  at  a  correspondiag  number  of  years 
in  tlic  history  of  Rome,  covering  the  period  from 
Julius  Caesar  through  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  In  our  period,  we  have  had  37  presi- 
dents. In  the  corresponding  period  in  Rome,  21 
men  assumed  the  Jeadership  of  government.  Of 
those  21,8  were  murdered,  4  committed  suicide, 
8  died  a  natural  death.  One  man,  Casstus,  does 
not  quite  fu  into  this  classification  because,  after 
his  defeat  by  Marc  Antony,  he  ordered  his  awn 
freed  men  to  kill  him,  a  curious  situation  of  sui- 
eide  by  diiceied  murder.  Compared  to  those  an- 
eient  Romans,  much  of  whose  culture  we  inherit, 
we  are  doing  belter,  but  the  same  patterns  still 
exist.  Why  did  Brutus  and  Cassius  murder  Cae- 
sar? rbese  two  men  had  their  own  individual 
strivings  and  yearnings  for  power,  but  in  addition 
tbvy  had  the  strong  conviction  that  there  were 
certain  k\c\\\s  of  the  okl  republic  that  should  be 
lived  up  to  and  maintained.  Caesar  betrayed  the 
itieals  they  bcUeved  in.  sn  they  considered  him  an 
evil  iiKin  who  slioulil  be  destroyed. 

Why  (hd  John  Wilkes  Kooth  kill  Lincoln?  Be- 
cause he  hati  a  deep  belief  in  the  rightrKS.s  of  thr 
Southern  eause,  in  the  Southern  ideals  and  in  the 
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C<>nt'cJcr;jcy»  He  killiu]  l  iircujn  lo  jvcritv  hrni^ 
self  and  tlk^  Suutij  ujiinnsl  \Uc  evil  he  i^Llk^vLui 
Lincoln  iKtJ  June  o^uuiii^t  ttieir  riglit^.'  Why  lIIlI 
Gurrcau  kill  Gurficld?  fie  ;i  Jisapjiuinted  ^^1- 
fiec-secker  lo  \k  fitia\  He  \va^  jImj  ;i  jrrcjji^er  of 
a  poljlical  gr<tijp  c;tlletl  "ihe  sUlwaris/*  '.vhi*  were 
very  much  iiiiiiinsr  (iarlietd.  and  \^Uo  [clt  thur  he- 
had  not  rccttgrii/cd  tlit-ir  aiul  ila-ir  privr^ 

legev  *rhcjch>rL\  tjiiitjeKi  [K"iM)ui('k"<l  Ifie  evil  tlial 
(iuituju  llitHi^lU  cxKtL'J.  s<i  Ik-  killed  juiii/'  I  unri 
<Volgos7.  j^^sas^iiViitcd  McKiiitey.  ('/nl^!^)s/  w-is  a 
nieriiber  nf  a  yji^up  of  anarchists  wIh^sl-  mW'aU 
and  sense  ol  duty  L^d  iKenJ  ro  a^s:issiii:ile  luk-is/' 

Thcodtyre  R<io.si:vl-)i,  f'lankliii  R<i(>sv*^elt.  and 
Hany  J  riiiiian  wltl-  sliol  :it  hv  ficopk-  wIuhti  \\\- 
called  "faiiarics/"  Wl-  disautce  eunJplclcly  wirli 
tlieir  behavior  :in<l  arv  honilKxl  by  ii,  yet  we 
innsi  rcali/.e  thai  fri^irt  Ihrit  sturKlpoint  they  wi^rt- 
h)lk>wiii^  ilie  ltr|>hL-st  of  ideals  ariil  duly. 

il  is  th\\  pattL-in  of  the-  disclr.iit'e  of  a^iircssion 
Ml  vii'leni  lontis  with  a  sl-iisc  of  i  i^lit[iL-s>i  or  L-vcn 
I ighteousne.^s  lhal  f  waul  U)  acccnr.  Tfiis  pattern 
has  a  km;;  and  very  friufitenin^  his[<ny  in  our 
culture.  Let  niL-  cite  a  few  cAarti[iles,  Late  fn  the 
lOth  century,  Krn^  Olaf  Tiy^uvessoii  converted 
the  Noiwc^f^iiis  tLi  <*firis|i;jniiy.  Ifow  did  fic  dti 
ii7  He  tOink  his  arniy  <^ai  thioiii:h  ihi^  country  and 
otfcred  "ihc  vilkmcis  two  ehorccs:  fiihcr  tii  hc- 
cofijc  Clnrstian^  m  havL-  their  iKuds  t  hop|Vd  oif. 
Is  this  Mitjch  diirerctit  from  the  jucst-nt  t^rinip^i  in 
our  stieicty  who  say,  "Yon  niuM  ritliL-r  tV^lliKv  om 
ideals  :m(l  dcinanils^-what  \\e  hclieve  is  riuht 
or  wc  will  rioi,  pilh<^e,  and  dc^li<»yV"  Somewhat 
later  the  Ousadcrs  t-arrying  the  banner  of  Cknl 
and  Ihc  C  liurch  with  tJic  noble  puif^ose  of  lihcial- 
in^  the  Ifoly  Land,  killed  thottsands  of  inlulet^ 
and  Saracens,  fn  Ihe  name  nf  ht*lincs>i  ;irul  rit:h- 
tet)Usness.  the  Spanish  Inquisirum  [oiiLirc<l  and 
bnrned  the  heretic^,  fn  the-  name  of  ^>H>dnes'i 
and  their  own  puiily.  onr  Nl-w  Ln^itand  Ptiii(an5 
burned  witches  at  Salem,  I  he-  Kn  Kliix  Klan, 
^ibsohiTefy  sure  of  its  while  Tiotestant  supL-riority, 
lynched  Negroes  and  attacked  < "athi^lies,  'Phe 
Na?js*  convincctl  of  their  om\  n<'l>ilily,  pmity, 
ami  sNpeiioritv.  iricil  hard  [i^  t  lijninarc  the  Jev>is. 
fn  onr  osvri  lifcttine  w  liavc  socn  Ann-ricins^  nn- 
'dcf  the  ideals  fieednnK  thinocra^.v.  arul  niak- 
im:  the  wiitld  safe  for  peace,  p>  out  with  |:ii;at 
pridi:  and  joy  an<l  huvcjy  aji<j  kril  (icrinans. 
Japanese,  North  Koreans,  and  <  lnnesL\  Orjiy  re- 
cenTly,  daring:  tlic  Vietnam  war,  have  :i  si^niticant 
number  of  pet^ple  begun  to  tjuesEion  ot^r  rii'lUness 

L  HtMJill  WiOk"  in  his  ilj;iJV.  "f^i.J  \iruiifty  tmfit  ittf 
Ucr  T|oi»Hr\  i»)  hmi.  a(u\  (ki»a  S)fi»rK  m;T.K^  Hit*  ttn'  m 
tlrillln'rll  ^it  p*riii\liiM*  ni 

2    <  kliiti'ttN    Sf-  HitC  (  k^>i  r^'Mn    "J  l^    t     I  li-ift  ^v^rs 

HU  :iiT  of  I  hkI    llis  fOMMtvji  w,t\  nt  .n  i  .0  <»rnl"  rHis 

(t*JHl>V.|J>    'Vlft    S,liV    thi*  tMi>>|K  " 

I    r  '/* kt^^js/  ^'fid^  ^  I  \  il  tlir  tit  r<i  I  h-^ 

i\  ",m  t  jK'iiiv  "I  Oil-  J-  ^If  \      <     ►   1  -  tj'  r|.,  H  ^[,1, 


and  our  n;!hteL«nsiw^^  in  following  these  old  pa^ 
terns  of  kiltin^i:  in  ihc  name  of  j^midncss.  Only  re* 
eciitly  has  iIk^  ri^OiUMUsruvss  of  the  la^M^atid  the 
li^ht  iif  the  Intw  to  i^a  pcitple  tii  death  in  gas 
chamlieis,  ni  cieetrie  chairs  and  on  the  gallow,"; — 
<»iily  recently  has  tliis  heeonie  quesltoncd  and 
out  ill  style.  Hut  thciv  ale  still  many  of  us  who 
hL'lic\e  that  these  types  of  lK*liavior  are  very  right 
and  w'ly  yood  and  veiy  necessary. 

MarL!aiei  Mead,  J  he  antJiropok>gi&t,  wrote 
cleaily  in  this  auM  Si^c  says,  '*Wc  know  of  no 
hnrnan  society  that  docs  trot  distinguish  between 
perniissibic  and  nitpctniissiblc  killing.  To  kill  a 
jmniati  hL-iut:  in  lothiiklen  ways  is  murder;  to  kill 
Ihe  trespasser,  tlie  enemy,  is  approved,  or  even 
Liij<iiiicd." 

Il  seems  ojnions  [hat  individual  a!^  well  as 
vajioiJ>i  cnllural  and  social  groups  lend  tii  use 
n;;E!ressioii  and  vio  lence  that  Ihey  consider  good 
or  ri^ht  to  ctifiucr  ^ood  and  right  standards, 
l^eri  nominally  peaeeful  pcof>le  use  this  mecha- 
nism Let  mc  turn  a^:ain  to  the  Quakers  for  an 
cAamplc.  A  Onakcr  woman  named  Hannah  Whit- 
all  Srnrth  wa>i  a  devout,  peace-loving  woman 
broiiulit  np  near  IMiila<lclphia,  where  she  married 
•aikl  raised  Iter  children,  and  later  moved  to  En- 
tl,jnd  wheie  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
oflen  ^ave  ralk^^  on  leli^ious  subjects  and  was  a 
vejy  active  nienjbet  of  Ihc  British  Women's  Tem- 
perance LhiaiiL  Like  many  other  Quakers  she 
\v,Ls  very  niiiclt  interested  and  active  in  improv- 
ing* the  status  of  women.  Not  quite  100  years  ago 
she  wrote  Jit  a  letter  ui  a  friend:  '*GirIs  have  a 
right  111  a  coHcjie  education.  They  should  be  made 
to  get  ir.  even  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,"  Several 
months  ago,  a  newspaper  item  under  a  San  Fran- 
cisco dak-hne  L|nnted  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
i<i  the  elfcci  that  he  would  keep  San  Francisco 
Slate  C  ollei:e  open,  even  if  it  required  the  use  of 
hayniicis.  In  rhcse  statements  of  Hannah  Smith's 
and  <Kweriu)r  Reagan's,  we  see  clearly  demon- 
strated the  tendency  lo  use  force  to  implement  a 
perfeetly  go<Hl  i<lcal.  Not  openly  expressed  but 
certainly  implied  is  :t  lack  of  eons^eration  or 
cmfiaihy  or  mKlerstaTidin^:  for  those  toward  whom 
\W\\  loiee  is  direete<l  I  helievc  this  is  true  in  aH 
episodes  of  violence.  The  perpetrator  of  violence 
d(K"s  rmf  consider  the  wishes,  abilities,  ideas,  or 
anyihint:  cKe  about  the  object  of  his  aggression. 

My  t>\Mi  ilnni^lits  on  the  subject  of  aggression 
have  K'eti  stiniulated  and  developed  largely  dur- 
inv  The  last  ei^hl  yeai<i,  during  which  we  have 
iK'cJt  woikinr  on  a  problem  that  has  been  pub* 
IkiAtI  ai  rfiv  "Urnieretl  <'liild  Syndrome/'  This 
niiitsti^ilfy  rntercstin^  form  ut  behavior  irivolvcs 
not  ffilv  ilu"  discliai^x  of  ap;;rcssi(m  agaiiisrotlicr 
mi  r^>)i.  fs  oi  4n»r  own  '  [>eeics,  hnl  the  leleast-  of 
(.viv  di-aMit^ive  a^:i;fis\ion  by  atlulfs  trKvaid  iheif 
»»v\  Ti  I  'II  .jv         In  hntdvJ   tiWiiK  n  \\  c.^TJoinelv 
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prevalent— commun  thruugtioitc  our  culture*  not 
only  in  America  but  throughout  all  of  WcMcrn 
culture.  In  its  nio!i[  scvcfo  fortn^t  child  abuse  is 
distrc?i?iingly  frequent,  As  fur  us  we  can  estimate, 
sonietliing  like  4(i«U()0  eliiklrcn  urc  seriously  in- 
jured by  their  parents  cucli  >L';ir  in  the  Utiilc<l 
StaEeSp  About  a  rhir<l  of  llicjii  arc  tuider  :ij^e 
three,  it  is  with  thi'i  latter  ^roup  of  infants  and 
very  small  chitdrcit  that  we  have  dnne  most  uf 
our  workp 

What  happens  between  parent  nnd  child?  Vd 
like  to  refer  back  again  to  my  friend,  Hie  Ouaker 
lady.  Just  104  years  ago,  in  February,  1S66,  Han- 
nah Whitall  Smith  wrote  to  a  Triend  as  follows; 

*1t  K  ju5t  pcrfeedy  wondcrfni  ro  [i;ivc  itvo  hnhics, 
and  I  only  wtsh  li  was  ///nv.  Mary  is  tlcvdopini^^o 
cJtactly  iis  ones  foriLlust  hopes  loiifd  Joslrc  th,ti  my 
heart  attnosi  ireniMcs  with  the  wefi:ht  of  h:ippinL'ss. 
Lo^an  ^md  f  had  our  first  rei-uljr  hattJo  toduv.  ■  ■  . 
I  whipped  hfm  until  h<  wjs  ;jetu;Jty  Mjek  and  btuc. 
and  Until  I  teidjy  rottU  run  whip  him  unyniorc,  and 
he  never  I'jve  up  or^e  siu^ik-  rnih  lloWcvcr,  I  hope 
it  wjs  a  lesson  to  him.  He  is  pMi>ii  ro  ^ei  il  over 
□gain  for  sere;oiiinp." 

.Her  buby,  l.t>i^aii,  w;is  V  'z  tnonthtold.  In  her 
i^wn  eireU',  one  of  ihe  uppLj  liu  U's  in  l:ni:land, 
^lic  was  thoui.*ht  i»f  as  "a  saii^i  ;uid  ;i  ^aiie.'*  Her 
friend,  Williatn  James,  sharol  this  vilvv.  Her 
younger  daughter,  Alys,  wus  lkitr;ind  Ru^^ells 
lirst  wife,  and  fiiissell  has  written  th;it  he  divorecd 
Alys  because  j^he  was  roo  mneh  like  her  mother 

Mrs.  Smith  expected  her  hahies  to  live  and  be- 
have  in  such  .ways  as  to  fill  her  heart  with  joy. 
She  didn*t  seem  lo  be  paying:  very  much  attention 
to  how  the  habie^  felt — what  they  wanted  to  du, 
what  they  eould  do,  or  could  not  do.  She  pun- 
ished Loi;an  for  not  hchavini*  vvcll,  and  to  teach 
him  a  lesson.  It  is  clear  she  had  no  duuhts  about 
the  Tightness  of  what  she  was  doin^, 

Let  me  give  you  some  further  examples.  Two 
little  boys»  age  five  months  ;ind  IS  months,  were 
brought  into  the  Colorado  (loncral  Hospital  with 
multrple  brui«;s,  hu'erations,  ijtid  rr;iefure^.  Their 
father,  Henry  J.,  who  had  injurtd  them,  tolil  oS: 
^'Children  have  lo  be  tauj:lit  re^peei  for  aullior- 
ity  and  be  tai>i;ht  obedienci^  I  wnufd  rather  fiavc 
my  ehitdren  ^row  up  afraid  ot  rue  ;in'l  respecting: 
me  than  lovrrtg  nie  atid  spoiled."  lie  had  injured 
the  ehtldren  during  routine  disciplinary  punrsh- 
ment  intended  lo  ie;ieh  thcin  j:ood  Ivhavior. 

A  mother.  Holly  T,  whose  five ^itionth  old 
baby  suffered  a  fractured  ,«;knll  und  a  fraetured 
pelvis,  told  us  how  children  huvc  lu  be  taught  to 
be  obedtenL  to  riispond  cu  parcma!  de)n;ind*i,  and 
to  take  care  of  thcmsetvcs  and  not  espcet  too 
mueh  from  their  parents.  She  s;utl  that  her  little 
bahy,  age  5l'i  months,  wa<i  la^y  and  stuhhorn, 
and  therefore  needL-tJ  diseiplint- 

These  art'  tvpicaJ  storit-s   l)L's|iflc  ni;oiy  intii- 


vidtiat  variations,  abusive  parents  constantly  refer 
tu  three  nuiiii  Ihentcs,  First,  they  expect  an  un* 
usually  high  level  of  perfortiiunce  from  their  ehtU 
dren.  baso<l  upiiti  Iheir  e^nviction  that  certain 
things  are  right,  neeessary,  and  must  be  carried 
out.  ,SceoiKl,  the  parents  firmly  believe  physical 
punishment  to  be  a  necessary  and  correct  form  of 
discipline  t(i  he  used  to  implement  their  high 
,staiulards,  Thud*  they  inevitably  totally  disre- 
gar<l  their  infant's  own  helpless  stale  and  In-* 
abilities  as  well  as  his^  <lcsire.s  and  needs. 

In  working  with  parents  who  have  abused 
their  children,  we  find  that  they  were  brought 
lip  very  mueh  the  same  way.  They  are.  repeating 
with  their  own  children  the  child-rearing  practices 
of  their  own  parents.  Henry  J,  recalls  that  his 
father  frequently  luMt  him  and  his  brothers  with 
straps,  sticks,  and  boards,  and  remembers  his 
father  often  sayiniz,  *'Vm  going  to  teach  you  boys 
tu  rcipect  authority.  I  <]on*t  want  you  to  grow  up 
til  be  juvenile  delinquents/'  Holly  told  usithat 
her  mmher  tells  bcr,  "You  better  teach  those 
kids  to  brliave  lietier  Summy  ought  to  have  his 
l>utt  blistered  every  tinie  lie  turns  around." 

Nvi  rarely  ffie  type  of  punishment  inflicted  by 
rho  pareiit^lias  a  wry  specific  significance.  An- 
other mnn,  who  had  seriously  burned  the  palms 
of  ifk'  iiaruK  of  his  two  lihie  boys  as  a  lesson- 
teaelnng  punishment  for  playing  with  matches,  ' 
said  to  us»  "That's  tfie  right  and  best  way  to  deal 
with  things.  My  mother  burned  my  hands  when  I 
pbyed  with  matches/*  So  we  see  a  pattern  of 
parents  repeating  toxvard  their  own  children  the 
aggressive,  violent  behavior  that  was  expressed 
toward  them  when  they  were  little.  We  have  had 
the  privilege  sometimes  not  only  to  see  the  abu- 
sive parents,  hut  to  talk  with  the  abusive  parents' 
own  parcntj;  and  their  grandparents,  and  we  have 
learned  that  this  particular  style  of  child  rearing 
passes  very  easily  through  at  least  three  or  four 
generations. 

1  have  been  writing  about  that  part  of  our 
mental  apparatus  tliat  we  analysis  call  the  super- 
em  ilie  struaure,  partly  unconscious,  that  car- 
ries our  {!eep  eonvrctiofis  of  what  is  good  and 
had.  (ii^fit  and  wrong,  and  the  categorical  im- 
(lerativcs  of  should  and  should  not,  must  and 
iMiiM  nut.  I  he  superego,  which  can  also  be  de- 
serihcd  as  a  eombination  of  our  ideals  and  our 
enii>cicnec»  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  be- 
havior into  vvhat  aetions  during  our  lives  we  di- 
rcet  our  lia^iie  instinctual  drives  and  our  desire!^. 
Hence,  it  largely  determiners  what  channels  of 
aggressive  discharge  we  find  permissible,  desir- 
able, or  even  obligatory. 

Our  superegos  begin  to  be  formed  very  early 
in  oor  lives,  as  wr  ire  indoctrinated  with  the 
getKral  trmrals  ;ind  e»l.ic'<;  of  our  culture,  espc- 
eiallv  ;iN  ilu'sc-^ire  tiKHlXt.'d  and  expressed  through 
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the  j?jjtjLiil;ii  ohaructcr,  cx^iiitplc  ami  oMtiriiiunh 
of  imriuMi  piircnlv.  AlUjnit^'Ji  wo  arc  hnu  m\U  a 
lut  of  iiiEiutc  nihilities,  wc  liavc  tn  karn  luiw  t<i 
handle  thcni.  Wc  aic  (>i>ni.  nbviiinsly,  with  .in 
ability  to  speak  and  tu  ilcvclnp  lan^ua^c.  \iui  wc 
very  soon  Ic.irn  that  if  \\v  expect  lo  he  under- 
stood in  our  culture  we  ti.id  hcttcr  spciik  Entilish, 
;md  if  ^'c  want  the  full  liive  and  ajipri^val  nf  <nir 
parents,  we  rtiusl  leurn  to  speak  with  rhcir  [latiieu- 
iur  intonation  and  accent.  Wc  inu^^l  learn  to  say 
'*plcasc'*  and  "thank  yo*j/'  arui  n;:vcr  to  say 
naughty,  dirty  words  within  ear^^hnt  <if  parents. 
Long  bcfd'C  we  j*o  t*>  selioo),  we  have  (earned 
many  rules  and  standards  of  behavior  in  tntr 
homes.  We  have  learned  thai  wt;^  niust  n^e  toilets 
and  not  wet  our  pants;  nuKt  not  lie,  we  must 
not  use  other  penplcN  Ix'lon^ini^^  without  their 
permission,  and  wc  mir'-t  conic  to  dinner  wlkn  we 
are  called. 

All  tlijs  h  accomplished  lari^clv  tliroiii^h  two 
nicnns  of  indoctrination,  <  Uic  }^  Uic  [>ronji'^e  of  love 
and  approval  if  one  acccfits  Hic-c  standards  and 
follow^;  tliem;  the  other  is  tlic  tlitcat  of  punish- 
ment if  one  dtH?s  nni  behave  (Jiopcily.  These 
meth(»ds  .ire  cxticnjcly  clfectlvc  in  our  earliest 
cliildliood,  and  they  arc  somewhat  clTcciive 
throu^ihoul  our  lives,  Wc  nil  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reorient  people  as  to  their  a,iiv'es»*ivc  Ui'^- 
charces.  Wc  c:m  even  take  adtrlts^  youni*  men 
who  have  never  tltou^'ht  of  killiiu;  and  in  fact 
hnvc  been  very  much  a^ijin.st  it  and  put  them 
in  the  army  and  tcaeh  ()ieni  to  kill.  A  complete 
reversal  take^  place.  Now  they  ^^ct  icwards  for 
killing.  If  .they  do  enoui;h  of  it.  fhcy  ]Lct  a  }nM 
mediil  and  arc  heroes.  If  ihey  rcfu».e  to  kill,  they 
will  be  dishonored,  court-niaftialed  and  pun- 
ished. So  these  methods  are  vciy  efTcctive  in 
teaching:  >is  what  we  had  better  do,  and  wh;jt  we 
had  heller  not  <to. 

Many  fornix  of  violence  have  iheir  oriiiin  in  the 
early  experience  of  children,  defmilely  tclaicd  lo 
the  particular  subculture  and  families  in  which 
they-^ow  up.  If  one  grew  up  in  certain  types  of 
Southern  famihos,  he  wtnild  know  that  it  w:is 
very  wronj*  to  kill  other  while  men.  hut  he  mijiht 
believe  on  the  other  hand  that  h  was  not  only  per- 
missible but  often  adiiTimblc  to  lynch  or  in  other 
ways  kill  Ne^;roes.  If  or>c  ^.'rcw  up  in  a  Mcpro 
ghetto,  be  niijiht  veiy  wcil ..very  ciirlv  in  tife  be 
convinced  of  the  fact  thai  it  was  an  adn»ir:ibte 
duty  to  hate  policemen  and  to  express  aiii:rcssion 
against  white  people  in  cenerjl.  If  one  a  loyal 
Arab  horn  in  Cairo,  he  will  fool  corrcer  ;ind  justi- 
fied in  aitackiiiif  Kracli*-.  On  the  oihcr  hand,  fiir 
orto  born  in  Krucl.  il  is  |vrnli'-^^hle  aOjL'k 
Arabs,  Our  own  pioneer  ;inte»*(or^  considered  it 
a  ri^bleons  diiiv  lo  kill  the  ruked  ^^a^^.r/c  fndr;ms 
who  had  the  te>Uerit\  oh(ee*  t*j  i[>e  fact  ih;it 
we  took  their  land  away'frofn  ihcrii. 


Wc  must  pay  attejitron  to  the  fact  that  patterns 
of  vi<ilcJLee .  and  the  chnnnels  of  discharge  of 
violence  in  out  culture  arc  very  often  sptciticfllly 
directed  by  that  fHiM  of  our  psyche  that  we  call 
the  conscience  anil  tliat  is  the  seat  Qf  our  mora) 
convictions.  Wc  are  all  brought  up  with  various 
kinds  i>f  supereijos.  and  what  may  seem  entirely 
wr<mg  to  one  of  u.^  will  seem  entirely  right  to 
am»t)ier.  But  ihis  early  instigation  in  this  very 
tJiiportant  p^^ychtc  ^^tniehirc  of  patterns  of  aggres- 
sion is  one  of  \h^r  nutsx  important  jnechanisms 
for  the  Inin'iniissiim  of  violence  in  our  culture 
and  the  perpetuation  of  certain  patterns  picked 
out  arnnnii  others  for  the  legitimate  discharge  of 
a^tj^rcssion,  and  the  legitimate  objects  for  our 
hatred  and  our  attack. 

In  additif^n  to  this  mechanism  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  violence  by  the  inculcation,  in  the  growing 
child  of  certain  cultural  and  famtlial  standards, 
there  is  another  j:i'.*cli;inism  for  the  instigation 
and  iran^Enission  of  ai^^ression.  It  is  much  more 
subtle  -nuich  more  individual.  As  analysts*  we 
call  it  ^'identification  with  the  aggressor."  It  is  ac- 
conjpli*-hcd  entirely  within  the  individual's  own 
psuhc  and  withotit  the  pressure  of  outside  com- 
mand. When  a  child  feets  attacked,  he  is  little 
and  helpless  and  cannot  fight  back.  In  an  effort 
lo  reestablish  Mune  sense  of  mastery  or  control 
and  to  find  some  way  to  discharge  his  angry  feel- 
ings, he  may  decide  to  become  like  the  one  who 
has  attacked  him  and  then  direcrhis  aggression 
ajzainst  the  outside  world  in  a  similar  way.  In 
this  way,  he  can  avoid  that  unpleasant  feeling  of 
bein^  the  passive,  helpless  subject  of  attack  and 
can  liceome  the  strong  attacker  himself. 

Let  nic  give  you  a  somewhat  humorous  ex- 
anjplc  of  this.  I  knew  a  little  boy»  Tim,  who  had 
had  a  very  good  relationship  with  his  pediatrician 
except  on  those  txrcasions  when  he  had  to  gpt  a 
shot.  Then  he  felt  very  much  put  ^ipon,  hurt  and 
lesentful.  When  he  was  three,  a  new  baby 
, brother  arrived.  He  had  somewhat  mixed  feelings 
toward  this  baby  brother — an  interesting,  nice 
kid,  but  hc^did  disrupt  the  relationship  Ttm  had 
had  with  his  mother  up  to  that  time.  Mother  took 
the  new  baby  to  the  pediatrician,  and  Tim  went 
along  and  watched  while  the  new  baby  was  get- 
tin^i  sonic  shots.  Tim  looked  slij*htly  pleased  during 
this  tinH.\  And  afterwards,  when  the  baby  had 
stopficd  cryin;;  and  they  were  leaving  for  home, 
T\tn  said  tf>  his  mother,  *'Mom,  do  you  know 
"  what  l*rn  ^oin^;  To  be  when  I  grow  up?*'  She  said, 
"No.  Ttm.  uhat  are  ynu  poing  lo  be?"  He  replied, 
"I  ni  iioinp  (o  he  a  pediatrician  and  hurt  babies!*' 
Iti  Ifir.  way.  Inn  ffmiid  ;i  w;iy  to  channel  his  feet- 
"thys  of  at;pr(.^"%if'n  anr!  lu  avoid  his  own  feelrn^^s 
of  fo:ir  rmd  hclpJf'\nC'.^,  W(*  do  n'>t  need  to 
wi>rry  about  Im/ti,  li^wever.  Now,  several  ycar^ 
t;ifcr.  he  und  hi%  hrr  rhcr  Jjtc  *he  best  of  frrcnd'^, 
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and  Tim  is  full  the  joy  of  WW  iind  very  rtmch 
involved  witli  naturul  tuNtory,  niiKtK'nuilics  \\m\ 

in  other  chddrLH,  thL*  riiLvhanism  of  tdLiitiliciN 
tion  with  the  aggrcsMir  ptutoundly  inilucnccs 
chLir  httcr  character  dLVclopniLnl  and  later  t>L' 
hnvior,  an  L-(fort  apparently  rLlated  lo  tht*  fic 
(jueney  and  strvcrity  of  the  attack  to  which  the 
"'^^grcming  child  is  subjeetcd.  The  infant  or  young 
child  who  sees  recurrent  >Lri(nis  expressions  of 
violence  in  his  own  family  and  is  hini.scif  often 
Che  recipient  will  inevitably  grow  up  to  follow 
parental  example  and  admonition  and  believe  in 
violence  as  a  useful  way  of  life  and  a  useful  tvay 
\o  solve  proWcms.  He  will  also,  in  an  elfort  to  ^n'ln 
some  measure  of  seIf*pfotcctit>n  ami  nuistury, 
identify  very  slroni»ly  with  the  a^^reNSi>r  and  ilc- 
velop  a  very  deep-set  pattern  in  himself  of  dis* 
charging  a^^ression  against  the  iTutsidc  world  in 
order  li>  (nan;i^e  his  own  fn>eeurilies.  The  po* 
teney  of  this  tiieeh;inisni  identifjealion  with 
the  aggressor  in  such  chtUlren  is  niarkcdly  cii- 
hancett  by  the  faet  that  the  parent  is  ihe  aij;i;rcs- 
Mir,  the  same  pairnt  wlio  i\  llic  (tiodel  for  much 
of  ihe  rei^t  of  the  NUpercjj^o\  CiMnuitioh. 

Fro'n  iriir  studies  with  abusive  parents,  we 
have  learned  that  the  pattern  of  severe  iliscipline 
and  abuse  of  children  relates  tlirccily  to  Ihe  abu- 
sive parent's  own  very  citrly  ehitdhood  ex|Hri- 
ence,  passing  inevhabty  fiom  ^eneratiim  to  ^en^ 
eraiion.  This  particular  lorni  of  v|u)cnec  per- 
petuates itself  in  oitr  culture,  largely  due  lo  tlicsc 
supergo  meehan(>ms.  Vit>Ience  is  discharged  un- 
der the  banner  of  doing  what  is  liphu  got)d.  and 
necessary.  Wc  do  not  know  how  mueh  this  enl- 
turally  prevukrit  pattern  of  child  abuse  has  to  do 
with  other  fialtLrns  violenee.  but  we  dio  have 
some  interesting  bits  ai  information  u>  suggest 
>omc  kind  of  relationship  — certainly  not  a  one- 
to-oDL"  cause  ami  effect,  but  certainly  something 
close  ti^  it. 

Some  years  a^o,  Duncan,  rf  ai.  in  Minnesota 
Ntttdied  a  series  of  six  Lonvietcd  lir>t-dc^'rce  nurr- 
derers  whose  parents  wele  also  available  fi>r 
study.  In  wi»rking  with  this  ^ri»up.  they  found  ttiat 
ir  li^Pt  i*f  these  six  murderer^  had  hecn  ^erionsly 
ahu^cd  and  beaten  by  their  parcnis  in  very  early 
tnfaney  and  ehildhood.  I  nnhcr.  S;atcn  and 
Rosen,  at  the  Mennin^rcr  Clinic  in  Topeka,  jc- 
piirted  investigations  of  four  men  who  had  (uur- 
dcred  without  -apparent  motive.  All  four  of  these 
men  had  experienced  extreme  parental  violence 
doring  their  ehildhoods.  In  an  Hastern  city,  a  Coj^- 
Sceuiivc  series  of  100  j^vende  oUcnders.  in  a  not 
yet  vulidaled  pilot  >tudy.  iva^^  inten^ewcd  by  so- 
cial workeis  and  psyebKitn^fs  t>ver  KtJ  per  eent 
of  ihese  juvemk"  i^tfender  .  gave  \\  lii^fijry  nf  Ikiv 
ing  heen  subjeeicd  to  pliVNical  ahn^e  at  rhe  hands 
of  tfidr  parents  dufing  rlirldliuoil  A|i[>fu?timaroly 
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4U  |K'r  cent  cookl  recall  having  been  knocked 
uneivuNcious  hy  one  or  other  parent.  1  am  not 
i^iirc  what  to  make  of  tliis,  except  that  it  war- 
rants our  most  sent>us  attenHon, 

I  know  pcr>oiia1ly  of  one  case  of  a  16-year- 
i>k]  bi^y.  son  of  a  professional  man  of  a  highly 
rLs[>cctcd  fimiily  in  the  community.  This  boy 
murdered  his  mother  and  his  father.  From  early 
infancy  rm  he  had  ixren  physically  attacked  by 
bi>ih  of  them.  Sometimes  during  the  more  severe 
beatings,  one  parent  would  take  turns  holding 
him  while  the  other  did  the  beating,  a  practice 
known  and  approved  of  by  the  grandparents, 

1  believe  inosi  of  us  would  gain  some  sense  of 
comfort,  although  it  would  be  a  false  one,  if  we 
could  say  thiU  these  perpetrators  of  violence  suf- 
fered from  some  sort  of  serious  mental  aberra- 
tion, 'lb  our  dismuy,  however,  we  find  that  most 
of  (hem  fall  »i-li!iih  what  we  eall  the  average 
■^nonnal  *  i^xi^c  of  human  character  and  behav- 
ior, h  would  be  much  easier  if  we  could  eall  them 
in>;ij»e.  We  are  distressed  to  find'  that  by  our 
standards  they  are  sane  and  that  sane  people  are 
daiijierous. 

The  ease  of  Adolph  Bichmann  illustrates  this 
point.  All  of  us  react  with  horror  at  the  mass 
murders  that  Eichmann  supervised  at  Auschwitz 
and  elsewhere,  yet  the  psychiatrist  who  examined 
him  during  his  trial  found  him  sane.  His  sanity  is 
the  most  frightening  part  about  the  whole  thing. 
Adolph  Eichmann  was  the  product  of  a  strong, 
authoritarian  element  in  German  culture  in  which 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  superiors  is  an  obli^ 
gatjon  and  a  virtue.  He  testified  that  he  was  merely 
being  a  good  civil  servant,  shuffling  the  papers 
across  his  desk,  and  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his 
superiors.  Although  wc  are  aghast  at  what  he  did* 
wc  must  face  rhe  fact  that  he  was  carrying  on 
liis  worl.  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  .ajperego.  In  his  own  context,  he  was  a 
very  n:oral  man.  If  Eichmann  had  told  the  psy- 
chiatr^t  that  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  God  telU^ 
ing  him  to  kill  the  Jfews,  the  psychiatrist  would 
have  pronounced  him  insane.  However,  since  he 
w;is  just  listening  only  to  the  voice  of  his  own 
ctiriseicnce,  the  echoes  of  the  parental  commands 
(jf  his  tuvn  childhood  and  the  reality  voices  of 
Ihe  orders  of  his  superiors,  he  is  just  like  the 
rest  of  us.  He  is  .sane. 

Wc  have  seen  a  similar  phenomenon  in  those 
parents  who  seriously  injure  their  infants  and 
small  eliildreii.  Por  the  most  part  they  do  not 
show  what  wc  would  call  a  normal  or  appropri- 
(iv  i*xpccted  sen^e  of  guilt  over  their  actitms. 
Iliey  h:ivc  followed  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
seicnees  and  have  done  only  what  is  right  and 
nece^^si^ry  by  iheir  siandardM  and,  hence,  coold 
wox  f>ovMhly  feel  gnilly. 

Wl'  have  lu^ard  tjoiie  a  lot  iihnul  "law  a\\\\ 


order"  in  recent  month,*;.  Wc  ull  w;iiit  law  jnd 
order  and  u  rcuM^nuhk  dc{;rcc  t>f  poacc  and 
nmity  in  our  livL*;.  Yet.  in  :i  difcrnma,  wc  w;il)c  it 
lighlropL\  not  :H  siHc  how  wc  can  keep  the 
pLUCC  wilht)Lil  using  viok'ncc.  Our  law  cnfoac- 
mcnt  QgcnciLS.  ably  L(|i]i|>pLil  Ui  be  violent,  oftLtl 
undertake  vioknt  aLiion«;  under  the  aegis  of  ne- 
ceiisity  and  of  righteous  ciTforcement  ot  the  law. 
The  eorTfronlations  occurring  in  Chicago  two  sum- 
mers ago  are  but  one  example  of  this.  But  wc 
look  into  the5e  episodes  of  violence,  wc  see  ihat 
alt  the  participants — the  police,  the  students,  the 
activists*  all — claim  that  they  acted  oirt  of  neces- 
sity and  in  the  service  of  perfectly  valid  ideats. 

The  law  provides  a  sy^^iem  for  making  judg- 
ments of  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  and  for 
ordering  punishment  for  the  wrong  doer.  Most 
gf  Us  accept  and  agree  with  these  concepts  of  the 
law  as  essential  pans  of  ouv  cullure  froni  antiqui- 
ty up  to  the  present.  Wl-  can,  however,  question 
the  appriipriaiencss  of  our  philosophy  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  law,  partieularly  in  relation  to  vio-. 
Icnce.  Docs  the  system  of  punishment  for  violent 
behavior  solve  the  prgblenT'  From  a  purely  prae- 
neal  standpniiit  wc  liiul  that  Ihe  system  dues  rittl 
work.  Stalisties  show  Ihiit  7U  |H;r  ceni  of  the  in- 
niates  uf  iiur  prisons  jie  fcpc;iters.  In  other 
words,  ;i  piCviutis  L'X|KMeiicc  with  ]>unishmeiit 
hu^  not  prevented  fecuncnee  tif  their  anli-social 
aciions.  Why  is  this?  Is  our  legal  system  of  pun- 
ishment defective?  Are  we  not  giving  enough 
punishment?  Do  we  lack  rehabilitation  facilities 
in  the  prisoos*  or  does  being  subjected  to  punitive 
actions  reinforee  some  of  the  aggressive  tenden- 
cies of  the  olTender?  None  of  these  questions  has 
a  clear  ^tnswer.  I  would  like  tt>  tell  you.  however, 
what  happens  uhen  abusive  parents  experience 
the  process  of  ihe  law. 

Henry  J,,  ttt  whom  1  hiivc  already  referred, 
came  up  for  trial  for  child  abuse,  with  the  fool- 
ish charge  of  "altempt  to  murder  with  a  deadly 
weapon/'  The  deact!^- weapons,  a  stiek  and  a 
wooden  spoon,  did  not  provide  proof  of  intent 
to  murder  because,  as  Mr  J.  said,  he  was  only 
doing  what  he  had  to  do  to  discipline  his  children 
and  to  brinp  them  up  pn^K^ily.  During  the  se- 
lection of  tiic  jiny  for  his  tiiul,  ten  of  the  first 
12  people  drawn  {>ui  of  Ihe  hM  U^r  jury  diny  were 
ii-.ehallenpcd  and  dismissed  hy  the  district  aUorncy 
because  they  said  ihat  ihcy,  tiH>,  usal  sticks  ^hkI 
belts  to  discipline  their  children,  ffenry  pleadal 
guilty,  and  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary -for  three 
years.  His  children  were  taken  away  from  him 
and  put  out  for  adoption.  J  vj?;itcd  him  in  the 
penitentiary  several  times — every  six  months  or 
so — certainly  not  enough  to  do  him  any  good 
therapeutically,  but  sufficient  to  keep  trnck  of 
him.  I  was  one  of  the  few  people  whom  he  pos- 
sibly accepted  as  a  friend  and  wht^m  he  trusted. 
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We  talked  about  what  he  would  do  when  he  wat 
relciised  from  the  penitentiary.  Would  he  come  to 
Denver  to  see  me  and  to  talk  some  more?  He 
saiil,  **No,  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  here,  I'm  going 
to  go  and  pick  up  Patsy — we're  going  to  gpt  in  the 
ear  and  get  out  of  this  damn  state — and  we^fc 
going  to  go  ,some  place  where  we  can  raise  our 
children  the  way  we  want  to,"  This,  of  course^ 
meant  more  beaten  children  in  the  future*  1  have 
not  hearil  from  Henry  since  then.  We  did  Icarn» 
however,  that  one  of  his  brothers  had  also  been 
charged  with  chiM  Ideating  in  Nebraska,  You 
will  recall  that  Henry  and  hts  brothers  had  ex- 
perienced .similar  healings  as  children. 

Let  me  describe  another  man,  Fred  M,,  who 
injured  his  three-year-old  stepdaughter,  Fred,  of 
German  ancestry,  had  married  the  mother  and 
taken  on  this  little  girL  Fred  disapproved  of  his 
wife's  somewhat  disorganized  way  of  living — she 
was  something  of  an  arlistic,  Bohemian  type.  He 
ihitught  his  new  family  needed  shaping  up  a  btt^ 
$i\  he  hiid  his  three-year-old  girl  meet  him  every 
evening  as  he  came  home  from  work.  He  would 
kmn-k^on  the  door;  the  little  girl  would  open  it 
and  wouk!  have  to  say.  "Good  evenings  sir,  won't 
you  come  in,  sir,  may  I  have  your  hat,  sir?*' 
Because  she  couldn't  always  remember  to  do  this 
right,  he  severely  punished  her.  One  evening  he 
weiu  further;  he  picked  her  up,  shook  her  violent- 
ly, and  hit  her  on  the  head.  She  came  to  the  hos- 
pital with  retinal  hemorrhages,  blindness  and  a 
left-sided  paralysis.  This  father  came  to  Irialt  loo, 
before  a  jury  and  was  acquitted,  Tbc  jury  and  the 
judge  accepted  his  defense  that  he  had  only  done 
what  was  necessary  to  discipline  his  child.  He 
was  teaching  her  the  good  behavior  that  she 
needed  to  learn.  After  all,  he  had  not  used  any 
deadly  weapon  on  her,  not  even  a  stick.  He  had 
only  used  his  hands,  ^nd  ihal  is  wilhin  the  pa- 
rental right.  Having  received  full  approval  for  his 
behavior  by  Ihe  legal  area  of  our  society*  Fred 
is  now  inaccessible  to  rehabilitative  measures*  He 
is  justified  in  his  beating  behavior. 

These  two  cases  typically  represent  the  two 
opposite  possible  outcomes  in  a  child  abuse 
charge — innocence  or  guilt.  The  parents'  involve- 
ment in  the  legal  process,  whether  the  court  rule 
guilt  or  innocence,  reinforces,  the  very  aggressive, 
abusive  pattern  that  Jed  to  Ihe  difficulty  in  jhe 
first  place, 

Wc  have  foond  in  working  with  these  parents 
tl>at  we  can  reach  them  only  by  being  non-judg 
menial,  non-critical,  and  considerate  of  them. 
These  pcojple  have  never  believed  that  anybody, 
including  their  own  parents,  ever  thought  any- 
thing of  them.  Tbey  were  always  subjected  to 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  expectation  of 
punishment.  Our  method  of  treatment,  however. 

It 
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has  been  most  effective.  We  have  had  very  good 
results  with  a  great  number  of  pircnts  by  pro- 
teeting  them  from  this  old  system  of  *'crime  and 
punishment,"  intended  to  ereate  good  behavior. 
One  of  our  patients,  who  seriously  abused  her 
two  adopted  children^  responded  especially  well 
to  this  kind  of  treatment,  as  did  her  husband, 
and  now  operates  a  licensed  foster  care  home 
in  Denver. 

I  present  no  panacea  for  the  problem  of  vio-* 
lence  in  our  culture.  As  I  indicated  at  the  outset, 
I  wish  only  to  call  attention  to  a  concept  tfiat  1 
think  has  been  too  much  bypassed  in  our  study 
of  violence,  I  refer  to  the  concept  that  our  moral 
convictions,  our  superegos,  not  only  give  us  per- 
mission to  be  violent,  but  give  us  great  approval 
for  violence  expressed  in  certain  directions.  These 
i.ame  patterns  of  violence  wc  then  transmit  to 
our  children  in  their  earliest,  most  formative 
years.  We  should  pay  mueh  m<ire  attention  to 
the  ideals  and  categorical  imperatives  that  we 


teach  our  infants  and  children.  Education  during 
youth  and  adulthood  is  important)  but  wc  must 
recognise  that  the  most  potent  controls  and  di- 
rections of  aggjrssioji  nnd  of  violence  are  those 
that  wc  learned  at  our  parents'  knees.  If  we  are 
really  to  understand  the  mecbanisms  of  violence 
and  how  to  control  it  in  our  culture,  wc  must  pay 
attention  much  more  than  we  have  in  the  past  to 
those  moral  forces  within  us  that  tell  us  to  direct 
violence  in  certain  ways,  and  that  enable  tis  all 
to  do  evil  under  the  guise  of  doing  good*  We 
must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  s^-called  moral 
forces  of  good  arc  always  and  ultimately  really 
for  the  good  of  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  I 
have  become  increasingly  suspicious  when  people 
tilk  about  goodness  ind  rightness,  I  am  almost 
ready  to  join  with  Henry  David  Thorcau,  who  said , 
''If  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  a  man  was  coming 
to  my  house  with  a  eon^^cious  design  of  doing  me 
good,  1  would  run  for  my  life," 


Reprinted  with  pexmission  of  the  Editor  frora  The  Pharos, 
33  (July  1970):  42-48. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
---  Can  It  Be  Defined? 
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V'AIT  V.    TWi  PROBLEM  OF  CITILD  MALTREATMENT 

1  ns Cruc tional  Objective  One  (for  Generalizations        B>  and  C) 

TlIE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLK  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETAL,  PROBLEM  OF 

CHILD  MALTREATMENT. 

Generalizations  for  Unit  V 

A*    Child  maltreatment  way  be  described  as  circumstantial* 

Child  maltre^itment  may  be  described  as  incidental  * 
C.    Child  maltreatment  may  be  described  as  Intentional . 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalizations  A,  B^  and  C 
A    1,    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  circumstantial  child  maltreatment* 

2*     DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  In  relation  to  dys- 
functions within  society* 

3*    DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  family* 

4*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual, 

5,    PREDICT  the  probability  of  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress* 

B    6,    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  incidental  child  maltreatment, 

7.  DESCRIBE  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society* 

8,  DESCRIBE  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family- 

9*     EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual* 
10.    PREDICT  the  probability  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress. 
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C      11.    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  intentional  child  maltreatment- 

12.  DESCRIBE  intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society. 

13.  DESCRIBE  intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family. 

14.  EXPlAIN  the  relationship  of  intentional  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual. 

15.  PREDICT  the  probability  of  intentional  child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress. 

Instructional  Objective  Two  for  Generalieation  D 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  STATE  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
CHILD  MALTREATMENT  LAW. 

Generalizations  for  Unit  V.  CCont'd) 

D.    Child  Maltreatment       whether  circumstantial,  incidental,  or 
intentional        is  defined  by  law. 
Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  D 

1-    DESCRIBE  briefly  the  chronology  and  extent  of  child  maltreatment 
legislation  in  the  U.S. 

2.  STATE  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1974. 

3.  STATE  the  provisions  of  the  state  laws  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect, 

4.  COMFAKE  the  state  law  with  the  local  law  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect. 

5.  DESCRIBE  the  local  reporting  process  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect* 
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UNIT  V,    Tllli  L'ROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
XaaLritctional  Objective  Owe 

The  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  Individual  aad  societal  problem  of 
child  tnaltreattnent . 

Per£ortnaace  Objectives  for  Generalisation  A 

1-  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  clrcjims  tan  t  la  I  child  maltreatment- 

2-  DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within  society. 

3.  DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  family. 

4.  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  circumstantial  child  maltreatment 
to  dysfunctions  wlchln  the  individual* 

5*     PREDICT  the  probability  of  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  In 
relation  to  Individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress. 
Generalisation  A 

CHILD  MALTREATMENT  MAY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  CIRCUMSTANTIAL, 
Sample  Content 

1,  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment;  I.e.,  child  maltreatment 
belonging  to,  consisting  In,  or  dependent  upon  circumstances 

2,  Circutnstancial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within  society 

3-  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dys- 
functions within  the  family 

4-  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  -Hithin  the  individual 

5v  "Circums tantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 
individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress 
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UNIT  V,    THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective  One 

The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  individual  and  societal  problem  of 
child  maltreatment. 

PerEormance  Objectives  for  Generalization  B 

6.  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  incidental  child  maltreatment. 

7.  DESCRIBE  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society, 

8,  DESCRIBE  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family, 

9,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual, 

10,     PREDICT  the  probability  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress. 
Generalization  B 

GHILD  MALTREATMENT  MAY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  INCIDENTAL, 
Sample  Content 

1,  Incidental  child  Tnaltreatment;„  i,e,  j  child  maltreatment  occurr- 
ing merely  by  chance  or  without  intention  or  calculation 

2,  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society 

3,  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family 

4,  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  individual 

5,  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  individual 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 
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LfffIT  V.    THE  PROBLEM  OP  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective  One 

The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  individual  and  societal  problem 
nf  cnild  maltreatment* 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  G 

ll<     STAra  the  meaning  of  the  term  intentional  child  nuitreatment- 

12,    DESCRIBE  intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dys* 
functions  within  society* 

13*    DESCRIBE  intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dys- 
functions within  the  family, 

14,    EXPLAIN  the  relationships  of  intentional  child  maltreatment 
to  dysfunctions  within  the  individual, 

15-    PREDICT  the  probability  of  intentional  child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress. 
Generalization  C 

CHILD  MALTREATMENT  MAY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  INTENTIONAL* 
Sample  Content 

1,  Intentional  child  maltreatment;  i*e*,  child  maltreatment  which 
is  done  by  intention  or  design 

2,  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation -to^dysfunctions 
wi  thin  society 

3,  Intentional  chi.ld  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family 

4*     Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 

within  the  individual 
5*     Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  individual 
'-^  ability  to  cope  with  stress 
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SuftRQSted  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Ob.lectives 
fA)   1-5;   fB^  6-10:   (CA  U-IS 

1.  Prepare  students  for  understanding  the  problem  of  ctiild  maltreatment 
through  in-depth  study  of  Units  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

2.  Review  Unit  I    The  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment  and  Unit  II  The 
Nature  of  Child  Maltreatment* 

3.  Introduce  Generalizations  V  A,  V  B,  and  V  C^  and  write  on  board  for  students. 
4*    Clarify  student  understanding  of  the  terms  clrcums tantial,  incidental,  and 

intentional ,  using  a  variety  of  teaching-learning  techniques* 

5.  Develop  Ceneralisations  V  A,  V  B,  and  V  C  Sample  Content  1  through  3  for 
each,  utiliEing  I<6  and  selected  case  histories  from  Unit  II- 

a)    Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 

(1)  Dysfunctions  within  society 

(2)  Dysfunctions  within  the  family 

a)  Incidental  child  maltreatment  viewed'  in  relation  to 

(1)  Dysfunctions  within  society 

(2)  Dysfunctions  within  the  family 

b)  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to 

(1)  Dysfunctions  within  society 

(2)  Dysfunctions  within  the  family 

6.  Review  Unit  III  The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment  and  Unit  IV    The  Psycho- 
dynamics  of  Child  Maltreatment* 

7.  Develop  Generalisations  V  A,  V  B,  V  C    Sample  Content  4  for  each, 
utilizing  1.6,  11,3,  III. 4,  III. 6. 
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.  St 

a)  CircumsLantinl  child  innlLreatment  viewed  in  ^risfjation  to  dysfunctions^ 
within  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 

b)  Incidental  ctiild  maitreotmetit  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 

c)  Intentional  child  maltreatment  viewed  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 

8.  Develop  Generalizations  V  A,  V  B,  V  C  Sample  Content  5  for  each>  utilizing 

a)  Circumstantial  child  maltreatment  and  the  individual  (caretaker  pr 
child)  ability  to  cope  with  stress 

b)  Incidental  child  maltreatment  and  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 

c)  Intentional  child  maltreatment  and  the  individual  (caretaker  or  child) 
ability  to  copo  with  j^tress 

9,  Have  stutients  read  student  resources  for  (Jnits  I  througli  IV  and  discuss 
each  in  relation  to  circumstantial^  incidental,  or  intentional  child 
maltreatment , 

10,  Students  may; 

Write  a  brief  paragraph  or  paper  recommending  preventive  measures  for 
circumstantial 

incidental  child  maltreatment  resulting  from  dysfunctions 

intentional  within  society 

Write  a  brief  paragraph  or  paper  recommending  preventive  measures  for 
circLmis  tantial 

incidental  child  maltreatment  resulting  from  dysfunctions 

intentional  within  the  family 

Write  a  brief  paragraph  recommending  preventive  measures  for 
circumstantial  ^ 

incidental  child  maltreatment  resulting  from  dysfunctions 

intentional  within  the  caretaker  or  within  the  child 

.    Write  a  brief  paper  relating  The  Criteria  for  Emotional  Maturity  (111,4) 
to  circtdnstantial ,  incidental,  and  intentional  child  maltreatment 

11,  Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  (A)  1-5; 
(B)  6^^iO;  and  (C)  11-15. 
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UNIT  V,    'niE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALXREATMEWT 
Instructional  Objective  Ywo 

The  student  will  be  able  to  state  the  provisions  of  federal,  statCj  and  local 
child  maltreatment  law- 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  D 

1-    DESCRIBE  briefly  the  chronology  and  extent  of  child  maltreatment 
law  in  the  U»  S» 

2»    STATE  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 

Treatment  Act  of  1974* 
3»    STATE  the  provisions  of  the  state  laws  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect* 
4»    COMPARE  the  state  law  with  the  local  law  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect. 
5»    DESCRIBE  in  detail  the  local  reporting  process  a)  for  abuse » 

b)  for  neglect. 
Generalization  D 

CHILD  MALTREATMENT  —  WHETHER  CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  INCIDENTAL,  OR 
INTENTIONAL        IS  REFINED  BY  UW, 
Sample  Content 

1.  Child  maltreatment  legislation 

2.  Current  child  maltreatment  laws 

a)  State  law 

b)  Local 

3.  The  local  process  for  reporting  child  abuse 

a)  Mandatory  by  law  d)    Authorized  agencies 

b)  Identity  not  required         e)    Methods  of  Investigation 

c)  Provision  for  inimunity        f)    Registration  of  case 

1)  Local 

2)  Central 

4-    The  local  process  for  reporting  child  neglect 
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UNIT  V,    TiU^  fROBLCM  OP  CHILD  M\LTREATMENT 

fiuH^g^tiGct  Clni^srooTn  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Oblectives 
i  throufth  5 

1,  Prepare  students  through  a  rovicw  of  Unit  I  Generalization  B  Sample  Content 
1  through  4,     Include  also  Suggested  Classroom  Procedures  and  Activities 
for  Performance  Ob j actives. 

Utilise  Transparencies  7  through  12  for  discussion  where  appropriate. 

2,  Introduce  Generalisation  V  D,  and  write  on  board  for  students. 

3,  Clarify  sLitdeiit  understanding  ot  terms  through  a  brief  review  oE 
Generalizations  V  A,  V  i3 ,  and  V  C. 

A,    Have  students  read  and  discuss  in  class: 

a)  "Child  Abuse  in  the  United  States*'  (V,2) 

b)  "Child  Abuse  Legislation  in  the  1970*s"  (V.3) 

c)  *'Child  Abuse;    Attempts  to  Solve  the  Problem  by  Reporting  Laws"  (V.4) 
5.    Develop  student  understanding  of  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 

Treatment  Act  of  1974  (V.5). 
6*    Show  and  discuss  Transparency  5  and  Transparency  6. 

7.    Develop  student  andars  t^iqding  of  the  Maryland  State  child  maltreatment  laws 

(V,6  and  V,7), 
^)    Child  Abuse 

1)  Physical  injury 

"  2)  Sexual,  abuse 

3)  Protection  for  children  up  to  age  18 

4)  Must  be  inflicted  by  a  caretaker  responsible  for  the  child's  welfare 


-  See  Appendix  F, 
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b)    Child  Neglect 

1)  Under  age  oE  18 

2)  "child  in  need  of  assistance" 

8.  Develop  student  understanding  o£  the  Montgomery  County  child  maltreatment 
law, 

a)  ^k>ntgomery  County  abuse  law  is  part  of  the  Maryland  State  criminal  code* 

b)  Montgomery  County  neglect  law  is  part  of  the  Maryland  State  civil  code, 

c)  Montgomery  County  has  adopted  the  State  Department  of  Human  Resources 
guidelines  for  neglect,     (See  "A  Policy  Statement  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect"  (VI, 3) 

9.  Develop  student  understanding  of  the  reporting  process  in  terms  of: 

a)  The  state  reporting  process  (may  differ  in  each  locality)  for  abuse 
and  for  neglect 

b)  The  local  reporting  process  for  abuse  and  for  neglect 
10»    Students  may: 

Invite  a  member  of  the  local  Child  Protection  Team  to  discuss  the 
local  reporting  process 

Group  discuss  the  definitioa  of  emotional  neglect  (V<8) 
,    Write  a  review  of  The  Problem  of  the  Battered  Child  (V.IO) 

Make  a  list  of  important  steps  in  preparing  a  neglect  proceeding  (V-9) 
.    Write  a  condensation  of  Child  Abuse  Syndrome:    A  Review  (V,ll) 
View  selected  films  on  child  maltreatment 
11*    Refer  to  student  options  for  Performance  Objectives  1  and  2  for  II  A. 
12,    Conclude  with  assessment  measures. for  Performance  Objectives  1  through  5* 
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EVALUATION 
for 

V*    The  Problem  of  Child  Maltreatment 


SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1  THROUGH  3 
UNIT  V.    THE  PROBUEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objective  One:  The  student  will  be^  able  to  identify  the 
individual  and  societal  problem  of  child  maltreatment- 


Generalisation  A  Sample  Criteria  for 

Performance  Objective         Assessment  Measure  Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

1  ^     STATE  i-he  Ttie^ni  ns 
of  the  term  circum- 

Define th^  term  ci  rcum- 
stantial  in  relation  to 

The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 

utili  zins   the  Tf*smnrce*i 

listed  below: 

stantial  child  mal- 
trea  tment. 

child  maltreatment. 

V  A  Sample  Content  1 

va 

Unit  I 

Unit  II 

2 .     DESCRIBE^  circum- 

Give             examples  of  cir- 

V A  Sample  Content  2 

stantial  child  mal- 
treatment  in  relation 
to  dysfunctions  within 
society. 

cumstantial  child  maltreat- 
ment resulting  from  dys- 
functions within  society* 

V.l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 

3,     DESCRIBE  ciircum- 

Give              examples  of  cir- 

V A  Samj>le  Content  3 

stantial  child  mal- 
trea  tmont  in  re  la  tion 
to  dysfunctions  within 
the  family, 

*- 

cumstantial  child  maltreat- 
ment resulting  from  dys- 
functions within  the  family* 

va 

Unit  I 
Unit  IX 

Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

STATE         -  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth 

something  _ 
DESCRIBE    -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  [to  /list  the 


characteristics  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
e^ent 


1  Thomas  Evaul,  Behavioral  Objectives,  Their  Rationale  and  Development 
O^erchantville,  New  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consultants)  1972 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  TOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1  THROUGH  3 
UNIT  V.    THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instiructloaal  Objective  One:  The  studeat  will  be  able  to  ideatiEy  the  individual 
and  societal  problem  o£  child  maltreatmeat* 


Generalization  A 
Performaace  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria 
Satisfactory  Att^iinmeaf 


The  student  will : 

4,    EXPLAIN  the 
relationship  of  cir- 
cumstantial child  mal- 
treatment to  dysfunc- 
tions .in  the  individual 


In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of 
Circumstantial  child  mal- 
treatment to  dysfunctions 
in  the  caretaker* 

la  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of 
lircumstantial  child  mal- 
treatment to  dysfunctions  in 
the  child. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  belowt 

V  A  Sample  Content  4 


V.l 

tiSit  I 
Uait  II 
Uait  III 
Unit  IV 


5.  '  PREDICT  the 
probability  of  cir- 
cumstantial child  mal- 
treatment in  relation 
to  individual  ability 
to  cope  with  stress. 


In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  importaace  of  the  care- 
taker*s  ability  to  cope  with 
stress  relative  to  circum- 
stantial child  maltreatment* 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  importance  of  the  child*s 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 
relative  to  circumstantial 
child  maltreatment. 


V  A  Sample  Content  5 


va 

Unit  I 

Unit  II 

Unit  III 

Unit  IV 


Key  woi^d      (See  Appendix  A*) 

EXPLAIN  -  to  d^escribe  the  relationship  between  things  and/or 
/^to_^/present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  or 
relationship 

PREDICT  -  to  state  a  possible  conclusion  before  it  occurs 


2  Evaul. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  6,  7,  AND  8  - 
UNIT  V,     THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Instiructional  Ob.lectlvc  One:  'rh«  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  individual 
and  fiocictt'il  problem  o£  child  maltreatment* 


Goiieriilizntion  B 
Pccfonnancc  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Sjsitisf actory  Attainment 


The  student  will : 

6,    STATE  the  meaning 
of  the  term  incidental 
child  maltreatment* 


Define  the  term  incidental 
In  relation  to  child  mal- 
trea  tment . 


7.    DESCRIBE  incidental 
child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  dysfunct 
within  society* 


Give 


cidental  child  maltreatment 
ionsresulting  from  dysfunctions 
wi  thin  society. 


8,     DESCRIBE  incidental 
child  maltreatment  in 
relation  to  dysfunc- 
tions within  the  family 


Give 


examples  of  In- 


examples  of  in- 


cidental child  maltreatment 
resulting  from  disfunctions 
within  the  famfly* 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

V  B  Sample  Content  1 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 


V  B  Sample  Content  2 
V.l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 


V  B  Sample  Content  3 
V.l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 


3  Evaul. 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A.)  _ 

STATE         -  to  make  a. declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth 

somethings   

DESCRIBE    -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  Ao_/list  the  char 

acteristics  of  a  person^  place,  thing,  or  event 
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SAMPLE  ASSTilSSMENT  MEASURES  TOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  9  AND  10 
UNIT  V,     THE  PROBLEM  OF  CiaLD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objective  One:  The'^student:  will  be  able  to  identify  the  individual 
and  societal  problem  o£  child  maltreatment. 


Generalization  B 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment' 


The  student  will : 

9-    EXPLAIN  the 
relationship  of 
incidental  child 
moltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within 
the  individual. 


10*  PREDICT  the 
probabi li  ty  of 
incidental  child 
maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual 
ability  to  cope  with 
stress. 


In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of 
incidental  child  maltreatment 
to "dysfunctions  in  the  care- 
taker. 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of 
Incidental  cbild  maltreatment 
to  dysfunctions  in  the  child. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

V  B  Sample  Content  4^ 
V.l 

Unit  I 

Unit  II 
Unit  III 

unit  IV 


In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  importance  of  the  care- 
taker'a  ability  to  cope  with 
stress  re lat ive  to  incidental 
child  maltreatment* 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  importance  of  the  child's 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 
relative  &o  Incidental  child 
maltreatment* 


V  B  Sample  Content  5 


V.l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 

Unit  III 

Unit  IV 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A-) 

EXPLAIN  -  to  describe  the  relationship  between ' things  and/or 
7^to_/present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  of 
relationship  _     .  , 

PREDICT  -  to  state  a  possible  conclusion  before  it  occurs 


4  Evaul* 
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8jUa>LE  ASSE£i£;MENT  ^ffiASURES  ^FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  H,  12 ,  AND  13 
UNIT  V,    THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Instructional  Objective  One:  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  individual 
and  societal  problem  of  child  maltreatment* 


Generalization  C 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
11.  STATE  the  meaning     befine  the  term  intentional     [utilizing  the  resources 

in  relation  to  child  mal- 
treatment . 


The  student  will 

11 .  SIATE  the  me 
of  the  term  intentional 


child  maltreatment. 


12.     DESCRIBE  inten- 
tional child  maltreat- 
ment in  relation  to 
dysfunctions  within 
society* 


3ive 


tional  child  maltreatment 
resulting  from  dysfunctions 
?f  society. 


13,  DESCRIBE  inten- 
tional child  maltreat- 
ment in  relation  to  dys- 
functions within  the 
family* 


listed  below: 


V  C  Sample  Content  I 


examples  of  inten- 


V.l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 

V  C  Sample  Content  2 


jive 


examples  of  inten- 


tional child  maltreatment 
resulting  from  dysfunctions 
yt  the  family. 


V.l 

Unit  I 
unit  II 

V  C  Sample  Content  3 


V.l 

unit  I 
unit  II 


5  Evaul 


Key  Word^  (See 

Appendix  A*) 

STATE 

to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth 

something   

DESCRIBE  - 

to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  _/to_/list  the 

characteristics  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 

event 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  14  AND  15 
UNIT  V.     THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


Instructional  ObiccLlve  One:  The  student  will  be  nble  to  identiry  tlie  indivlducil 
and  fiociecal  probleHi  of  child  maltreatment* 


Generalization  C 
Performance-  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Cri  teria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will : 

14*  EXPLAIN  the  re- 
lationship oJE  inten- 
tional child  maltreat- 
ment to  dysfunctions 
within  the  individual* 


15,  PREDICT  the 
probability  of 
i ntentional  child 
maltreatment  in 
relation  to 
individual  ability 
to  cope  with  stress- 


In  i\  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship 
of  intenticuial  child  mal- 
treatment to  dysfunctions 
in  the  caretaker* 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of 
intentional  child  maltreatment 
to  dysfunctions  in  the  child. 


In  a  brief  paragraph^  explain 
the  importance  of  the  care- 
taker's ability  to  cope  with 
stress  relative  to  intentional 
child  maltreatment* 

In  a  brief  paragraph,  explain 
the  importance  of  the  child's 
ability  to  cope  with  stress 
relative  to  intentional  child 
maltreatment/ 


ICev  Word      (See  Appendix  A,) 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

V  C  Sample  Content  4 
V,l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 

Unit  III 
Unit  IV 


V  C  Sample  Content  5 


V,l 

Unit  I 
Unit  II 
Unit  III 
Unit  IV 


EXPLAIN      to  describe  the  relationship  between  things  and/or 
/_to_/present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  or 
relationship 

PREDICT  "  to  state  a  possible  conclusion  before  it  occurs 


6  Evaul- 
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SiVMPLE  ^t;Kl^sS^a3NT  MmUllES  l^OR  PERFOKMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1,  2,  AND^  3 
UMIT  V.     TIE  PROBLEM  OF  CHIL^^IALTREATMENT 

Enstructional  Objective  'f^jot  The  scudenc  will  be  able  to  scate  the  provisions 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  child  maltreatment  l^iw. 


Generalization  L 
Performance  Objec-tive 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


,  Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will : 

1-    DESCRIBE  briefly 
the  chronology  and 
extent  of  child  abuse 
.and  neglect  law  in 
the  U*S, 


In  a  brief  paragraph, 
describe  the  chronology 
and  extent  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  law  in  the  U-S. 


2*     STATE  the  provisionsp: 
of  the  federal  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treabnent  Act  of  1974 


3,     STATE  the  pro- 
visions of  the  state 
law  for 

a)  abuse 

b)  neglect 


n  outline  form,  state  the 
provisions  of  the  federal 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1974, 


In  otitline  form,  state  the 
provisions  of  the  state  law' 
for 

3)  abuse 
neglect 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  belowt 

V  B  Sample  Content  1 

V.3  V.9 
V-4  V,10 
V,ll 

Transparencies  7-12 


V  B  Sample  Content  1 
V.5  V,10 
V,8  V,ll 
V,9 

Transparency  5 
Transparency  6 


V  B  Sample  Content  2 


V,6 
V,7 
V.8 


V,9 
V.  lo 

V-11 


Transparencies  7-12 


Key  Word      (See  Appendix  A*) 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  ./^co_/list  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  person,  place,   thing,  or  event 

STATE        -  to  make  a  declarative  word  phrase  setting  forth 
some  thing 


7  Evaul* 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES.  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  4  AND  5 
UKfIT  V.    THE  PROBLEM  OP  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Instructional  Objectrive  'Cwo:  The  student  will  be  able  to  state  the  provisions 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  child  maltreatment  law. 


Generalization  B  Sample 
Performance  Objective         Assessment  Measure 


The  student  will: 

4-    COMPARE  the  state 
law  with  the  local 
(Montgomery  County) 
law  for 

a)  abuse 

b)  neglect 


In  outline  fonn,  compare 
the  state  law  with  the  local 
(Montgomery  County)  law  for 

a)  abuse 

b)  neglect 


Cri  teria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 

The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

V  B  Sample  Content  2 
V.6  V.IO 

V.7  vai 

V,8 

Transparencies  7-12 

V  B  Sample  Content  3  and  4 
V.l  V.9 

V.6  vao 

V.7  V,ll 

V.  8 

VI,  3 

Transparencies  7  -  X2 


5-    DESCRIBE  in  detail 
the  local  reporting 
process  for 

a)  abuse 

b)  neglect 


In  outline  form,  describe 

in  detail  the  local  reporting 

process  for 

a)  abuse 

b)  neglect 


Key  word        (See  Appendix  A-) 

COMPARE     -  to  list  the  similarities  and  differences  of  things 

DESCRIBE  -  to  state^a  verbal  picture  or  /^to_/list  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  person,  place,  things  or  event 


8  Evaul- 
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CLASS  RECORD  FORM 

UNIT  V;    TilE  PROULEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREA'UMENl* 
CLASS   


S  SATISFACTORY 
U  =  UNSATISFACTORY 


PERIOD 


INSTRUCT lOMAL  OBJECTIVE  ONE:     '^^^  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  Individual  and 

societal  problem  of  ehlld  maltreatnient. 


NAME 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 ' 

- 

- 



— 

■ 

-  ) 

S 

AVERAGE  % 

U 

— 

253a 

2B7 


\ 


STUDENT 


GRADE  KEY 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERTORMAJJCE  OBJECTIVES 

U  UNSATISFACTORY  for  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

60%  SATISFACTORY  -  CREDIT  for  COURSE 


riJ^AL  GRADE 


TOTAL  %  SATISFACTORY  fcr  COURSE  . 
TOT.'U.  %  UNSATISFACTORY  for  COURSE. 


INDIVIDUAL  SrJDENT  RECORD 


PERFORHANCE  OBJECTIVES 


AVERAGE  X 
Instructional 
Objectives 

$  U 


UNIT  I 

! 

— 1 

f 
1 
\ 
1 

! 
1 

Objective 

1 

2 

3    t   4    1  5 
i 

6 

7 

1 

8 

1 

UNIT  II 

liisc  rue  Clonal 

Objective 

T 

1 

\ 
f 

! 

 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

UNIT  III 
Instructional 
, Objective 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

UNIT  IV 

Instructional 

Objective 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

d 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

16 

UNIT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  One 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

■ 

13 

14 

15 

UNIT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  Two 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UKIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  Orie 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
Objective  Two  i 

1 

2 

00  w 
00  ^ 


CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

V*    The  Problem  o£  Child  Maltreatment 

1*  Definition  of  Terms  (V»l) 

2.  ''Child  Abuse  in  the  United  States"  (V.2) 

3.  "Child  Abuse  Legislation  in  the  1970's"  (V.3) 

4.  "Child  Abuse:    Attempts  to  Solve  the  Problem  by  Reporting  Laws"  (V.4) 

5.  "The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974"(V.5)  ~ 

6.  Child  Abuse;    Maryland  State  Child  Maltreatment  Law  (V.6) 

7.  Child  Neglect:    Maryland  State  Child  Maltreatment  Law  CV»7) 
8*  "Defining  Emotional  Neglect"  (V.8) 

9.  "Preparing  for  a  Neglect  Proceeding;    A  Guide  for  the  Social  Worker"  CV,9) 

10-  "The  Problem  of  the  Battered  Child"  (V.IO) 

11,  "Child  Abuse  Syndrome:    A  Review"  (V.ll) 

12,  Instructional  Materials  for  Units  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 

13,  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


^DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  (V.l) 


Circumstantial 


adj. 


I:  belonging  to,  consisting  in^  or 
dependent  upon  circumstances 


Incidental 


adj. 


occurring  merely  by  chance  or  without 
intention  or  calculation. 


Intentional 


adj. 


1:    done  by  intention  or  design 


Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974* 
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V.     rilE  PROBLEM  Of  CHILD  MWlTREA'IHENT  (V.2) 

(Exerpt  £rom  CinUJ  ABUSE  by  Je;m  Yavis  Jones,  Edxicicion  and  Public  Welfare 
Division,  Congressional  Rpsenrch  Service,  Library  of  Congress  75-97-ED) 

I.    CHILD  ABUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ironically,  it  may  very  well  "be  the  abhorrence  of  child  abuse  which  has  made 
it  such  a  slow-moving  area  of  both  Federal  and  State  legislation.    The  very  idea 
that  a  parent,  who  is  supposed  to  love  and  protect  his  offspring,  could  be  respons- 
ible for  his  or  her  child's  physical  injury,  or  even  death,  is  so  repulsive  that 
many  are  reluctant  to  believe  it,    Our  c-Djrts  and  legislatures  have  also  been 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  internal  family  government,  preferring  to  let  the 
families  determine  their  own  laws  and  punishments.    The  implied  "hands-off"  policy 
followed  by  the  government  owes  much  to  our  close  as'^sociation  with  English  Common 
Law.    Under  this  Common  Law,  the  right  of  the  father  to  custody  and  control  of  his 
children  was  considered  virtually  absolute,  even  where  this  was  at  odds  with  the 
welfare  of  the  child.    This  has  carried  over  to  some  extent- in  our  own  legal  system. 

Early  History  of  Child  Abuse  in  the  U.S. 

In  colonial  America,  the  father  ruled  both  his  wife  and  his  children*  Parental 
discipline  was  severe,  and  parents,  teachers  and  ministers  found  justification  for 
stern  disciplinary  measures  in  the  Bible- 

Legally  speaking,  the  early  American  chile!  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the 
property  of  his  parents.    It  was  not  unusual  for  a  child  to  be  bound  out  to  other 
households  as  an  indentured  servant  or  apprentice.    The  shortage  of  labor  in 
colonial  America,  as  well  as  the  strongly  pervasive  Puritah^^work  ethic,  was 
reflected  in  early  laws.    In  1642  a  Massachusetts  statute  required  parents  and 
masters  to  provide  for  the  "calling  and  imploymenf  [sic]  of  their  children."!^ 

Early  laws  made  a  distinction  between  apprenticeship  and  servitude  (the 

former  requiring  training  in  a  trade)  but  this  was  not  a Iways^ fol lowed.  Eventually, 

two  forms  of  apprenticeship  evolved.    Under  a  voluntary  apprenticeship,  the  child 

and  his  parents  entered  into  an  agreement  on  their  own  initiative*    The  other  form. 

1/   Order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1642,  Massachusetts  Records,  II 
(1853):    8-10,  * 
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compulsory  apprenticeship,  resulted  from  the  practice  of  binding  out  dependent 
children,  who  had  little  or  no  say  in  the  choice  of  their  master  or  trade.    As  time 
went  on  idws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  binding  out  of  infants*  but  the  practice 
of  binding  out  children  beyond  infancy  continued- 

The  eailiest  recorded  trial  case      child  abuse  involved  a  master  and  his 
apprentice-?/    In  Salem*  Massachusetts »  in  1639»  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marmaduke 
Verry  wan  arraigned  for  the  death  of  his  apprentice-    The  evidence  given  stated 
that  the  boy  had  been  ill-treated  and  subject  to  "unreasonable  correction"  by  his 
maf^ter^    However,  the  boy*s  own  charge  that  his  master  had  been  responsible  for 
the  fracture  of  his  skull  (which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  death)  was  called  to 
question  by  testimony  that  he  had  told  someone  else  that  the  injury  was  the  result 
of  falling  from  a  t  ree •    The  de fend ant  was  acquitted . 

In  1643,  a  master  was  executed  for  causing  the  death  of  his  servant  boy, 1/ 
and  in  1655  in  Plymouth  a  master  was  tried  and  "was  subsequently  found  guilty  of 
Rarr. la jqiiter  and  ordered  'burned  in  the  hand*  and  all  his  goods  confiscated*"^^ 
Other  early  recorded  cases  show  the  masters  of  servant  children  being  admonished 
tor  aDuse  and  in  some  cases  the  children  being  freed  from  indenture  because  of 
iH-treatment,    In  1700,  Virginia  issued  specific  laws  for  the  protection  of  ser- 
vants against  mistreatment. 

As  can  be  seen*  most  of  the  early  recorded  cases  of  child  abuse  were  speci- 
fically related  to  offenses  committed  by  masters  upon  servants  and  did  not  reflect 
any  movement  toward  protecting  children  from  abusive  treatment  by  their  own  parents, 

2/"  WinthropT  John.    The  History  of  New  England  from  1630-1649,    J.  Savage,  ed; 

Boston,  V,  K  1853:  318-319, 
3/  Rev.  John  Eliot's  Records  of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury*  Massachusetts,  Sixth 

R-^port  of  Boston  Record  Commissioners*  Bostonr*  1881:  187, 
4/  Children  and  Youth  in  America:    a  Documentary  History  1600-1865,    R,  Bremner, 

ed.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Press,  v,  1,  1970:  123, 
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Whatever  court  action  there  was  involving  family  matters  was  limited  to  the  removal 
of  children  from  "unsuitable"  home  environments,    "Unsuitable*'  usually  referred  to 
the  parents  not  providing  their  children  with-a  good  religious  upbringing*  or 
refusing  to  instill  in  them  the  value  of  the  work  ethic.    There  were  two  cases  in 
Massachusetts  in  1675  and  1678  in  which  children  were  removed  because  of  "unsuitable" 
homes. "-"^    In  the  first  casej  the  children  were  removed  because  the  father  refused 
to  see  that  they  were  "put  forth  to  service  as  the  law  directs-"^-^    The  second  case 
gave  similar  justification  for  the  removal  of  the  children,  with  that  offense  being 
compounded  by  the  refusal  of  the  father  to  attend  church  services. 

The  removal  of  childre)i  from  such  "unsuitable"  home  environments  did  not  reflect 
any  concern  about  the  , physical  abuse  of  children  and,  in  fact,  may  have  been  respons- 
ible for  putting  them  into  a  more  potentially  dangerous  environment.    It  was  a  common 
practice  for  children  who  were  dependent  upon  public  support  to  be  bound  out*  These 
children  would  be  auctioned  off  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  would  then  accept  his  pay-' 
ment  from  public  funds  and  take  the  child  as  a  servant  or  apprentice- 
In  the  larger  cities  where  the  problem  of  poverty  was  greater,  dependent  chil- 
dren were  Put  into  almshouses.    Conditions  in  these  public  poorhouses  were  bad 
enough  for  adult  paupers^  let  alone  young  children.    It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  major  efforts  were  made  to  provide  separate  residences 
for  children,  and  it  was  not  ufitil  then  that  public  recognition  of  the  abuse  of  these 
children  in  institutions  was  noted. 

The  dearth  of  recorded  family  child  abuse  cases  in  early  American  history  sug- 
gests the  general  tendency  of  the  courts  to  allow  parents  their  own  discretion  in 
determining  the  itind  and  degree  of  home  discipline.    Parents  were  considered  immune 


5/ 
6/ 


Ibid,  p. 
Ibid,  p. 


41-42. 
41. 
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from  prosecution  unless  the  punishment  was  beyond  the  bound  of  "reasonableness"  in 
relation  to  the  offense,  or  excessive,  or-the  child  injured  permanently, Z/ 

In  1840,  there  was  a  criminal  case  in  Tennessee  which  involved  parental  pro^ 
secution  for  excessive  punishment.    "The  evidence  showed  that  the  mother  struck  the 
child  with  her  fists,  and  had  pushed  her  head  against  a  wall  and  that  the  parents 
had  whipped  her  with  a  cowskin,  tied  her  to  a  bedpost  with  a  rope  for  two  hours, 
and  switched  her.    The  court  reversed  the  parents  conviction  holcjing  that  whether 
punishment  was  excessive  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide  rather  than 
a  question  of  law. "5/ 

Early  Reform  Movements      Children  as  Animals 

It  was  not  until  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  public 
authorities  began  to  intervene  in  cases  of  parental  neglect.    Host  of  the  reform 
movements  were  directed  toward  children  in  institutions,  however,  and  were  aimed  at 
preventing  a  neglected  child  from  entering  a  life  of  crime. 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  helpful  of  all  reform  campaigns  for  child 
protection  was  that  launched  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  (ASPCA).    In  1874,  a  church  worker  sought  the  help  of  the  President  of  the 
ASPCA  on  behalf  of  an  abused  child.    Thefcase  concerned  a  ten-year-old  foster  child 
named  Mary  Ellen  Wilson  who  was  the  victim  of  child  abuse.    At  that  time  there  were 
-laws  which  protecteil  animals  but  no  local,  State,. or:;Federal  laws  to  protect  children. 
The  case  was  presented  to  the  court  on  the  theory  that  the  child  was  a  member  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  same  protection  which  the  law  gave 
to  animals. 9/ 

77   Thomas.  Mason  P.    Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.    Part  I:    Historical  Overview, 

Legal  Matrix  and  Social  Perspectives.    North  Carolina  Law  Review,  v.  50:  305. 
8/    Ibid.  p.  305.  - 

9/    New  York  Times,  April  10,  11,  1874,  and  December  27,  1875. 
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In  the  aftermath  of  public  Indignation  over  the  case,  Elbrldge  Gerry,  the 
lawyer  Wtio;>^ presented  the  ASCPA,  founded  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  private  group  and  later 
incorporated*  Legislation  was  soon  passed  in  New  York  and  cruelty  societies  were 
authorized  to  file  compl3ints  for  the  violation  of  any  laws  relatfhg  to  children^ 
and  law  enforcement  and  court  officials  were  required  to  aid  the  societies. 

Similar  societies  were  soon  organized  1n  other  cities  throughout  the  country 
and  by  1922  there  were  57  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children^  and 
307  humane  societies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children.    With  the  advent  of 
government  intervention  into  child  welfare  the  number  of  these  societies  has 
declined. 

Recent  Developments 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  lack  of  prosecution  in  child  abuse  cases  has 
always  been  the  difficulty  In  determining  whether  the  physical  injury  was,  in  fact,, 
a  case  of  deliberate  assault  or  an  accident.    In  recent  years,  however,  doctors 
the  area  of  pediatric  radiology  have  been  able  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
repeated  child  abuse  through  more  sophisticated  developments  in  x-ray  technology. 
These  advances  have  allowed  radiologists  to  see  more  clearly  such  things  as  subdur^il 
hematomas  (blood  clots  around  the  brain  resulting  from  blows  to  the  head)  and  abnormal 
fractures.    This  has  brought  about  more  recognition  of  the  widespread  incidence  of 
child  abuse  and  public  reaction  has  been  on  the  rise. 

State  Legislation 

The  discovery  of  the  bruised  and  weighted  down  body  of  three-year  old  Roxanne 
Felumero  in  the  East  River  In  196g  set  off  particular  furor  when  it  was  discovered 
that  just  two  months  prior  to  her  death  her  parents  had  been  brought  before  the  New 
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York  .Fcitrii  1>  Court  for  alleged  neglect  and  abuse,  and  the  judge  had  released  the 
CM  M  D-)C<  t<;  rheu^  custody*  The  inability  of  the  courts  to  conclusively  prove 
tne  crinnnil  a[:t  of  child  abuse  can  lead  to  just  this  kind  of  tragic  situation. 

Tht;  ^^rnt5lL*iii  of  protecting  a  child  from  abuse  is  a  particularly  difficult  one, 
for.it  involves  a  victim  who  often  will  not,  or  cannot  testify  against  hii  or  her 
dttackt^*^;  it  is  usually  coimiitted  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  even  when  it  is 
n,*ported,it  is  difficult  to  prove  In  the  absence  of  eyewitnesses. 

All  fifty  states  have  some  form  of  child  abuse  laws.    These  are  basically 
coricerni^i  with  reporting  laws  which  encourage  or  require  the  reporting  of  suspected 
c^iiid  '^bus^'  (usually  by  doctors  and  other  professional  per5;ons);  criminal  law  pro- 
vision?; tc  punish  those  who  abuse  children;  juvenile  court  acts,  and  State  legisla- 
tion to  establish  or  authorize  protective  services  for  children. 

Between  1.963  and  1969,  all  fifty  State  legislatures  passed  some  kind  of  child 
abuse  reporting  statute<  and  all  but  four  had  mandatory  requirements  for  reporting. 
(See  Part  in-8  —The  Laws  for  Reporting  Child  Abuse.)    It  is  estimated  that  there 
a^ft  thousands  of  cases  of  child  abuse  which  remain  unreported  every  year.    The  prob- 
lem is  difficult    to  solve  through  legislation.    The  reluctance  of  people  to  get 
involved,  rind  the  possibility  of  civil  suits  against  them  if  they  do,  seems  to 
remain  J  deterrent*  despite  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  States  have  passed  some 
forru  of  immunity  legislation.    Part  of  the  problem  may  also  lie  in  the  lack  of 
'information  about  the  subject.    The  first  studies  which  appeared  in  the  early  1960's 
were  often  more  sensational  than  informative.    Since  that  time  more  substantive 
studies  have  been  conducted. 

The  degree  of  immunity  given  and  laws  making  the  reporting  of  child  abuse 
mandatory  vary  from  State  to  State.    In  many  States  there  are  penal  sanctions  for 
failure  to  report.    Most  of  these  involve  financial  penalties,  but  there  are  a  few 
States  which  have  criminaVpenalties.    Because  of  the  variance  of  reporting  laws. 
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legislative  models  hjve  recently  been  proposed  by  such  groups  as  the  United  States 
Chi'ldren's  Bureau,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Federal  Legislation 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  get  involved  In  child  welfare  until  1912,  when 
after  considerable  debate,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  create  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.    This  bill  was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Taft  on  April  9, 
1912,  and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  special  bureau  to  do  research  and  Provide 
information  about  children.    In  1935,  with  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Federal  Government  became  more  directly  Involved  in  child  welfare  services. 
The  grants  were  to  be  used  for  "...the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent 
and  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger^of  becoming  delinquent.*'    (Now  Title 

The  1962  Social  Security  Amendments  required  each  State  to  make  child  welfare 
services  available  throughout  the  State  to  all  children  and  provide  coordination 
between  current  child  welfare  services  (Title  IV-B)  and  the  social  services  under  , 
the  Aid  to  Famililies  With  Dependent  Children  (IV-A)  program^  ..Jhi s  latter  require- 
ment was  to  be  accomplished  by  making  maximum  use  of  child  welfare'  staff  in  pro- 
viding consultation  and  services  for  children  in  families  receiving  public  assist- 
ance.   The  1962  amendment  also  revised  the  definition  of  *'ch11  d^wel fare  services" 

to  specifically  include  reference  to  the  prevention  or  remedying  of  child  abuse^l^^ 
Since  1962,  most  of  the  funds  for  services  for  child  protection  have  been 

spent  under  Title  IV-A  (new  Title  XX,  effective'  October  1,  1975)  which  provides 

services  primarily  for  families  on  welfare?  with  the  major  portion  of  funds  under 

TUT    U.S.  Congress.    Senate.    Committee  on  Finance.    Report  on  H.R.  10606  -  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962.    87th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Washington,  O.C., 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1962;  15. 
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Child  Welfare  Services  (Title  VI-B)  being  spent  on  foster  care.    For  example,  of 
fiscal  year  1972  Federal  arid  non-Federal  expenditures,  it  is  estimated  that  $99.4 
million  was  spent  under  Title  IV-A  SociaV_Services  Program  for  child  protection 
services,  as  compared  to  $8,4  million  for  ;child  protection  services  under  Title 
IV-B.Ii^    Under  Title  IV-B  Federal  funding  has  been  fixed  by  appropriations  acts 
at  between  $46*$50  million  each  of  the  last  several  years,  whereas  under  Title  IV-A 
liiere  is  75%  Federal  matching  and,  up  until  1973,  there  was  completely  open-ended 
funding,    (With  the  enactment  of  P.L,  92-512  a  $2-5  billion  limit  was  placed  on 
Federal  funding  of  Social  Services,) 

Services  for  child  protection  (under  Title  IV-A  &^B)  end  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  removed  from  the  home,  but  may  be  continued  indirectly  through  foster  care  Serv- 
ices for  children  removed  from  a  home  because  of  abusive  treateinent* 

Funds  have  also  been  granted  under  Title  V  (Maternal  and  Child  Health)  for 
research  studies  on  the  subject  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Thus,  Federal  legislative  activity  in  the  area  of  child  abuse  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia)  has  been  concentrated  on  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  child  welfare  and  social  services  and  in  research 
grants.    Traditionally,  the  Federal  government  has  stayed  away  from  specific  legis- 
lation regarding  child  abuse,  considering  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States* 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  perhaps  because  of  increasing  awareness  of  the  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse,  and  the  resulting  public  outcry,  a  number  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress  concerning  mandatory  reporting  requirements  ard  the  creation  of  a 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect* 

On  January  31,  1974,  one  of  these  bills  (S-  1191),  entitled  The  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  was  enacted  (P.L.  93-247). 


1J_/    U.S.  Congress*    Senate,    Committee  on  Finance,    Staff  Data  and  Materials  on 
Social  Service  Regulations,  -  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington,  D,C., 
U,S.  Govt*  Print,  Off,,  1973;    Table  A, 
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V.     rm  PROBLEM  OF  CiaLO  HALTREA-miSKT  (V.3) 


CHILD  ABUSE  LEGISLATION 
)NTHE1970's 

Revised  Edition 


By 

Vincent  De  Francis,  J<D. 
and 

Carroll  L.  Lucht,  J.D. 
CHILD  ABUSE  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  l<)70*s 
SECTION  I 

Till:  LAWS  FOH  RETORTim;  ClilLD  ABllSR 


few  recent  s<>i:ial  causes  h;ivc  aroused  public  scnsibiUiy>  or  creaicd  as 
much  concern,  as  has  our  present  awareness  that  child  abuse  is  a  shocking  UMlity  anU 
a  inoblem  which  knows  no  bounds  in  [elation  lo  economic  or  educational  j^cls  ot^ 
patents. 

While  the  current  wave  of  public  concern  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  the  problem  itself  is  oldt^o  protective  service  workers.  The  first  recorded  child 
protective  case  -  The  Mary  EJ\cn  Caae,  New^York  Cily,  IS74  -  involved  a  grossly 
abtised  child  whose  plight  became  a  "catise  Celeb  re"  when  laws  to  protect  animals 
had  to  be  mvoked  in  her  behalf  because  no  taws  to  protect  children  had  as  yet  been 
enacted. 

Public  indignation  at  parental  disregard  of  the  rights  of  children  and  for 
their  traditional  protective  role  is  frequently  turned  toward  punitive  action  agamst 
parents  who  transgress  ideals  about  family  tesponsibility  for  children.  All  too 
frequently,  however,  the  need  for  constructive  planning;  and  the  need  for  services  on 
behalf  of  the  abused  child  arc  given  only  secondary  consideration  because  of  the 
hostility  engendered  in  the  process  of  pursumg  snnctions  against  offending  parents. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

There  uro  no  :icctiia(c  niitkmal  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  child  abustv 
Several  studies  serve  lo  Ltidox  thi*  size  uf  thu  problem. 

Of  particular  significance  is  a  1962  study  by  t!ie  Oiildten^s  Division  of 
The  American  Hitni;ine  Assocralioir  That  study  reviewed  c.iscs  of  child  abuse 
reporltrd  ni  United  .Stales  newspapers.  The  study  atnassed  ini\>rmation  on  b62 
incidents  culled  from  newspapers  in  48  slates.  The  cases  repiesentcJ  the  grossest 
types  of  chiid  :ibusi?  -  situations  which  wcie  reported  to  law  cnfarccnicni  authorities 
and  which  were  deemed  "newsworthy**  by  the  local  preiw.  Ti  e  severity  of  abuse 
reported  may  he  judged  fioni  the  fact  that  in  178  of  the  cases,  almost  one^fourthof 
the  total,  the  Cliild  died  from  the  injuries. 

The  662  eases  studied  represent  only  that  portion  of  cluid  .^bi^se 
incidence  wlueh  was  identified  and  reported  by  the  press.  For  each  stich  case  making 
the  headlines  there  may  well  be  a  hundred  or  more,  unseen,  unreported  anJ 
unidentifted. 

Educated  estimates  place  the  probable  national  incidence  of  s^^rtous  child 
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ihw  mi^re  thun  10^000  c:iscs  u  year.  There  are.  no  doubt,  tiuny  additional 
;h.ub«w:a:*  4>\<.M^i*s  Ml  wliic)i  tW  mi^tTcuirnetit  is  oflc^  dangerous  proportions*  David 
Gil's  natjimw»<lo"\t»dy  ^al  Uramlris  IJtJivmity  produced  a  rmdin^  of  *^300  cases  nf 
ri.*v*inti'd  thUii  ;itnKo  k>i  tiu*  rutU>n  in  l*>t>7  with  "appruxmiatdy  6,(KH)  cases  f>r 
ainlum^tt  a[»usiv  *  <\i^is  wae  TCpt>itcd  t^>  that  study  hy  central  icf^iitiics  in  the  stutci! 
and  Icrft  ont's. 

Ttit'  Ouldrt^rrs  Divisit>n  of  The  Atjtencan  Humane  A^^tn:iatK^n.  throu^i  a 
k^dtii  frf>iTi  \  \w  United  States  Children's  Buteait  and  the  Oftleo  otdiild  Developments 
vi  in  the  inili:d  ^laL^e^  <if  estabhshuit^ ;^  na<ionul  int'oTfnntion  center  on  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  luwill  M^rvc  as  a  national  clearinghouse  to  collect  intmniation  on  abuse  and 
neglect  on  a  systematic*  ongoing  basis.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  operation  of  the  . 
centet  the  magnitude  of  the  abuse  problem  in  the  United  States  can  be  more 
^curately  documented.  The  Clearinghouseshould  bf  operational  early  in  1974, 

But  even  with  a  means  of  obt^nitig  an  accurate  count  of  reported  ctiild 
abuse  cases,  the  essentia)  question  remains:  How  to  fmd  and  identify  the  vast  number 
of  t:hi)d  abuse  eases  which  are  hidden  from  public  view  and  thus  not  reported.  Not 
Only  did  this  (Question  pose  the  problem  which  promoted  the  move  for  mandatory 
reporting  statutes,  but  it  continues  to  be  the  principal  subject  of  amendatory 
legislation. 

WW  A  REPORTING  LAW? 

The  need  to  discover  and  identify  child  victims  of  abuse  is  the  compelling 
reason  for  devising  a  ca^cfindin^  tool  such  as  the  repotting  law.  Medical  personnel 
came  to  be  selected  a.s  the  principal  target  group  of  the  law's  mandate  as  a  result  of 
ferment  within  medical  circles  where  research  and  study  was  pn^ucing  irrefutable 
evidence  that  M>me  4:ases  ot  4:hild  abuse  can  be  determined  by  medical  diagnosis, 

Nunicroiis  articles  in  niiedical  journals  implore  practiiioners  to  exercise 
peat  cart  when  examinin^i  children  brought  to  them  for  treatment  of  injuries.  All 
too  l'reqUentl>\  they  are  told,,  dtictors  accept  glib  stories  about  sucli  injuries  resulting 
frOm  accidental  caiUe.  Tlie  use  of  X-rays  and  a  study  of  all  symptoms  may  reveal 
Hndings  insonststcnt  with  the  history  given,  and  may  provide  the  doctor  with 
reasonable  cause  to  suspect  inflicted,  rather  than  accidental,  injury.  Failure  to 
recognize  the  "Battered  Child  Syndrome"  could  subject  the  chiJd  to  additional  or 
repeated  mjury  or  even  death. 

The  logic  and  force  of  medical  cbrKern  as  expressed  in  the  literature  has 
focused  attejition  on  the  doctor  as  the  probable  first  responsible  contact  with  child 
Victims  of  abu^e.  Doctors  may  he  the  first  **outsiders*'  with  opportunity  to  see  ;^,id 
exarnine  the  child t  and  the  first  competent  persons  capable  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  positive  action  on  behalf  of  the  child.  Thus,  they  are  seen  as  the  best  resource  for 
early  identification  and  reporting  of  such  cases  as  are  brought  to  them  for  treatment. 

But  are  doctors  willing  to  voice  their  suspicions  by  reporting  these  cases 

when  the  diagnosis  of  inflicted  injuries  is  not  clear  cut  -  particularly  tn  the  face  of  a 
dental  by  the  parents?  Would  such  reporting  expose  doctors  to  the  possibility  of  a 
legal  action  fut  money  damages?  Would  doctors  feel  that  such  repotting  runs  counter 
to  ethical  considerations  in  regard  to  privileged  communication  between  doctor  and 
fMtient? 

Tr  t>veic^>ni4*  these  blocks  to  free  reporting,  legisbttutt  has  been  enacted 
maloiig  reporting  nf  dtitd  abuse  mandatory,  and  providing  immunity  from  legal 
action  to  pcfstitis  making  a  report.  These  laws  also  include  a  waiver  of  the 
doctor -patjerif  privilege.  Waiver  of  the  hust^and-wife  privilege  frees  a  spouse  to  testify 
aboot  abuse  committed  by  the  other  spouse. 

Ptr^eedoral  matters  regarding  the  manner  and  ntethod  of  reporting  are 
dealt  with^  An  imnrcdiate  inal  report  by  telephone  to  be  followed  by  a  written  report 
is  cornmonlv  :eqiijrt:d.  AKo  incloded  are  re<]uirements  covering  content,  i^e„  age  of 
the  child,  names,  addresses,  etc. 
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b  3  sUteinent  <>f  lUc  pttr^niSf  to  he  st.*rvvil  hv  jIil*  (0|nirt.  OliVJtutsly <  flJt^  core 
objccfivc  is  ejriy  tJontirii:;ition  ol  chifdien  wlio  h:»v4'  tuTd  pli>Mcally  iitiunai,  u>  (Ikji 
they  can  bi*  ( U  treated  tor  present  jrijurics  and      protected  from  further  abuse. 

Achieving  tht  first  pront;  uf  t\\h  objective  "-treating  children's  injuries- 
pre^nts  n<i  serioiJs  pT(>blL'tn  except  e:tsos  svheve  p:ue»l^,  for  rehgtouji  othe? 
scruples,  nuy  refuse  pej  niissum  ior  needed  tiicdieni  *;are.  Depending  on  the  specifics 
of  eaeh  su*;h  cuse,  that  prnblem  ejn  be  dealt  with  by  invoking;  ihe  authority  iif  the 
juvenile  court  to  ordtr  iteecss;iry  nicdie;il  care  over  parcntiii  ohjectjons. 

The  second  par(  of  Jhe  objcciivc  is  one  where  different  appranehcs  may 
be.  and  are  beingi  used.  Merc  wl-  arc  K>okins  at  Jhc  pattern  a  eommuniiy  creates  f(ir 
tfcating  the  situation  so  as  1o  prtitcet  the  elnld  from  fuither  injury.  Consideration  of 
this  paint  teijuires  that  *e  examine  vthai  process  the  community  employs  to  prevenl 
additional  abuse^ 

THE  EMOTIONAL  CUMATC  OFTEN  5;UPmRlS  PROSECUTION 

As  nn(ed  earlier,  ihc  f:ener:d  ;iffitud<:  toward  flie  problem  of  child  Mhuse. 
and  a  eomriion  roacinui  people  wht-n  eiMirr*>iited  wifh  the  brutal  facts,  is  shock 
and  anger.  A  rr:ttMr;il  euns4N|uoiier  is  Llic  desire  to  cxjeT  retribution -to  punish 
unnatural  parents  for  titcir  aets  0l  cruelty. 

Whcic  K\\\n  phtU^soptiy  ptcvLids.  n^poTtrnf^  legi^ilaiion  is  viewed  ^^  a  tool 
for  rdenttfymi;  paifjits  who  (nisUoal  L'hitdfcn  so  ihjit  soiriety  may  deal  with  Ihcm  for 
the  crimi'  of  ihdd  :ibtise. 

What  are  the  merits  of  this  approach?  On  the  positive  side,  vjc  can  say 
that  justice,  in  the  strict  lepil  sense,  is  sought  to  be  served.  The  negatives,  however, 
are  manyi 

Criminal  prosecution  requires  proof  through  evidence  which* establishes 
the  culpabUity  of  a  parent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Because  these  acts  usually 
take  place  in  the  privjcy  of  the  home,  without  outside  witnesses,  and  because 
parents,  with  rare  exception,  are  mutually  protecriviT  in  these  cases,  lack  of  evidence 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  which  parent  was  the  offender,  or  to  ^stain  the  legal 
burden  of  proof.  An  nnsucce.ssful  prosecution  may  subject  the  child  victim  to 
increased  hazards  for  he  will  be  expo^ied  to  ihe  care  of  a  parent  who.  in  addition  to 
his  other  problems,  may  now  be  embittered  by  his  experience  with  poHce  and  court. 
A  disturbed  parent  rtviy  view  tlie  prosecution's  failure  to  find  him  guilty  of  child 
abuse  as  a  license  lo  continue  u>  abuse. 

Other  factors  miti^jttr  :ipm%t  vtewint:  mandatory  reporting  as  a  means 
for  identifyiii|(  and  prosecutmp  offendini;!  purenls.  If  seeking  medical  attention  for 
the  injured  chikl  nuy  cxpoSc  u  parent  to  the  possibiUly  of  crmiinal  prosecution,  feai 
of  the  consequences  nuy  prevent  taking  j  child  for  medical  help  until  the  situation 
becomes  acute -or.  peihaps.  until  too  kite  to  help  the  child*  Of  equal  weight  is  the 
concern  of  doctors  who  tn^ty  resist  reporting  cases  if  by  so  doing  they  become 
involved  as  witnesses  in  a  crimin;il  prtKceding  a^;ainst  the  parenLs.  Because  doctors 
identify  with  the  "helping"  ethic,  tlicy  would  Hnd  repugnant  anything  which  places 
them  in  a  punitive  role.  Hie  neH  tesult  coidd  be  a  stale  mate -and  a  defeat  of  the  law's 
objective  to  encourni;e  it^porting  arid  early  cascfrnding. 

An  additional  cofusideration  is  the  fact  thjt  punishment  of  abusing 
parents  through  criminal  prosecution  doi-s  not  correct  the  fundamental  cause  of  their 
behavior.  If  wc  ret.'o£^i7e  the  mental,  physical  :md  emotional  inadequacies  of  Ihcse 
people  then  we  must  recognize  tlhit  prtKCCution  aiid  punishment  will  not  produce 
irvte  change  in  their  beh.ivior.  At  best  it  ;:an  only  produce  surface  compUance^^  with 
deeper  motivational  forces  remamirii;  ijntrcaied  M\d  ^he  envttional  damage  to  their 
personality  becoming,  greater  as  a  result  of  the  punitive  cxpcrtence,. 
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This  is  001  to  say  that  parents  should  never  be  prosecuted  for  child 
abuse.  Certainly,  the  community^  has  n  duty  to  act  apaiciM  parents  who  comnut 
heinous  criminal  acts  ag;iinst  children.  Where  a  felony  has  been  committed  this  duty 
cannot  be  evaded.  But  the  decision  cif  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  in  :i  given  case 
should  rest  with  the  county  prosecutor.  In  making  tliis  decision  he  must  also  consider 
what  happef^s  to  children.  No  dcci^;ion  to  pttisecute  parents  con  afford  to  oveilook 
the  necessity  for  udcquate  planning  fur  the  abused  child  and  p^cr  children  in  the 
.  family-  ■ 

SOOAL  PLANNING  FOR  CHILDREN  MEETS  THEIR  NEEDS  BEST 

The  second  approach  is  r*)Oted  hi  a  philo5;ophy  whicli  sees  the  purpose  o\' 
casefinding  to  be  the  discovery  of  children  who,  because  of  abuse,  need  the  care  and 

protection  of  the  community.  The  community  canics  out  this  responsibility  by 
-  making  available  the  protective  sociaJ  services  which  will  (I)  prevent  further  abuse  of 
the  child  and  (2)  meet  the  child's  needs  through  social  services  and  socioJ  planning  to 
assure  maximum  protection.  ^  > 

This  approach.. is. ser\fed  best  if  the  reporting,  at  the  outset  Js  directed  to 
the  child  protective  program  the  community.  Such  services  are  usually  found  in 
the  public  child  welfare  agency. 

Child  protective  programs  are  especially  qualified  to  '"reach  out''  to 
faitiilies  where  children  are  neglected  or  abused.  Their  functional  responsibility 
'  requires  that  they: 

(t)    explore  and  determine  the  facts  of  neglect  or  abuse, 

(2)  assess  and  evaluate  the  damage  to  children. 

(3)  initiate  appropriate  social  work  services  io  remedy  the  situation, 
and^ 

(4)  invoke  the  authority  of  the  juvenile  court  in  those  situations  vi'herc 
removal  from  parental  custody  must  be  sought  in  the  best  interests 
of  children. 

The  * 'help  in  g  thro  ugh-*iocial-scrviccfv"  philosophy  i't  stretched  to  include 
tlK  parents.  This  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  destructive  p3rental  hdiavior  is 
symp,'omatic  of  deeper  emotioniti  problems.  Rarely  is  child  abuse  the  product  ot 
wanton,  willful  or  deUberate  acts  of  cruelty.  It  results  from  emotion3l  immaturity 
and  from  bck  of  capacity  for  coping  with  the  pressures  and  tensions  of  modern 
living.  Parents  who  abuse  children  are  frequently  people  with  personality  defects  or 
character  disorders.  They  may  be  neurotic,  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  ilLThc 
symptoms  of  their  dtsorg;inized  state  are  manifested  in  deviant  behavior  and  bursts  of 
violence  or  anger  directed  at  other  people,  including  their  children. 

Many  of  these  parents  may  themselves  have  been  victims  of  parental 
neglect  or  abuse,  and  their  behavior  is  a  reflection  of  what  they  were  exposed  to  as 
children^  Most  of  them  are  not  capable  of  providing  adequate  care  for  their  children 
without  outside  help. 

What  such  parents  need  is  help  help  and  treatment.  They  need  services 
to  guide  and  counsel  (hem  tiiward  accepting  their  responsihititks  as  parents  -  to 
rebuUd  their  damaged  personalities  -  to  give  ihcm  (he  strength  and  stability  to 
successfully  live  up  to  parental  roles. 

But  while  many  p3rents  will  respond  to  skilled  services,  some  parents 
cannot  be  hcJped.  Olhors  tMouot  be  ht'lpcd  stJon  enough  avoid  Uk'  risk  l^I  exposing 
their  children  to  more  abuse.  In  such  cast's  (he  protective  Social  service  will  take 
tction  througli  the  juvt'nile  court  to  remove  the  child  from  a  dangerous  situatioiu 
The  best  interest  of  the  cliiU  -  his  very  safety  -  nuy  dictate  removal  from  the  home 
as  an  immediate  :tnd  nccess3Ty  action.  Decisions  of  this  type  require  mature^ 
experienced  judgn:ent.  plus  skill  and  training  in  handling  childrcrrs  problems. 
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With  these  philos<*phicjl  tMasidrnituins  as  a  hackuTound  let  us  cxmnine 
the  lepislntion  I'liu^'toJ  r<i  iiiiptenicrU  llicm- 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

The  grim  rcnSiiy  tif  child  *ibusc  anti  the  shocking  rcvelatiuns  of  research 
in  this  area  spurred  conimumtics  inio  socia)  action,  hiblic  concern  and  recogyiihon  of 
need  pressured  Icgislalive  budies  into  fiiviug  attention  to  the  problem  at  a  paee  with 
liltle  precedent  in  recent  legislative. history. 

lt\  the  span  vf  four  legislative  years  all  50  states  enacietl  laws  seeking 
reports  of  injuries  inflicted  on  ehildjen.  The  rush  to  go  on  rettord  on  behalfof  child 
victims  of  abuse  beg;in  wtth  the  introduction  of  IS  bills  in  1963.  Of  thai  numbert  I  I 
achieved  passage  that  year.  These  were  the  first  such  laws  anywhere.* 

T^lc  tempo  continued  m  l%4t  a  legislative  off-year »  with  10  additional 
states  passing  similar  laws.  The  moincnmm  reached  full  pitch  in  l9t>5  when  26  states 
were  added  to  the  Kwler  of  stales  witlv  reporting  laws^  Pive  states  -  Cahfortua* 
MmncsolJ,  Ohio.  Oregon  and  Tennessee  begjn  a  second  gfvronnd  with  the  l^f'5 
scssinns  <>f  Jheit  l^-'pslutures.  pasfnig  Jiiu*«dfnents  t<j  reporting  h^w^;  enacted  in  I96J 
ur  I9M. 

Jviniie  of  thi*  laws  achimnj^  passage  in  the  4-yraf  penod  were  hastily 
Conceived  :ind  lellei  t  puhlic  indignation  again^^t  parents  wim  abuse  clhUlreiiH  Most  of 
them,  howi'vcr,  weri'  more  thtniglitruily  prepared.  Tlicy  sliow  awareness  «r  the 
imperative  need  tor  protective  ukv,]\  services  on  behalf  of  cliiU  victims  if  they  are  to 
be  truly  protecled. 

The  laws  are  characterized  by  many  differences  in  form  and  substance. 
Some   of  the  differences    arc  minor  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  differing 
administrative  or  organizational  structure  in  each  state.  Other  differences  arc  more 
"  generic  and  reflect  a  variance  in  the  philosophy  of  how  to  ireal  the  problem  of  child 
abi^se.  This  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  approaches  disctjssed  above. 

The  laws  also  contain  many  areas  of  common  agreement  and  areas  of 
conformity  with  suggested  legislation  and  guidelines  developed  by  national  agencies 
promoting  mandatory  reporting  laws.  ^  . 

The  degree  nf  conf^TrmilVi  the  extent  of  common  agrccmcriti  the  sratcd 
-.  or  implied  pluloi^ophy  uitd  ihc  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ibe  5J  enaetments  (50 
slates.  J  territories)  arc  reviewed  and  assessed  in  the  analysis  which  follows.- 


STATIJS  OP  REPORTING  LEGISLATION 

In  the  seclions  which  follow  we  have  reflected. recent  changes  \n  tl^e 
reporting  laws  wf  the  50  states.  As  reported  earlier,  although  these  laws  arc  a  rather 
new  development,  individual  state  legislatures  have  developed  a  passion  for  tinkemig 
with  them.  Each  legislative  session  has  seen  a  rash  of  bills  introduced  on  the  subject 
of  child  abuse.  Most  are  consigned  to  the  wasteland  of  bills  which  fail  of  passage. 
Some  make  the  successful  transition  into  law<  Eighteen  stales  and  the  Virgin  Ishnds 
modified  their  reporting  laws  between  I9f*7  and  1970  when  the  first  edition  of  Oi//d 
Abuse  Lff[istation  in  the  !970x  was  published,  in  Ihe  ensuing  three  years  a  total  of 
37  states  enacted  substantive  amendments  -  17  of  those  conurig  during  the  1973 
legislative  sessions. 


'Catttofma  w.is  reputed  to  have  an  earlier  iaw,  but  it  cJid  not  speclficanv  T^]r.i^  to 
children.  The  Ofd  law  required  reporting  of  any  injuries  inflietvcl  by  any  oenon  ki 
vioLilion  ot  Arty  P^NfijI  law.  Califomi-*  cr>aeted  its  first  chil*^  abuse  tepof  tmg  law 
1963,inc)ajTH;iu(-tJ  it  io  1965,  1966.  1971,  1972,  ancJ  1973. 
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H(*pnttiTip  hiws  nn*  itigcsliHl  and  cited  in  rotatiiin  to  14  basic  demerits.  To 
tJtaii'ist^iiiJinj;  of  the!  liiws  und  the  analytical  discus^iun,  t)tesc  eienieni!: 
are  defined  below 

1.  Siatement  nf  Purpose 

Statn  iHjIiry  in  reg^ird  to  the  subject  matter  of  a.  specific  law  U  often 
found  a  purpose  clause  which  defines  the  intent  sought  to  be  served  by  a  panicutar 
iegisUtr^c  act.  In  that  ilatcment,  the  legislature  goes  oil  reeord  with  aa  expres^inn  of 
thtt  ultimate  ^mh  und  objectives  which  it  seeks  to  aehieve  by  the  law.  If  there  be 
ambiguities  in  the  legislative  language  the  purpose  clause  serves  as  a  guide- for 
tnterpreiing  or  resolving  duubts  created  by  other  lang;uage. 

Review  of  the  5J  laws  reveals  thai  34  states,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
aii<I  the  Vtrpn  Islands  have  incorporated  a  purpose  clause  in  their  reporting  laws^ 
Tlius,  6S%  oV  lUc  jtitisdiction^i  recognise  the  strengths  which  accrue  to  the  l:iw  when 
it  eoTtt.iins  a  statcnieiit  of  purpose  and  objective*;. 

Afler  defining  the  primary  goal  the  legislators  etaborutt  on  the  statement 
of  purpose  by  ciefinuij;  the  mtchanism  which  they  inlend  to  set  iti  niolK^n  in 
resptmsc  to  a  report  of  vhild  abuse. 

So.  ti^  (he  prunarv  goal  is  added  language  which  broadens  its  scope  and 
app1it:aiion  -  language  which,  at  the  same  time,  idenlifies  legislative  intent  in  rcg^nrd 
to  the  kind  o(  community  resourees  sought  to  be  marshaled  into  action  on  behalf  of 
abi^sed  children  reported  undtr  this  act. 

2.  Age  Limits  for  Reportable  Children 

Therv  \^  considerable  variation  in  the  upper  age  limit  einplovcd  bv  tlie 
states  in  titrHning  the  Ji:e  of  the  child  coming  within  the  protection  of  thv  rcporuiip 
law.  Twcnt)  SIX  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam  have  set  the  uppc*r  age 
limit  3^  18.  five  st^ites  us^  the  age  of  17  and  eight  states  have  estab1i:>hed  16  as  the 
upper  age  limit.  Oregon  and  the  Virgm  Islands  restrict  the  protection  of  the  reporting 
hw  to  ;:hifdrcn  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  ag^  of  1 5.  The  Caltfornb  law  specifies 
the  age  of  12  as  the  upper  limit.  Nine  states  have  reporting  statutes  wtiich  do  not 
specify  the  ^^ge  of  protected  children.  In  lieu  of  a  stated  age  they  employ  the  terms 
"chiUl"  and  ^minor."  thereby  making  it  necessary  to  refer  to  other  parts  of  the 
s:aii\tes  in  order  Xo  determine  the  age  limits. 

Two  states.  D^rlaware  and  Washington,  have  extended  coverage  of  the 
rcpi^tmg  !;iw  to  inclodc  the  rtientally  retarded,  irrespective  of  age.  Nebraska  requires 
a  report  iTJViiktnv  .ibnse  of  any  "incompetent  or  disabled  person."  and  Ohio  provides 
protCLtion  ^'^ipp[t'd  or  otherwise  physically  or  rnentally  liandieapped  child 

under  21  ycar^  of  :]g*:." 

Age  limit;;  based  on  juvenile  court  jurisdictions  seem  most  logical  because 
the  court  is  a  tesoori-e  wiuni*  services  inay  have  to  be  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  chtid 
by  Thv  protective  si>cial  services  in  circumstances  of  acute  risk  and  hazard. 

^.   What  is  Reportable 

T!iis  IS  the  second  important  jurisdictional  element  required  to  bring  a 
■.iM.ri  >i  -'^hi^*  scope  ol  the  law.  For_  a  specific  ease  to  be  reportable  tlic 
ii  pi^Mit.i:  J  ^'MtHi  Timst  have  ''reason  to  believe"*:  "reasonable  cause  to  suspect'*;  or 
*'havc  uMHMuhie  or  iusi  cause  to  believe"  that  a  child's  injuries  were  inflicted  by 
otiirr  ih.ii)  ui'CidftTtjl  means',  or  as  a  res^ilf  o(  abuse  or  neglect.  Whil^  some  of  the 
^t;lttl^(^^  ^aithnri  ^^Mn4:^vtut  different  language^  rheir  meaning  is  substanrially  the 
^mc. 
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The  eVWl  i\m  \xi\yprAp^  is  Hut  the  TL*pc>nor^s  Ubgiiosis  need  nol  be 
absoliMe.  Mc  ilite,^  lu^l  luvi*  to  pr^wc  eonelusivcly .  even  10  hin^selt\  that  the  child  is  a 
victim  inrticiea  injury.  It'  ihc  citcunwtiinccs  iiTc  nuchas  to  cause  Kim  to  feel  doubt 
abuut  th*'  hi^iuiv  tiiviMi:  \\  he  has  iVA^iKi:  u>  ilujhl  the  tnnhfiilni-ss  of  Hie  pefson  whn 
\c\h  htiti  aboiu  tiic  .^1ii\uta  acL'u]ejtl;»l  cause  t^l'  *l*c  ii^jury;  ut  i(  X-ray  01  titliCT 
examiaitiims  tLVCal  svtuptoms  and  lacts  incnnstMeni  \^'ith  Uie  circuTmktnccs 
described,  tiitn  he  has  siilhcienl  "reasoiiuiilc  cause  to  suspect"  tliat  thv  inj^Jfics  may 
have  been  innnted  fatht'r  rhan  accideulaV.  This  wou\d  be  twou^\\  to  satisfy  the 
rcqiiiremeiLK  of  lUc  law. 

4.    [>efi[titii>n  of  Abuw 

Eighteen  stales  have  attempted  to  cnlatpc  uptm  '^reportable  condit ions'' 
by  including  a  dclmitiori  tiT  abuse  m  their  r^portin^  taws.  The  degree  of  specilicity 
cotit;iined  in  the  defit^iritjn.s  vanes  i*featly  frot^i  jurisdictinn  to  jurisdiction.  The 
Colorado,  Idaho  arid  Wyoming  statutes  define  abuse  in  very  explicit,  medically 
symptomatic  terms.  On  the  other  hand.  Alaska  defines  abuse  very  broadly  as  ''ihe 
infliction,  by  other  than  accidental  means,  of  physical  harm  upon  the  body  of  a 
child.**  Other  states,  such  as  Nebraska,  also  use  ;i  broad  definition  but  enumerate 
specific  abusive  acts,  e.g..  leaving  a  child  *  ^  unattended  in  a  motor  vehicle,  if  such  ^ 
minor  child  is  six  years  of  age  or  younger/' 

Statutes  also  differ  significantly  in  that  some  definitions  contain 
elements  of  intent.  The  Oregon  definitioni  for  example,  requires  tlwt  the  injury  be 
"intmrianaUy  or  n■^Jf^/r^w^v  "  inflicted.  Maryland's  definition  dcttiands  tlia^  in  order  to 
consiitute  abuse,  the  iniur>'  must  be  sustained  as  a  result  of  "cruel  or  inhumane 
treatment  or    a  result  of  malieunis  act  or  acts. .  . 

5.   Nature  of  Report 

RepoTltng  lei;i^Iaiit>tt  is  a  des'icc  for  ctimpelHng  inducitig  perstins  with 
knowledge  of  suspected  chdd  abuse  tii  report  tlvc  tacis  to  the  agency  designated  by 
the  law.. Consensus  favors  the  concept  of  mandatory  legislation.  Logic  for  this  rests 
on  the  knowledge  tlut  tcnil  to  do  that  which  wc  musl.  We  are  more  prone  to  live  . 
up  to  a  Tespt>nsibility  wliich  cannot  be  evaded.  The  duly  which  permits  no  choice  is  a 
duty  with  which  wc  comply  more  regularly. 

In  1970  when  ihe  first  study  was  published,  four  states  had  reporting 
laws  which  were  pcrmissKe  in  nature.  The  person  or  persons  cited  in  the  law  were 
undet  no  legal  obligation  to  report.  Currently,  however,  in  all  50  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  reporting  laws  are  mandatory.  Those 
persons  enumerated  in  the  law//i(;xf  r^porf  all  situations  where  they  know  or  suspect 
that  a  child  has  been  abused. 

Six  stales  (Arkansas.  Hawaii.  Iowa,  New  York,  Maryland,  South  Dakota) 
have  included  provisions  rnflieir  statutes  which  make  reporting  permissive  for 
persons  other  than  the  tar^tr  professionals  enumcrateil  in  the  mandatory  reporting 
provision.  Typical  or  such  ianguage  is  that  contained  in  the  Hawaii  bw  which 
provides  that  "any  other  person  svh«  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  minor  has  had^ 
injury  indicted  upon  him  as  a  resolf  of  abuse  Or  neglect  rimy  report  the  matter/'  ' 

Accusatory  or  N on  accusatory 

Twelve  states  and  the  Virgin  Is^lands  haw  a  clause  in  their  reporting  law 
which  requires  fhc  reporting  siMirce  to  identify  the  perpetrator  as  falling  within  a 
class  of  persons  "responsible  ftir  care  of  the  child."  This  requirement  arises  from 
phra^sing  which  ,sjys  U\  tiTtvt  rhat  the  child  sustained  injutici;  inflicted  *'by  a  parent 
or  caretaker";  "by  ;i  parent,  guardian  or  custodian":  or  "by  a  parent,  stcpp^ircnr, 
legal  guardian,  or  any  other  OL^rscm  having  custody ."  Language  such  ;is  thi*;  makes  the 
reporter  rcsp<uisible  for  idcnufying  the  pcrpetr.itor  of  the  inflicted  injuries  as  one  of 
the  mejjtioncd  ciiretiikerii. 
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Should  the  maker  of  the  fepoft  be  obliged  to  idetility  who  injufcd  the 
ehild?  Does  not  this  rc!quLtement  con:&t;tute  a  seriouii  block  to  reporting? 

Meeting  this  obligation  places  the  reporter  in  an  accusatory  ri»kv  Whcie 
the  reporting  law  is  housed  in  the  cfiramul  code  (in  14  states  and  tlic  Virgin  Islarid.s) 
the  person  repotting  is  in  effect  asked  to  make  allegalimis  of  criminal  activity.  Ami 
where  reportable  abuse  includes  only  those  injuries  inflicted  intentinnally  or  wiMlulU 

(in  seven  slates),  the  reporter  is  required  to  make  a  determination  of  intent.  It  is  far 
less  demanding  upon  the  reporting  source  to  report  only  eases  where  th9 
circumstances  are  suspicious  without  the  necessity  for  identifying  either  intent  or  the 

6.   Who  Reports 

All  but  six  states  designate  the  medical  profession  as  the  principal  target 
group  for  reporting  legislation.  Medical  practitioners  constitute  the  most  logical  and 
responsible  group  to  come  in  contact  with  children  whose  injuries  require  treatment. 
They  are  also  the  most  competent  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  *'injury  probably  due  to 
other  than  accidental  cause.** 

Many  states  include  other  professionals  in  the  group  of  those  who  arc 
obliged  to  report.  Thus,  teachers^  social  workers,  visiting  nurses,  school  admin-* 
istfators,  attorneys,  clergymen,  law  enforcement  officers,  coroners,  medical  investi- 
^tors,  psychologists,  and  administrators  of  child  care  facilities  are  mentioned  by  at 
least  one  or  more  states.  -  - 

Five  states  do  not  foUow  the  general  pattern.  These  states  do  not 
designate  a  specific  target  group,  but  rather  impose  a  legal  obligation  upon  any 
person  who  has  *'knowledgc*" (Tennessee),  "reason  to  believe**  (Indiana),  *'cause  to 
believe**  (Texas  and  Utah),  or  **cause  to  suspect*'  (New  Hampshire)  that  injury  has 
been  inflicted. 

In  addition  to  the  five  states  discussed^  above^  1 7  others  supplement  the 
requirements  that  specified  professional  target  groups  report  by  placing  a  statutory 
duty  to  report  on  "any  other  person"  who  encounters  a  child  who  may  have 
sustained  an  injury  by  other  than  accidental  means. 

Broadening  the  law's  coverage.,  in  terms  of  who  reports,  results  in  putting 
into  legislative  mandate  the  moral  obligation  of  all  citizens  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
neglected,  abused  and  exploited  children  hy  invoking  in  tlieir  behalf  the  protective 
social  services  of  the  community.  If  we  accept  the  concept  that  casetmding,  in  this 
context,  is  a  universal  obligation  of  all  responsible  citizens  and  all  community 
agencies,  then  translation  of  that  obligation  into  legislative  ukase  is  truly  appropriate. 

We  believe  3  combination  of  the  different  patterns  would  result  in  more 
accurate  casefindmg.  We  must  continue  to  sin^c  out  special  target  groups  such  as 
medieal  practitioners  and  other  professionals  in  contact  with  children,  but  adding  a 
phrase  tike  ''and  any  other  person  having  knowledge*"  would  enhance  the  casefinding 
potentuL  TJie  national  expertrnce  of  Child  Protective  Services  documents  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  rejwrts  come  from  relatives,  neighbors  and  oilier  non^ 
professional  sources.  Their  inclusion  would  provide  for  them  the  protective 
immunities  granted  to  target  professional  groups  cited  in  the  law. 
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7h    Repnfl  -  Htiw  MiJe 


An  overwhclmini;  majofiiy  nf  the  states  emphasise  tfv  importance  t>f 
urgent  action  in  ropurting  ?;nsptc[eil  inFlicied  injury.  Usual  faniutujie  is  iho  phrase* 
"'an  immediate  or ul  report  sh;jll  he  made  by  lelcphonu  ur  otlier^Mse."  Another 
common  phrase  is  '^forthwith  by  telephone  or  tithcrwise/'  Most  of  the  siules  culhng 
for  an  imjncdtaie  oral  report  have  the  added  reqitiretnent  thctt  this  be  toltowed  bs  a 
report  in  wri[ing. 

The  usu'til  requirement  is  that  the  reporter  fsunish  idcntifyn^^  d.'^tn  such 
as  names  and  addressi*s  of  child  and  parents,  the  diild*s  age,  [he  nature  and  e?ctent  of 
the  injuries,  evidence  nf  prior  injuries,  and  any  addi[ional  intormalion  that  might  be 
helpful  in  es[abljshing  the  eausc  ot  the  injuries  and  the  identity  of  the  perpetrator. 

8.  Report  -  To  Whnm 

Tw<;nty-three  states  specify  that  reports  are  t«  he  mjdi*  to  a  single 
reeeivini^  aj^ency.  In  seventeen  of  these  states  the  designated  ugeney  js  4  counts-  or 
staEe  department  of  wclfure:  t'ivc  have  desipiiafed  a  Uw  entofcenient  uticncs  to 
ceceive  tepufts;  auil  iti  one  state  all  reports  are  made  to  the  juveruk  coxnt.  Oi  the 
junsdicuons  not  Inllowing  one  oi  the  ahove  pat[ersn,  tweniy-4>ne  perniii  the  person 
reporting',  to  notify  one  of  two  or  more  speeified  ageneies,  with  the  renuKuni;  stiit^s 
requiring  reports  to  iwo  or  more  specified  agencies. 

The  designation  of  the  receiving  agency  is  one  of  the  most  crituMl 
dements  of  ihe  reporting  law.  The  nature  and  orientation  of  the  Jji^eney  tlrst 
receiving  the  report  will  often  determine  the  community's  response  to  cliild  abuse.  In 
a  number  of  states  there  is  a  clear  inconsistency  between  Ihe  expressed  intent  of  the 
reporting  law  and  the  func[ional  nature  of  the  agency  designated  to  inxplement  the 
taw.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  point  follows  in  See[ion  III,  "Analysis  and 
Comments." 

9.  Mandate  to  Receiving  Agency 

The  degree  of  protection  which  the  community  makes  available  to 
abused  children  wjfi  depend,  in  great  part,  on  what  the  agency  designated  to  icceive 
the  report  does  ahoiM  that  report.  The  speed  with  which  it  acts,  how  responsibly  it 
provides  service  and  its  interpretation  of  what  is  c?tpccted  of  it  in  these  cases,  all  bear 
directly  on  [his  point. 

Legisli^tivc  ;*ctjon  could  aiW  a  measure  of  control  if  the  iaw  prtwided 
diri^ction  or  piuU'hucs  ,to;.indicate  wImI  type  <tf  action  is  expected  and  to  impose 
specific  rc^i>*i*^ih)lijirs  t^jj^i^^Jhe  ^tgiMKv  ch;nged  witti  receiving  tlie  repoit^  To  a 
gre^icr  or  lessct  r\UMn.  4^t'sl,iies  ;tnd  (loam  incorpor;ited  a  spCcitV  U^ndatc  to  tlie 
receiviug  ;tgcUiy.  These  mnndates  eufrv  nu>rc  e?tplicit  direction,  reqoue  p;»fticular 
action  or  permit  options  for  discretionary  action  by  the  designated  agencies. 

10.  Immunity 

An  important  element  of  the  law  is.the  provision  which  grants  immunity 
to  those  reportmg  under  the  act.  The  immunity  is  ag^iinst  the  possibility  of  criminal 
or  civil  action  as  a  consequence  of  having  made  the  rept^rt.  The  r:iedical  professionra 
special  target  group  in  the  law,  thinks  itself  particularly  vulnerable  to  lawsuits 
without  such  prcMection.  Thus,  inclusion  of  immunity  provides  some  freedom  from 
fear  of  retjliatiod  by  angry  and,  frequently,  disturbed  parents. 
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A!*  :;ny  sl:itOs,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islonds 
ifurUiJc  an  iinmuinty  clause  in  their  ):tw, 

it  yfAweri 

lli^LMusr  tlK*  mcdd^iil  prn^Vjisiim  oxprejtst'd  concern  over  t>ie  proptu'ty  of 
klivulgini; coiiiul^'utul  nuttLV  ilkscloj^^J  it>  them  iii  the  (JcH:tt»r*paiiL*nt  rehitiohf^hip* 
iu^>i>ir.ii};  \iL'ts  pii>vlUo  ;i  w;ii\vr^  Thu^^n  a  doctor  is  fretrJ  Iroiii  legal  or  ^Mhical 
fC'Jiu  iiniks  aj^ui^i  u'voiilnu";  conCkdential  itirorniatJoii  in  3^  j;tate!i;.  the  Dij^triLt  of 
Ci>]hmhij.  Uiuin  :im\  the  Virgin  khinJ^;. 

There  is  a  hke  privilege  between  a  husband  and  vv^ifc  in  muny  states. 
^^  Neither  may  Jiviii^'  intbrmation  daniaging  to  the  other  in  any  criminal  pni^:cdurc 
witbo^it  a  iclcase  iiom  the  spouse  a^inst  whom  the  evidence  is  bcmg  givct).  Many  o( 
the  reporting  laws  make  the  hrisbanJ^ife  privilege  inapplicable  in  child  almsL^  cases 
because  quite  rreCtuently  the  only  witnesses  arc  the  parents  themselves^  Lvpticit 
waivers  of  this  privilege  arc  found  in  Jl  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Virgin  hlands^  In  nine  more  states  und  in  Guam  the  statutory  lant^ua^e  is  not  clear 
but  there  is  inferenct?  to  support  thinking  that  thi.s  waiver  is  incTuJed.  In  these  states 
the  law  grants  a  waiver  of  the  doc  tor  ^patient  and  "similar"  privilege,  or  it  provides 
that  any  privilege  recognized  by  lav  or  a  protcssiorxal  code  of  ethics  is  not  applicable 
in  proceedings  involving  child  abuse. 

In  atl  but  three  states  it  is  clear  that  the  privileged  status  of  attofney<lient 
communications  is  preserved  in  the  absence  of  an  express  waiver  by  the  client. 
Alabama's  reporting  law,  however,  provides  that  *The  doctrine  of  privileged 
commumcation  shall  not  be  a  ground  for  excluding  any  evidence  regarding  a  ehild*s 
injuries  or  the  cause  thereof/*  and  Nevada  makes  inapphcablc  in  abuse  eases  "all 
privitegi:s  agaM>st  disetosnre  recognized  by  Nevada  law."  The  Alabama  and  Nevada 
statutes  can  eoiRVivably  be  construed  to  abrogate  the  tradinona)  JliorneyH.licnt 
privilege.  alihoui'Ji  sneh  an  interpretation  would  raise  serious  qiic^iions  relating  to  'he 
Oesirabilny  of  liuctt  Liausc*;.  and.  perhaps,  even  their  const itutiorialjiy. 

The  Penally  Clause 

The  penalty  clause  is  a  provision  m  the  reportittg  law  whicli  tnakes  it  a 
«Tiisdemeanor  U\r  a  person  to  willfully  violate  provisions  of  the  act.  Failure  to  repent 
when  one  of  the  persons  designated  in  the  law  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  may 

have  received  hiflicted.  rather  than  accidental.  Injuries  is  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanor in  a  number  of  states.  The  uoderlying  philosophy  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
penalty  clause  is  that  no  action  can  be  mandated  by  law  without  also  providing  a 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  that  legal  obltg3tioh.  It  is  a  device  for  enforcing 
the  law. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  respecrto  the  value  of   

a  penalty  clause  tn  a  law  such  as  this.  A  penalty  clause  is  found  in  the  bws  of  29 
stales*  Guam  and  the  Virgm  Islands. 

13.  Central  Registry 

Thiity  three  states  incorporate  into  their  repi.>rting  law  a  reqitirei>ienf 
fh;ir  snriir  1**  A'crritricntal  unit  at  state  level  niaintJtn  a  recitstcr  of  all  /"cporicd  cases  i»f 
\i:\y '  wd  1  tnlil  .ibusLV  \n  M)  Stales  the  Slate  Dcpariincnt  ot  So^yA  Services  is  charged 
Willi  iUi\  tLv^fioT>sibtlity.  In  I'alifornr^  the  rei^istcr  is  ntaintauied  by  the  State  Buri^j^i 
i>i  Ctimttial  Idcniilkaiion  and  Inve^^tigatioo;  in  South  Carolina  it>e  county  depart- 
meiiK  of  pubhc  welfare  ntainiain  ihe  rL^gisiers:  and  in  Virginia  responsibility  is  given 
ttk'  BuTeati  uf  Vital  St;itiaics,  State  Department  of  Health. 

These  central  rcgtsiries  may  serve  two  principal  purposes:  They  may  be 
used  to  gather  d.ua  on  the  incidence  and  characteristics  of  abuse  and  neglect;  and 
they  may  be  utitt/.ed  as  a  resource  for  identifying  repeated  abuses  of  the  same  child 
Or  of  other  children  iii  the  same  family. 

.Since  child  abuse  and  neglect  laws  are  undergoing  revision  in  the  various 
jitates,  contact:  Tl>e  American  Humane  Association,  Denver,  Colorado  80201, 
for  current  information* 
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V.     rtm  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (V.4) 


Women  Lavjyer^s  Journal 
60  (Spring  1974)  Reprinted 
by  permission* 

CHILD  AUUSE: 

ATFEiVIPTS  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  BY  REPORTING  LAWS  ■ 


By  Rowine  Hayes  Brown*  JTJ/ 


Although  world  history  is  replete 
with  evidence  of  infanticide,  ii^aiin- 
ing,  and  other  harsh  treatment  of 
chiJJrcn  throughouc  the  centuries,^ 
society  has  not  y*tK  been  ubie  to  as- 
sure protection  of  its  children  from 
malicious  acts  infltcced  by  the  par- 
ents or  others  in  close  contact  with 
thenv  During  the  last  12  years,  phy- 
sicianSf  social  workers,  lawyers  and 
rhe  public  have  become  deeply  con- 
cerned .md  awiirir  of  the  increasing 
numLicrs  of  children,  wlio  ore  ctther 
beiHi^  killed  ot  phystcaliy  and/oT 
mentally  damasked,  by  tKcir  parents 
or  thuse  who  should  be  theiT  protec- 
tors. In  my  own  ,:xperii:ncc  at  Cook 
County  HospitaL^  J  have  observed 


over  500  youne  children  hospital- 
iied  because  of  severe  physical  a- 
buse.  15%  of  these  chiJdren  were 
under  1  year  of  age:  66%  were  3 
years  of  age  or  less;  and  approxi- 
mately 10%  died  as  a  result  of  their 
injuries. 

Growing  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem resulted  in  the.crtactment  of 
child  abus^  reporting  laws,  the  maj- 
ority of  which  weTe  modeled  after 
a  prototype  suggested  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.^  The  depth  of  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  with  child 
abuse  is  measured  by  the  fact  that 
within  a  4  year  period,  all  American 
states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  had  enacted 
"Biitceretl  Cliitd  Reporting  Laws'".' 
The  firsr^uch  state  statute  wa^  pass- 
ed in  California  jn  1963  and  the 
last  in  Hawaii  ia  1967.^ 

In  this  uTticle  I  vt'itl  attempt  to 
describe  and  analyze  these  statutes. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  report- 
ing Jaws  is  to  bTing  into  the  open 
and  to  identify  children  who  ate 
being  abused,  so  that  they  may  re- 
ceive required  therapy  and  pro- 
tection.^ A  secondary  purpose  ts 
that  maud:itory  reporting  will  bring 
CO  light  the  true  incidence  of  abuse 
and  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 


'Mi^di^iJl  FJijeCtor  ,ind  Chidf  of  St^lf  ot  Cook  CountV  Hospir;il,  ChiCfltfO,  tlhnoii:  AiSOtiatfl  PrOfifiSOf 
in  Pcili*«nci*  Norrhweitero  Unrversiw*  1950  if\ru  pretent:  tit  Vica  Pre^'dent^  WofTwn*i  Bar  Asioci- 
3*Aon  of  i\\inot%:  Au**hor  of  numsroui  articfei  on  Probfemi  reiaTed  to  children.  Memb^f,  (thooii  Gov* 
dfimr^s  Camxrirumn  an  Sickle  C^W  AnW^t^ 
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the  problem,^  Reporting  statutes 
would  be  ineffective  unless  reported 
children  are*  in  fact,  protected  from 
further  injury  and  offered  a  chance 
of  a  brighter  life  with  a  foster  fam- 
ily, should  remaining  at  home  prove 
impossible  or  unsafe- 

Child  protection  and  welfare  must 
be  provided  by  agencies  trained  in 
such  disciplines,  to  whom  abused 
children  may  be  referred  subsequent 
to  their  being  reported, 

Mmdatory  or 
Permissive  Reporting 

Statutes  making  reporting  of  child 
abuse  incidents  mandatory  exist  in 
all  bur  six  States.  Permissive  re- 
porting is  suggested  in  Alaska,  Mis- 
souri, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Texas  ^d  Washingtoni  but  not  re- 
quired. 

Who  is  Reijuired  to  Report 

The  model  statute  suggested  by 
the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  places  the 
duty  ro  report  primarily  on  physi- 
cians and  other  medical  practitioners 
due  to  the  fact  that  children  are 
brought  to  physicians  for  treatment 
of  their  injuries  and  the  doctor  could 
be  the  first  to  suspect  the  diagnosis 
of  child  abuse,  A  physician  also 
would  better  know  the  truth  about 
injuries  a  child  received*,  rather  than 
having  to  accepr  the  distorted  story 
of  the  facts  explained  by  the  mother 
or  other  hisrorian.The  classification 
of  persons  changed  with  reporting 
was  timired  due  to  tlic  fact  thac  an 
immunity  clause  was  sought  by  the 
majority  of  st-irc.s  in  their  child  Abuse 


laws.  It  was  felt  cliAt  the  larger  the 
scope  of  the  reporntigi;roup  request- 
ing immunity,  the  smaller  the  chance 
that  the  legislature  would  enact  ait 
immunity  clause  to  cover  all  of 
them.  Immunity  does  npt  deprive 
one  of  his  constitutional  rights  to 
sue,  but  precludes  monetary  re- 
covery. 

There  are  three  states'  whose 
law  simply  states  that  **any  person" 
may  file  a  report.  There  are  47 
states  where  physicians  and  other 
Specified  persons  are  to  file  reports, 
and  in  23ofthese  states^  only  phy- 
sicians are  to  report.  Illinois,  which 
required  reportijtg  only  by  physi- 
cians, amended  its  Child  Abuse  Act? 
in  1973  to  include  reporting  hy 
orhers,  20  states*^  include  nurses: 
12*^  include  social  workers;  12** 
include  teachers  or  school  principals. 
Other  states  have  added  laboratory 
technicians,*^  pharmacists,**  den- 
tists,*^ law  enforcement  officers,*^ 
Christian  Science  practitioners, " 
attorneys,  ^*  clt^rgymen/^  coro- 
ners,*** undertakers*^  and  emb aim- 
ers,*^ 

What  Injuries  Are  to  be  Reported 

Although  a  physician  on  prelim- 
inary examination  is  unable  to  de- 
termine who  inflicted  injuries  upon 
a  child,  he  is  usually  able  to  deter- 
mine what  injuries  were  caused 
other  th.^n  by  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent. The  physician  will  be  suspi- 
cious ot  child  ,^busc  upon  per- 
ceiving: 

1,  any  very  younji^  cliitd  with  iiiiy^ 
scverL"^  tnjur\% 

2.  any  chile)  witii  rmilripje  tiijuricK 
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in  existence  at  the  same  time* 
X  any  child  with  repetitive  trauma^ 

4,  any  child  with  many  ^cars,  or 

5,  any  child  whose  injuries  could 
not  be  caused  in  the  manner 
stated  in  che  history. 

As  suggested  by  the  Children's 
Bureau, 2*  the  majority  of  child 
abuse  statutes  require  reporting  of 
"serious  physical  injury  or  injuries 
inflicted  upon  htm  other  than  by 
accidental  means  by  a  parent  or 
other  person  responsible  for  his 
care*\  The  majority  of  statutes  do 
not  define  the  terms  **abuse"  or 
**neglect'*  and  those  that  do  (Maxy- 
lajid  and  Oregon)  are  vague,  A  few 
states  (New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 
Illinois)  direct  the  reporting  of  an 
injury  caused  by  "neglect"  which 
is  again  a  situation  difficult  to 
interpret. 

None  of  the  original  child  abuse 
reporting  laws  required  reporting  of 
a  dead  child,  except  iri  Arkansas 
where  coroners  report  and  in  Ten- 
nessee where  undertakers  and  em* 
balmers  report*  Illinois  has  amended 
its  child  abuse  act  to  include  ctead 
children.  Following  the  reported 
death  of  a  child,  an  investigation  of 
the  family  circumstances  may  save 
his  siblings  from  a  similar  fate, 

**Malnutrition'*  must  be  reported 
tn  Illinois,  New  Mexico,  and  South 
D:ikota,  Often  children  who  are  phy- 
sically abused  are  generally  neglected 
ami  may  be  improperly  fed,  or  even 
starved. 


To  Wlu>m  Koports  Are  Made 
'Hk*  metluui  of  liaitJIing  cases  will 


depend  somewhat  upon  the  agency 
receiving  the  report  under  the  stat- 
ute, usually  either:  Police,  the  pro^i- 
ecutor.  Department  of  Social  WeU 
fare,  or  the  Juvenile  Court,  Tiie 
original  plan  to  report  to  the  police 
was  based  upon  the  fact  these  depart* 
ments  are  always  open  and  that 
their  help  is  always  available.  Many 
states  still  require  reporting  to  po- 
lice,However,such  action  stresses 
punitive  aspects  of  abuse.  As  a  result, 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  major* 
ity  of  workers  in  child  abuse  today 
favor  reporting  to  a  public  child 
welfare  agency. when  such  agency 
is  authorized  to  provide  child  prn- 
tective  services*  Some  states  allow 
reporting  to  a  welfare  agency  in 
addition  to  police*^'  tn  only  4 
states,  the  primary  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  welfare  agency.  In  others* 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  4  to  the  local  prosecu- 
tor, one  to  a  peace  officer,^  one 
to  the  medical  Cxaminer,^^ 

The  investigation  of  the  home 
circumstances  and  recommendations 
for  the  solution  of  the  particular 
child  abuse  situation  are  the  im* 
portant  elements  for  determination. 
These*  as  a  rule,  are  performed  more 
competently  and  with  rnore  under- 
standing by  a  social  service  or  wel- 
fare agency. 

Central  Registries 

The  maintenance  of  a  state-wide 
registry  is  an  important  part  of  the 
child  abuse  prograin*^^  Physicians 
and  social  service  workers  desire 
such  regT£tries  in  t>rder  to  mtire 
mpidiy  determine  i'  (Ik-  cfiilti  wUli 
wliich  they  .ire  now  concerned .  li*»S 
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in  fnc:  been  previously  reported  as 
:i  b^ittcrcd  child*  Such  a  registry,  is 
Iff  ;Klditional  vAlue  for  statistical 
scudies  and  research,  (n  4  states, 
central  registries  were  established  by 
the  statute*^^  In  Illinois,  the  central 
repstryis  located  in  the  main  offices 
Department  of  Children  and 
Family  Services?*the  welfare  agency 
to  whom  reports  must  be  made, 
and  their  data  is  available  only  to 
their  own  personnel.  Practicing  phy- 
s^cians  derive  little  ot  no  benefit 
from  it,  [n  some  jurisdictions,  re- 
gistries  have  been  created  by  social 
agencies  and  others  on  a  voluntary 
Ijjsu*^*  The  existence  of  «i  central 
rt^gistry  used  for  anything  but  sta- 
tistical purposes  has  raised  sensitive 
issues  of  privacy  (Col,  Law  Review 
^p,  31 ),  Diligence  and  caution  should 
be  exercised  so  that  cases  in  which 
abuse  was  not  found  to  liave  occurred 
can  be  removed  from  the  registry. 

Immunity 
From  Liability  For  Reporting 

Physicians  have  heretofore  feared 
legal  li:ibtiity  resulting  from  report- 
ing  oases  or  suspected  child  abuse. 
1  hey  particularly  fear  that  a  finding 
oi  ciiild  ;(buse  might  not  be  establish- 
ed following  their  report.  In  an 
:urt*mpr  to  teduct  tlut  fear*  statu- 
tory* enactments  liave  been  passed 
to  the  effect  that  reporting  pliy- 
sici^ins  riro  now  t  lotlted  with  statu- 
tory immunity  from  civil  and/or 
cnniliul  suit  provided  rhey  report 
h\  ^ooJ  faith  AudfoT  participate  in 
rlu*  st(bsrqut*nt  judicial  proceeding 
rt  Ni'^  tJ^f  f f t*ni  sj),  rt'porrin^. 
h3  iiitS    t  'J.iic:^      niilimillEV  claust'S 


arc  omitted  from  t\w  child  iibust^ 
statutes. 

Jn  30  of  our  states,  the  statutt^ 
relate  that  the  physician-patient  pri- 
vilege is  not  a  bar  to  testimony  on 
the  basis  of  privileged  communica* 
rion  and  therefore  in  these  jurisdic- 
tions* physicians  would  be  expected 
to  disclose  in  a  forum*  facts  learned 
in  the  course  of  their  physician- 
patient  relationship.  Under  tliese 
circumstances^  they  would  not  be 
considered  as  betraying  professional 
secrets  to  tlie  detriment  of  their 
patient. 

Liability  For  Failure  to  Report 

A  child  or  parent  is  unhkely  to 
prevail  in  his  suit  against  a  phy- 
sjcianv  who  has  in  good  faith  re- 
ported a  case  of  cjKtJd. abuse  involv- 
u\g  either  or  both  to  the  authorities. 
Many  of  the  reporting  statutes  carry 
a  criminal  penalty  for  failure  lo 
report*  Such  penalties  include  fines 
up  to  S500^*  and/or  incarceration 
for  as  long  as  one  ycar.*° 

[f  a  physician  fails  to  report  his 
findings  of  child  abuse  wtion  he  has 
a  statutory  duty  to  do  so  he  may  be 
liable  to  prosecution  and  even  incur 
civil  liability.  In  most  states*  viola- 
tion of  a  criminal  stature  is  'negli- 
gence per  se'',  if  the  physician  fails 
to  carry  out  his  mandatory  duty  to 
report  he  has  precluded  the  inter- 
vention of  the  child  protective 
agencit^s  to  prevent  further  injury 
to  the  child  iind  such  failure  could 
result  a  civil  can^e  of  action 
:igaii(Lt  him  in  favor  of  infants  who 
saffcr  abuse*'** 
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Results  ol  the  Legislation 

Aftct  the  announcement  of  the 
mandatory  reporting  law^i  numerous 
teports  of  chdd  abuse  were  received 
throughout  the  United  Staces^  The 
number  of  reports  were  far  in  excess 
of  chase  anticipated.  As  a  result, 
agencies  were  swamped  with  reports 
and  were  handicapped  by  inadequate 
personnel,  Thete  were  lags  in  "in- 
take**, records,  investigations,  pre- 
paring ;ind  getting  cases  to  court, 
etc.  Publicity  through  symposia, 
panels*  speeches,  press  and  pro- 
tessional  lirerature  focused  on  this 
problem.  Many  children  who  were 
illegally  abused  were  not  reported 
and  many  who  were  not  so  abused, 
were  reported. 

Child  abuse  continues  to  be  a 
major  social  problem  today  affecting 
our  young  children.  Changes  of  the 
social  milieu  could  decrease  its 
incidence,  but  until  that  Utopia 
arrives,  we  must  provide  better  ch  Lid 
protective  services.  Our  first  line  of 
attack  should  be  the  child  protective 
agencies,  with  juvenile  courts  as  a 
backup  facility.  Overcrowded  ju- 
venile court  calendars  should  have 
theirwork  loads  reduced  so  that  the 
child  who  comes  to  court  for  delib- 
eration concerning  liis  future,  will 
Tiut  helve  his  lift'^s  course  decided  in 
-I  f:ir  too  brief  hearings 

Is  Further  Letj^isLition  Neederf? 

M-my  ficoi^fc  tocl  child  ^^vIiusl-  hws 
^IiouIlI  bccoiai:  tiiorc  rigid, '  Sonic 
■  rcl  pi^Iicc  should  l>e  iin'oived  ..^vt  the 


on<;et  aiid  thnt  more  serious  penal- 
ties should  be  enacted  to  punish 
physictnns  who  fail  to  report  cases. 
In  my  opinion)  the  problem  cajinot 
be  "legislated  out  of  existence".*^ 
If  child  welfare  agencies  are  to  he 
given  more  responsibility  concerning 
these  cases*  their  authority  and 
responsibilities  should  be  spelled  out 
in  detail.  Adequate  appropriations 
must  be  included  in  state  budgets 
to  fund  the  reporting  plan  and  cq 
ptovide  for  preventative  and  rehabil- 
itative services.  Implementation  of 
good  laws  often  depends  on  appro- 

f>riiitions,  and  often  fails  due  to  the 
ack  thereof. 
-  ■-  I 

Protective  services  for  childtcn 
ate  often  inadequate  and  govern- 
mental appropriations  are  negligible 
or  non-existent  (only  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  have  appropriated 
anything). Rehabilitation  and 
therapeutic  services  for  the  abusers 
are  often  inadequate  or  nonexistent; 
foster  homes  (or  temporary  child 
placement  have  at  times  been  no 
better  than  the  homes  in  which  the 
original  abuse  occurred;  decisions 
concerning  the  child  and  his  future 
are  often  made  in  court  without  any 
legal  representation  on  behalf  of  the 
child;  physicians  are  still  reluctant 
to  appear  in  court  to  testify  in  the 
chUd^s  behalf. 

Srrict  adherence  to  existing  laws, 
lawyers  and  officials  involved  dili- 
gently attendinj;  to  tlicir  duties, 
adequate  funding  for  agencies  and 
services*  plus  tlie  *'watcii  doj;*'  .-atti- 
tudes of  dedicated  peopU'  iiiul  tht- 
press  cowld  cW:iv  up  unny  of  the 
:ibove  rocitL^l  dencicneie;:. 
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t.      R.C.  HalfvT  dt  C.H.  Kamp**  Tha  a*nar*v^  Chltd  Q  (I968J.  rnfAniiCida  Wai  nr»ctlciitf  by  lha 

anciant  Eflvt>1^aAt*  Graaki.  and  Horyi^nt^ 
2.      Thm  chfMwi  VMr*hOlpitallcKl  at  Ula  Cook  County  Chlldran's  Hoipiltfl  bttHwMn  Julv  ^  1969* 

4nd  JunaSa  1973. 

3*      M  lha  Chlldrvni's  Quraau  of  ttu  D*Partfnant  of  H•alt^^  Education  and  Wall^ra*  conducive! 

a  ivmooilum  oh  thf*  PfQbl«m  (n  Wathington^  0*C*4  and  «Utfe**t*d  a  modal  mtuta* 
4,      Fof  a  llttlns  ol  aach  naiuia.  ta*  Paulw^  ChMd  Abu«a  ft*Pt>nfr>ff  L»w*i  Tha  Sh»pa  ol  ihv 

Lagiilatlon*  Columbia  L»w  R«v{»w,  VoIh  67.  No,  1,  January  1967*  p,  3* 
fi»      Browh,  n.H'.  FOK,  £.S,»  HubCvfd.  £,L.  Madkal  and  t*gial  A«0«ct3  of  ttia  Bamrwi  Child 

Svndfomo;  Chlcago^Kant  taw  n«vJ»w«  Vol,  SO,  No.  1,  {l973).  p,  63, 
6*      Brown,  R,H'*  Th«  Sanarad  Baby*  76  Chkago  Madkina<  Me*  6  (1973K 
7,      Nat>r«aka<  Tannaaaaa,  at*h. 

8*  Afiiona*  CalJIfornIa*  Colorado*  Connacitcui*  Dalawara*  FlOfJdiir  Idaho,  Uoulilana*  Matna*  Mary* 
land,  MwnchuxHi*  MlchlgAO,  MlMourt,  N»w  Hanip«h]fa«  N»w  Jariav*  Ohio,  Panntylvanta* 
Aho**  itlMnd*  South  Carolina^  Tmnma*  Varmdnt,  Wa»hJntfTon«  Wliconttn, 

ft*      lilinoia  H*fi,  32,  7StH  Canaral  AfM^nblv*  1a  S«aion  <1973)* 

10,  A(ab*ma<  A1««k«^  Ah(#nw*  Qaor^Ja,  tavern,  KanMa,  MarylaAd*  Mlnr>««ot>*  MtnlutPPk  Montana* 
Navada^  N»w  MaitJco*  North  Carolina*  North  OtkQt**  OhJo,  Okla^idma*  VJrgJnia,  Wiicon»in, 
Wyoming, 

11,  Alabftma*  Al«<fca*  Oao^Via*  Kaniai*  Maryland*  Montana*  Navada,  N»w  Maxico^  North  Carolina, 
Ohto*  Waac  Vir^mtar  Wi»can«m, 

12,  Alab*rr>«*  Alaaka*  Catifornia*  lMrno|«H  Maryland^  Montana,  N«v«da,  N»w  Maxicb^  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  W«»t  Virginia^  Witconiln. 

13*      Indiana,  Wyorr^ino^ 

14.      Alabama,  Arltaniaa,  Mlnnaacita.  Pannty  Ivanla^  Wyoming), 

1ft.      Illlnola,  lowa<  MiviMlp^ri*  Navada*  n»w  yarit^  Oklahoma,  South  Qakoia. 

16.      South  PatiDjia 

1 7^  IINnola 

10.  Navada 

S94      N«w  Maitko  and  Mavada. 

20.  Arkanua 

21.  TannaaM 

22.  Tahna*i*a 

23.  Saa  nota  6  «upra  tP.  49}. 

24.  ChlJdr*n'a  Bura^;  U.S.  D«Pt.  ot  H«AJ1h,  Education  and  Vimttnrm:  The  Abuiad  Child  -  PrtncrPfas 
end  Sufloatcad  Languafta  fof  LegUlaiion- antj  F^«POrtlng  pf  lha  Physically  Abusad  Child  U963>. 

2&*      Arllpna,  Arkaniat*  C«lifOrnia^  Colorado^  KanluckVy  LouitianA*  Mluouri,  ^nct  Mir^tnla. 
36.      RaPPrtt  ara  moda  primarily  to  >  child  walfara  agancy  in  IdahOy  Khnoit*  MasuchoHttv, 

York,  North  Carolina,  Varmont,  WVoming. 
27,      Alabama*  Conn«cticul*  Indiana*  Main**  Mlchi^an^  Oklahoma,  Panniylvanta,  Soulh  Carolin^i, 

TaitM,  Utah,  Wr^consin. 
2B,      Oa1»war>y  Flortda^  Kantat^  Mturulppf,  South  Dakota,  TannsMaa,  Waihtngipn. 

29.  MOPTsna*  N«brit»ka*  N»w  Jariay*  Watt  Virginia, 

30,  OMb 

31,  Oragoh 

32.  Saanota  4  suPre  1p,  24L 

33*      California.  JlJinoU*  Maryland,  Virginia, 

34*      Tha  Dapartmani  of  Children  ft  Family  SarvkM  It  an  «9ancy  of  cha  STaia  of  lllinoii.  Ii  is  con- 
.  carnad  Mvlth  locfal  ahd  weltara  pfoblamt  rafavant  to  chirdrvn.  tt  is  ttiaagancy  to  whom  reports 
of  chfid  abuH  mun  ba  mada  in  lilinolt, 

35.  In  itataa:  Colorado^  Florida^  North  Dakota,  Utah;  and  rn  citlat;  Cincinnati  Milwauka«,  Naw 
Ycrlt  CJtV. 

36.  Saa  note  5*  supra  tp,  47>H 

37.  Minoawta,  Orw^on,  Wiicofttin.  ^  j 

36,  Alabama,  Alaska^  ArJtona*  Arkansas,  CahlOrnra::  Oalawara.  Ftorfclai  IfHnols.  Indl«r>a,  towa* 
Kffiaat.  Kanlucky^  LPuitfana*  Michigan,  Montana*  Miuourl*  Nevada.  HamPshlrfi*  Natw 

MantcO,  North  C^roUrra.  North  Dakota*  Ohro,  Ovlahoma^  Pannsylvanla*  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
VtrgJnLa*  Washmgron^  WJfconiin,  Wyoming. 

39.  Alabama  $&Ot>H  Ariiona  $100*  Arkanlaa  £S00.  Kantucky  SlO-SlOO^  Lojui^ana  $100.  Mlssduri 
$100.  N#briitka  5100.  N»w  HamPthira  SSOO.  Punntylvania  S300,  Soutt*  Dakota  SiDO*  Ut»h 
$29.  Wi*QOnfln  Si  00^  Virgin  islands  $5D0r 

40.  Alabama  6  mos..  Arf/ona  10  davs.  Ark»nHS  6  mot.,  Louisiana  10  days.  V^ncMrf  C  mos.. 
fannsylvania  90  Jayi*  South  Dakota  30  dayt.  Wifcpntin  6  mos,,  and  Vlrtjin  Islnnds  I  year. 

41.  Saa  hoi*  5  stiur.i  1p,  <>3.  f  oatn^la  t22}. 

42.  Saa  nOla  6  suPr4i. 

43.  Wharr  thair  mit*jl  chtid  abuH  ttalutn*  war*  *r>actad  fllmois  *pproPri*tRd  £50.000  nnti  Masia- 
rtiiis*tt^  $1  00.000, 
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V,    The  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  CV.5) 


Public  Law  93-247 
93rd  Congress,  S.  1191 
January  31«  1974 


i*t  \ftfr//tii  ift  (  Vt//i;rf.M  it.vumNoK  llJiH  ilii^  Ad  mi:i>  Ix"  diotJ  n>  tin*  '*t'J>iiil 


triMiuu*iu  A^t 


nir:  national  a:Ni  i:k  i>n  t  nju)  AnuM-  anI)  Ni.Gri-cr 


2.  uiJ  The  Scciviiiry  ol  Hoiihlu  luluciiion,  iiiiU  Wi*li;irt:  (hciviiuiltor 
rrtcrraJ     ii»  ilii^  Act  y^  iIk*  *\ScLTdafy shall  cMiihlish  an  oOVv  to  Iv  kniuMi 

ihis  Al1  as  the  **Ccmci**J. 

(h)  The  Scca^Liry,  ihri>Ui:h  the  (VnitT, 

th  u»iJjpik\  luuly/c.  :tinj  puhh\h  a  ^uJlllMary  utiniMlly  i>r  avt;nit> 
coiuiucial  ;inU  currcinl>  o^tijik'ttd  rociiivh  on  child  iihux'  iitui  i)ci*lLVi: 
^2)  dc^^riiijt  iiiid  tiuitiuuii  :iti  inroniMiioii  ofcariMghiUisc  on  ;ifj  pm- 
n  ■!r;iins.  iiuluttiTit  [mImiic  prtv^Kiiiis.  Mu^utuii  |in>iiUNc  ot'  mivcoss.  lor  tlv 
prL'vuiJh>i].  iih'j^ti(K;MiojL  mm\  \i\\i\\}\cni  o(  child  ahuNC  Jiu)  nr^kvj. 
<  U  ciiiiipilc  .uuL  jnilili>h  tr:iii)tii^!  in.iRTiah  U^r  |XMM>n)icl         ^irc  en 
iij  tinciitl  ti^  cit^j^c  iit  iIlc  prc^ciilioii.  iik^nlilK^tiuiu  ;iiid  inMhtu'iu 
o]  k  UiU  :ilHlNC'.nul  tioi^lcLi; 

f^r^iMdr  ti*i.'linii\il  j\M\i;nuv  tdjivctl>  or  lhrt»in;l»  jitiMU  or  Louu^nn 

j^ktntuni!.  inijut^^  tii^.  tkvcinpitK*!.  and  cj^a  iti^  oul  }>tocrjttK  :Mid  ;k  li^  itir^ 
ivlatnit:  lo  thr  j>Ec^riuion.  idciuiliCiituin.  ^md  tKMlmctit  ol  diiKI  uhiur  Ml 

{fi\  LiiridiiLi  u'MMrcli  inti^  die  causc>  of  ctiiltl  ahtt.\r  jml  iicj;Jt:ct«  and  mii^^ 
the  piv^cnttoik  itii  nuliL^uiotL  and  iKMlnjcut  tlicroof:  and 
-.-iM  nMkc  a  annpktt-  anJ  U\\\  ^iikly  tmd  tn^otii^niioa  of  itic  national 
ihL'^lcn  V  i>l  ^hrUI  alniM'  itjid  nc!:Uxt.  indiuUn^  :i  dddniinaiion  ol  thr 
OMLijt  1^1  w\ui.U  l^k'td^.*nt^  i\]  olidd  iihuM*  and  iioi:U'd  mv  inLica^oiu 
ai(nih(.-i  i»i  \r^^aii> 

iLt   riio  Sofoiary  MMty  r^iTfy         Ihs  riindii>tis  niidiu  suhsvcnoii  tb>  **l 
ihi<  cilhi^f  diTijilly    jf  hy  way  ol  prioit  or  iMnirad,* 


MAT.  5 
hsi,tMiNhiiN:iii 


Annual  r*;>(;arLai 
\tniiinar> . 

hitiiniMni>ii 


Jimuury  IK  HHP 


i>l  liNtnnNi 

Xi't'.  ,v  l-oi  pmpo^o>  111  thi^  Aii  the  term  **ddld  abuH*  iinil  no^ltd" 
the  phy^icaf     imMjfai  uji»r>  -  ^c^ua/  ;lb1J^0.  iirjiii^cnt  ta^attiiotii,  or  rnaftriMf 
innii  or  ii  chiUI  MthUrx  tht*  aye  of  ciphkvti  h>  a  person  who  in  icsponsiNc  Tot  (he 
diiU!'-'  ^^rlfaix*  itmki  viuaini>taiwv>  whkli  iiidkuic  thai  the  child*?!  hcalih  ot 
Acltaic  1^  hamtcd      thrcak'ticd  ihcrchy,  n<  doK^rminLHl  in  accarduntV  widi 
iccttlaiii^i"^  pK^^criliol       the  \iVrotary. 
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St  i\  ^,       ]  ]k  Slvivi;u>  .  thr<Mi^li  the  Center,  is  ;]Uihoi^i/al  \o  rn:.ikc  ^ir;in[s     Griims  aoJ 
ii*,  juil  ciuci  iiuo  amlnn't-N  with,  juthh*;  ;»i;ciun<:s  or  lumprolit  private  ori;;»tii/iV  I'tMMruUs, 
tjniis  toi  i.i>iiihinaitLihs  ihcrcoH  tor  Jcnuin>lr;Hion  |m>|>i;invs  ^inJ  pn\iais  ilcsi^tici.i 
to  iiloiilir>\  ;irul  Tn.Mt  child  uhmc  u\^d  ncglccf.  Grant>  ort.Mntr;ict>  under 

this  NuhM'rli<nj  \\}i\y  he 

fh  Uh  }\\c  ilovcliipiiicni  and  L\sl;ihlishnh:m  o\'  ixmtun^  proj;QiaN  I'nr 
pnifcssioruil  ami  |>iiraprok\s.sion4il  pcrsoiini:!  in  ihc  Jiclds  of  mcJinnc*  law,  STAT  6 
ciluciilioii.  Micial  work,  and  other  rclcvani  fwU\s  who  iirc  cnpi^cd  in.  iir 
intend  to  work  in.  the  f  ield  ol  the  prevention,  idcntitleation,  anil  tivatment 
oi  diild  ahn>c  ;iml  ne^fevl:  and  training  progr;ttiis  tor  diiktren,  ;ind  for 
persim.s  re>ponsihlc  for  the  well'arc  of  children,  in  meihtKh  of  pri>tceling 
ehildren  iVont  ehild  aNisc  and  ncgkvt; 

(2)  lor  the  e>lahlishrm:nl  and  nuinionanee  of  t'cnten**  >ervinji  deluKHl 
j;eoi;raphie  areas,  sinfted  hy  rnulii disciplinary  leaim  ol'  personnel  trainwl 
in  ilu*  prevcMiion*  idemificalion,  and  treatment  of  ehild  ahisc  and  ne^loci 
e;jse.s.  to  pnnlde  a  broad  rani:e  of  services  ftlaM  lo  child  abuse  and 
ne^ilcCl.  includinji  direCl  supptiri  and  supervision  of  satellite  centers  and 
attention  lioines*  as  welt  as  pn>vtdtng  adviee  and  consultation  to  indiviJn^ 
als.  afieneies*  and  4ir^;jnj/ations  which  rcL|Ut>'t  such  scrviees; 

t3)  fur  furnishiJii:  services  of  teams  ol'  professional  ;aid  j^trapn^rcs- 
sional  personnel  whieh  aa*  trained  in  the  pn^^vcnlion,  idem il'ical ion,  and 
treatjncnt  of  ehiht  abUsC  and  ne^ilcct  c;jscs*  on  a  consohin^*  basis  to  ,small 
cmruiinnitu's  where  such  .Nvrvicv.s  arc  not  available:  and 

lor  such  other  iunovalivc  programs  and  pnijecis.  inLludiui:  pro- 
j!ianis  and  piojccis  li>r  paicnt  self-help*  and  for  prcvenlion  and  in.\nnK*ni 
of  dritg'tvlated  child  abuse  and  rte^lect.  tlut  show  promise  <if  suivcssfully 
pri*veotini:'i^r  trcatini;  t'asos  of  child  ahusv  and  ncj:lcei  as  the  .Seerctijr>' 
fnay  approve, 

NiX  less  lhan  5tJ  i^r  Lvnrnm  i^f  (he  tunds  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  he  Used  only  lor  carrying;  out  the  provisions  of  this  snhsectionn 

th)  n }  or  the  sums  appn>priatcd  under  this  Aet  lor  any  ri.sc;d  year,  noi  les>     Oranis  \o 
than  5  per  centum  and  not  more  than  20  pi.*r  cenfunt  may  be  usCil  hy  the  ^><aits. 
Secfci;ir>'  hir  niakiuji  i:ritnfs  to  tho  States  for  IhO  paynicni  of  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  nssisling  the  Stales  in  dc^clopirii;*  ' 
>trcni;tlitnini:.  and  earnini*  out  ehild  abuse  and  nci^lect  prevention  and  Ireat- 
ment  projiranis. 

\1)  In  order  lor  a  State  lo  L|uali1V  for  assistance  under  this  subsetiion.  such 
State  shall  — 

iA>  have  in  ellect  a  Slate  thild  ahn.se  and  iK^^ileci  law  vvhieh  shall 
iiklude  proMsions  li*r  immunily  lor  persons  n^portii^ji  in,s|anco>  t^f  ihilJ 
;ihusv  ajjd  ueLTli'ia  Jroin  proscnnion.  imder  any  State  or  KhmI  ,  at^isiiiti 
ii>i|  nl  siieh  tepoHiu^. 

tin  piiU  idr  Ln  the  u'potiirip  ol  kiu^vvn  and  su.spcek\l  in>tanLeN  oi  eluld 
.ihiise  ami  nriikvt; 

U>  piiiMik^  thai  upon  leeeipt  ol  lej^ott  ol  kiio\ui  <»r  >u.s)HMi'il  m 
sUirues  ii\  i  h>Ul  abusi'  L«r  iK'i^kvt  an  iii\esit|!atii^n  shall  Iv  imtiatcd 
p]iniipil>  ii>  .suhsiiimiaTe  the  ai curacy  i^f  the  leport,  and.  upiui  a  tlmliiii:  of 
;*(hino  itt  ru'!:lect,  tniiuediato  .ste[>s  shall  he  taken  to  prtuoel  the  health  ami 
\veU,m'  ol  \Uc  aKised  notlecU'd  cWihl,  as  woU  as  ihal  H  n\\\  olhei  chikl 
uink'i  the  sauie  taie  who  mav  tv  in  ilaniier  of  ahu,se  or  ne*;loit: 
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lion        Ihc  (.'nrtirct-inonl     i^UM  uhu.sc  iUiJ  ne^zlt-Vt  laws  iiiid  witli  ihc 

pic\cinion  ;Mid  tri.MiMiciU*  sudi  Iriiininj;  procxnluFvs*  .such  insiiiiMiomil  ;md 
nilKM  (acilihcs  ipuhlii:  ;inU  priiiHc).  and  sis^^h  FVl;Hi:d  miiltidisi^iplinary 
l>ini:riiiiis  ;md  .scnji.v.s  us  nny  nci.Vssiir)'  or  iippmpriuk'  Hi  ussur'  ih'M 
lUi.*  Si;iu*  will  iloiil  cHVo|j\cly  with  Mk\  iihusi.*  ;niO  ni^iili^cl  caM.*s  in  Ihi: 
Suiic: 

lli*  pnn  iJir  fv^r  jiii^ihods  U>  prc^crw  ihc*  L'onfidcntialiiy  of  yll  rtvords  in  STaT. 
order  lo  pn»kvi  ihi:  rij:hh  of  ihi*  child*  his  p;]n:nh  i>r  jiiuirdiyasi 

1 1' J  pni\  i\k  liir  xUi:  aniporyiivvii  of  i*nrorix*m*Mi»  off  unals.  otniris  of 
conipi.noMt  iiinsdiciion.  ajul  appmpriuti:  Suti:  utk^ndos  providing  huuiyii 
sluices; 

Kr)  proi^idc  lhal  in  i^vofv  trusi:  in\()|vin{:  un  ;ihu^od  or^nojiloou^d  ohild 
wlikh  rvsuh.s  in  ^i  jfidii^ial  procvvOinj;  ^  ^mrdmi  ;id  [tic\n  shall  be  up- 
|H*in(etl  lo  reprcsenJ  Ihi.*  i^hilJ  in  such  pnnwdinp: 

Ul>  pnnide  iIkiI  ihc  ajijirv^ak'  .suppi»rr  for  pn>j:rjms  c>r  projeds 
rcJiiiai  lo  thlUi  ahuse  and  ncjilcet  avsisti^d  by  Suuc  funds  shall  no!  be 
reduced  behux  ilie  level  provided  duritip  fiscal  yeiu-  1973.  ynd  sel  forib 
l>olieii:s  aniJ  pn*eahrrL\s  di^sijined  to  assurv  thai  Fi^dertil  fund.s  myde  yvyila* 
b\c  ithder  tliis  Ac!  for  any  fiscal  year  wih  be  so  used  as  supple  me  (M  and. 
lo  ttkr  eskMit  praclii^able.  ini^rouse  ihQ  li^vtrl  of  Siak*  funds  which  wotdd.  in 
die  absi^ncc  of  heJi^ral  funds*  be  aviiiluble  for  sueh  projirams  and  projccJs; 

H>  prov  idc  \\iT  divseminntion  of  infom^ition  lo  ihe  j!i:ncrjl  public  with 
ivspecl  u>  ilic  pn>bli.*ni  of  i^hild  abuse  and  ne^li^ct  and  the  r;ii:ilities  and 
pk^vcnrtoN  uml  ifvarnii^nt  ntcihods  avaifabic  ui  conibar  tnsMnces  of  dtiM 
abuse*  anil  nciilcn^  an*l 

iJ)  to  the  csk'^ni  leasit^lc.  tnsnri:  lhat  parcnial  or^ani/aiions  conibaiinj: 
child  abn.si:  and  iti^^leet  rcveivo  prvfcrvntial  treaMiwni. 
4.^)  IV\^rains  or  pmjeds  rvlak^J  k)  child  abuse  and  ne^ikci  assistCiJ  undi^r  pan 
A  or  It  i>f  tiitc  I V  of  ihi:  Siaial  Security  Aci  sshall  comply  with  Ihc  n:i|ujrcnienrs 
si:i  forrlj  in  chnisi.\s  (Uh  (O-  tE).  anJ  (F)  of  ptimiiraph  (2). 

[*:]  Asslsliince  provtdird  pursnani  »o  ihls  scelion  shiill  no!  be  ai^ailable  for 
consinjction  of  fai^ililics:  however*  die  Seerelary  is  authorized  kisnpply  sui^h 
assistance  for  liie  Icasi:  or  ti^nial  of  facilities  where  adcqnaie  faeilitic.s  are  noi 
orherwKc  available,  and  for  repair  or  ntirwir  renH^dclrni:  or  alicraiion  of  exislin^ 
fat-'ititics, 

tdi  The  Sci^rclarv  shall  i^sfahlisb  criu*ria  dcsijincd  to  ai^bieve  Ci^uitaWe  dis* 
kibmton  of  avsistanci:  umler  this  sociion  mtum^  the  Statics*  amonj:  geo^jraphK 
areas  of  ilu*  Nalion.  and  anumj:  rural  and  urban  arvas.  To  ihe  extent  possible, 
t*in/cn.s  of  cadi  5iatc  shall  recdic  assisrancc  froni  ar  leasr  one  |m>jccf  Uiider  ihjs 

stvlion. 

ic)  l  or  die  piifpnsos  of  ihis  senion.  Itic  temi  *\Siaic**  includes  e;ioii  i>f  ilic  .-sirn-nilecl 

soverjt  Slates,  Ibe  DiNlfit  l  tO'  rolinnhh*  die  (  omiiiohweattb  of  hlcrlo  Kieo,  a.^iui;iry 

Anieriean  SaJiio:u  ihc  Vir^iin  Islund,  Ciiani  aiHl  ibe  Trwsi  Torriti^ties  the  hv  rj..  *j:mM'1, 
rid»1i\* 


44  Slat.  627. 
m  Stat.^n 
42  use  bOL 


<S2l>. 


l!>75 


AI'MIOKI/AIIUNS 


Si  f  Ibcic  are  hcrch>  auihofi/cd  to  tv  appropriated  for  ihe  [nirposes  of 
Ibis  A^'i  SI?JHM^tilHMor  die  fiscal  vcai  endtni;  Jinw  M\  1*^74,  $2tKlKMljHK)  for 
I  be  fjsejl  >c*ir  endnhJi  Jinic  M).  l*>75.  and  S25  juHKCHH*  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
.blue  M).  l*no,  atid  foi  the  succecdoic  llscal  >ear. 
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/vrivisoRY  HOARD  ciMiiiLrj  Auush  ^m  t^muiCT 


SriC,  6.  in)  Tho  Sccrciary  sUjIL  within  MKty  iliiys  idkr  the  d'ltc  cnutiiiK'nt 
tii  thi^.Act.  yppoini  :tn  Aitvisnr>'  B^KirJ  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (hercirwrtcr 
rcltTral  ii>  ihc  "Ads  tM>ry  B^Mrtr'J^  which  shuK  Ik  CDmposftI  of  rcpiiL\scniJ- 
livcs  tVimi  l'cdcf:*l  aiiOnnC^  wfJlTfoponMhiUty  I'or  prn^nitn!;  activities 
a'liUat  lu  cliiki  ;iha\c  :«id  iiop.lccu  inclitdinji  iIk  UlTici:  i^l'  Child  lX*vclntsuicnL 
llir  t>l1iiv  iA  lMui:ittf)n.  ilic  Niitiiiii:il  hiMitMtc  <>t  [^!ihic:itiotK  thi*  Nalioiiai 
JiiMiii^to  nl  MciUjI  (lie  N:iiiiiipJ  ItiMitnic      CliiM  ju^ilih  ,uid  iltinMii 

l)i-srh»fiiiKMit.  \\w  SiH'r.il  ,\tu\  Kd):ihilit:iJiiHi  Sen iu\  ;iud  the  ILMltli  .Srmci.<\ 

Alh||it|l^h:l1lnll.  J'fn'  Ad\  pmuv  lio;nd  si^dl  :l^^l^t  llic  So^'rVMl  V  III  ^'  dilUihUi: 

)nn;:t:iiu\  .lilil  iiinivUli's  K^kiloil  U>  \'U\]i\  ;ihn.sc  uili)  nct*)rit  :i*^llllkiH\tctcU  i^i 
Hl\^^\toi  mulrt  flit\  At  l  v^iiii  wwh  (>iiii:Mm\  aaisilio  ;(Jiuiiu\lcictl  \H 
;t\M\kM(  by  ilU'  l^drhd  ii^rinici^'s  wlit»\o  tC|>iv\cjJl:itive\  ;iic  iiKMiihcK  i»l  tlic 
Ati\iMMy  ihJiird    ihc  Ad\Ktir>  Ht»anl  alM>  ;is\i>l  tlic  Scnvt:»iy  iti  iJic 

dc^cliipiiK'tit  111  fvdcjai  ^t:]t1d:l)d^  lot  child  :]hii\c  ;iiid  iio<:lcct  pix^sciitjnii  and 
licuiincni  pmiiruniN  ;itul  |>rl>jccl^. 

(Isj  "Hk'  Ad^tM>ry  liiKird  shiitl  prcpnu:  imd  submit,  wiihin  cijiUtcon  months 
:dtci  thi'  ikttc  ciMCltncnt  oi  ihis  Ail.  tii  ihc  FivsidcMI  aiid  to  rJiL'  Cl1n^fc^^  :i 
ropon  tui  Ihc  ^>^^>granl^  assisted  under  ilu\  Act  and  the  pro^mtiis.  prii>jcci>.  JtiJ 
ULti^ities  rcliiicd  to  ehiM  abu>c  utid  neglect  ;)dniinistcrcil  or  fi^>jstcil  by  iho 
Federal  agencies  wbuse  reprcsefit:nivcs  arc  members  oH  ihc  AdviM>r>  Board. 
Such  rcp^^rt  shall  inclikle  a  simU  ^he  relationship  between  drug  addiction  :*iid 
child  abuse  :iml  neglect. 

(c)  Of  Ihc  funds  appropriaied  under  section  5.  one-half  o\  I  per  ecntuni.  or 
SLO(Hl.()nO.  wljichecer  i^  the  k^^sci.  may  be  used  by  iUv  Secretary  ofily  un 
pu^pll^e^  of  flic  report  under  ^iJb^e^  tion  ^b). 

toimniNAiioN 

Svt\  ?,  [lie  soviet. ir,  ^ll:dl  pr  tili;;ilc  lcguL^tfon^  iuul  make  sijch  iiiraiiCL^ 

iiiciit\  ;k  jjms  \k  l^cic^^;1^^  oi  apr'<o]vi:iic  M  ctl^lpa■'  lli;n  ihcic  l^  I'llccitw* 
eotifdiiiHit/iMj  Iv  itttt'M  j>i>>gi.uus  icb  Ctl  u*  child  abuse  anil  neglect  unilci  this  \.  i 
;niti  <>ihej  \ncli  j»iogumi.\  uhicii  .ifc  ;l^si\^ed  by  tvdcnd  lumls. 

Ap[>joved  .lauULin        1^*7  ^ 


^AnicndiiiUHS  Svehoii  2te>  mUiI  Srt'»L>$i  4(o)  iiddcd  by  PJ..  ^i.l*(»44,  :ipprovcd 


lli)i:st  \K\  Nil  <J  I  f>M^  iroiiiin.  im  rAhjuitum  ;Mkl  I  mNm) 

SlNMt  KM*(Jkl  (diiiin.  i^n  Liibtir  ;mhI  Ptihlie  >V\*Jt4rev 

C'UNllKi  SSIONAl,  KtH'(mn,  Vol    1 {  V^IW 
}\\\\  I  t.  etur^iif^'it^l       |M^'«l'll  Snutfc 
iXt'  .1.  ei*i>sf^Urc4  .niil  jM^-^cd  lltMue*  .iiiieinlCit. 
\\\'  l\>.  Seh,ae  ;igr<vtl     lltni^f  iMU^■l^^tlnem^  witti  umemlnienis. 
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V.    THE  PROBLEM  OF  cmD  MALTREATMENT  CV.6) 


CHILD  AGUSE:    MAELYIANO  STATE  CHILD  HALTKEArMENT  LAW 

Article  27,  Section  35A,  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 
An  ACT  concerning 

Child  Abuse 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  definition  of  child  abuse,  defining 
sexual  abuse,  requiring  reports  to  include  information  on  sexual  abuse; 
clarifying  language;  providing  immunity  from  civil  liability  and 
criminal  penalty  Eor  physicians  or  health  care  Institutions  examining 
or  treating  a  child  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  in 
certain  cases;  and  providing  for  payment  to  physicians  or  health  care 
institutions  for  charges  incurred. 

By  repealing  and  re-enacting,  with  amendmentSj 

Article  27  -  Crimes  and  Punishments 
Section  35A 

Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 

(1971  Replacement  Volume  and  1973  Supplement) 

Section  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that 
Section  35A  of  Article  27  -  Crimes  and  Punishments  of  the  Annotated  Code 
of  Maryland  (1971  Replacement  Volijime  and  1973  Supplement)  be  and  it  is 
hereby  repealed  and  re-enacted,  with  amendments,  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  27  -  Crimes  and  Punishments 

35A. 

T)ie  General  Assembly  hereby  declares  as  its  legislative  intent  and  purpose 
the  protection  of  children  who  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  by  mandating 
the  reporting  of  suspected  abuse,  by  extending  immunity  to  those  who  report 
in  good  faith,  by  requiring  prompt  investigations  of  such  reports  and  by 
causing  immediate,  cooperative  efforts  by  the  responsible  agencies  on 
behalf  of  such  children. 

(a)  Any  parent,  adoptive  parent  or  other  person  who  has  the  permanent 
or  temporary  care  or  custody  or  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  a 
minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who  causes  abuse  to  such  minor 
child  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  sentenced 
to  not  more  than  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

(b)  Wherever  used  in  this  section,  unless  the  context  clearly  indicates 
otherwise : 

1.    'Health  practitioner**  includes  any  physician,  surgeon,  psychologi 
dentist  and  any  other  person  authorized  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  healing 
any  resident  or  intern  in  any  of  these  professions,  and  any  registered  or 
licensed  practical  nurse  attending  or  treating  a  child  in  the  absence  of  a 
practitioner  of  any  of  these  professions* 
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2*     '^Child"  means  any  person  under  the  age  o£  eighteen  (18)  years. 


3-     "Local  department  o£  social  services"  and  ^'local  state's 
attorney"  refer  to  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  child  lives,  or  where 
the  abuse  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  if  different, 

4,     '^Educator  or  social  worker"  sb,all  mean  any  teacher,  counselor, 
or  other  professional  employee  of  any  school,  public,  parochial  or  private, 
or  any  caseworker  or  social  worker  or  other  professional  employee  of  any 
public  or  private  social,  educational,  health  or  social  service  agency  or 
any  probation  or  parole  officer  or  any  professional  employee  of  a  correctional 
institution* 

5-     "Law-enforcement  officer"  shall  mean  any  police  officer,  or 
Stcite  trooper  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Maryland  or  any  county  or 
municipality  thereof* 

6*     "Law-enfo'_:cement  agency'  shall  mean  any  police  department. 
Bureau  or  force  of  any  county  or  Baltimore  City,  any  police  department, 
bureau  or  force  of  any  incorporated  municipality  or  the  Maryland  State 
Police, 

7*     "Abuse"  shall  mean  any:     (A)  physical  injury  or  injuries 
sustained  by  a  child  as  a  result  of  cruel  or  inhumane  treatment ^ior^Tas  a 
result  of  malicious  act  or  acts  by  any  parent,  adoptive  parent  or  other 
person  who  has  the  permanent  or  temporary  care  or  custody  or  responsibility 
for  supervision  oi:  a  minor  child.     (B)     Any  sexual  abuse  of  a  child, 
whether  physical  injuries  are  sustained  or  not- 

8*     "Sexual  Abuse"  shall  mean  any  act  or  acts  involving  sexual 
molestation  or  exploitation,  including  but  not  limited  to  incest,  rape, 
carnal  knowledge,  sodomy  or  unnatural  or  perverted  sexual  practices  on 
of  child  by  any  parent,  adoptive  parent  or  other  person  who  has  the 
permanent  or  temporary  care  or  custody  or  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  a  minor  child, 

(c)    Every  health  practitioner,  educator  or  social  worker  or  law- 
enforcement  officer,  who  contacts,  examines,  attends,  or  treats  a  child 
and  who  believes  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  has  been  abused 
is  required  to  make  a  report  in  the  form  and  manner  provided  in  the 
following  subsection,  notwithstanding  any  other  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  privileged  communications;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  educator  or 
social  worker  or  law-enforcement  officer  or  health  practitioner  examines, 
attends,  or  treats  the  child  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
a  hospital,  public  health  agency,  child-care  institution,  juvenile  detention 
center,  school  or  similar  institution,  the  health  practitioner,  educator 
or  social  worker  or  law-enforcement  officer,  shall  also  immediately  notify 
and  give  all  necessary  information  required  by  this  section  to  the  person 
or  persons  in  charge  of  the  institution  or  a  designated  representative  thereof. 
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(d)  Each  such  report  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (C) 
iShall  be  made  to  the  agencies  as  provided  for  hereinafter,  both  orally  and  in 
written  form;  both  the  reports  to  be  made  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible  in 
the  case,  the  written  report  must  be  made  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  of  the 
contact,  examination^  attention  or  treatment  which  disclosed  the  existence 

of  possible  abuse.    The  oral  report  shall  be  made  either  by  telephone  or  to 
the  appropriate  law-enforcement  agency.    The  agency  to  which  the  report  Is 
made  shall  immediately  notify  the  other  agency-    Nothing  however,  shall 
prohibit  the  local  department  of  social  services  and  the  appropriate  law* 
enforcement  agency  from  Jointly  agreeing  to  cooperative  arrangements.  The 
written  report  required  to  be  made  shall  be  made  in  all  cases  to  the  local 
department  of  ^ocial  services  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  local  State's  attorney. 

The  oral  and  written  reports  shall  contain  the  following  information, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  the  person  making  the  report  shall  be  able  in  the 
.circumstances  to  furnissh:  , 

CD    The  name  and  home  address  or  addresses  of  the  child  or  children  and 
the  parent  or  other  persons  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  child  or  children 
in  question; 

(2)  The  present  whereabouts  of  the  child  or  children  if  not  the  same  as 
the  home  address  or  addresses; 

(3)  The  age  or  ages  of  the  child  or  children; 

(4)  The  nature  and  extent  of ^the  Injuries  or  injury  or  sexual  abuse 

of  the  child  or  children  in  question,  including  any  evidence  or  information 
available  to  the  person  or  agency  rendering  the  report  of  previous  injury 
or  injuries  possibly  resulting  from  abuse  or  previous  sexual  abuse. 

(5)  All  such  information  available  to  the  reporter  which  would  be  of 
aid  in  establishing  the  cause  of  the  injuries  or  injury  and  identity  of 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  therefore. 

(e)  Any  person  other  than  a  health  practitioner*  educator  or  social 
worker*  or  law-enforcement  officer  who  has  reason  to  believe  a  child  is 
abused  shall  so  report  to  the  local  department  of  social  services  or  to  the 
appropriate  law-enforcement  agency.    The  agency  to  which  the  report  is  made 
sdall  immediately  notify  the  other  agency.     tTothing,  however,  shall  prohibit 
the  local  department  of  social  services  or  the  appropriate  law-enforcement 
agency  from  jointly  agreeing  to  cooperative  arrangements r    A  report  made  by 
such  person  may  be  either  written  or  oral*  or  both,  and  such  report  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  report  within  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whether  or  not 

the  report  contains  all  ©f  the  required  Information  provided  for  in  subsection  (d)  . 

(£)    The  local  department  of  social  services  or  the  appropriate  law- 
enforcement  agency  as  the  case  may  be*  or  both*  if  jointly  agreed  upon,  shall 
make  a  thorough  investigation  promptly  upon  receiving  a  report  of  probable 
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violation  of  this  section,  and  the  primary  purpose  o£  the  Investigation 
shall  be  the  protection  of  the  welfare  or  the  child  or  children.  The 
Investigation  shall  Include  a  determination  of  the  nature,  extent  and  cause 
or  causes  of  the  abuse.  If  any;  upon  validation  of  the  suspected  abuse,  the 
Investigation  shall  then  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  person  cr  persons 
responsible^  therefor,  the  name,  age  and  condition  of  other  children  In  the 
same  household,  an  evaluation  of  the  parents  and  the  home  environment,  and 
all' other  facts  or  matters  found  to  be  pertinent*    The  local  department  of 
social  services,  and  the  appropriate  law-enforcement  agency  If  that  agency 
participated  in  the  investigation,  shall  render  a  complete  written  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  local  State's  attorney  within  five  (S)  working  days 
of  the  completion  of  the  investigation,  which  shall  be  within  ten  (10) 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  oral  or  written  report  first  disclosing  to  the. 
local  department  of  social  services  the  existence  of  a  possible  violation 
of  this  section*     Upon  request  by  the  local  department  of  social  services, 
the  local  State's  attorney  shall  assist  in  the  investigation. 

(f-l)    If,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  local 
department  of  social  services  under  the  provisions  of  sub-section  C^) *  ^ 
representative  of  the  department  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  child 
or  children  Is  or  are  in  serious  physical  danger  and  that  an  emergency 
situation  exists,  the  representative  may .enter  the  household,  if  the  rep- 
resentative has  been  previously  denied  the  right  of  entry*    A  law-enforcement 
officer  shall  accompany  the  representative,  and  he  may  use  reasonable  force, 
if  necessary,  to  assure  that  the  representative  Is  able  to  gain  entry*  If 
the  danger  proves  to  be  genuine,  the  representative  may  remove,  the  child  or 
children  from  the  household  temporarily  without  prior  approval  by  the  juvenile 
court* 

If  the  child  is  removed  from  the  household  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  local  department  of  social  services  shall  have  the  child  thoroughly 
examined  by  a  physician,  and  the  report  of  this  examination  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  made  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  C^)  within  the  time 
specified  * 

Cg)    Based  on  their  findings,  the  local  department  of  social  services 
shall  render  the  appropriate  service  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  child, 
including,  when  indicated,  petitioning  the  juvenile  court  in  behalf  of  the 
child  for  the  added  protection  to  the  child  which  either  commitment  or 
custody  would  provide.    The  local  State's  attorney  and  other  appropriate 
law-enforcement  agencies  having  jurisdiction  shall  take  such  lawful  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances* 

(h)      (1)    Any  person,  including  a  health  practitioner,  educator,  or 
social  worker  or  law-enforcement  officer,  participating  in  the  making  of  a 
good  faith  report  pursuant  to  this  section  or  participating  in  an  Investigation 
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or  in  a  judicial  proceeding  resulting  therefrom  shall  in  so  doing  be  immune 
from  any  civil  liability  or  criminal  penalty  that  might  otherwise  be  incurred 
or  imposed  as  a  result  thereof. 

(2)  Any  physician  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  Maryland  who 
shall  be  presented  with  a  child  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  a  law-enforcement  officer  or  by  a  representative  of  a 
local  department  of  social  services  who  states  he  has  the  child  in  his  custody 
as  a..child  whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  an  abused  child,  shall  examine 
satd  child  with  or  without  the  consent  of  a  parent^  guardian  or  custodian  of 
said  child  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  injury  or  injuries  or  sexual 
abuse>  if  any>  to  said  child*    Any  such  physician  and  any  public  or  private 
health  care  institution  with  which  he  might  be  affiliated  or  to  which  the 
child  might  be  brought^  and  those  persons  working  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  said  physician  or  such  health  care  institution  who  shall  so 
examine  or  participate  in  the  examination  of  said  child  shall  be  immune  from 
civil  liability  and/or  criminal  penalty  that  might  result  from  failure  to  obtain 
consent  from  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  to  examine  the  child* 

(3)  Any  physician  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  Maryland  who  shall 

be  presented  with  a  child  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  a  law-enforcement  officer  or  by  a  representative  of  a  local  department  of 
social  services  who  states  he  has  the  child  in  his  custody  as  a  child  whom  he  has 
reason  to  believe  is  an  abused  child,  who  shall  have  examined  any  child  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  (I)  who  shall  determine  that  immediate  medical 
treatment  is  indicated  may  provide  such  treatment  to  said  child  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  said  child*    Any  such  physician 
or  health  care  Institution  and  those  persons  working  under  the  control  or  super^ 
vision  of  said  physician  or  health  care  institution  so  treating  said  child  shall 
be  immune  from  civil  liability  and/or  criminal  penalty  that  might  result  from 
the  failure  to  obtain  the  consent  from  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  for 
the  treatment  of  the  child, 

(4)  Whenever  any  child  is  examined  or  treated  pursuant  to  section  (H) 
(2)  and  section  (H)   (3)  the  local  department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  reasonable  physician  and/or  health  carei^^ 
institution  charges  incurred  and  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  shall 
be  liable  to  the  local  department  for  such  payments* 

(i)    The  State  Department  of  Social  Services  shall  and  each  local  department 
of  social  services  may  maintain  a  central  registry  of  cases  reported  under  this 
section,  which  data  shall  be  furnished  by  the  respective  local  departments  of:_ 
social  services  throughout  the  state  of  Maryland  and  this  data  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  local  departments  of  social  services^  social  agencies,  public  health 
agencies,  law-enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as  licensed  health  practitioners  and 
health  and  education  institutions  licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Section  2^    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take  effect 
July  I,  1974. 
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V.    THE  PROBLEM  OK  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (V,7) 


CHILD  NEGLECT:    MARYLAND  STATE  CHELD  MALTREATMENT  LAW 


Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 
Courts  and  Judicial  Proceedings 

Subtitle  8-     Juvenile  Causes 


Section  3-801 

(c)  **Child*'  means  a.  person  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

(d)  **Child  in  need  of  assistance**  is  a  child  who  needs  the  assistance 
of  the  court  because 

(1)  He  is  mentally  handicapped  or  is  not  receiving  ordinary  and 
proper  care  and  attention,  and 

(2)  His  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  are  unable  or  unwilling 

to  give  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  child  and  his  problems 
provided,  however,  a  child  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  need 
of  assistance  for  the  sole  reason  he  is  being  furnished  non- 
medical remedial  care  and  treatment  recognized  by  State  law. 

Section  3-802 


(a)  The  purposes  of  this  subtitle  are; 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  care,  protection,  and  wholesome  mental 
and  physical  development,of  children  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  and  to  provide  for  a  program  v-^^-^- 
of  treatment,  training,  and  rehabilitation  consistent  with 

the  child's  best  interests  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest; 

(2)  To  remove  from  children  committing  delinquent  acts  the  taint 
of  criminality  and  the  consequences  of  criminal  behavior; 

(3)  To  conserve  and  strengthen  the  child's  family  ties  and . to 
separate  a  child  from  his  parents  only  when  necessary  for 
his  welfare  or  in  the  interest  of  public  safety: 

(4)  If  necessary  to  remove  a  child  from  his  home,  to  secure  for 
him  custody,  care,  and  discipline  as  nearly  as  possible 
equivalent  to  that  which  should  have  been  given  by  his  parents* 

(5)  To  provide  judicial  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle* 

(b)  This  subtitle  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  these 
purposes. 
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Soccloti  3-814    'I'iikiii^  Chi  Id  ttuo  custody* 

C^)    A  child  may  he  taken  Into  custody  by  any  o£  the  Lollowing  methods: 

 CI)    Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  court* 

C2)    By  a  law  en£orcement  officer  pursuant  to  the  law  of  arrefit. 

C3)    By  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  other  person  authorized  by  the 
court  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  child  is 
in  intmediate  danger  from  his  surroundings;  and  that  his  removal 
is  necessary  for  his  protection,  or 

C4)    By  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  other  person  authorized  by  the 
court  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  cliild  has 
run  away  from  his  parents,  guardian,  or  legal  custodian. 

(h)     If  a  law  enforcement  officer  takes  a  child  into  custody  he  shall 
hmnediate I y  notify,  or  cause  to  be  notified,  the  child's  parcats, 
j;\iardian,  or  c\istodian  of  the  action*     Afte^  making  every  reasonable 
effort  to  (2;ive  notice',  the  law  enforcement  officer  shall  witfi  all 
reasonable  speed: 

CI)    Release  the  child  to  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  or  to 
any  other  person  designated  by  the  court,  upon  their  written 
promise  to  bring  the  child  before  the  court  when  requested  by 
the  court,  and  such  security  for  the  child's  appearance  as  the 
court  may  reasonably  require,  unless  his  placement  in  detention 
or  shelter  care  is  permitted  and  appears  required  by  3-815,  or 

(2)    Deliver  the  child  to  the  court  or  a  place  of  detention  or  shelter 
care  designated  by  the  court. 

Cc)     If  a  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  fails  to  bring  the  child  before 
the  court  when  requested,  the  court  may  issue  a  writ  of  attachment 
directing  that  the  child  be  taken  into  custody  and  brought  before 
the  court,     the  court  may  proceed  against  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  for  contempt. 


Section  3-815      Detention  and  shelter  care  prior  to  hearing. 

(a)    Only  the  court  or  an  intake  officer  may  authorize  detention  or  shelter 
care, 

Ch)     X\  a  cliild  IS  taken  into  custody,  he  may  he  placed  in  detention  or 
shelter  care  prior  to  a  hearing  "if: 

(1)  Such  action  is  required  to  protect  the  ciiild  or  person  and 
property  of  otliers; 

(2)  The  child  is  likely  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  die  court:  or 
C3)     There  are  no  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  or  other  person 

able  to  provide  supervision  and  care  for  the  child  and  return 
him  to  the  court  when  required*  * 

Cc)     If  the  child  is  not  released,  the  intake  officer  shall  iTumediately 
file  a  petition  to  authorize  continued  detention  or.  shelter  care. 
A  hearing  on  the  petition  shall  be  held  not  later  than  the  next 

court  day,  \inless  extended  by  the  court  upon  good  cause  shown. 
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Section  3-815  (Cont.) 


Reasonable  notice,  oral  or  written,  stating  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  hearing,  shall  be  given  to  the  child  and,  if  they 
can  be  found,  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian.  Detention 
and  shelter  care  shall  not  be  ordered  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  days  unless  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is  held. 

(d)  k  child  alleged  to  be  delinquent  may  not  be  detained  in  a  jail  or 
other  facility  for  the  detention  of  adults,  or  in  a  facility  in 
which  children  who  have  been  adjudicated  delinquent  are  detained. 

(e)  A  child  alleged  to  be  in  need  of  supervision  or  in  need  of 
assistance  may  not  be  placed  in  detention.     If  the  child  is 
alleged  to  be  in  need  of  assistance  by  reason  of  a  mental  handicap, 
he  may  be  placed  in  shelter  care  facilities  maintained  or  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  or  if  these  facilities 
are  not  available,  then  in  a  private  home  or  facility  located  in 
Maryland  and  approved  by  the  court*    If  the  child  is  alleged  to 

be  in  need  of  assistance  for  any  other  reason,  or  in    need  of 
supervision,  he  may  be  placed  in  shelter  care  facilities  maintained 
or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services,  or 
the  Juvenile  Services^  Administration,  or  in  a  private  home  or 
shelter  care  facility  approved  by  the  court* 

(f)  The  intake  officer  shall  immediately  give  written  notice  of  the 
authorization  for  detention  or  shelter  care  to  the  child*s  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian,  and  to  the  court.    The  notice  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  taking  the  child 
into  custody  and  placing  him  in  detention  or  shelter  care*  This 
notice  may  be  combined  with  the  notice  required  under  subsection  (c). 

Section  3-818      Study  and  examination  of  child,  etc* 

(a)  After  a  petition  has  been  filed,  the  court  may  direct  the  Juvenile 
Services  Administration  or  other  qualified  agency  designated  by 
the  court,  to  make  a  study  concerning  the  child,  his  family,  his 
environment,  and  other  macters  relevant  to  the  disposition  of  the 
case*   -The  report  of    the  study  is  admissible  as  evidence  at  a 

waiver  hearing  and  at  a  disposition  hearing,  but  not  at  an  adjudicatory 
hearing*    However,  the  attorney  for  each  party  has  the  right  to 
inspect  the  report  prior  to  its  presentation  to  the  court,  to  challenge 
.or  impeach  its  findings,  and  to  present  appropriate  evidence  with 
respect  to  it* 

(b)  As  part  of  the  study,  the  child  or  any  parent^"  guardian,  or  custodian 
may  be  examined  at  a  suitable  place  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  or  other  professionally  qualified  person. 
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Section  3^820  Disposition. 


(a)  If  the  court,  after  an  adjudicatory  hearing,  adjudicates  a  child  as 
being  delinquent,  in  need  of  supervision,  or  in  need  of  assistance, 

it  shall  hold  a  separate  hearing  to  determine  an  appropriate  disposition 
unless  the  hearing  is  waived  in  writing  by  all  the  parties. 

(b)  llie  overriding  consideration  in  making  a  disposition  is  a  program  of 
treatment,  training,  and  rehabilitation  best  suited  to  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  child  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.    The  court  may: 

(1)  Place  the  child  on  probation  or  under  supervision  in  his  own  home 
or  in  the  custody    or  under  the  guardianship  of  a  relative  or 
other  fit  person,  upon  terms  the  court  deems  appropriate,; 

(2)  Commit  the  child  to  the  custody  or  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Juvenile  Services  Administration,  a  local  department  of  social  - 
services,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  or  a 
public  or  licensed  private  agency. 

(c)  A  guardian  appointed  under  this  section  has  no  control  over  the  property 
of  the  child  unless  he  receives  that  express  authority  from  the  court. 


Section  3-821    Right  to  counsel. 

A  party  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  every  stage  of  any 
proceeding  under  this  subtitle. 

Section  3-822    Emergency  medical  treatment 

The  court  may  order  emergency  medical,  dental,  or  svugical  treatment  of  a 
child  alleged  to  be  suffering  from  a  condition  or  illness  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  licensed  physician  or  dentist,  as  the  case  may  be,  requires  immediate 
treatment,  if  the  child's  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  is  not  available  or, 
without  good  cause,  refuses  to  consent  to  the  treatment. 

Section  3-823      Limitations  on  place  of  commitment* 

(a)  A  child  may  not  be  committed  or  transferred  to  a  penal  institution  or 
other  facility  used  primarily  for  the  confinement  of  adults  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime,  except  pursuant  to  3-8l6  (b)* 

(b)  A  child  who  is  not  delinquent  may  not  *>'^  coinnitted  or  transferred  to 
a  facility  used  for  the  confinement  of  delinquent  children* 
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Section  3-326    Progress  reports. 


If  a  child  13  committed  to  an  individual  or  to  a  public  or  private  agency  or 
Institution,  tlie  court  may  require  the  custodian  to  tile  periodic  written 
prof^ress  reports,  with  recommendations  for  furtiier  supervision,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation- 

Section  3-327    Order  controlling  conduct  of  person  before  court. 

Pursuant  to  the  procedure  provided  in  the  Maryland  Rules,  the  court  may 
make  ^  appropriate. order  directing,  restraining,  or  otherwise  controlling 
the  conduct  of  a  person  who  is  properly  before  the  court,  if: 

(i)    The  court  finds  that  the  conduct: 

(a)  Is  or  may  be  detrimental  or  h-nrmful  to  a  ehild  over  whom  the 
court  '^has  jurisdiction;  or 

(b)  Will  tend  to  defeat  the  execution  of  an  order  or  disposition 
made  or  to  be  made;  or 

(c)  Will  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  or  is  necessary  for  the 
welfinre  of  the  child;  and 

(ii)    Notice  of  the  application  or  motion  and  its  grounds  has  been  given 
as  prescribed  by  the  Maryland  Rules. 


Section  3''828    Confidentiality  and  expungement  of  records* 

(a)  A  police  record  concerning  a  child  is  confidential  and  shall  be 
maiTitained  separate  from  those  of  adults.  Its  contents  may  not 
be  divulged,  by  subpoena  or,  otherwise,  except  by  order  of  the 
court  upon  good  cause  shown.  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit 
access  to  and  confidential  use  of  the  record  by  the  Juvenile 
Services  Administration  or  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  the  child  by  any  lawenforcement  agency. 

(b)  A  juvenile  court  record  pertaining  to  a  child  is  confidential  and 
its  contents  may  not  be  divulged,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  except 
by  order  of  the  court  upon  good  cause  shown*     This  subsection  does 
not  prohibit  access  to  and  the  use  of  the  court  record  in  a  proceeding 
in  the  court  involving  the  child,  by  personnel  of  the  court,  the 
State's  attorney,  counsel  for  the  child,  or  authorized  personnel 

of  the  Juvenile  Services  Administration. 

(c)  Tlie  court,  on  its  own  motion  or  on  petition,  and  for  good  cause  shOOT, 
,^            may  order  the  court  records  of  a  child  sealed,  and,  tipon  petition 

^'  ^         or  on  its  own  motion,  shalL.order  them  sealed  after  the  child  has 

reached  age  21  years  of  age.    After  a  child  has  reached  21  years  of 
age,   the  court  may,  upon  petition  or  on  its  own  tnotion,  expunge 
records  of  the  child  in  a  case  in  which  an  adjudication  of  the 
child  as  delinquent,  in  need  of  supervision  or  in  need  of  assistance 
has  not  been  made.    If  sealed,  the  court  records  of  a  child  may  not 
be  opened,  for  any  purpose,  except  by  order  of  the  court  upon  ^od 
cause  shown*  Q - > Q 
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ticctlon  3-830    Parents  liable  for  support  after  commitment. 


After  giving  the  parent  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  court 
may  order  either  parent  or  both  parents  to  pay  a  sum  in  the  amount  the  court 
directs  to  cover  the  support  of  the  child  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Section  3"831    Contributing  to  certain  conditions  of  child. 

(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  an  adult  wilfully  to  contribute  to,  encourage, 
cause  or  tend  to  cause  any  act,  omission,  or  condition  which  renders 
a  child  delinquent  in  need  of  supervision,  or  in  need,  of  assistance. 

(b)  A  person  may  not  be  convicted  under  this  section  unless  the  child  has 
^  i  been  adjudicated  delinquent,  in  need  of  supervision,  or  in    need  of 

assistance.  However,  the  court  may  expunge  the  adjudication  from 
the  child*s  record  and  enter  it  as  a  finding  in  the  adult's  case. 

(c)  An  adult  convicted  under  this  section  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 

.     more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years^  or  both. 
The  court  may  suspend  sentence  and  place  the  adult  on  probation 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  It  deems  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  and  the  public. 

Section  3-832    Appeals  in  Montgomery  County* 

For  purposes  of  Title  12  of  this  article,  an  action,  decision,  order,  or 
judgment  of  the  District  Court  In  Montgomery  County  sitting  as  the  juvenile 
court  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  made,  done,  or 
entered  by  a  circuit  court* 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  NEGLECT 


The  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Human 
Resources  applies  the  followinf^  guid'*Iines  for  child  neglect. 

Malnourished;   ill-clad;  dirty;  without  proper  shelter  or 
sleeping  arrangements;  lacking  appropriate  health  care 

Unattended;  without  adequate  supervision 

III  and  lacking  essential  medical  care 

Denied  normal  experiences  that  produce  feelings  of  being 
loved,  wanted,  secure  (Emotional  neglect) 

Unlawfully  kept  from  attending  school 

Exploited,  overworked 

Emotionally  disturbed  due  to  continuous  friction  in  the  home, 
marital  discord,  mentally  ill  parents 

Exposed  to  unwholesome  and  demoralizing  circumstances 

Note:    These  guidelines  are  currently  under  revision.    New  gnidelines  are 
scheduled  to  appear  in  late  1976. 
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V.     THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHiU)  MALTEIEATHENT  (V,8) 


DEFINING  EfviOllONAl' 


by  Lcib  Whiting 

Children  Today    5(January-February  1976) 


t 

J  nOcr  the  Chiltl  Abu'^c  Prcvcn- 
'  lion  iind  Trc:itnicnt  Act  of 
i^s^*'  P>74,  the  \r;itcs  nu»M  conipK' 
wiih  CLViiirji  ^;oii\litions  iri  orvlor  re- 
ceive money  fitnOi^^  of 
niects.  SusfVelcO  chifti  iibuv  niit^i 
he  iV]iori\*tl — ;niO  iil\i>  LiKe\  of  m»h- 
jvcreO  eliiiO  nei:tccl:  the  Liw  imiM  jKo 
iii.ini  iminviniiy  lo  Th\Hc  who  repmi 
either  otic  iti  4:001!  t';uth- 

NturylcmJ.  like  other  \tiKc\*  is  c^tgcr 
10  be  eligible  for  viirio.iis  feJernl  fimtU 
to  enh:incc  iis  cITorts  in  the  ;»rea  of 
prevention  unJ  iriiaiment  of  chilJ 
iibuse  and  neglect,  li  is  in  ihc  proee.'i'; 
of  considering  ci  bid  which  requires 
that  chilJ  ncgkci  be  ryponcJ*  and 
undoubicdly  ihis  v\ill  be  passed  in  some 
form.  The  dilemma  of  deiermining 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  abviscJ  is 
dijVicuU  enoughs  10  ihai  will  be  addiid 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  determine  if 
Q  child  is  neglected.  For  the  investi- 
gator the  problem  is  q  eomplex  one. 
but  vvhjt  abottt  ihe  reporicr?  Cen- 
Ofjlly.  ceriam  el*is>es  of  professionals 
are  OesignateJ  av  "miKt"  reporiefv — 
how  arv  they,  then,  lo  deiermine  wht-n 
ihcy  niou  report  a  child  iii  neplccicd 
an\L  even  more  viilViciilit  as  emotion- 
;illy  neglected?. 

Mo**!  law*;  olTer  very  liniiled  help 
in  arriving  ;it  Mieh  a  determination. 
MaryLmd  Lo\  dolincN  a  iKgleett\I  ehiKl 
a\  iUie  mulcr  thv  age  of  IS  year\  \v'ho 
IS  in  conditions  "entlariijcrinj: 


hi\  physicid  or  mental  well-being/'  In- 
eliuled  in  (he  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resourccv'  guidelines 
to  ncgkci  are  such  item\  a\:  "Mal- 
nourished; ill-clad:  dirty:  without 
proper  shelter  or  sleeping  arrimgt:- 
uKUts:  lacking  appropriate  health 
earvl  unaliondedrwiiliotii  adcvjuaic  m»- 
pcrvisiiin:  \\\  and  lacking  c\Ncntial 
m^nlical  care." 

How  sueh  things  as  '*proper"  shelter, 
"appropriate"  health  c'arc.ancl  *'dtriy" 
are  deftned  varies  from  one  comnni- 
niiy  to  another,  Ahhough  these  judg- 
nients  are  diflicult  enough  to  maite. 
the  guidelines  go  on  10  define  an  emo-. 
liOniiKy  neglected  ehild  as  one:  "de- 
nied norma}  experienees  that  produee 
ftelings  of  being  ioved.  wanted,  sc- 
cvirc/'  The  words  are  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, and  most  of  us  havi;  a  ''gut"  re- 
sponse of  knowing  exactly  what  they 
mean.  The  problem  lies  in  altempttng 
10  define  them  in  a  specific  commu- 
nity in  relation  to  a  specifie  child.  Of 
equal  importance,  then^  is  how  to  ree- 
Ognize  when  a  ehtld's  behavior  shovdd 
arouu"  a  suspicion  Of  "emOltonal  ne- 
glecT."  For  c.vamplc,  what  specific 
kind\  of  behavior  should  alcrl  a  cla^s- 
rt>om  teacher  or  sehoo!  eounselor  to 
su^i^eet  emotional  neglect? 

Monigomery  Coimiy.  Maryland,  k 
an  atllocnt  suburb  of  mu'tropolitan 
W'ashington.  DC*  A  reeent  cen.'itis 
changed  its  calegOry  from  "snburbim 
10  *'urban."  alihoogh  almost  two-ihtn.l\ 
of  its  area  h  rural.  Us  population  of 
ahiiut  bOt).tHH)  is  prcdominanily  middlc- 
cla\s.  1  htee  years  ago  the  comnumily 
^';v\  \baken  hv  the  death  of  ii  *>-vear- 


old  girl  ai  the  hand^  of  her  father  and 
sicpmoiher,  and  a  Task  Force  on 
Child  Abuse  was  crciited  by  the 
County  Executive  to  develop  specific 
recommendations  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  reeurrcitee  ot*  such  a  tr^igcdy, 
1  ht*  Ta\k  force  developed  n  conuinmily 
plan  which  incUidv^l  increasing  heaJih 
imd  social  service  sialT  to  better  cover 
receipt  and  investigation  of  reptuts  of 
abuse  and  neglect:  e^itablishment  of  a 
multi'-disetpltnary.  multi-agency  child 
proicciion  team;  and  creation  of  the 
position  of  a  eommtinity  child  protec- 
tion coordinator.  The  functions  of  the 
ehild  protection  coordinator  include 
the  mouViting  of  educational  efforts,  at 
many  different  levels,  to  sen*^itize  the 
community  to  problems  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  Id  a  sense,  the  coordinator 
should  be  the  community's  "conscious- 
ncss-ratser,"  Part  of  this  job,  then,  is 
10  see  thai  the  probliinis  of  child  abu\e 
and  neglect  achieve  high  visibility,  that 
professionals  and  citizens  in  general 
are  enlightened  on  the  subject  and 
thai  thinking  and  awareness  of  the 
problems  are  stimulated. 

To  help  aeeomplish  ihLs*  a  t-day 
seminar  workshop  was  ptannctl  for 
Jvuic  1975,  to  be  open  to  all  those  \i\ 
the  county  who  work  with  children  in 
any  setting,  It.'i  objective  was  10  stim- 
ulate thinking  and  communication, 
and  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  linle 
closer  to  a  practical  behavioral  defi- 
nition of  what  eonstiiuics;  "emotional 
neglect"  of  children.  The  need  10  dis- 
cMMk  and  dcline  ihe  i\sucs  was  appar- 
ent in  the  immediate  re\pon>e  *>l 
those  who  pre-rvgi\tered  to  attend  the 
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A  Omwiunity  Workshop  Looks  at  Neglected  Children 


wurkshi'^p.  There  were  lenchors  umi 
kMchcr  iwilos:  health  room  Mcs  and 
school  nurses;  hospital  registercil 
nurses  nnJ  County  Couiieil  mcniber?;. 
Social  workers,  psychologbts  anti  psy- 
ehmtrist!^  from  Ihe  Hciiith  Departmcni 
anJ  public  schools  regSsterctl,  a\  JiU 
homemnkers  anJ  cnsc  iiiJcsi  day  ciirc 
workers,  lawyers,  policemen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy. 

Two  objeciives  were  announced  for 
the  workshop:  lo  provide  Ihose  work- 
ing with  emotionally  neglected  children 
iin  opportunit>*  lo  leurn  some  new 
skills  and  to  help  p^tnicipants  develop 
new  insights  mio  the  meiiiiing  of  cm*^ 
tionul  ne^itleet  i^f  ehifdreii. 

At  one  eiui  of  thi*  N|Kitn(in  of  nc- 
^hxi  h  ihe  kind  rvUuivcly  C'*\sy  lo 
reeo^nr/c—  1h;^l  whieli  ekiscly  rescm- 
hk*s  ahn^e  bceauM:  a  ehiM\  phy^ienl 
wcll-bcrng  ^een^s  t^*_he  Mt  immcdii^t^^ 
di*nger.  A!  the  oihei  ond  ;in:  iho^n: 
children  who  llvc'ln  families  wilh  life- 
styk^s  dilTerenr  from  those  of  the  ma- 
jority but  into  whose  life  society  has, 
iusiifiably*  no  mandate  to  interfere.  In 
between  is  the  grey  area,  where  special 
jitdgmeni  must  be  exercised  to  iden- 
tify those  children  who  can  be  uppro* 
priately  termed  neglected.  Our  work- 
shop addressed  itself  to  attempting  to 
clarify  and  define  the  concept  of  emo- 
tional neglect  in  relation  to  prac-^ 
lical  examples  otTered  hy  those  work- 
ing with  children  in  a  wide  variety  of 
settings.  At  the  simie  time,  we  wantetl 
lo  ofTer  practical  sue; eesf ions  for  him- 
diinp  children  who  pri*M:nt  hchav*- 
oral  drllieiillies.  Ily  invitint;  |>co|ile 
who  work  with  children  in  jnany  dif- 
tVient  settings  10  aticnd  the  workshop, 
wv  ;ilso  hoivd  to  develop  ;*  b;Mik  of 
e\iiMiplcs '  of  "pieces  of  behavior'* 
which  coiild  tio  used  as  ;in  index  of 
suspicion  of  ciuoiional  noi;leci. 

\  he  wo*  kshojv  "FnuMionally  Ne- 
gleered  t'hildren/'  wi»s  idtcndod  hy 
l^ersons.  Janies  P.  Gkason.  the 
Montet'^nicrv  C\nmty  Fxeciitivc:*  deliv- 
ered (he  opening?  re'-marks.  and  keynme 
addre>ses  were  delivered  hy  B-^rtrani 
S.  Hrown.  Director  of  the  Na- 


tional Insiihiie  of  Mental  Heailh.  and 
K.  l^iirtck  Okttra.  cKeeuttve  assistant 
to  the  Director  The  large  grovip  of 
participants  then  broke  into  ^'\k  smaller 
groups,  each  wilh  a  leader  and  two 
resource  persons.  The  grotip  leaders 
included  a  iisychologisl*  a  fo^^eiisic 
child  psychiatrist*  a  public  heahh 
nurse,  a  profe>sor  of  human  devctop- 
mcnt,  an  attorney  and  a  social  worker. 
Resource  persons  were  drawn  from 
the  county  Health  Department's  men- 
tal health  clinics  and  the  Department 
of  Social  Services. 

The  smaller  workshop  groups  met 
in  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  and 
then  all  joined  ft^r  a  final  wrap-up  dis- 


cussion. A  second  all-ilay  workshop, 
this  one  ivi  disctiss  issues  involvc*il  in 
deahng  with  emotionally  neglected 
children,  \^  planned  for  Ihe  spring*  It 
too  will  be  u^Kn  to  all  who  wt^jh  to 
attend. 

The  workshops  generated  a  great 
deal  of  dtsctission  and  comm^rnica- 
tion.  They  also  stimulated  thinking 
about  a  variety  of  aspects  of  child 
abuse  and  emotional  neglect  and  re- 
sulted in  case  illustrations  and  a  list 
of  child  behaviors  considered  Ji.'^  be 
danger  signals. 

Each  of  the  wo'-bhops  emphasized 
Ihe  possibility  and  danger  of  thinking 
that  certain  aspects  of  cultural  or  life- 
style dilterenees  might  be  misconstrued 
as  emotional  neglect.  At  the  same 
time,  the  need  for  some  comnnmify 
norms  was  enmhasi/ed.  This  concept 
of  ''cultural  difTerencc"  also  arises 
in  other  situations.  >S<^nK*tinies 
when  a  suspicion  of  child 
abuse  is  investigated 
and  the  child 
found  to  be, 
^  indeed. 
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ahusi!iJi  the  fiimily  cl:tirus  thnt  in  ih 
n;itivc  culliirc  ihis  ^O'Ciillcd  abust'  U 
nornial  and  acccpNiMi:  *Misciplino''  for 
children.  Or  family  nicmheiN  nVM'  in^ 
sisl  that  children  have  heen  "drsci^ 
plined"  in  this  fashion  for  gcnefiilion,i: 
that  thi!y  had  been  treated  iti  the  Siitiie 
way  and  "turned  out  alrr^ihl/'  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  "correct"  in 
t reciting  their  children  in  the  sanio 
fashion. 

Most  cori>nmnities  insist,  howt^ver 
th*il  families  ;ihide  l>y  their  li^w^.  A 
fLimily  from  another  cnlmre  which 
claim:^  that  whipping  :\  chikl  15  pri>(vr 
di>;cipline  ''M  home"  may  find  itself  in 
violation  of  state  child  alniso  l;tws.  !n 
situations  involving*  abuse  and  neglect, 
furthermore^  we  must  he  MK|Hcious  of 
the  use  of  "cultural  diffcrcjices"  as  an 
excuse,  since  mosf  societies  care  for 
their  young  with  love  and  tenderness, 
and  deprivation  and  abuse  ore  non* 
acceptable  everywhere.  But  lifestyles 
can  indeed  differ,  and  so  the  chiltls 
total  development  and  health — physi- 
eal  and  psychological — need  to  be 
carefully  evaluated  on  a  ease*by-ease 
basis  in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
situation  does  indeed  involve  nef^lcct. 

The  workshops  generated  discus^inn 
regarding  situations  w-hich*had  puzzled 
partrcipanis.  Most  of  the  ease  examj>les 
were  focused  on  family  situations  and 
concern  about  parental  incfTcctiveness^ 
parental  resistance  to  stigge&tions  for 
professional  help  and  parents'  refusal 
to  admit  thai  their  behavior  w^s  abu- 
sive  or  negleclftiL  Somc  examples  in- 
elude  the  following; 

•  Many  elementary  school-aged 
children  are  left  unattendi^d  before 
and  after  school,  during  those  hours 
between  a  parent's  departure  for  and 
return  from  w6rk.  Obviously,  it  \\  ne^ 
gleet  when  no  supervision  has  been 
provided  by  a  parent  for  a  young  child 
through  a  sitter  or  day  care  facility. 
But  how  do  you  assess  a  situation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  older 
child  is  emotionally  or  physically  ne- 
glected in  sueh  a  ease? 

•  A  child  runs  away^  persistently. 
Even  if  the  family  appears  to  be  non- 
nbusive^  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
child's  needs  ^rc  nnt  met  in  some  \va\\ 
Is  this  emotional  uegleci? 

•  A  mother  refuses  to  take  her 
child  for  an  eye  examination,  although 
the  child  obviously  has  a  vision  prnb- 


lein.  Should  the  teachci,  ^^ho  notices 
the  ehild\  beh;ivior  beei>nuiig  more 
ditlieuh  t<t  handle  he  is  less  able  i^" 
sec  the  world  arnund  hini  clearly^  ti^- 
pnrt  this  as  emotional  or  phvstcal  niv 
gleet? 

•  A  child  is  absent  from  sehonl 
about  half  the  time:  he  is  loud-spoken, 
foul-tuouthed  and  belligerent  when  he 
is  present.  Is  he  neglected? 

»  A  IS^yiear-old  has  an  infant.  .She 
rs  ueedy  and  emntJnnally  st.irved:  so 
is  lite  baby.  In  this  instance,  who  is  the 
neglected  ehild?  Or  are  thi-y  both  nr- 
gleeted  children? 

*  fhe  eliild  of  an  ;m11ui:uI  f^mi^v 
creates  constant  disturbance  in  schuol 
and  shovi's  definite  signs  of  enioti<*ii.d 
problems.  Ilow-ever,  the  family  rt  c 
0gr1i7.es  no  dit?*icnlty  and  iviuse^:  jcfei  - 
ral  for  therapeutic  help  for  the  child. 
Is  she  neglected? 


can  only  be  ^irv;t'c! 
ill  the  <.H>iitt*\t  of  tUc 
total  fatiuly  sitttaEiotK 


•  The  child  of  another  alhucnt  fam- 
ily is  retarded.  AUhongh  provided  with 
food,  clothing  and  housing,  lie  re- 
ceives little  attcjition  ai  home  and 
seems  to  be  regressing  in  school.  The 
family  sc<:?i  nO  problem  but  a  (etcher 
considers  whether  she  should  report 
him  as  neglected' 

As  these  examples  show,  neglect  of 
children  can  only  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  total  family  sitvjation, 
and  it  always  needs  to  be  delincd  in 
terms  of  something  a  parent  is  doing 
— by  acts  of  commission  or  omission. 
Two  nf  the  workshops  atrived  at  a 
beginning  definition  of  emotional  ne- 
t!leet.  The  Orst  defined  it  thi';  w^y: 

"b'motjonal  neglect  %  ^j^i  icsult  of 
subtle  or  blatant  acts  of  nmisston  or 
commission  experienced  by  the  child 
whieh  causes  handicapping  stress  on 
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t)ie  child  and  is  manifrsteiJ  in  patterttif 
iii  inappropriate  Inihavior.  Conrt  inter- 
vention m;*y  he  applienble  if  a  parent 
fails  to  recogni/e  the  need  for  ut  in- 
cepi  help  01'  change," 

The  second  definition  reads; 

"Uiabiliiy  of  meaningful  adults  to 
juovide  necessary  imrtiiraticet  stimuhi- 
lion^  encourof^omeni  and  protection  in 
tlie  child  at  various  stages  of  develop  - 
ment which  inhibits  his  optimal  func- 
tioning/' 

lK>1h  of  diese  deHjuiions  cmphaiii/i: 
the  e!iiid\s  functioning,  Onu  talKs  of 
"handieappinp,  stress''  resulting  in  "in- 
api^iopiijie  behavior,"  thus  ad<lie.ssing 
both  the  infernal  stjueture  of  Ihe  child 
;nid  the  JCiulting  symptoms.  The  other 
mentions  inhibidon  of  '''Optiti^al  Hnv  ■ 
Tioninp."  Hnih  recognize  parents  hs 
enrmive  or  causative  agents,  thus  plar- 
mp,  the  problem  in  a  family  enniexi, 
where  Jt^  indeed,  belongs. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
dc^fmitions  to  that  in  an  American 
Humane  Associntion  publication:* 

"Like  mnral  neglect,  emotional  ne- 
glect is  ufi  intangible.  The  conse- 
-Ljuences  nf  emotional  neglect,  how- 
ever, may  be,  and  ,oftcn  are^  obscrv-^ 
able  in  llie  rbild's  hehavinr  and  con- 
tltict.  A  child  tnay  he  said  to  be  emo- 
tionally neglected  when  there  is  faiJ- 
irre  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  cthoiional  support 
necessary  for  the  developmeni  of  a 
snund  personality,  A  child  may  be- 
come emotionally  neglectecl  when  the 
climate  in  the  home  lacks  ihc  warmth 
and  secmriy  essential  for  building  in 
the  child  a  sense  of  being  loved  and 
svjnied.  When  attitudes  in  the  hon>e 
nrc  tense,  hostile,  nnfrietidly  or  JhreaJ  - 
ening;  when  a  child  h  met  with  overt 
01  subtle  rejection;  when  by  direct  or 
npen  statement,  or  through  less  de- 
fined, btit  equally  meaningfid  implic.v 
tions^  he  is  made  to  feel  unwanted; 
when  he  is  made  tn  feel  he  does  not 
belong;  when  he  is  'picked  upon'  or 
is  the  butt  of  frequent  hlame  or  ridi- 
cule; and  when,  subtly  or  openly,  he  is 
made  to  feel  inferior  to  others,  we 
hnve  a  home  climate  which  inevitably 
will  produce  an  emotinnally  neglected 
ehild.  These  elements,  singly  or,  iu 
I  ombinaJion.  nuy  he  the  rooi  cciuse 
lot  evolving  a  cnnfnsed  or  emotionally 
disturbed  child," 

ihc  eniphasis  heie  is  clearly  on  'he 
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clinuMc  in  wliich  r)ie  chiki  liws.  jiul 
to  which  he  rciici^H  One  might  fjrul 
tMUvc  10  urijfuc  wiih  Mich  couccpis  u\ 
"m*uiii1  jK^r^oiLifity/'  "JiiiUklcs  in  iIk 
Jiiviic"  ;iiul  "incvlUihly  will  |>mtluv.v/' 
b\n  in  thinkinL?  ;ihonl  ihc  iwic  il  he- 
iMhiCN  v'lv.^r  tfi^it  it  iIk*  inUTiictinn 
Evuvivii  the  vltitU  ;iiul  \m  emj- 
liUinienl  jIiji  iiivc^  rr^c  lo  ;i  ^ihl;llron 
III  whxnU  it  call  he  "lhi\  i\  ati 

\*ni*»lk>aally  ne,nleercJ  chilU/*  WhaJ  i\ 
tuu  cleiir  is  how  ihi\  ci*nccpi  \liiyers 
\\\^\^\\  ap|ilicil  U>  iin  einotioUi^Uy  Ji\- 
kubcti  chiki,  however  one  Jetine% 
"emononaliy  JisturbcJ,"  iJso  a  Jifli- 
euh  ;ifiti  prohleiiviDlcil  task. 

I  he  JtilicjiUy  in  difTcrentinting  be- 
iwcen  "emotional  ncgleci"  and  *'enio- 
tional  disttirhartcc"  was  highlighted  tn 
ihe  lisi  of  e.saniplcs  otTcreO  in  one  of 
the  w'orkshop?^-  Ii  may  indeed  he  that 
we  are  diseiisNing  the  same  thing,  nnd 
that  hy  pUicing  a  difTereni  luhel  on 
the  eojulition.  wc  nwy  ^nmnUue  help 
and  services  for  the  child  and  family. 
That  is,  by  labeling  ii  ^^ncglect'*  the 
eonjition  becomes  report;ibfc  and  ihib 
visible  to  A  section  of  society  that  hi»s 
the  power  tt^  actively  protect  children 
ami  lo  invoke  eotirt  authority  when  all 
4Hher  cfTortx  to  help  fail. 

The  Ii\t  of  behavior\  ^^cneratcj  hy 
the  workshop  ran  ihe  jianutl  from 
faihtre-to-thrivc  lo  teenage  pregnancy. 
llehavjor\  which  raised  the  iiule.\  of 
suspicion  iind  alcrlncss  in  ihose  deal- 
ing with  the  child  were  discussed,  and 
when  a  few  of  ihe  behavior^  were  seen 
together  to  form  a  pallern,  and  were 
coupled  with  persistence,  participants 
agreed  that  a  strong  suspicion  of  cmo- 
lional  neglect  was  jostified.  The  list  of 
behaviors  was  the  same  as  may  he 
found  in  any  book  of  child  psycho- 
paiholot*y — hostile  og^re\>ion.  enure- 
\\\,  eneop^CM^.  firc-?ietling.  sadistie  be- 
havior poor  peer  relanonship\.  pcr\i\- 
tent  under-achieving,  truancy,  imma- 
turity, etc. 

The  question  which  iinmediaicly 
tomes  lo  mind,  then,  is  how  does  a 
diagnosis  of  eniotion;il  neglect  diJfer 
ffoni  that  of  cnunioual  diMurbanetrV 
Afjcr  all  tlw  discussion,  emotional  di\- 
turhanee  seemed  lo  he  w-hal  we  w-erc 
dewribin^.  and  we  ha<l  thought  we 
bad  gitthered  logclhcr  to  diven^s  emo- 
tiojial  ne^ifect.  However,  it  can  be  \aid 
with  degrct^'  of  (x^rlainiy  that  a 

child  who  persistendy  exhibiis  \everaj 


of  these  symptoms  is  one  who  has 
family .  problems  which  need  sonie 
kiiut  of  intervention*  if  the  ehiM*s 
psychological  and  emorional  growih  is 
not  to  be  ]x.Tmanemly  Munled,  C  ould 
il  he,  Ihen,  ihat  emolional  neglvei 
arises  when  the  family  refuses  ui  al- 


\  r<iitiiiuitiify  wut'lsslui|i 
Fixii^rtl  on  jilontll'viii*^ 

loiinct  itsoll'  disciissiii<[ 
otiiotiotuitty  dif^dirbHl  chiUtrrii, 


tempt  to  anieliocnte  a  situation? 

Ju  order  lo  determine  emotional  ne- 
glect, therefore,  the  total  situation 
niLisl  be  ev;(lnatcd.  The  ehild*5  **5ymp- 
ioms*'  or  bt^havior  will  arouse  suspi- 
cion, but  there  will  have  to  he  a  neecs- 
sary  assessment  of  his  total  environ- 
ntent  in  order  lo  deei<ie  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  Those  responsible 
for  the  child  (usually  parents)  need 
to  be  involved  and  their  res|K>nse* 
awareness  and  willingness  lo  take  ap- 
propriate iiceion  nuiy  make  the  differ- 
ence  between  n  diagnosis  of  <.'ftjotiottaf 
disuithitnci'  or  vtnotiotuil  tjffih'cr.  That 
is*  the  child  may  be  presenting  him- 
self in  5ueh  a  w;iy*  with  such  a  combi- 
nation of  behaviors*  ih*it  those  work- 
ing with  him  become  convinced  thnt 
he  is  showing  signs  of  '*lcss  than 
optimal  functioning,"  or  a  pattern  of 
"inappropriate  behavior"  indicating  in- 
ternat  stress.  Something  is  evidently 
not  "right."  The  caretakers'  response 
may  be,  then,  what  ditrereniiates  be- 
tween emotional  negleci  nnd  emo- 
tional di^i turhanee^  If  the  caretakers 
(parenis)  indicate  their  eoneern  and 
demonstrate  ^  willingness  and  ability 
10  carry  through  and  seek  appropriate 
help,  in  elfeet  some  ch;mge  in  the  total 
environmental  situation  of  which  they 
arc  an  integral  part,  ihcn.  perhaps. 


one  can  s;iy  that  this  is  a  case  o] 
"emotional  disturhiuiee*" 

U\  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  parei^tN 
or  caretakers  are  reluctant  lo  ac- 
knowledge a  problem-  resist  seekitiy 
ap)>ropriak*  hs'lp*  refuse  to  lakv  ans 
actum  to  chaugie  ihe  ebiUlS  total  sil 
uatii*n  lof  which  ihey  arc  an  integral 
]ianK  then,  perhaps,  one  can  say  ibis 
is  a  case  of  '*emotioual  negtect/'  Tht- 
eiinsv.'ious  and  tjnconseioiis  reason> 
tor  a  earclakcr's  refusal  to  engage  in 
remedial  action  may  be  intponant  for 
diose  working  with  the  fatuily,  since 
this  kiunvtedge  would  alfect  techniques' 
in  dealing  with  them,  luit  it  would  noi 
alVeet  ihe  decision  thai  the  child  wa^ 
or  was  not  emotionally  ncglecled. 

It  ai  ihis  point  that  the  legal  is- 
sue of  emotional  neglect  may  arise, 
when*  having  cNhausted  other  avenues 
of  aitenipiing  to  ameliorate  the  child^s 
high-risk  situation,  the  one  working 
with  the  child  deeides  thni  this  is  re- 
portable emotional  neglect,  tc  is  up  to 
siaie  legisbtures  lo  deOnc  this  in  such 
terms  that  those  mandated  to  investi- 
gate nnd  take  ;tetion  have  some  clear 
guidelines  against  w)iich  to  measure 
aud  assess  the  total  situation.  Judges 
also  uuist  have  a  law  against  which 
they  can  judge  the  clainis  and  counter- 
eJaims  thai  a  child  has  or  has  noi  been 
emotionally  neglected, 

Sttmnmry 

A  coniniuniiy  workshop  focused  on 
idemifying  how  to  recognize  cmo- 
liotially  neglected  children  fo4md  it- 
self discussing  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  As  a  result,  the  complex  is- 
sues involved  in  defming  cntotiotuit 
tfisTttyhtmcc  and  ^-tttotionaf  m'^h'ct 
may  be  resolved  in  terms  of  parental 
response  to  the  idemiticalion  of  the 
problem^.  The  child  ts  emotionally 
disturbed:  parental  response  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  situation  be- 
comes one  of  emotional  neglect.  Per- 
haps more  dcfintiively  stated*  emn- 
tionat  neglect  of  a  enild  equals  the 
parents'  refusal  lo  recognise  and  take 
aetioii  to  ameliorate  a  child  s  idcutilied 
eniot tonal  f.listurbanee,  > 


^  rtifrci  Tiitii  jhe  Chihi  Maun  of  Svs 
CnttiiW  CoiitmitU'ii  hy  AtUtUs,  Vincent 
j>el'v;ineis.  Amcriean  Humane  Associ- 
.uion.  E*.0,  .l?v>\  l2fiO.  Denver,  Colorado 
ii02Pl. 
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V.    THE  PROBUEM  OF  CIELD  MALTREATJIENT  (V.9) 


Preparing  for  a  Neglect  Proceeding: 
A  Guacle  for  the  Social  Worker 

By  Cynthia  Bell  and  Wallace  J..  Mlyniec 


The  grculct  emphasis  on  talcs  of  evi- 
dence and  on  facts  in  the  juvenile  couri  ib 
making  new  perform:incc  dcnianJs  upun  so- 
cial workers  for  whi<:h  their  tr:iii)tn»  has  nol 
wholly  prepared  th?m.^  Only  rcccnU>  have 
schools  of  social  work  ofVeretl  opportuniiies 
for  \c$u\  training  and  have  agencies  anj  odier 
service  bodies  turned  their  aitcniton  and  bud- 
gets to  in-service  training  in  the  law  and  Ic^ai 
consultation  for  social  workers  engaged  in 
child  protection  work. 

The  role  of  the  social  worker  in  court  has 
followed  the  evolution  of  the  juvenile  court  iu 
self.  At  its  inception,  the  juvenile  court  was 
less  concerned  with  guitt  or  innocence  Chan 
with  the  ultimate  well-being  of  both  the  child 
and  the  society.-  It  mattered  little  whether  the 
cause  of  the  court  action  was  a  violation  of 
law,  parental  neglect,  or  incorrigible  behav- 
ior the  proceedings  focused  on  the  jeopardy 
of  the  child. 'ITtili/ini;  the  growini;  btuly  of 
knowledge  emanating  frtun  the  behavioral 
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sciences,  juvenile  court  judges  and  social 
workers  abandoned  the  concepts  of  crime  and 
punishment  and  concentrated  on  behavioral 
motivaiion. 

The  cfirriinaiion  af  tradiiitmnl  adversary 
coJtc<:pb  in  liic  luvcnilc  court  resulted  in  an 
informal  syMcni  whereby  the  social  worker 
^  became  tlic  prime  Jii;urc  stJivini*,  in  concert 
with  the  jud^e,  \v  ulicr  the  lieliavior  pattern?; 
(jf  n  tronlilcd  family.  As  Jartib  Isajcs  put  ii, 
ihrf^'courts'  "inforrnaiuy  of  procedure  wa^ 
sometinies  f:cncrally  equaled  not  only  with 
the  absence  of  legal  representation  but  aiso 
with  the  acceptance  of  uncorroborated  ad- 
mission^, hearsay  testimony,  and  tmtested 
social  investi^ealion  as  the  basis  for  adjiidiea^ 
lion/'' 

Beginning  in  1966,  however,  the  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court,  and  subsequently 
stale  supreme  courts  as  well,  acknowledged 
that  children  have  the  right  to  the  same  due 
process  of  law  accorded  adults.^  Thus,  the 
child  was  guaranteed  the  rights  to  prior  no- 
tice, legal  counsel,  and  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  of  sworn  wimesscs;  the 
privilege  a*iainsl  self-incriminatif>n;  and  proof 
lic\  ond  J  reasonal)le  doubt  before  eonvietii>n. 
White  tik*\e  saie^ii^atds  wer^:  orij;inally  :tc* 
corded  to  juveniles  tn  dclint^uency  proceed- 
ings, their  ramiftcations  have  carried  over 
into  neglect,  dependency,  and  ineorrtLrihilily 
cases  as  well." 

Today,  givin*^  MiiKstaiitive  ractnal  tcNli- 
niuny  is  acknowltrd^icd  as  orie  of  the  priiiiiiry 
courtroom  duties  of  the  social  worker  b>  th<i 
National  C.onfcrenee  of  LaT^>ers  and  Social 
Workers,* The  p;triicipalion  (^f  social  wi>rkers 
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i^  WMHX  sii'llillL^Mll   ill  jUU'tllit:  ;iiul  Ijlltil)  ^^Mirh 

tliiiii  in  oUilt  cniitu  vsfiL-ic  lliL-ir  lutKiion  ^nll 
lliniiLHl    U>  {\\\ L^hivuion. '    Wliilc  >iK'ial 

'Mcs  ilicjii  lo  :!s^cns  ilic  J.inticr  in  particular  cir- 
curn^uirK'Ls"  ;imU  llicrclu  loriinilatc  a  "Nociul  tlia^- 
fUvsis/'  thai  di:ii!nosi^  \>  rn>\\  L'^^ll^itlcrcO  a  '\oiircc 
o(  uviticMcc"  in  juvenile  luuI  l':nnily  ct^uri^  arul  js 
Mtlijcci  to  aOjiiissibilil>  tc^l^  in  courts.'* 

Priilik^ins  ill  C'(K»rt 

The  t!nh\ini:  CniphaNis  on  strict  application  o\' 
ihc  riiic^  ol"  evidence  and  ;i  tendency  m  atlvcrsary 
pn^cccdiniis  in  the  juvenile  conns  Ii:js  rcNultcd  in 
chaniicd  ituiicial  expectation^  oCsocial  workers.  So* 
cial  Worker^  aUcnipnn;!  io  t*ain  leizal  knowlediic 
and  ct^[*e  uiih  jIn  rct|uirerticnis  under  judicial  Ncrii- 
tinv  ;n'c  tdU'ii  ^e^[^ond^n^^  with  rnisinuioji  anti  dis^ 
tnisl,  Jndiic  Patrick  lahiilui  ha^  i^hservLM,!  dKit 
vviicii  ^^'■ct.d  Vvorkc^^  ilic  Ct*iMJiuUeti  iii  Uie  ^lilve^- 
>arv  [Trocc-is  ihcir  "rc.tcii*>n  i^  nnc  o\'  ann>nt  and 
pcFMinal  iriiiiry  .  .  .  lfic\  tend  lo  l^ecotne  polari/cd  tn 
Uic  hclicf  diat  thev  are  tlie  prolcclors  iil'  llic  cliil- 
tlrcn  aiiain^t  legal  char)atani^nl."'' 

TU\>  distrust  o\  the  Iciial  ;lro['e^s^on  b\  ^ociul 
workers  is  usually  met  with  a  similar  disiriKl  by 
lawyers  ofihc  ^ocial  wt>rk  protessitm.  (-or  example, 
attorney  Richard  Lcvjne  w  ritev  is  rc;iM>nabk  to 
uSMinic  Uiai  the  mispereeput>ns  of  the  caseworker 
will  permcaie  and  determination  of  parenial  ne- 
*;lcct  , . ,  .  It  is  aecuraie  to  sav  that  'ca^cwtirk  is 
really  not  scientific  at  all  in  the  ^en^e  thai  it  makes 
a  rclcntic^s  unbiased  examination  of  all  the  lacts 
but  rests  tin  an  a  priori  sy>iem  o['  valuer  ....  VViih 
this  wilderness  of  unariictilatcd  valuer*  perhaps  the 
tuuchstiinc  oi'  ne;J!leet  is  wol  poverty,  but  the  caprice 
o(  the  caseworker*  .  .  .  Huriher.  Jaeob  Isaacs, 
another  attorney,  writes.  "Sucial  workers*  like  alt 
humans,  are  Si>metjmes  prone  to  inenmpelcnee. 
la/ine^s,  and  even  hias.  and  it  is  the  duly  of  counsel 
{o  *:nard  his  client  ajzainst  the  coi>secjuences  tif  such 
inaclajuacics."'"  Such  broad  statements  reveal  pre- 
judiiai^^nts  wiih  w^hieh  social  workers  must  cope  in 
developini:  workini:  rdaiion^hips  wjdi  their  col- 
leajiuc^  in  other  pndes^ions. 

Lack  of  clarity  regardin^t  lerrninolot*}  may 
al^o  LAaccrbate  the  dilKiculhc^  laced  h\  the  M*cial 
worker  in  tlcahn;i!  tvjth  c<Kirt  c.r^c^^  Alli*rne>  Wil- 
liani  \\  J)own^  ^ludtetJ  Micin'd  wi>rk  lilurahirc  jnd 
fount!  a  alfndinjJ!  to  iwd  t>pf:^-  of  furi^feci;  fie* 
ulcv  i;  and  Icual  (sjatuit^rx )  ne;jkct  However.  Iiv  re^ 
ICLlcd  thi^  distinction  and  suh^uuned  'sus[vclcd 
nci!lcvt"  for  ^'social  ncelcct.'^  saving  that  ^oetal  nc^ 
l;Icc1  is  siwiietfiinii  that  "*sociaJ  worker^  cann(>t 
ciMinnuriicate  or  describe  lo  iIk  CiU^rt.**'  While  lliis 
ina^iilitv  to  Ciimimmicaic  can  he  die  faiifl  of  either 


the  s|U'akcr  or  the  lutciier.  it  suiijic^r.  ihe  ;H>s:alulity 
thai  social  worker^  are  Mtmciiuie^  unahle  lo  (uovc 
nc'.dcci  in  court  hccau^e  tliev  fail  to  operate  frt>ni 
ilic  sa I nc  dclinitiou  of  neglect  as  the  couj  t.  In  prac- 
tice, varyini*  delijdiion>  of^neglccl  ina>  obtain 
within  a  siutde  jurisdictitiu  becatjse  uf  the  ncui- 
specilieity  of  neglect  statutes,  the  alKeuee  uf  clari- 
fyint!  case  law^  and  the  various  concepts  of  proper 
care  possessed  by  the  Judges  of  the  court. 

Muutid  prejudice  and  distrust  lietween  the  le- 
gal antl  social  work  prufe^sions.  as  well  a^  con- 
fusion in  terminoloiiv.  are  im]M>rt:int  barrierN  to  ef- 
fective courirooni  presentation.  It  is  in  the  area  of 
conipilini:  and  prescntinji  factual  materiaL  how- 
ever, that  social  workers  e\i)erience  tile  ^ireatcsi 
dillicull>  and  receive  the  musi  criltcisrii.  ^ '  .Since  the 
st>ci:d  worker  is  id'ten.,thc  otd>  ficrson  ^sho  havhad 
hrstliand  observations  i)(  the  eiklau^tcrcd  ^^lihl's 
care,  the  worker\  prcseiUatu^n  of  lhat  datu  is  ol' 
critical  iniportanLC^  It  i\  at  the  adjudieatorA  prti- 
cev'dia^!  thai  the  y^-art  slcln  uh/u,^  whcibwi  llic 
allciMlroji^  o\  the  neglect  |vtition  aie  MjpfH^rtcd 
geuerall>  b>  a  pre[>ontlerancc  o(  the  ewdencc'^ 
Ahserit  a  lindiujz  of  uciileet.  the  ctuiri  will  dismiss 
tile  petition. 

An  e\ample  i^f  failure  to  use  facts  in  eon- 
juneiion  watlj  the  statute  concerns  a  nine->earokl 
girl  who  was  Iiv  in;i  in  a  motel  with  her  intHher  who 
was  rceovcriiii;  from  cancer  suriier\.  The  irirl  w;is 
not  attendinii  schoi^l  or  li;tvinu  an  t^ppori unity  lo  be 
with  her  peers  The  C.\>art  of  AppeuK  reversed  the 
adjudicatiiin  and  said: 

Our  rcviev  of  the  rccuril  ctm^inccN  tis  ihiU  the  >uni 
and  niibNtanee  of  the  eUikncc  in  ^u[^pt>rt  ol  the 
petition  retiecl>  nolhiny  rniKc  ih.in  an  t^piiuon  tit 
hai  an  ideal  home  auno^phere  shuttUl  consist  i*f. 
radier  ihiiii  a  ^ho^vinji  ih.u  //;y\  ehdd's  acII  heinj; 
wa^  lieiuj*  endjn\!crcd,  Ni*r  do  ue  lind  sutliLicni 
evident  i;»r>  snpp**ri  lor  a  lindmy  ol  nctilect.^^ 

In  ant>lher  case,  two  child  welf.ire  wt.>rkers 
who  had  had. limited  contact  with  the  \ouni!  nuuher 
uf  an  infant  restilied  that  they  diti  not  helieVi*  she 
wouUI  be  a  fit  and  proper  parent.  Since  tbe  yount; 
nuuher  liatl  no;  had  aciual  custody  iif  heri^iidd  artd 
since  the  petition  did  no»  claim  she  Sailed  ti»  injure 
proper  care.  Uic  appellate  coiirl  humd  thn'ti  nc>!kM 
as  dehnetl  the  statute  wj^  not  ^hnun.  I  lie  ccnni 
ilelcl  1  h;0  I  lie  Uia  ki^«  /  U:^l  imuOv  W;is         id  .\  ^ 

to  tlie  lulurt*  *  ;uc  u\  i!k:  t  hdd  " 

.iud^'c  lanidi;:  h.K  ^tJmman/cd  the  nliooaic 
ellVct  upon  chjhl  wcharc  ^ci^Kcs  id  v.itldi(i)dia  * 
Iciral  ci*tin^t.l  anil  e^  ulentiat y  a  .si^tauvc  l^iai  ^-^ci^j! 
Workers:  M  he  real  (!an*:er  i^  that  it  p;x^/uF,OioM^ 
are  not  ade^iuale  or  the  ^nufj,  tn  iik-  .d^^eiiLC  id 
eoun^cl  li>r  llie  a;jcnc^.  ti*ie^  noi  tn  ^mc  dciTc-i."^ 
a^^i^t  or  dire^ji  ihe  ea^ev\i*rkcr  lu  iil'iainm;-  and 
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L'Otnuiunity  prot^r^iiiu  (lc^i^!^lcl^  to  prutcct  cliiltlrcn 
can  tiL*  ^cno^l^l>  dLMnor^jh/cJ  .uul  lirnilaJ  u>  oiler- 
in^j  jjcrvicc  onl>  ^\\\\:\\  ihc  clicni  is  ^Hlliiiy  u>  iw- 
tcjM  it."'' 

Social  workers  will  tintl  ihc  linntotl  hul  ^nnv- 
iriii  c;uc  i;nv  in  ncjalccl  and  :ihu^x:  instructive  iti 
ontzoini;  cflurts  to  m:i\inn/c  Uicir  c^^ccti^^;n^;^s  in 
court.  A  rcvjcu  of  this  liot)>  t^hiiatcrial  tcvcuIn  that 
sofiio  sucia!  workers  hiwc  dillicnlu  di^tin*:^i^h^nlI 
^act^  frotn  personal  opinion  and  speculation:  in  ad- 
Oition.  there  may  he  reliance  uti  hearsa>  eviJvnce; 
poor  rceor*l  keepin;i;  and  inaileLjtiaie  prcsentalion 
tcctmiLiiK's.  Vronx  the  reported  ceases  and  tVutn  e\[ie- 
ricncu\  it  appears  tli:it  social  \wukers  need  to 
^t^enl'tlu*n  (hci7'\\ork  in  tlirec  aroa^:  (a)  eolleetiun, 
pre^erv;iiioru  aiul  analysis  oT  t'aeiual  d.vta  Tur  eonrt 
lostinivkr»>  1  (Im  riiaji:i:^eiTient  ul  ^eeoiul-liarid  in* 
toriiiatinji  antl  hearsay  lestiinmu;  and  (c)  [Kir* 
tiLrlpaiion  i^^  ]^:otri::!  ^joi^l'cr^:'^;:;^  \^it;i  c^^ui^u 
;at*irne\.'  * 

Milking  :>  Kea»r(l 

IJnildini!  a  le^ialK-usahlc  record  of  V-ict^  (or 
possihic  litiiiation  heiiins  at  intake  in  all  case>  of 
stispc^:ied  ehild  abust;  t>F  ne^ilciet.  Kciiardlos  of  how 
rceeptive  to  serviees  and  workahk  ;t  parent  or 
Liuarilian  tnay  .'ippear.  cver>  protective  >ervice  ease 
\r:i>  a  poiential  for  eourt  aetion.  For  it  i?i  th:oniih 
Midi  ;jction.tiial  the  ultimate  proieelion  of  an  en- 
danizered  ehiUl  lies. 

While  a  social  worker  shouUl  folliiw  the  prae- 
lice  o[  e\plorin^M  all  nonjudicial  resolulions  of  ne- 
glect, sueh  exploration  does  n*Ji  *»hviatc  the  value  *>f 
la>inu  a  foundation  of  fact  in  eaeh  famiK  ease  life 
from  which  to  build  ;jn  ciVective  case  in  eourt 
should  judicial  action  hceome  neeessary.  Imlee*!. 
Tiie  vcr>  recor^ls  kept  can  he  used  to  make  a  4lcter- 
rninalit>n  of  whether  or  not  to  iio  to  eourt.  Accu- 
rate, eouiplete  summaries  of  parental  funeUoning. 
over  time,  ean  sht>w  L>r  fail  lo  show  chihl-carc  iin- 
proveinunl.  In  the  area  of  ne^leit  (he  pattern  of 
coniluct  is  eonsidered.  ruthe.r  lhan  owe  action  or 
'  ^JnMss^lUi. 

Onee  the  social  worker  has  tnade  the  dceisi*m 
to  tVT  In  eourt.  thv  protcetive  service  recor<ls  will 
ha^e  various  ilsCs.  In  order  for  the  judicial  procced- 
iriii  to  he  iniiiated.  the  eounty  attorney  must  lile  a 
pLtiiion  or  [Weadin*!  with  the  court  scoifiji  fonh  the 
a)!o;ialioTis.  which,  if  pro\en  true,  will  give  the  eourt 
j^frisdiLtiMn  ov^r  tlicvhikl.  h'aihire  to  i^rove  theaile- 
gatious  \\ill  result  in  a  Ihiding  tij.o  tfie  ehild  is  n*>t 
uevdtxtctl.  It  is  essential  hoth  Uu  l\w  prtiLecti<ui  id 
\\v:  ehild  and  to  ace^rd  due  prucess  [<y  the  parent 
ihal  tiie  [>olt:ion  aceuratek  relkct  ihc  fa^:ts  whi^:h 
the  I'ovorrMtKvii  wjM  seek  to  [irovf.  St-'tec  ihc  wvuker 


will  niosl  often  he  the  supfiMer  of  the  inforniation* 
an  ;^ccuratc  case  record  will  itisure  a  \alid  petition. 

Onee  the  case  has  heen  formall)  initiated  in 
court,  the  primary  value  of  the  pn>tecti\e  service 
record  is  to  refresh  the  worker's  memory  so  thai 
testijTUun  ean  be  prepared  for  eourt.  Social  work 
reeords  are  nut  ^lene rally  admissible  al  Irial. Since 
niarjy  e^Jses  have  lonji  histories  hefore  eoUrt  action, 
and  sinee  case  loads  are  usually  hitj;lK  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  assume  that  u  worker  can  remember  all  that 
has  transpired.  Also,  in  cases  where  termination  of 
parental  ri^ihts  is  hein^  .souiiht  lonii  after  the  origi- 
nal neiilcct  itndin;:.  prior  workers  may  no  longer  be 
associated  with  the  case.  If  their  testimony  is  essen- 
tial io  A  ralinii  of  terotlnation,  acc  urate  reeords  will 
he  indispensable  for  refresbin;!  their  metnory, 

1  he  worker  inusi  assume  that  theMi  reeords 
will  he  disctuerablc  In  ;ill  the  attorneys  in  the 
case.  '  The  worker  who  keeps  unbiased,  welhdocu- 
mt*n>ed  ri;f_':;tr.;|s  h'^s  tu^  rt'asou  to  be  a[iprehensi\e 
aSoui  discovery.  However,  if  the  reeoidi  aie  in- 
aecurale.  Or  imvefifK-d.  or  contain  unsupportable 
conelusions.  tiie  worker  can  c\peet  a  vigorous  and 
duma^inji  cross-examination  by  the  parent's  lu- 
tornev. 

Soeial  work  reeordluii  has  traditiotially  heen 
t^eared  to  meetiuii  administrative,  supervisory, 
teiiehinii.  and  research  requirements.  But  "^toti  of- 
terr.  records  have  nut  been  eonsistent  or  full  enough 
to  allow  retrospective  ohservatitm^i  about  eflec- 
tivcness  or  even  xo  permit  factual  statements  about 
what  ihe  soeial  worker  did.''-'  Reeording  has  fo- 
cused upon  soeial  history,  worker -client  feelings, 
and  diajinosib  without  doeumentaUon  of  \vhut  the 
soeial  worker  and  the  client  heard,  saw.  said,  and 
did  to  support  the  residtant  diagnosis  and  sub- 
sequent  treatment  plan.  It  has  been  further  noted 
that  the  casework  reeord  has  rceeivcd  little  atten- 
tion, except  for  its  dclicieneics.  in  tbe  professional 
litcraiurc.-^' 

I'be  tasks,  rcsptmsibtlity.  authority,  and  ac- 
count.»bility  of  the  social  worker  in  protective  serv- 
ices warrant  a  recordinj:  formitt  which  preserves 
and  oriiani/es  laetttal  daia  and  which  idso  meeti  su* 
pervisory  and  other  professionid  rcs^tuirements,  A 
workable,  intiltipurposc  recording  f^umat  for  pro- 
tective serviee  social  workers  is  composed  of  four 
modes:  ( I )  ease  n*HCs:  (2)  statutory  ehart:  (3)  com- 
pilation of  exhibits:  (4)  casework  recording.  The 
latter  mode  draws  upon  the  first  three  in  formulat- 
ing an  oniioing  work  [ilan. 

CV/.tf  «r//t'v.  Ileginninii  at  tbe  point  of  intake, 
informal  noieiaking  immediately  after  each  client 
or  Lollateral  contact  (itilerview.  home  visit.  Icle- 
(i[u>ne  ea!l.  ete.)  Is  critical  while  the  memory  is 
fresh.  These  notes  ean  i>e  an  imp*irtaal  repository 
of  si^'nifieant  (|uotan*ios.  observed  inconsistencies, 

t^t  lit  K    w  hi  t  ARt 
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^Tc\\i\\. ii\ot\  \i\\\nt\i  ivstuiioiiy. 

Written  laciiuiritmla  in  siif]it:rt;nt  tlctai!  and 
qiuitiLifit:*]  UTrns  cover  Iml  me  jiol  linijlcii  In 
Uic  rolUnvjri^^;  vita!  ;uoas: 

^'I'lic  client*'^  rcsjumsc  tip^iii  liuiHiicotifrtrntcU 
with  a  lU'iilcvt  o.>jup!*niil:-^ 

•  The  clitrnl*^  :^ccc[n:int:c  o\'  reaction  tu 
protcclivi*  sLT^it't"^; 

o  The  i"!ictu*s  u'corJ  [he  kccpiiri  of 

apjioininicnt'^: 

•  The  stKMiU  cxjilan.iiion^  xo  the 
client  o\  ohV\[\A\'\im^  anil  n;:l>is  iv^iiUtlinji 
visits,  s^iTporL  olhiT  (fcMUin>iralitwjs  uf 
pj rental  intcic>tr'^ 

•  IUUuls  un  the  jMrt  tjp  ttic  so^a.il  v.orkcr  to 
reiinilc  ihc  faiui^v: 

o  riic  identity  arKl  uherealHUils  oT  tile  natural 
fallicr  pr  tile  chi)Oi  ;itlempts  lt>  rr^iitact 

o  !f he  clicni's  explanation  oftUc  LhilJ's  injury; 

•  Witnesses  who  ean  testify  about  the  injury 
or  aeeitlent;  proper  •mu\  up-to-tliiteacltlrcsses 
and  tdephune  nurtihcrs  ol  all  v.itnes'^es: 

•  T!ie  clieniV  fueiul  expression,  muauerism^. 
ati<l  physieal  nettviiy  irt  crucial  tiiseo^bious; 

*Thc  physical!  appearance  unci  vtrbali/aiions 

ofthediiKl; 
oThc  pe(»ple  pieseai  at  the  interview; 
»  The  ijiMi*  periiJil  tltirifi*:  \vhie!r  ilic  iafLtiit  was 

left  ujiatienile^l;  \  .  ■ 

*>Tiie  p}iy.sii*:U  riianjIeslalionA  tjf  the  clilUrs 

fuiture  tu  reeeive  pn^per  parenuil  cmv: 

•  Tile  eoniltiii»Ti  ami  appropriaiernts^  of  liie 
clcilhijiif: 

o  For  any  even:;  \\hci\  where,  v.iu\  lunv  loi\^, 
what  linie,  how  jujny? 

In  shurt,  ;jU  kinds  of  observable  informitlion 
should  be  recorded  [ueei^efy.  If  impro^^loni  arc  re- 
corded, they  should  clearly  be  labelled  as  such  ;!nd 
be  foimOed  upon  observable  inform;*tion.  While 
this  iii;*y  seem  burdensotne  at  momeni,  it  v;ill 
prove  to  be  invaluaftle  later  1-aiIure  tu  keep  '^hartP' 
(speei(ie)  facts  nvaiialilc  in  cuse  notes  and  other 
recordinf*.>  ean  prevent  proper  prep;n:r!io)i  for 
court.  l.;ickinii  adaiu;tle  detail  and  ease  e?cainplL%. 
*i  social  worker  ina>  be  lorecd  to  uKjke  wnieJusions 
out  of  sparse  faelual  iafornialion.  Such  ;tetirm  by  ;i 
soeial  worker  in  l\tUnn  \\  Arnisinm*.*  letl  tiie  appc:l- 
lale  court  to  fuul  "the  leaor  of  the  repojt  shows  a 
l;iek  of  trust  lor  the  couri  by  irKlieati;^^  by  riilei- 
ciice,  that  he  (the  eoitrt)  would  be  uiialilc  in  juil!'e 
liie  f:ieis/*-''  Such  coii^liriii>nary  rep-^rts  and  lesu- 
niony  \\\\\  retail  \\\  sljaijieil  stici:d  wor;;-law  ri-la- 
tiojiship'^  anil  ifn:  e\elusron  from  eudi-aie  of  the 
very  facts  wh:ci:  nia\  [>roieil  a  etiiUi 


riGURE  I 


Worker  Piircnt  Audreys 

Agency  Go;il; 

Guarjianship  □   Temporary  Custody  □   Termination  □ 

Parent  AJtiress 


Other  Adjrcss 


Section  2-4;  Negleetcd  Minor 

Child 

I  ilk  (A  mil) 

Wiincss(cs),  Addressees) 

Soeial  Worker  Observa- 

(a)  Who  is  ne^jketed  as  lo 
proper  or  ne^jessnry 
support 

Who  is  negleeled  as  lo 
ctliiciitinn  as  required 
l)y  law 

Who  IS  ne^ilecied  as  to  - 
nicdical  or  lUlier 
reriietfi;il  eare  rccoiJni/ed 
under  stale  l:nv  nr  otiier. . 
care  neees.sary  Ibr  well- 
beiag 

Who  is  abandoned  by 
parenis,  guardian,  or 
eu^todliin 

(b)Whose  eni'ironmcni  is 
injurious  10  his 
welfare  or  whose 
behavior  is  injurious 
to  hrs  own  wcffarc 
or  that  of  others 

1 

f 

Stittutory  chart  nrori{itt$(.  The  use  of;!  statu- 
lory  cluirt  facilit^uvs  thv*  juxtaposition  oT  observed 
p:ircniul  beliuvior  with  a  given  state's  pertinent  ne- 
glect und  tinfitness  si;jtutcs.  Use  of  litis  recording 
method  can  serve  to  increase  worker  rarnillarity 
with  statutory  hin^u;ige  and  enable  the  logical  or- 
dering of  facts  for  worker  planning  and  siiidy.  At 
least  one  appellate  court  has  indicated  the  need  for 
improvement  ia  this  area,  "One  cannot  accept  the 
social  worker's  dc5nition  of  abandonmtrnt  as  'not 
seeking  psychiatrrc  help  in  trying  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation in  Iter  home,  .  .  /  Soeiologicat  theory  and 
definitions  e;innot  be  used  to  dilute  the  strict  lan- 
guage of  the  statute. 

Figure  I  iUustrates  o  proposed  recording 
format  whereby  the  child's  name,  observed  fact, 
date,  witness's  name  and  address^  and  social 
worker'5  name  are  listed  in  relation  to  the  statutory 
categories  of  neglect.  Using  this  format,  a  svorkcr 
can  translate  p;trental  actions  oniJ  inactions  that 
adversely  affect  a  child  into  possible  v^oIauoriA  of 
stale  statute. 

To  develop  skill  in  recognizing  and  describing 
negleet,  a  svorker  \\itl  fmiJ  th^  checklist  (figure  2) 
cntitfeiJ  Identifying  Conditions  of  Child  Negtect  to 
be  a  useful  tool,'''  The  checklist  consists  of  opera- 
tional descriptions  of  ttegleetful  or  abusive  parental 
cure  or  children's  eondiiions  or  behaviors  resulting 
therefrom.  These  conditions  and  behavioral  pat- 
terns or  the  parents  and  child,  sshen  obierved  and 
documented,  can  be  recorded  in  th^  statutory 
charts  shosvn  in  figure  ), 

Figure  2 

Identifying  Conditions  of  Child  Neglect 

Phy^kat 

h  Physically  abused 
2.  Sexually  abused 
5,  K\ploUed 

A.  Excessive  responsibilities  pbccd  on  very* young 
ehUdren  to  cace  for  home  and  other  younger 
children 

B.  Overworked  beyond  physical  endurance 

C.  Forced  to  beg  ynd  steal 

D.  Forced  to  sell  commoditit;s  beyond  child's  abil- 
ity to  do  so 

A.  Malnourished  and  emaeiatt^J 

5.  Failure  io  receive  necessary  immunizations 

6.  Suffer?;  chronie  illneii  Ltnd  lacks  c^scnttLil  medical 
eyre 

7.  Liick  dental  care 

Faiturc  to  receive  necessary  prosthetics,  including 
eye  ;^Uuses,  hearing  jids,  cte, 

9,  F;iilure  to  receive  proper  hygiene 

A.  Unsviishcd 

B.  ijnbaihed 

C.  Poor  mouth  and  skin  care 

10.  l  aihire  to  atlend  school  regubrb'  due  to  the  fauhs 
of  the  parent 

I  ALt, 


11.  Without  superviiiion 

12.  Left  alone  for  fiours  iind  d;iys 

13.  Abandoned 

Ettmtionaf' 

t,  Denrtd  normal  experienecb  that  prodtiec  fee|jn£;s 
of  heiiji!  loved,  wanted,  secure,  and  wocthy 

2,  Rojected  tlirou^^h  indifTerencc 

3,  Rejected  overily— left  alone,  shouted  at,  blamed 
For  problems,  eie. 

4h  F:niotional  ne^ilect  is  intaniuble,  hut  the  child  s  be- 
havior often  tevcals  visible  synipioms  such  as  hy- 
peraeltviiy,  withdr^iival,  o^xreatin^,  fire  setting, 
nervous  skin  disorders,  psychosomatic  eompla.intSv 
autism,  suicide  attempts,  iruaney,  delinquencies, 
failitre  to  thrive,  aggressiveness,  diseiphne  prob- 
lems. 5iuiiering,  enure,^ii;,  hypochondriasis*  and 
overproteetion, 

Maierial 

1,  Insuflicient  clothing 

A,  Vi\\\j*  \\y  l^ecp  child  VYrirm  aiid  eoiufoiiultie  at 
home^  at  school,  and  ;U  play 

B,  Scrioujily  fails  to  protect  the  child  from  the 
elementii  of  the  vseather 

2,  Improper elothin!! 

A,  DJny,  iitneHy,  nigyed,  and  generally  in  lerrjWc 
disrepair 

B,  Wearing  of  such  clothing  usually  resolts  in 
ridicule  and  harassment  from  the  child's  peers,  - 

3,  Filthy  livin?,  conditions 

A.  Garba^ie  and  dirt  stresvn  about  the  house  and 
yard 

B.  Floor  and  wallssmcared  with  crusted  feces 

C,  Urine  smell  permeates  throughout  the  house 

D,  Vermin 

E,  Soiled  bedding  and  chairs 

F.  Home  eondiiiofis  in  total  chaos— no  evidcnuc 
of  routine  housekeeping, 

4,  Inadequate  iiheker 

A,  Cold 

B,  Overcrowded 

C,  Makeshift  sleeping  arrangements 

D,  Poorltghiing . 

E,  Poor  ventilairon 

F,  Fircha;tards 

G,  Poor  sanitation  as  a  tesuU  ol  inadequate  Or 
unrepaired  plumbing* 

H,  Other  hazardous  conditions  existing  for  chil- 
dren such  as  broken  stairs,  broken  windows, 
broken  porch  and  stair  railin^s.cie, 

5,  Insulhcient  food 

6,  Haphazard  meals 

A.  Meals  svhich  consistently  lack  nutritional 
value 

B.  Sle:idy  diet  of  potato  chips,  pop.  candy,  pe;*- 
nut  butter,  eraekers,  ete. 

^anorali^  rng  Circitt*  u  (mice  ^ 

1.  Contfnuo»,i  friction  in  the  iK^ni;; 

2.  Mentally  ill  parents 

3.  Marital  discord 
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4,  lintn^iiurc  imrcnis 

5,  l:\co^:4vc  drinkini; 

7.  Crinnniil  cnv'irntifncni 

8-  Illicit  sex  rcliiiiuns 

*J,  Overly  severe.'  coniml  and  cli^ciplmc 
10,  H«a>ur:ij;inn;  (It^lmfjucncics  j  ,  _ 

IL  Mcni;tl  rctarclmion  of  pLircnt:^ 
12.  Iliirsli  and  iiU|)roper  bni;ti;n;c 

M.  V:i1uc<;  in  ibo  home  in  conflia  <iOc'\c\y 

15.  Failures  lo  incukaio  vi*luc  system  in  puiclancc  and 
cnro  oroliiUlrcn  (Kick  nf  moral  tminin^) 

16.  broken  homo,  divorce,  \m\  frcquoni  rem;irri;igC!; 

17.  railurc  to  olTcr  niouv;ition  and  stinnulation  lo\v;ircI 
Icurnins:  iind  rt-coiving  ttn  educ^ition  in  keeping 
Willi  ctiild^M  ab'dity  and  inicliiu<.*nt;c 

18.  f-ailurc  10  provide  hcalihy,  wlKil^r^onic  recreation 
for  fiimily  and  children 

19.  lailuri;  to  intJivitlujli/c  children  iitid  thei:  needs 

20.  Failure  10  give  constructive  dl>jij>linc  Tor  the 
child's  pr!jp;;r  dC'"ctop;ti?:nt  Oi'"t:^;i;Ci  cliaruvti;^  eo;v 
dtict.  an<f  ljahit<; 

21.  Tailure  lo  give  ^oocJ  aduU  ex^mpk 

22.  Promiscuiiyund  prostitution. 

Compihtion  of  exhibits.  !n  ihe  process  of 
working;  with  ii  family,  nuivierous  kinds  of  olTicial 
documents  or  records  will  ht  cnconntercd.  Aside 
from  tlic  rccollcction-refrcshinjj  aspect  of  these 
documents  »nany  can  be  independently  admitted 
into  evidence,  Tho;**:  Miat  arc  in^idmissiSIc  can  pro- 
vide 11  record  of  witnesses  such  psychologists, 
who  will  have  to  be  cullcil  to  attest  to  their  fmdin^s 
and  in  some  cascs^  their  conclusions.  Consequently, 
the  [natcrini  should  be  preserved  in  the  file.  Some 
more  frcquenLly  used  documents  are  birth,  death, 
und  marriage  ccriificaies;  school  attendance  and 
achievement  records:  and  child  abuse  and  other 
medicnl  records,  Snme  of  these  records  arc  public 
and  may  be  obtained  without  authori^atiim  of  the 
client.  Wl:cn  such  recorrfi  are  obtained,  the  copies 
should  be  duly  certified  a.s  irne  copies  nf  the  origi- 
n;il.  If  the  records  ^re  not  public,  aiitliorization 
from  the  client  must  first  be  obi^iined.  These  copies 
should  also  be  ccriifted. 

Certainly  copies  of  all  apptkations  or  con- 
tracts and  agreements  associatird  with  the  case 
must  be  preserved  £is  well  as  copies  nf  all  letters 
Sent  10  lilt  persons  having  interest  in  the  ease  and  »!l 
correspondence  received.  AH  of  this  malerial 
should  be  preserved  in  a  manner  whereby  it  can 
qiiickly  be  located. 

If  the  ofhee  is  divided  into  separate  branches, 
sueh  as  foster  care,  family  worker,  and  ijdopiion,  all 
of  whicEi  pre.serve  their  own  fdes,  n:eiliods  should  be 
devised  for  cross  refcrenefn^!  su  that  all  pertinent  in- 
formation can  be  retrieved  without  dilltcuhy. 

If  ptu^to*;ntphi  have  been  taken  in  abuse  cases. 
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ihcse  should  be  prc^crvtid  along  with  nou^tions  re- 
garding when  and  where  the  photo  was  taken,  who 
the  photo  depicts,  and  uho  the  phutojirapher  v^i»s. 

Casework  recordin^^  By  svitcmaticall)  re- 
viewing case  notes,  the  statutory  chart,  and  exhib- 
its,  the  worker  has  tnTormation  from  which  diag- 
noiiis*  planning,  and  action  are  undertaken  in 
providing  proieetive  services  to  families.  A  careful 
synthesis  of  the  gathered  information  at  planned  in- 
tervals allows  onguing  problem  identification^  ob- 
jecticCi; -setting*  and  planned  social  work  inier- 
ventioiu 

Any  number  of  recording  formats  may  lend 
themselves  to  protectiv^e  services  requisites.  The 
Problem-Oriented  Record  (POR).  among  others, 
would  have  applicability.-*  Crucial  recorded  inftir- 
mation  under  any  format  will  allow  assessment  of 
changes  in  the  condition  and  behavior  of  the  child 
and  parent  over  time  and  will  recount  the  social 
worker's  activity^  client  acti^'ity>  social  worker- 
dieut  intcracttO[i,  and  mutual  objectives.  AUo  <^s- 
sential  in  recording  is  information  regarding  how 
the  agency  became  involved  with  the  family>  why 
the  agency  i$  presently  involved,  and. the  rationale 
for  major  intervention*  e.g.*  foster  placement,  legal 
action,  and,  tinally*  short-  and  long-term  goals  for 
the  family.  Casework  recording  can  be  used  for  as- 
sessing parental  functioning  and  social  work  inter- 
vention. Objectives  und  .social  worker  activity  can 
be  tested  and  modified  as  necessary.  When  an  ob- 
jective has  been  set  to  initiate  court  action,  the 
worker  can  draw  upon  the  case  recording  to  pre- 
pare a  petition  or  court  report  and  to  refresh  his 
memory  for  court  testimony. 

In  preparation  for  the  pretrial  conference  with 
the  county  attorney,  the  worker  should  review  the 
currency  and  relevancy  of  the  information  in  the 
record.  Determining  the  facts  about  which  the 
worker  has  first-hand  knowledge  is  essential.  All 
pertinent  data  should  be  distilled  into  what  the 
worker  saw  and  heard.  Observations  should  be 
quantified.  Only  facts  which  the  worker  can  docu- 
ment and  which  would  persuade  the  reasonable  per- 
son of  serious  neglect  should  be  used. 

Managing  Second-Hund  Information 

Determining  what  is  hearsay  testimony  and 
when  technical  hearsay  should  be  admitted  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  non admissibility 
has  troubled  judges  and  lawyers  for  many  years,  h 
is  no  wonder  that  social  workers  find  themselves 
confused  when  trying  to  understand  it.  Hearsay  evi- 
dence is  defined  as  ''testimony  in  court*  or  written 
evidence,  of  a  statement  made  out  of  court>  the 
statement  being  offered  as  an  assertion  to  show  the 
truth  of  the  matters  asserted  therein^  and  thus  rest- 
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ing  for  its  value  upon  the  credibility  of  the  oul-of- 
Cuurl  assericr."'**  Loosely  translutedi  it  means  that 
a  statemeni  made  outside  of  the  hearing  cannot  be 
placed  in  evidence  because  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  ic^x  its  reliability  through  the  crc>.ss*examination 
of  the  person  who  made  it.  A  second  courtroom  re- 
quirement often  associated  with  hear!;ay  is  that  a 
witness  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts 
at)out  which  he  is  testifying, 

A  general  rule  regarding  courtroom  testimony 
is  that  itnless  a  worker  saw  or  participated  in  the 
activity  about  which  he  is  testifying,  the  testimony 
will  be  inadmissible.  Similarly,  if  an  out-of-court 
statement  by  a  parent  or  a  child  is  to  be  admitted, 
the  person  to  whom  the  statement  was  made  must 
testify  about  itJ*  Social  workers  can  maximize 
their  opportunities  for  gaining  f^rst-hund  knowl- 
edge by  personally  confirming  observaMons  re- 
ported by  others. 

Social  reports  usually  lend  themselves  to  heir- 
say  objections  since  tliey  coniaili  a  considerable 
amount  ^f  information  received  from  third  parties. 
Since  the  third  party  is  not  available  to  have  his 
credibility  tested  by  cross-examination*  the  reports 
will  be  excluded  at  trial. ^-  Some  records*  such  as 
medical  reports,  may  be  admissible  under  a  local 
business  records  act,  the  rationale  being  that 
records  kept  in  the  normal  course  of  business  will 
^  be  fdiable  and  their  contents  will  be  probative.^' 
The  same  is  sometimes  true  of  psychiatric 
records.^*  although  such  information  may  be  ex-* 
eluded  on  the  grounds  that  psychiatric  und  psycho- 
logical opinions  are  subject  to  varying  inter- 
pretations.^^ This  prohibition  may  also  i^PPly  K> 
social  work  case  records  and  court  reports,***  Al- 
though the  county  attorney  wiH  usually  be  more  ca- 
pable than  the  worker  of  determining  what  evi- 
dence is  admissible*  proper  preparation  by  the 
worker  will  make  the  lawyer's  Job  easier 

As  the  worker  gathers  information  about  a 
family*  he  should  carefully  note  whether  the  facts 
are  those  which  he'has  observed  himself  or  whether 
they  were  seen  by  other  people,  if  another  person  is 
the  source  of  the  information,  accurate  data  regard- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  person  should  be 
kept  in  Che  file  for  future  use.  Since  a  worker  cannot 
testify  about  what  other  people  saw  or  told  him,  the 
sources  of  the  information  will  have  to  testify  in 
court.  Often  workers  believe  that  they  can  testify 
about  what  previous  caseworkers  had  witnessed. 
This  is  not  true.  If  new  workers  are  assigned  to  the 
case*  the  prior  worker  may  still  have  to  testify  to 
complete  the  factual  presentation. 

Pretrial  Conferences 

No  competent  attorney  ever  takes  ai  case  to 
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Irial  without  first  preparing  witnesses  Neglect  iri- 
iiU  Lire  no  exception.  Unroriunatety,  m;\ny  county 
Dttorncy.s  are  plitgucd  by  high  cjsclo;id!i  ;kndc;knnot 
aUiiys  prcp;jrc  ;i  c;jsc  ;js  well  us  ihc>  should.  How- 
ever, if  the  \^orkcr  hi»s  kept  a  coniplcic\  iiccurjitc 
ciisc  lilc«  prctri;il  conferences       he  productive. 

Conferences  will 
be  necessary  prior  to 
petitionini;  the  case.  ;is 
well  as  prior  to  irial 
once  the  cjse  h;is  hcxn 
petitioned.  At  the  peti- 
tioning conlcrence,  the 
worker  should  he  pre- 
pared to  tell  the 
county  attorney  which 
sections  of  the  neglect 
stutute  arc  alleged  tn 
ha\e  been  breached; 
how  ihcy  have  been 
breacltcd:  who  will 
provide  the  initial  in- 
formation showing  the 
breach;  the  st;ktus  ;knd 
location  of  the  child; 
a  brief  summary  of 
what  ciVorts  have  been 
made  to  preserve  ihe 
family  unit;  and  why 
court  action  is  now 
necessary.  Ji  rs  not 
essential  that  the  ease 
be  proved  at  an  initial 
hearing.  Hov\ever, 
there  must  he  sutticient  evidence  adduced  to  con- 
vince the  court  that  action  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  child  until  a  full  hearing  is  held. 

The  conferences  prior  to  trial  ^ull  be  much 
more  detailed.  The  worker  should  be  prepared  to 
advise  the  county  attorney  who  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses are,  what  each  will  siiy,  and  how  credible 
their  testimony  will  be.  If  there  are  flaws  in  the 
story  of  a  potential  witness,  if  bias  is  present,  or  if 
the  witness  is  frightened,  or  is  potentially  unavail- 
able, the  county  attorney  must  be  apprised  of  it. 
Bach  witness  must  be  approached  differently.  Jf  the 
county  attorney  is  aware  of  potential  problems  with 
ii  witness,  his  preparation  will  be  better. 

M  Ihe  worker  is  to  be  a  witness,  he  must  pre- 
pare for  both  direct  and  cross-e\amination.  Since 
the  credibility  of  a  witness  t.s  enhancL*d  by  his  qudi- 
ficution.s  and  experience,  ihe  worker  should  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  county  attorney  ;k  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  includes  information  re- 
garding training  and  practical  c\perience.  Degrees, 
piihlicaiions,  iiuards.  and  position.s  of  supervisory 
capacit)  should  be  noted.- '  Oficn  workers  become 
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defensive  when  asked  for  this  information.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  information  is  solicited  not 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  or  second-guessing 
the  worker,  but  merely  to  strengthen  ihe  case.  The 
worker's  testimony,  like  the  testimony  of  alt  wit* 
nesses,  should  he  stringently  evaluated  for  flaws.  In- 
formation must  be 
current  and  first-hand* 
Potential  bias  and 
contradictory  state- 
ments must  be  discov- 
ered and  anticipated 
prior  to  cross-exami- 
nation. Lapses  in 
memory  must  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  delivery  of 
testimony  must  also  be 
prepared.  It  should  be 
gone  over  several 
tiiijcs  to  cn.surc  that 
nothing  is  forgotten. 
Simulated  direct  ex- 
amination should  be 
attempted.  Generally, 
answers  to  questions 
should  be  concise,  pre- 
cise, responsive,  and 
devoid  of  jargon,  con- 
clusions, iind  opinions. 
The  ultimate  finding 
of  neglect  should  be 
based  on  facts,  not 
feelings.  Although  a 
worker's  case  notes  may  be  used  to  refresh  his 
memory,  testimony  given  without  extensive  re- 
ferrals wiJI  be  more  credible.  The  time  to  refresh 
one's  memory  is  prior  to  trial  and  not  on  the  wit- 
ness stand. 

The  worker  who  is  to  testify  must  also  be  pre- 
pared for  cross-examination.  A  simulated  cross-ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  county  attorney  prior 
to  trial  can  be  very  helpful.  Generally,  answers 
must  be  responsive  even  if  they  are  damaging.  Bias, 
inconsistent  statements,  and  errors  or  omissions  of 
the  worker  are  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  cross-exam- 
ination. Nevertheless,  the  worker  must  avoid  ar- 
guing with  the  parent's  attorney.  Badgering  can 
usually  be  prevented  by  a  timeJy  objection  by  the 
county  attorney,  but  tough  questions  must  be  an- 
swered. Anticipation  of  these  problems,  and  proper 
preparation  in  pretrial  conferences  can  usually  de- 
fuse an  otherwise  explosive  situation, 

Since  the  evidence  will  usually  include  docu- 
mentary as  well  as  testimonial  matertaUthe  worker 
should  prodoce  all  potentially  useful  documents  or 
other  exhibits  at  the  conference  so  that  the  county 
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iillorncy  c:iti  deicmunc  \<\\k\\  ;irc  ncccssiiry,  Vtw- 
(luLnion  111  ihc  LHintcrcncc  will  help  avoid  utlinissi- 
hiliiy  problems  ;il  llic  iriyl, 

FitKilly,  ihc  worker  will  oficii  be  :uvarc  of  tlic 
possible  defense  iluii  conki  he  rwised  in  ;i  ease  by 
ihe  parenl.  SincO  the  county  iUtornty  niiKi  mkcI 
these  defenses  by  k;r4>ss-Lv\anuninii  witnesses  for  ihc 
parents  ;is  well  ;u  by  ibc  prcsenliHion  of  rehuttul 
idence,  an>  assistance  ihc  worker  can  provide  will 
be  iinportiint. 

li  is  esjicniial  thai  workers  be  absobiuly  can- 
dul  Willi  the  couniy  atiornty  and  with  the  aUorne) 
for  ihe  child  in  those  jurisdictions  wbtrc  they  are 
pcnnUted.  Few  thini;:s  arc  more  uncomfortable  for 
an  attorney  than  being  surprised  at  trial.  A  wxll- 
prepared  worker  can  obviate  iIil^  possihility  of  sur- 
prise. Certainly,  di^agrtemenis  beiwctn  the  county 
□  Itorncy  and  the  worker  jnay  arise.  But  since  their 
goal  is  the  same,  these  prohltnis  must  be  rcstilved. 
The  conference,  and  not  the  trial,  is  ihe  place  for 
tbcir  resolution. 

New  Directions 

The  increased  provision  and  accessibility  of 
training  and  knowledge  in  juvenile  and  family  law 
to  child  welfare  workers  is  imperative.  Knowledge 
and  skills  in  juvenile  law  iind  trial  procedures  would 
complement  the  training  in  psychology  and  htiman 
reljtiouships  which  many  child  welfare  workers 
have. 

Greater  cooperation  between  the  county  at- 
torney's office  and  the  social  work  a^icncy  most  also 
occur.  Since  boih  agencies  ;ire  dedicated  to  ensur- 
ing that  children  are  protceled.  there  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  opcrnie  independently  from  or  at  cross 
purposes  wUh  each  other. 
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tion urc  *ulnilLtciJ  iis  cvccptlons  to  ihc  hcM^n)  rule. 
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36.  In  rc  Invohmtary  Ttrmination. 

37.  Ii  v^oald  he  hcIplid  Ui  qualify  iiorkcrs  «.s  experts 
so  lh;u  thc)  t^iay  teiiify  regarding  conclusiiuis  as  null  us 
fuels.  Thji  point  is  made  hy  RovMne  EJrown,  HIaine  lox* 
^mi  Eli^abdb  llcbbard  in  ""Medical  and  Le^ul  Aspects 
of  ih-^*  Battered  Child  Syndrome/'  Chicago-^ Kent  /fc- 
vfeu'50(l973}:45"76: 

[WJorkcrs  have  had  special  training  in  tactful 
inieiv'ievviijg  ^ind  are  apt  io  Cittit  InformaiiCN*  of 
extreme  importanee  for  the  hearin^v  They  are  also 
trained  in  the  observation  of  people  and  their 
rcjetions.  The  soeij)  worker  may  readily  perceive 
when  the  parent,  mjintatf>ing  a  defensive  or  hostile 
iiuitude*  is  fabricjitni!,  and  further,  the  social 
Worker  may  have  observed  ibt  jltitude  of  the 
parent  to  ihcchild. 
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V.    THE  PROBIEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  (V.lO) 


The  J^wohmm  fi^^e 


Editor^s  note:  Althoi^fjh  child  abuse  cmi  hardly  he 
considered  a  nciv  socMcgal  phcnomenoii,  the  ap* 
j}arcnt  inaQnitudc  of  the  problem  ami  an  iiicreas- 
imt  p7iblic  awarencs*^  of  its  exuitencc  provipted  the 
editor.^  of  the  FORVM  to  inehide  ''The  Battered 
ChM*'  in  ihi^  issue,  ft  becomes  quite  obvious  from 
ihc  article  which  follows  that  more  than  mere 
judicial  or  legislative  efforts  ivill  he  necessai^y  to 
even  begin  to  deal  with  the  coviplexitie^  involved. 
^^r3-  Eclgradf  whose  interest  m  this  topic  began 
while  participating  in  a  Legal  Medicine  Seminar 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Lau\  teas 
graduated  from  The  John  Hopkins  Univa^sitv 
(ES.,  1959)  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law  (JM.^  1970).  Since  her  gradiuiiimi 
from  law  achoolf  she  has  been  a-ctive  in  servinp  as 
a  supervisor  of  the  incfdal  health — clinical  educa- 
tion proffmm  recently  insiittded  at  Spring  Chove 
State  HospitaL  She  is,  in  addition^  a  research  asso- 
ciate ivlth  the  Baltimore  law  firm  of  Frankf  Ber^r- 
stein^  Conaivay  and  Goldman. 


L  IntrodtTction 

For  several  years  now  thousands  of  lonj^-f^iiffcr- 
iiig  p^ireiittj  have  bec^n  si'bjected  to  repeated  ren- 
ditions of  a  popiilar  song  from  a  lii£:li!y-successfnl 
chitdreii's  movie^  in  wliich  the  singor  <^r\i]y  aasnras 
Ihem  thht  a  chimney-sweeij's  life  is  '*as  happy  as 
CT,n  be."  These  r.ssurance%  nnfortnnateiy,  stand 
historj^  on  its  head.  In  point  of  fact,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  ninet(>cnth  centuries^ 

A  most  forlorn  \^^aif  of  tlte  cities  .  . .  was  the 
chimney  sweep.  ,  ,  ,  None  of  tlic  wor'k  for 
children  was  more  odions.  Worhing  night 
and  dry,  their  efTorts  usually  hastened  by 
some  strong-hearled  mastei'  burniuf;  straw 
behind  them,  they  \vero  subjected  to  all  kindb^ 
of  brutality,  *  .  .  Not  only  were  tiicy  sul>j<?ct 
to  cancar  of  the  scrotum^  the  so-calied  chim- 
ney-sweep's cancer  ,  .  *  but  they  sAso  suc- 
cumbed rapidly  to  the  ravages  of  puhnonaiy 
consumption.  Owiuf:  to  the  niaiiy  serious 
accidents  to  which  they  were  pronc^  the  pi  ac- 
tice  of  sending:  boys  up  chimneys  was  finally 
abolished  in  England.- 

As  this  example  illustraios.  sentimental  dis- 
boUef  ;uk1  its  opposite  number,  reptighiince,  have, 
like  some  two-hea{tix!  Jsnus^  stood  at  the  fri;tes 
<>f  the  rCiiim  of  child  abuses,  reverting  and  inipr:!- 
ijig  exploration  of  its  depths.  We  think  of  chil- 
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dren  as  the  natural  objects  of  onr  love  and 
protection.  Host  persons  of  ordinary  sensibilities 
simply  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
any  adult,  much  less  a  parent^  could  deliberately 
inflict  suffering  on  a  helpless  ehild*^  Even  those 
witli  some  appreciation  of  history^  mindful  per-- 
haps  of  the  horrors  of  child  labor,  uncxinifortably 
rekgate  child  abuse  to  those  shadowy  practices 
of  less-enliglitened  ages  which,  like  bear-baiting, 
civilized  man  outgrew  and  discarded;  or,  at  most, 
think  of  it  as  confined  to  that  netherworld  of  pov-^ 
erty  and  pathology  from  which  the  average  citi-^ 
zen  is  gratefully,  if  somewhat  uneasily,  insulated 
by  social  worker  and  law  enforcement  officer.  But 
now  and  then  a  shocJting  incident  splashes  across 
the  pages  of  newspapers  and  television  screens, 
exploding  all  .such  pallisting  misconceptions*  Face 
to  face  with  the  spectre  of  child  abuse,  the  ordi-^ 
naiy  person  is  frightened,  disgusted,  and  filled 
with  desire  to  flee  as  from  a  nightmare.  This 
near-uiiiver^ial  repugnance  from  which  even  pro-^ 
fessionals  are  not  immune*  is  too  readily  transla- 
ted into  ostncii-like  avoidance  or  else:  a  furious 
wish  to  have  the  authoritie;;  punish  ihix  guilty 
offenders  severely.*  Such  reactions,  of  coui^se^ 
merely  seive  to  foster  evasion  or  suppression  of 
tlie  issue;  tlie}'  are  scanccly  conducive  to  effective 
action.  That  is  why,  in  lai'ge  measure,  child  abuse 
could  cxLst  in  our  mitbt  for  so  long  without  any 
oi*ganizcd  effort  to  combat  it. 

But  while  the  public — «nd  most  professionals— 
disbeliev:^d  or  averts  their  gaze,  intermittent 
medical  ?.nd  r^ozi^l  work  research  was  compiling 
an  appp.lHiig  picture  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  developing  incipient  skills  for  it^  iden* 
tiHcation  and  management,  and  producing  mount- 
ing pressuixi  for  remedial  legislation.  The.se  &c;it- 
tei-cd  but  per*?uasive  efforts  suddenly  sparked 
nation-w!d^?  attention  about  eight  years  np:o.  A 
veritable  delu^re  of  activity  ensued*  Between  1982 
and  the  present,  a  number  of  national  conlerences 
were  convencu>  several  lioolcs  on  the  subject  were 
published,  a  sprite  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
law  reviews  and  the  joiirzials  of  medicine,  psy* 
chintry  and  social  work,  and  every  state  in  ti*o 
Union,  tlic  District  of  Columbia,  Gnam  and  the 
Virgin  I.slands  p;is.sed  a  child  abuse  reporting 
statute."*  Predictabi,^■,  fhnny  questions  were  left 
unanswered  anil  mnny  problems  unrasolved.  Child 
abuse  wa.*^  not  miraculously  eradicated.  The  mel-* 
anclioiy  tiulh  is  that  knov/ledge  in  this  area 
remains  J  ndinitntary,  imprecise  and  highly  spec- 
ulative; the  hiw  i«  *';;tiIJ  in  its  genesis,'''  and  fin 
efficient  interdi^cijilinary  approach  to  treatment 
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■  *  \tt  1>*  dovisucL"*  Yot  more  ihan  one  ob- 
.    1-  i  r^pr*\^^<*tl  cnncorn  lluit  all  U;is  :ictivity 

r.  ■  -  t  c;aIiarUo  t.U\rl  on  l:ltc  .stiH-o:i]L,'orly- 

M-;'t  itwhWc,  ua.siiur  H;;  eon:jeionco  by  liHliiu;  it 

V,  ilvictxc  tliat  "cvcrylliiii;;  Uiut  can  be  tloae  lias 

{*  is  tho  pwrposc  oi"  ihi^  article  to  review  tlia 
.'-M'l-pinK  hodv  of  knov/IetUco  niul  theory  o(  child 

:  anriKvA^'tlie  mea.^iiieL-s  thus  fav  ntloptod  to 
IT  rontrol  it,  r'.iiH,  wlun'evcr  r'Os:jible, 
u;.'.  »->t  i\v*'nui^a  of  impnn'Oincnt, 

11,  IlistDrical  Perspective 

T};in  at  lc:\st,  i^^?  certain:  the  nialtrout- 

i:.':^r      riiiliiroti  i:^  not  tiie  invention  of  t^iot^ern 
fjiii'lron  liavo  been  bcaton,  nuiiined,  and 
-/:t  to  by  Wwiv  elders  ^ince  the  ilawn  of 

^'-^^'.nliMl  lii:'^tory.  AUhoui^h  tUa  circumstcuiccs  and 
|'  :.LiL;  h:;vtj  varied  widely  with  tiuic  ajicl  place, 
four  broad  caiiacs  can  be  discerned:  1) 
iht*  c^^iivi'/Utin  that  severe  physical  ptuUshment 
rtNv*  os,iOiUiivl  for  proper  di^^cipliiie  and  edncation; 
1)  vtM^kiWH  and  snperstitioud  beliefs;  3)  cidtnral 
rvi*.  !\Lriciti(j;;;  and  -1)  economic  con^sidcrations.^*' 

Vroui  the  iiohoola  of  ancient  Snmer  over  5000 
>t;ars  li'^o  Ut  the  little  red'  schoolhoiL^c  of  Ameri- 
fan  !orc\  Ihn  whip,  the  sv/itch,  the  ruler  and  the 
haiibrii^^h  have  been  employed  with  varying  de- 
of  .Min  ority  to  force  children  to  "behave" 
^rd  to  cau,so  them  to  be  ^'receptive"  to  learnin^.^^ 
Tho  Mblioal  concept  of  sparinir  the  rod  and  spoil- 
in;:  tl;o  vihild  is  too  dismally  familiar  to  most  of 

to  require  elaboration* 

Chittlreu  were  severely  chastised  or  killed  to 
p^irate^  certain  gods  or  to  expel  evil  demons. 
*Ti:e:*e  u-as  a  time  in  most  Cliristian  coimtries 
whon  chihlreji  wore  whipped  on  Innocents  Day  to 
niako  thoni  remember  the  massacre  of  the  intio- 
Ci't\iA  by  llt?rod."'^  A  sound  thrashing  to  exorciiie 
tht>  otTeniiin^;  devil  was  the  prescribed  form  of 
Lnatniont  for  epilepsy  ov  other  mental  aberra- 
ti*>iK  "^Thore  wai^  a  sacred  chain  in  India  express- 
ly for  thi;i  pui*pose."^^  llitnal  sacriiice  of  infants 
wa'i  thou.cfht  to  insure  bountiful  harvests,  fertility 
in  woiuiMi,  k^ood  health,  youth  and  vigor.  *'Not 
i>rJy  Wivo  infants  slain  for  medieal  uses,  but 
thvre  ani  reiwrts  of  feeding  the  flesh  to  mothers 
to  pnnluce  strong  oJTsprinj;,''  and  to  favored  sib- 
Ui  .  I  to  m;ike  them  stronger  and  healthier."'* 
Ir^funticido  was  widely  adopted  as  the  ultimate 
)-:  :nt;f,n  to  the  problems  of  birth  control,  illee^ti- 
n?  o>r.;,'enital  defects  and  pessimistic  astro- 
k^.r::-i\  l/roKHostications,"  *To  insuro  durabilify 
iu  ci  Haiu  iiiicient  stnictures  some  living  creature 
w:^i  ^oractimcs  buried  under  the  foundations  of 
iini«>rtaut  buildings."** 

Children  have  been  subjected — often  lovingly — 
w  ^r;Lc'-icC3  which  are  medically  "clas^^ifted  as 
?ni;i;i\l:ng  procedures."^'  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
of  Circumcision,  the  practice  was  deemed  to 
iIic*jiloa  by  considerations  of  health  oi*  re- 
Ui':  '!u  Hut  most  often  it  was  performed  for 
tniady  ct>*tmetic  reasons;  to  achieve  some  exotic 


staiidard  of  boanty.  Thi:i      nJo^i;  clearly  oxi^r»u 
pliftcd  b>^        rLnjt4)in{lin*j  of  the  Cliiiu\si\ 
i.lu)  cranial,  neclt  and  lip  deformalii^n^  (\_,\ 
Afritan.^. 

*'Korms  of  mutilatioji  wliieh  were  cloarly  v\, 
clous  were  done  by  speculators  who  tralVickod  \\i 
clnldren  to  set  them  up  as^^professloual  bcr^rar; 

*  .  *  (L)ist:ed  among  the  deformities  inlliticd 
upoJi  ehildven  (wei\;)  gouged  eyes,  ampulatc:d 
twistod  arni;t  and  legs  and  broken  or  ^lot^'>rn^^! 
fect."^'^  To  iiSl  the  family  i)urse,  fathers;  often  i=f.-l  j 
their  duii;:ht<M"s  into  pi^^->titution  or  their  .^otv: 
into  slavery.^^  V/ith  the  advent  of  the  indn.sf ri,^,: 
rcvohitioui  children  v.^ere  obliged  to  undergo  thi.» 
novel  torture:^  ot  the  factory  system  witli  w):ich 
every  schoolboy  is  familiar  and  which  need  not 
caUdogued  here* 

t^iiially,  to  the^^e  four  broad  categories  of  cau;*^^ 
and  ju.*:!-! ligation  niustj  be  added  the  nunierou.^ 
injuries  and  deatlis  which  have  always  occurred 
niiscoilanouiisly  as'^Ji  result  ofche  heat  of  an^er. 
tho  indulgence  of  Siidism  or  the  outright  aban- 
donmeat  of  infautsr* 

This,  by  no  means  coTnpiiehensive,  litany  of 
brutality  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  contem- 
porary abuse  in  a  mimber  of  ways.  First,  as  hra 
already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  often  initially  nee- 
essary  to  adduce  a  mass  of  shocking  facts  in 
oitler  to  brush  away  the  webs  of  sentimental  dis- 
belief which  preclude  consideration  of  abu*ie  plh 
one  of  the  possible  sources  of  injury  to  children* 
Second,  to  the  extent  that  there  ai*e  aspects  ot 
human  behavior  which  remain  relatively  con:dtant 
through  the  ages,  data  collected  on  past  mamfe:i- 
tations  of  maltreatment  may  provide  important 
insights  for  present-day  researchers.  Third,  evi- 
dence of  the  pervasiveness,  variety  and  continuity 
of  this  phenom^enon  must  inform  current  etfort^ 
to  deal  with  it;  primarily,  by  dictating  in  advance 
the  establishment  of  reasonable  goals  and  reason- 
able expectations  of  success.  Overly  ambitious 
ends  ^ve  rise  to  the  use  of  intemperate  means- 
Total  elimination  of  child  abuse,  like  total  elimi- 
nation of  evil,  is  very  probably  an  impossibility- 
The  best  that  can  realistically  be  hoped  for  is  a 
more  or  less  substantial  degi-ee  of  amelioratron. 
This  means  that  the  weapons  to  be  employed  in 
the  course  of  dealing  with  abusing  parents  must 
be  cai-efully  selected  from  the  arsenal  of  limitai 
war,  less  ovei'zealousness  result  in  the  destruction 
of  rights  for  offending  and  non-offending  parents 
alike.'^ 

nr.   Abuse  Defined 

Clearly,  the  term  ''maltreatment"  is  a  generic 
term  embracing  widely  variant  forms  of  be- 
havior. Specific  acts  or  patterns  of  maltreatment 
may  differ  vastly  as  to  quality  and  degree.  The 
disparity  l)etw*?en  circumcision  and  tho  auiput.v 
tion  of  hmbs  for  beggars'  profits  is  almost  too 
great  to  reconcile;  yet  both  practices  are  housed 
under  the  same  canopy.  Kor  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion or  remedial  social  action  it  is  necessary  to 
carve  out  a  more  precise  dermition  of  the  kind^^ 
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niallvcatmont  that  wit)  be  (lesi;rJiatocl  and  acted 
upon  Jis  aburfo*  To  this  ciui,  chiUi  tiUusc  miM^i  be 
^i;>tinc:ijialiccl  from  tlic  "onIimu\v"  or  "lu^rniiil** 
I'ocercirtc  of  piirental  discipHnc;  from  niftiiifpi^ta" 
\\om  of  jiarental  iirf^lect;  and  even  from  Ihc  ran- 
^on!  or  if^idatcd  episode  of  parental  rnielt,\'. 

A*  For  Pur)}0scs  of  LegiMation:  Although 
there  is  a  considerable  vanetj^  in  the  .^[atnlovy 
i:;iif:iiaffe  employed  to  define  the  iin^isdictional 
t'lemont  of  iiijurj%  all  statutes  exclude  those  in- 
>iines  which  may  be  properly  attributed  to  acci- 
Ileiit  Twontj^-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
jiad  the  Virgin  Islands  do  so  explicitly  by  speak- 
inp:  of  the  physic<il  injuries  inflic^ted  by  '*other 
than  accidental  means  the  remaininf^  states  do 
50  by  cle/ir  implication  from  discussion  of  cause 
in  terms  of  "brutality,"  "abuse,"  and  "maltreat- 
ment,"-^ Beyond  this,  there  is  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  reportable  injtiry  must 
have  been  intentionally  inflieted.  A  block  of  states, 
including  Maryland,  leave  little  donht  that  intent 
i^  an  essential  component  of  the  oftense  by  re- 
qukHns:  that  the  injuiy  be  inflicted  "intention- 
ally," "willfully"  or  "mali4ously,"^^  or  by  hous- 
ing their  statute  in  the  penal  code.  Other  states 
have  taken  a  more  expansive  view.  In  these  states 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  injur>''  to  hiive  resulted 
"from  a  deliberate  act  of  commission,  or  omis- 
ftion,  Alt  that  is  required  is  an  injui7  to  the  child 
resulting  from  some  act,  or  from  an  omission, 
vrithout  regard  to  intent. These  statutes  tend 
to  blur  the  . di  viding  line  ,  between  .abuse*  and  neg- 
lect; indeed,  exceptin^r  only  accidental  injuries* 
they  list  ''neglect*'  or  "willful  neglect"  as  a  cause 
of  injuiy  on  a  par  with  abusc^*  While  such 
provisions  clearly  carrj'^  the  risk  of  inadvertently 
bringing  some  accidental  situations  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute,  they  have  the  disitinct 
merit  of  expressly  covering  the  grosser  forms 
of,  neglect  siiclV  as  "homicide  by  starvation''-' 
which  many  mgard  as  rii^htfully  a  species  of 
abuse,  and  which,  under  a  statute  sueh  as  Mary- 
land's would  hiive  to  be  brought  in  under  the 
more  ambiguous  clause  "or  otherwise  mistreats 
such  miijor  child  to  such  degree  a.s  to  require 
medical  treatment,  ,  ,  The  St^te  of  Washing* 
ton^  apparently  uniquely^  has  designated  sexual 
abuse  as  a  cause  of  reportable  injury.^* 

B,  For  Purjioscs  of  Remedial  Sochi  Action  : 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  theUf  abuse  consists  of  a 
clinical  condition  in  a  child^^  which  is  (a)  pre- 
sumably severe  enough  to  v.-aiTant  medical  atten- 
tion; (b)  non-accidental  in  origin  j  and  (c)  occa- 
sioned with  or  without  intent^  depending  upon 
the  wording  of  the  statute  in  the  particular  juris- 
diction. This  coolf  dr>''  lepral  jargon  imparts  little 
appreciation  of  the  stark,  flesh-and-blood  reality 
to  which  it  refers.  Abuse,  cxperientiaUy.  is  what 
**non-accidental  injui^j'"  means  to  the  child  victim 
and  to  his  tormentor;  what  the  physician  un- 
covers  and  is  expected  to  heal;  what  tlie  social 
^vorker  and  law  enforcement  ofllcer  must  treat 
Or  punish  or  both.  For  this  view  of  abuse,  there 
is  no  more  appropriate  veliiclo  than  the  follov.  ing 
t>ft^(luoted  passage  from  a  *^tudy  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  American  Humane  A.sSociaiion : 


'J'he  forms  or  types  of  abuse  inflictod  upon 
children  is  a  ncjcative  testimony  to  the  in5?;e- 
nnity  aiKl  inventiveness  of  man.  By  far  tlie 
Kiealcr  luniiber  of  injuries  resulted  from  beat- 
ings with  various  kinds  of  implements  and 
instrnnienLs,  The  hairbrush  was  a  common  im- 
plement uised  to  beat  children.  However,  the 
same  purpose  was  accomplished  \\ith  deadlier 
iniiKict  by  the  use  of  bare  fists,  straps,  electric 
cords,  T.V,  aerials,  ropes,  rubber  hoses,  fan 
belts,  stiok*s*  wooden  spoons,  pool  cues,  bottles, 
broom  handles,  baseball  bats,  chair  legs,  and,  in 
one  Ciise,  a  sculling  oar.  IjOss  iniaginative,  but 
eciuiilly  efleclive,  was  plain  kicking  with  street 
shoes  or  with  heavy  work  shoes. 

Children  had  their  extremities — hands,^anTS 
and  feet — burned  in  open  flames  as  from  gtis 
burner.^  or  cigarette  lighter.^.  Others  bore  bum 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  bodies  with  lighted 
cigarettes,  electric  irons  or  hot  pokers.  Still 
others  were  scalded  by  hot  liquids  thrown  over 
them  or  from  being  dipped  into  containers  of 
hot  liquids. 

To  complete  the  list — children  were  stabbed, 
bitten^  shot,  subjected  to  electric  shock,  were 
thrown  violently  to  the  floor  or  against  a  well, 
were  stamped  on  and  one  child  had  pepper 
forced  down  his  throat.^^ 

And,  surely  in  a  class  by  herself,  was  the  "mother 
who  rubbed  red  pepper  into  the  genitals  of  her 
five  year  old  daughter  and  then  beat  her  when 
she  screamed  in  agony.  .  , 

Certainly,  no  one  would  deny  that  the  more 
biiiarre  or  bruti.sh  foms  of  aggi*ession  should  be 
classified  as  abuse.  A  more  delicate  task  is  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  distinguish  between  abuse 
and  neglect.  As  indicated  above^  some  of  the 
sUitutes  have  altogether  given  up  on  the  attempt, 
at  least  insofar  as  the  more  egregious  foi*ms  of 
neglect  are  concerned.  And  indeed,  this  appi^oach 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Neglect  is,  quintessen- 
tiaHy,  the  failure  to  act:  a  parent  who  in  no  way 
strikes  his  child  but  allows  it  to  starve  slowly, 
or  to  languish  in  its  own  excrement  until  it  is 
crawling  with  mti^ots  aiid  covered  with  infec^ 
tion^^  has,  perhaps,  so  far  obliterated  the  dis* 
tinctian  between  mere  omission  and  commission 
as  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  affirmative  abuse.  Yet 
there  are  equally  compelling  reasons  for  continu- 
ing to  differentiate  bet\reen  the  two.  First,  there 
are  more  moderate  manifestations  of  neglect 
which  les.s  clearly  straddle  the  boundary  of  abuse 
or  fall  w^ell  short  of  it,  and,  which,  arguably, 
demand  different  treatment.  In  those  jurisdic- 
tions wdiere  the  abuse  statute  is  located  in  the 
penal  code,  a  prosecution  for  abuse  will  be  a 
criminal  proceeding,  and  conviction  wmII  bring 
the  imposition  of  criminal  penalties,  whereas  a 
finding  of  neglect  wnll  be  dealt  with  under  the 
aei?is  of  the  juvenile  couit  authority.  Second, 
where  the  legislative  scheme  contemplates  pri- 
marily rc^medial  rather  tlian  punitive  action,  there 
is  possibly  an  even  more  cogent  reason  for  mak- 
ing a  proper  differential  diagnosis;  research  to 
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(late  r>upRrtJi4lrt  tliut  the  paycIioijatholrtJTtc^^^  of  iicK- 
Icct  :u\i\  :\uLif;e  at*c  Kij^nlllcutiUy  (UircroT\(,  with 
tVio  nefjlticlin*;;  pi\rciit  bciujT  a  S()mcwU;\t  likelier 
candUinto  for  successful  nMUibilitativc  casework 
tliivj  his  abusive  countcn^art.^' 

But,  while  eomparisons  bctweon  uc^K^ct  aiicJ 
abuse  are  undeniably  useful  and  iiractical^  the 
natural  thrust  of  research,  and  ultiniriloly  the 
most  illuminatinfj,  is  te  oxplore  tJie  diftcrcncos 
between  what  is  "norniar*  on  the  one  hand  and 
"abnonnar'  on  the  other.  To  crf?ct  a  standard  of 
parinit;\l  behavior  and  then  desifrnato  all  depar- 
tures from  it,  of  whatever  shade  or  d(?trrcL\  as 
aborratioiifi*  is  no  mean  task,  especially  in  a 
Society  such  05  ours  which  prizes  individualism 
ami  divfjrsity  50  hi;?hly.  To  say  that  in  em-h  case 
the  action*;  of  pareiiU  must  be  judged  with  rofor- 
ona*-  to  the  welfare  ot  the  child,  is  to  bc^  the 
question,  Yot  our  juvonilc  court  jndfi:es  are^  per- 
forccj  unalmhedly  makiiiif  such  determinations 
every  day,  Atui  if  the  law  of  torts  can  live  with 
that  ephemeral  croature."tho  reasonably  prudent 
man^  tlioh  the  law  of  child  protection  can  live 
with  the  concept  of  the  reasonably-wcll-cared-for 
child-  This  ts^  after  all^  one  area  in  which  the 
requirements  of  the  law^^^^  the  constucts  of  the 
social  sciontistH  and  the  instincts  of  laymen  can 
coincide  without  too  much  strain.  At  a  ba7'e  mini' 
mum,  the  **normar'  parent  is  conceived  of  as  one 
who  makes  a  bona  fide  effoH  to  provide  his  child 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  life — feod^  clothing^ 
shelter,  medical  care'* — ^to  the  extent  that  his 
resources  (or  those  of  the  State  available  to  him) 
u^ll  permit  and,  crucially,  attempts  to  structure 
the  child's  life  in  the  light  of  what  he  considers 
to  bo  the  chilrVs  own  best  interests^  He  may  fre- 
quently falter;  he  may  sometimes  misconstrue 
the  direction  in  which  those  interests  actually  lie; 
he  may  be  stupid  or  lax  or  poor  or  inept;  which 
is  to  say,  he  niay  be  a  better  or  a  woirse  parent. 
Butf  conversely^  so  long  as  he  does  not  ignore 
Uie's  essentials  or  affirmatively  try  to  harm  his 
childj  he  remains  well  within  the  range  of  "nor- 
mal** parenthood. 

Yotj  the  inescapable  truth  is,  that  in  our  society 
the  ''normal"  parent  not  only  resorts  to  the  use 
of  physical  force  against  his  child,  but  will  often 
be*  hotird  to  advocate  its  use  as  a  positive  good. 
The  "old-fashioned"  spanking^  a  gentle  euphe-  . 
mism  by  which  this  resort  is  rendered  respect- 
uble^  is  thou^jht  to  ix^ssess  both  educational  and 
thtf^n-ipeutic  qualities^  i,e.,  the  parent  strikes  his 
child  to  "teach"  him  not  to  do  something,  or  to 
voat  his  own  anger  or  frustration  at  something 
the  child  has  done  or  left  undone"  Clearly^  then^ 
the  threshold  question  which  must  be  answered 
is  whether  this  characteristic  resort  to  force  be- 
come^^  something  Q2taUt<itirely  different  when 
wielded  by  the  abusing  parent,  or  whether  abuse 
i^,  after  all,  onl>*  a  matter  of  degree. 

The  traditional  view  (if  that  term  can  be  aptiv 
U:*iHi  lo  dciicribo  anything  so  new  and  faltering) 
IS  that  the  ahnsinpr  parent  docs  indetnl  use  physi- 
cal lorcG  in  a  qualitatively  different  way.  The  full 
iliivor  and  import  of  this  view  is  psychosis.  The 


abusin.t<  parLUit  is  i?o<ni  as  iiun^uinK  pnuirdiTmrri^ 
as  i\n  vAuX  in  il-si?lt\  tnirdalod  to  anytliiug  the  chilii 
'  Klu done  or  left  undone: 

This  is  tlic  outline  of  abuse.  It  is  nr^t  the 
impetuous  blow  of  the  harassed  parent  nor 
even  thi^  transient  brutality  of  an  indifferent 
l)arei\t  e;:prossiug  with  violence  the  imniedi* 
ate  frustrations  of  his  life,  It  is  not  tho  too 
severe  dif^cipline  nor  the  physical  roughness 
of  ignorance.  It  is  the  perverse  fascination 
with  punishment  as  ati  entity  in  itself,  di- 
vorced frona  discipline  and  even  from  the 
fury  of  revenge.  It  is  the  cold  calculation  of 
destruction  which  iu  itself  requires  neither 
provocation  nor  rationale.  .  .  ,  The  one  in- 
variable trademark  of  tJie  abit^ing  parent 
regardless  of  economic  or  social  status  is  this 
immersion  in  the  action  of  punishing  wdth- 
out  rcganl  for  its  catise  or  puri^ose  ,  .  .  not 
punishment  to  fit  the  crime  but  punishment 
withotit  crime.  .  ^  ,  Like  an  earthquake  it 
(stnkes)  without^jvi^raingj  and  this  (is) 
part  of  its  terror.'* 

An  offshoot  or  variant  of  this  view  is  that 
*'cause"  for  pnuishment  does  exist  somewhere  in 
the  nightmarish  recesses  of  the  parent's  mind; 
that  pain  is  inflicted  on  the  child  because  he  has 
— predictably — failed  to  conform  to  his  parent's 
bizarre^  unrealistic  expectations.^" 

But  as  epidemiological  studies  of  the  subject 
progress^  a  new  view  appears  to  be  emerging/'* 
It  holds  that  it  is  quite  improper  to  speak  of 
abuse  as  a  single  phenomenon  "in  the  sensational 
manner  of  ten  years  ago.  We  ought  to  be  talking 
about  child  abuses,  in  the  plural^  as  we  now  talk 
about  juvenile  delinquencies."  The  kind  of  abuse 
which  arises  from  ''psychological  situations,  i^e.^ 
the  personality  status  of  the  persons  involved"  is 
viewed  as  representing  only  a  relatively  minor 
proportion  of  the  total;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  grave  mistake  "to  generalize  from  these  psycho- 
logically-motivated cases  to  the  entire  phenome- 
non/' The  thesis  is  essentially  that  "abuse  is  pre- 
dominantly a  cultural  phenomenon  and  not  the 
result  of  psychotic  personalities."  That  is,  abuse 
is  considered  to  be  merely  reflective  of  the  vio- 
lence which  permeates  all  levels  and  phases  of 
American  society^^*  although  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  as  yet  '*no  established  direct  connection 
between  the  use  of  force  on  childi'en  mid  other 
forms  of  violence*"  More  particularly,  abuse  of 
children  is  viewed  as  a  terrible  by-product  of  the 
ready  and  culturally-sanctioned  use  of  force  for 
pui'poses  of  discipline.  We  are  seen  as  pre-emi- 
nently compnetitive  people  who  employ  force  more 
or  less  intuitively  in  order  to  train  our  children 
**to  meet  the  combative  expectations  of  the 
society"  for  which  they  ^vould  be  less  successfnUi-' 
prepared  were  they  raised  "in  complete  wnrmth 
and  with  a  total  sense  of  security,"  Abuse  is  thu^ 
for  the  most  Part,  not  a  qualitatively  dirt'erem 
species  of  behavior  at  all.  but  a  matter  of  degree; 
a  matter  of  regular  discipline  that  has  somehow* 
gotten  out  of  iiand. 
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It  h  probably  sUll  jncmature  to  liiv/artl  n  Rtntl 
jiitljrmontj  but  it  is  possible  tliat  what  nii]>e:u\s 
to  bo  an  MTcconcitabb  thcovoticii)  tlisputo  may 
yet  bo  resolved  by  the  simple  rxpciliont  at  isortirui; 
out  nnd  staiicliirdizin^'  temiinoloj^y,^"  inul  tbort 
iiwaitinclliG  statisticril  results  of  fiirtlicr  studif^s;* 
U-pon  a  little  roftcction,  it  become^  apparent  that 
the  areas  of  agrocment  between  the  two  schoolii 
of  tliougrht  may  be  sitniiRcantly  broader  tli:m 
their  areas  of  disagreement.  Thonjrh  the  (ni^ilil^^ 
tive^:!! {Terence  thesis  of  the  "psychosis  school" 
suiTgests  a  monolithic  approach,  even  its  most 
ardent  proponents  recojrnizo  th;it  there  arc  vari- 
ous degrees  of  abiiao,  from  the  move  moderate  to 
the  ffi'ossly  severe.''^  They  tend  to  gtoss  over  tlie 
former  and  to  concentrate  on  the  hitters  but  there 
is  in  this  at  least  impHcit  recognition  that  abuse 
may  well  be  a  phiral  phenomenon.  The  "cultural 
i^chooV'  on  the  other  hand,  readily  admits  that 
the  more  brutal  or  bizarre  manifestations  arc 
probably  psychotically  induced,  yet  they  contend 
that  these  cases  are  proportionately  overshad- 
owed by  the  instances  of  discipliue-gone-awTy. 
Anabasis  thus  suggests  that  both  schools  are 
simultaneously  talking  about  the  same  thing 
under  different  labels — (a)  "Psychotic  Abuse" 
and  (b)  ''Moderate"  or  "Disciplinary"  Abuse — 
witli  each  side  emphasizing  the  typo  that  figni'cd 
most  prominently  in  its  statistical  sampling';  and 
that  broader-based  future  studies  \vi\\  succeed  in 
bringing  them  closer  together  still. 

Tlie  Parent  in  Profile 

The  classic  picture  of  "cultural  abuse"  is  that 
of  a  parent  who  sets  out  to  discipline  a  child  "for 
his  own  good/'  and  then  loses  control;  a  mother 
w*ho  means  to  spank  her  son  for  a  poor  report 
card  and  in  the  white  beat  of  anger,  ends  up  by 
breaking  the  boy's  aiTn>*  Perhaps  the  picture 
also  exiends  to  the  father  who,  with  a  few  drinks 
in  liim,  habitually  caps  his  indulgence  by  beating 
his  children  "to  teach  them  respect"  for  his 
dubious  authority.  These  parentis  ^'intend"  at  the 
time  "to  inflict  pain,  but  they  do  not  intend  the 
outcome."^*  The  extent  of  the  damage  appears  to 
shock  them  and  to  canse  feelings  of  fear  and 
remorse.  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  n 
large  proportion  of  cases — atxjnt  60 9^  in  recent 
i;tudy^* — the  request  for  lielp  and/or  the  report  to 
the  authorities  came  from  the  ahiising  parent 
himself  or  another  member  of  the  household. 

But  thero  are  two  aspects  of  moiiy  abu.se  situa- 
tions which  have  not  as  yet  been  salisfactorily 
explained  by  the  cult;iral  theorists.  Fir;=tt  ;;tudie5 
so  far  reveal  unifr^rmly  that  abuj^e  is  predictably 
repetitive;  the  p;:rent  who  abuses  once  is  lijtely 
to  do  So  again  "and  ugain.*^  It  is  i^ally  .something 
of  ail  exerci^se  in  circular  l  easioning  to  sa,v  that 
these  arc  people  who*  though  they  are  sorry  for 
what  they  have  donei  h;tve  been  so  imbued  with 
societ^''s  thir*;t  for  violence  that  they  invariably 
succumb  to  it  again  at  the  slighest  provocation. 
Second,  and  even  hfirder  tt>  justify  in  cultural 
terms^  is  the  strange  predilection  of  many  abus- 
ing parents  for  selecting  as  victim  only  one  of 
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An  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association 
made  the  dire  predic- 
tion that  abuse  "will 
be  found  to  be  a  more 
frequent  cause  of 
death  than  such  well- 
recognized  and  thoroughly 
studied  diseases  as 
leukemia,  cystic  fibrosis 
and  muscular  distrophy, 
and  it  may  well  rank 
with  auto  accidents 
and  the  toxic  and 
infectious  encephalitides 
as  causes  of  acquired 
disturbances  of  the 
central  nervous  system/' 


a  niimhrir  nf  chiljrun  \n  the  fiimily,'"  Such  sctec- 
tivily  is  somehow  inconsisttJiit  ^vith  t5:ii  lut-tnrc 
of  the  tnteiitious  ironc         U  mny  Jn.^t 

bo  tuEit  tlioso  arc  tlie  cuhqh  in  winch  the  b<)UiKlary 
of  pntliolojry  has  been  crofi.sed;  but  ii  ihis  is 
it  has  not  been  clearly  expresscil  in  tliofjo  tovms 
in  the  published  research  to  Oate, 

Tlie  classic  picture  of  aberrational  abu^o  is 
that  of  the  father  who  methodiailly  wrap^s  new*;- 
papers  around  his  son's  arm  aud  then  setis  theni 
ablaze/*  The  Question  is,  what  lmu.*=05  ruc:Ii  de- 
structive behavior?  Some  psycbiiUrists  ha^'e  ap- 
parently entertained  the  thcoi-y  that  certain 
people  are  congenitally  pre-disposoil  to  excessive 
violence  and  that  only  difTerences  in  environmijut 
will  determine  whether  sncli  tcjulcueies  will  be 
encouraged  or  suppressed.''^  The  move  conven- 
tional explanation  if?  that  forces  in  the  parent's 
own  life-historjp  produced  a  severe  "detect  of 
character'**^  typical  of  the  sociopath,  or  eke  pro- 
duced  outright  psyclic^is.  This  view  is  heavily 
indebted  to  a  number  of  studies  which  compiled 
data  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  the  abusing 
parents  themiJelves;  (or  kiiowledtjoable  relatives) 
alons  with  snpportive  data  garnorect  from  the  ob- 
servations  of  trained  workers.  From  these  studies 
there  emerged  the  tragic  idealization  that  most, 
if  not  all,  abusinj?  parents  have  themselves  been 
the  victims  of  neglect  or  abuse  during  childhood, 
and  that  as  adults,  they  are  "following  a  distor- 
tion of  the  golden  rule,  *Do  unto  othere  as  you 
liave  been  done  unto'  .  .  .  often  <Icspite  veiy  con- 
scious resolves  to  do  differently."^* 

In  capsule  form/the  developmental  pattern  of 
the  abusing  parent's  own  life  is  a  constant  dreaiy 
cycle  of  rejection,  aggression,  frustration,  hos- 
tility, guilt  and  so  on,  down  through  the  cata- 
logue of  the  most  negative  emotional  experiences. 
BeginninfiT  in  infancy,  he  is  the  hapless  subject 
of  a  breakdown  in  mothering;  of  those  "subtle 
ingredients  of  tenderness,  of  awareness  and  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  infant 
and  of  appropriate  emotional  interaction  with  it 
,  .  •  qualities  (subsnmed)  under  the  title  of 
motherliness/'"  This  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied by  deficits  in  the  practical  or  mechanical 
aspects  of  mothering  such  as  feeding,  holding, 
clothing  or  cleaning.**  It  does  not  implv  a  lack 
of  parental  attention.  On  the  contraiy,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  attention  but  it  is  in  a  pattern  of 

,  .  .  intense,  pci*vasive,  continuous  demand 
.  ,  .  excessive,  not  only  in  deg-ec,  but,  pos- 
sibly more  importantly  in  .  .  .  prematurity. 
Performance  (is)  expected  before  the  child 
(is)  able  to  fully  comprehend  what  (is) 
expected  or  how  to  accomplish  it.  Accom- 
panying the  pai'ental  demand  (is)  a  sense  of 
constant  parental  criticism.  Performance 
(is)  pictured  as  erroneous,  inadequate,  inept 
and  ineffectual  .  * .  not  enough  .  .  .  not  right 
.  ,  .  at  the  wrong  time  .  *  .  (bothersome  to) 
the  parents,  (tending  to)  disgrace  the  -par- 
ents  in  the  eyes  of  the  word,  or  (falling) 
to  enhance  the  parents'  image  in  society." 


Tlii^i  i^ilti^ru  of  donuuul  and  criticisni  producc^^ 
low  :a^lL-L■^ileem,  a  pvofouml  hick  of  i^olt'-coius 
liciico  aud  an  iivlen.<o,  itntjiitiiilied  yearnin^j  for  a:* 
l\vtion  or  approval,  accompanied  by  a  peraistor^^ 
disl>(>liof  in  the  po^vsibihty  of  ever  finding  it,*' 
Tran-sterrinp:  towardi?  the  rest  of  society  attiturie^. 
origiu:i!ly  folt  towards  parents,  and  expecting 
only  I'ui'l  lior  rejection,  the  abusing  parent  witlf^ 
(h'aw<s  *'t«}  lend  a  life  which  is  described  ns  nlien^ 
atwl,  :t^ocial  or  isolated.""  When  he  marrie?, 
'*likci  many  other  neurotic  people  (he)  demon^ 
stratc-^  iirr  uncanuy  ability  to  bocoma  involvai 
with  ...  (a  pei^son)  who  tondsi  to  acceutUfitc 
rather  than  solve  (hii)  problems  *  .  .  needy,  de- 
pendent,  unable  to  express  clearly  (her)  need.^, 
and  at  the  swme  lime  dcniandmg,  eritical  aii^i 
unheeding.  .  ,  ,  The  marriage  (bcoouies)  ons 
more  situation  rcinrorcing  (his)  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  liopelessness.**** 

Kut  when  his  own  child  is  born,  the  abusinsr 
piirent  has  "one  liope  left.  When  all  of  the  vest 
of  the  world  has  failed  him,  (lie)  will  look  to  the 
child  in  a  last  desper.ite  attempt  to  get  comfort 
find  care.*'^"^  The  sought-for  role  revei*sal  is,  of 
course,  doomed  to  failure.  The  child's  oum  needs 
ai^e  too  imperious;  it  is  he  who,  in  his  helpless^ 
ness,  requires  the  comfort,  the  care  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  parent.  When  the  child  cries,  or 
soils  himself*^  or  fails  to  obey  instantaneous- 
ly, or  in  any  other  way  intrudes  hi^  own  needs 
into  the  situation,  he  destroys  this  cherished  illu- 
sion of  panacea.  The  parent  either  interprets  the 
crying,  or  the- soiling  as  implicit  cviticii^m  of  his 
own  capabilities  as  parent,  or  sees  the  child  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  **bad*'  things  he  him- 
self did  as  a  child  which  earned  him  the  dis- 
approval of  his  own  parents.  And  this  his  ovra 
past  has  rendered  intolerable.  He,  therefore, 
lashes  out.  The  baby,  of  course,  is  haplessly  des^ 
tined  to  repeat  his  "transgressions,"  supplying 
ever-mounting  proof  of  his  *'obstinancy,"  *'\vick' 
edness**  and  "lack  of  concern."'**  He  thus  makes 
himself  the  target  of  the  pent-up  impotent  fvury, 
frustration  and  hostihty  the  pai-ent  has  never 
dared  express  against  his  own  parents.  Unwit^ 
tinprly,  the  same  futile  pattern  of  development  is 
recreated  for  the  child.  And  so  the  tragic  cycle 
of  abuse  perpetuates  itself.*^  ^ 

This  is  postulated  as  the  basic  abuse-producing 
mechanism.  There  is  by  no  means  universal 
agreement  as  to  its  validity.*'^  But  if  it  is  correct 
then  it  serves  to  explain  the  puz^lhig  lock  of 
remoi*se  or  shame,  indeed  the  militant  self-right- 
eousness displayed  by  many  abusing  parents 
when  called  to  account  for  their  actions.^*  It  also 
helps  to  explain  the  notoriously  high  percentage 
of  recidivism.  But  the  proponents  of  the  hypothec 
sis  are  tlie  first  to  decry  the  tendency^to  over- 
simplify. They  point  ont  that  essentially  the  same 
background  can  give  rise  to  a  host  of  clinical 
considerations  ranging  from  relatively  niild  neu- 
rosis to  the  most  exaggerated  forms  of  psycho- 
sis,making  it  prolKii)!e  tliat  eventually,  more 
than  one  cause  for  abuse  will  be  identified-  They 
point  out  that  there  ai'e  other,  secondaiy  psvcho- 
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Ic^gical  factors  which  *':iro  poleut  acccssorji\s  in 
iin^iifriitiuK  abiisy  und  Ui  tict^jrinininr;  whkh  in- 
fant i«  .selctitcd  for  attack;  tlirec  siicJi  fa^'lons 
tbcinp)  unresolved  siblinsj  riv^tlry,  an  ol^sessivc- 
coTnpiilsive  cliaructcr  structure  aiu!  urircsolvod 
OocHpal  conHicts  with  excessive  ^uilt.'*"*'-  Ami 
riiially,  they  point  out  the  rolo  that  other,  uioie 
^'objective'*  factors  may  play  in  tlie  Instijialion 
of  abnsc:  the  sex  of  the  child  (a  boy  wlicti  a  jrirl 
vas  wanted);  the  innate  characlenslic.s  of  IJia 
child  (whether  placid  or  aggro^i^ivo)  ;  the  liealtri 
status  of  the  child  (whether  bora  v/ith  coni^enital 
(li^fects  rcquirinjer  a  £ri'eater  decree  of  attention) ; 
and  the  tirric  of  the  birth  (whether  the  result  of 
a  preniaritaliy  conceived  pref^i.^.noy  or  an  atci- 
ilent  too  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  previous 
child).*'' 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  abusing  parent  is  uo 
lonerer  quite  the  monster  of  first  impression,  biit 
a  tragically  unbahinced  individual  whose  need  for 
treatment  must  take  second  place  only  to  Ins 
child's  need  for  protection.  Given  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  thei^e  docs  not  appear  to  bo 
any  viable  alternative  to  accepting  this  hypothe- 
sis, at  least  with  regard  to  the  psychologically- 
motivated  forms  of  abuse,  if  not  with  regard  to 
the  culturally-induced  foinns.  To  reject  the  thesis, 
is  to  be  left  ^  'th  the  monster  unexplained,  un- 
treatable,  unsalvageable  and  fit  only  for  the  ten- 
der ministrations  of  the  criminal  law,  if  and 
when  he  is  apprehended. 

V,  The  IncideJice  of  At>use 

There  are  no  really  reliable  figuj:es  on  the  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse  and  there  is  eveiy  indication 
that  such  figures  will  never  be  fully  developerh 
Abuse  is  a  low-visibility  phenomenon.  It  almost 
invariably  occurs  w*ithin  the  privacy  of  the  home. 
The  passive  parent  is  usually  reluctant  to  in- 
form, and  if  there  are  other  children,  they,  like 
the  victim  himself,  are  either  too  young  or  too 
terrified  to  talk.  Friends,  neighbors,  relatives  are 
likely  to  be  subject  to  that  reluctancR  to  get  in- 
volved, which  in  our  time  has  tak^n  on  "a  special 
niklevolencc/'*^^  There  is  thus  ironeral  agivenient 
that  for  every  case  which  is  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities,  one  or  more  oast>i^  go 
uinioticed,  misdiagnosed  and  unrecorded.  Tlie 
Anierican  Hnnuinc  Association  has  estimated  that 
the  number  of  child  alnise  caf^es  in  the  Uiiited 
States  annually  is  10,000,  with  a  majority  of 
tliese  cases  being  unreported/-'  An  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Anierican  Jledii-al  As^socintion 
iniulc  the  dire  prediction  ti^at  abuse  '^vill  be  futuid 
to  be  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  sucli 
.  wel! -recognized  and  thoroujrhly  studied  dis^^asos 
as  loukeniiaj  cystic  fibrosi.^  and  uui,scular  di^tro- 
phy,  and  it  may  well  rank  with  auto  accidents 
and  the  toxic  and  infections  enoephali tides  as 
caiise^s  of  acquired  disturbances  of  the  central 
.nervous  system/''^  In  1902,  I)r,  a  Henry  Kempe 
and  his  ay^ociatcy  at  the  University  of  CoU)riulo 
School  of  Medicine  undertook  a  nationv/itie  sur- 
vey of  IiospitaL^  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
abuse  in  a  one-year  period,  "AmoJig  71  ho,spitals 


replying,  302  sin-h  cases  were  reported  to  have 
occurriui ;  o3  of  Ihc  childrcii  die<l;  and  85  suffered 
IJorniautuit  brain  Injury/''*  The  American  Hu- 
mane Aft^'.ociatiini  released  in  19C3  its  findings 
b;isod  vn  a  nationwide  survey  of  press  reports  of 
abu:;e  during  the  previous  year:  6C2  cases  were 
nncovei  ed,  17S  of  which  were  fatal"  One  study 
reveajod  that  71  cases  of  abuse  were  reported  in 
Iowa  in  a  G  month  period"  and  another  survey 
sho\ved  that  Cook  County  Hospital  admits  abused 
oliildi^en  at  tlie  rate  of  approximately  ten  a  day/^ 
In  Miiryland,  in  the  second  six  month  period  fol- 
lowirjj,'  enactment  of  the  child  abuse  rcportinir 
statulu,  1S7  incidoutii;  of  suspected  child  abuse 
iiiv(»Iviu);'  221  children  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities.  Of  these,  Baltimore  City 
reported  GS'/o  nnd  the  Counties  Zo^J'^  Durinp: 
IHGd  firaiideis  University  conducted  a  study  "dcs- 
i^rnatal  to  provide  nn  indirect  estimate  of  tho 
actual  incidence  of  child  abuse,"'*  The  survey  pro- 
videtl  '*;ni  estinuite  of  the  upper  limit  in  the  total 
United  States  popnlation  of  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse  known  beyond  the  confines  of  the  abused 
child'y  home.  The  upper  limit  for  the  year  ending 
October,  19fi5,  was  between  2,53  to  4*07  million 
for  a  population  of  about  190  million,  or  about 


[Thej  abusing  parent  is  no  longer  quHe  the  mon* 
ster  of  first  Improssiont  but  a  tragically  unbal* 
anced  Individual  whose  need  for  trea+ment  must 
take  second  place  only  to  fiis  child's  need  for 
protoctlon. 


13,3  to  21,4  incidents  per  1000  persons.  The 
actual  incidence  rate,  however,  was  not  unravelled 
by  Ihc  survey  and  is  likely  to  be  oonsidenibly 
lower/''^ 

It  should  perhaps  he  noted  that  passage  of  the 
abi»,se  reporting  statutes  combined  with  increas- 
luic  awareno.s,^  of  the  jjroblem  on  tho  part  of  pro* 
fe:^sionals  and  the  ireneral  public  alike  may  cause 
a  tomjun'ary  upswinjr  in  the  number  of  reported 
cnms  which  sht>ul(l  not  bo  taken  as  necessarily 
indiciitinjf  ;in  increase  in  the  actual  occurrence 
of  abu^e. 

Certain  demoj^raphic  features  of  abuse  are  of 
interest  und  deserve  brief  jnention/Thc  abused 
child  is  likoiy  to  be  very  youuir-,  (generally  under 
tfuT:c^  years  of  aire.""  There  is  some  indication  thnt 
the  ci'itical  period  is  the  first  three  months  of  life 
'mk\  thitt  if  the  parent  has  tendencies  toward 
abusive  behavior,  thcjse  will  manifest  themselves 
very  carly.^"  A  sliprhily  hiprher  percentajje  of  boy 
bfdjies  are  abused  than  girl  babies,**  This  may  be 
rehKed  to  the  more  asKrcssivc  characteristics  of 
tiie  nnde  which  intru<ie  more  frequently  or  more 
(bsruptivcly  on  the  parent's  consciousness,  but 
this  i.s  niere  spetiulatioiu  Proportionately  more 
non-while  than  wiiitc  children  are  involved  in  re- 
ported incicients^^  but  this  may  be  attribntablc  to 
the  poor  financial  s>iluatiou  of  the  family  which 
is  more  likely  to  hvin^  it  into  contact  with  public 


;if:oncie9  or  L'nicrSTL'ncy  faJilitit^s?  of  hoLtpilals 
wfitjro  viiiibtlity  it*  enhiuicptlj  aiiti  rcporUiu<  more 
likely  to  orcun  Finally,  boniu\v!i;it  mores  lliaii 
\i,'oiticn  arc  involved  in  abiuniii^T  chiklreji,  but  more 
wonmn  ilian  men  are  apparently  the  pcrpirtmtors 
in  the  fatal  accident  situations*  '*Tliis  mny  bo 
related  to  the  younger  ago  of  the  fatally  injured 
children  as  compared  to  the  age  of  all  nhusod 
cliildren  :ind  to  the  fact  that  women  luivo  ii  larfTLH- 
part  thun  men  in  the  care  of  younger  chiIdteii/'*= 

Yl*  The  Identification  of  Abuse 

In  1946  Dn  John  Caffey  alerted  the  medical 
profession  to  the  problem  of  diild  abuse  by  noting 
tlie  frequency  with  v/lucli  nuiltiple  fraclrires  of 
the  long  bones  of  unknown  origin  wore  a??^of:iated 
\cith  siibdunil  heniatouias  of  traumatic  orijrin.'** 
Dr,  Cutfey  conceutratf^d  on  llie  condition  of  the 
child  and  did  not  speculate  on  the  posaibV.  source 
of  the  tmuniiu  In  the  curly  fifties,  articles  by 
Dns.  his,  Frriiienbergor  and  Bmitl^  focnsEiit^  again 
on  this  coincidence  of  fractnro  and  hematoinaj 
suggested  tentatively  that  pareut;il  carelessnesiS 
mj£<ht  be  somehow  involved.*'^  Drs.  Woolley  and 
Pivans,  in  1955,  made  an  enormoui?ly  import:mt 
contribntio^t  by  demonstrating  that  the  radiologic 
manifestations  of  abu^e  and  of  accidenhd  injury 
are  siguificantly  different,  and  by  Oniphjisizing 
undesirable  environmental  factors^  including  un- 
controllable aggressions  of  parents  as  a  cause  of 
the  child's  injuries.^*  Returning  to  the  subject,  in 
1957,  Dn  Caffey  further  highlighted  the  miscon- 
duct of  Parents  by  drawing  attention  to  the  fi'c- 
Quency  with  which  the  history,  or  explanation 
elicited  from  the  parents  was  incompatible  with 
what  was  known  about  the  injury.***  Social  work- 
ers such  as  KIraor  and  Boardman  began  to  make 
their  contributions  to  the  unravelling  mystery,^^ 
In  1901^  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
schedtded  a  symposium  on  the  problem  at  its 
annual  meeting.  The  following  year.  Dr.  Kempe 
and  his  associates  published  the  results  of  their 
landmark  study  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ainerican 
^ledical  Association  in  which^  amon^  other  things^ 
they  christened  the  problem  ''the  Battered  Child 
SjTidrome/''^*  Finally,  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Umted  States  Department  of  Healthy  Kduca- 
tion  and  Welfare  and  the  Children's  Division  of 
the  American  Huniane  Association  held  meetings 
of  experts  and  conducted  surveys  which  gathered 
invaluable  information  and  resulted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  model  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Stiites,^ 

For  tho  physician  on  whom  the  task  of  identifi- 
cation is  most  likely  to  devolve  at  least  initially, 
study  and  experience  have  evolved  a  kind  of  blue- 
print of  suspicion  or  checklist  of  the  indices  of 
possible  abuse.*^  First,  is  the  age  of  the  child 
ch:iractoristica]ly  under  three  years?  Se<;ondf  is 
the  irencral  health  of  the  child  indicative  of  over- 
all no^loct?  Third,  is  there  an  inordinate  amount 
of  bruising  and  other  soft  tissue  injury  which  is 
not  attributable  to  any  peculiar  skin  or  blood 
condition?  Fourth^  is  there  the  character! :5 tic 
distribution  of  fractures  which,  radiological ly, 
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Ktvo  the  apiiDanuicti  ot*  being  nou-ut'4rid4>ntiil  in 
otigin?  Fitiii,  is  thciv  snb<!ur;>l  honuil^onia,  Ci^jMV 
cially  in  the  child  who  is  too  younti;  to  crawl  or 
walk?  Sixth,  is  there  evidence  of  other  iiunrion 
in  varying  stages  of  healing  snggostive  of  prior 
instances  of  abuse?  Seventh,  is  the  history  elicited 
from  tlio  parents  too  Improbable  or  incomi^iHiblQ 
with  tlie  nature  of  the  injuritss?**^  And  oigbtli>  tto 
atiy  new  lesions  occur  during  the  chiltrs  hot^pitali- 
7jitio!i  or  dne.H  he  thrive  under  proper  care  Jind 
supervision? 

It  nectl  hardly  bo  .said  that  the  early  identifica- 
tion of  abuse  in  the  sine  (^ua  7ion  of  treatment 
and  future  in^otection.  The  doctor  who  bocaiiJic 
of  incredulity  fail^;  to  consider  or  rnlLS  out 
parental  abriso  as  a  soun^o  f>f  injnty  may  nnwit- 
tingly,  aiul  dcispile  the  ]ioble*;t  of  intention;^,  con- 
tribute to  the  further  injut-y  or  oven  the  death  of 
tliat  child. 

VIL  The  Legislation 

State  legislatures  had  four  model  statutes  upon 
which  thoy^could  draw.  These  were  proposed  by 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments^  the  American  Humane  As^ 
sociation,  iind  the  American  ^ledical  Association, 
Tlio  model  draft  which  proved  to  bo  the  most 
hiHuential  was  that  of  the  Children's  Bureau^'" 

The  statutes  have  been  so  ably  ;ind  comprehen- 
sively analyzed  in  a  number  of  publications,^* 
that  to  do  so  hem  would  be  needless  duplication. 
The  basic  statutory  scheme  is  as  follows:  there 
may  or  may  not  be,  at  the  outset^  a  statement  of 
legislative  purpose  to  guide  implementation  into 
primarily  punitive  or  therapeutic  channels;  this 
is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  jurisdictional 
elements  of  (a)  the  age  of  the  children  subject 
to  reporting  and  (b)  the  nature  of  the  reportable 
injury  whether  intentionally  inflicted  or  not);^^ 
the  statute  then  sets  uP  the  machinery  by  which 
the  reporting  is  tp  bejmplemented — it  designates 
the  target  gi-oups  mandated  to  report  (whether 
limited  to  membei*s  of  the  medical  profession  or 
extending  through  other  professions  to  '*any  per- 
son" having  knowledge  of  abuse)  outlines  the 
nature  of  the  duty  to  report  (wliether  mandatory 
or  permissive,  whether  failure  to  report  is  sub^ 
jcct  to  penalty  or  not)  j^**  defines  the  form,  con- 
te!it  and  manner  which  the  actual  reporting  is  to 
take  (whether  written  or  oral^  within  what  length 
of  time  after  discovery);  identifies  the  target 
resources  for  recei\ing  reports  (whether  social 
welfare  agency  or  law  enforcement  agency)  ;  in- 
diciites  the  action  mandated  or  sought  from  the 
receiving  agency  (investigation,  decision  to  prose- 
ctite  or  to  treaty  decision  to  seek  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  abusing  home) ;  sets  up  a  central 
registry  for  filing  and  maintaining  accnnujlatc^l 
data  on  abuse  Z-*^  and  finalSy^  grants  immunity 
from  legal  action  to  those  reporting  under  Mio  act. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  comment  only  upon  the 
two  most  salient  features  of  the  legiiihition;  the 
soloction  of  social  welfare  or  Jaw  enforcement 
agency  as  the  report-receiving  resource  in  the 
community,  and  the  grant  of  immunity  from  suit- 

L9 
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A*  The  Receiving  Source 

'*Tliis  is  the  most  sensitive  area  of  the  whole 
tlb^cussion  of  reporting  le;?islution.  Yet  analysis 
shows  this  to  bo  the  riiost  confused,  iiiul  confus- 
ing aspect  of  the  comparative  study Koughly 
half  tlie  states  incorporated  into  theiv  statutes  a 
J^roneral  purpose  clause  indicating  a  le^fislative 
intent  to  invoke  the  entire  spectrum  of  protective 
J^ocial  sennces  in  order  to  enhance  the  health  and 
^^*olfare  of  tho  child  and  prevent  further  abu5>e.^* 
Uut  even  in  those  states  without  a  purpose  olausc, 
the  designation  of  an  aprency  to  receive  and  act 
ui>on  reports  is  of  critical  impoi-taiice  in  dotormin- 
Uie  effectiveness  of  the  legislation.  **The  right 
choice  will  bring  into  play  the  appropriate  re- 


sources. A  poor  or  bad  choice  may  produce  results 
not  contemplated  in  the  law,"^**  To  state  the 
proposition  simply,  if  the  legislature  was  pri- 
marily concemed  veith  crimes  and  punishments* 
then  the  logical  selection  ;is  recipient  of  the  re- 
port would  be  the  local  police^  sheriff  or  prosecut- 
ing attorney;  but  if  the  objective  was  thorapouticp 
then  a  more  appropriate- choice  would  be  the 
local  child  welfare  agency  or,  secondarily,  the 
juvenile  court, In  foiirteea  states,  the  issue  was 
straddled  by  designating  moii;  than  one  agenc3' 
as  eligible  to  I'ocoive  reports  of  child  abuse* 
Whether  this  flexibility  was  the  result  of  indeci- 
sion in  the  legislature,  a  compromise  of  conflict- 
ing views  or  a  desire  to  provide  alternative 
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courses  ot  action  to  mvnv  in;fortv.ot^:tl>Irj  ronliii- 
c:eiKies,  is  not  clear/^^ 

The  lines  of  ^vr^^uiiVMit  in  fiivoi*  tu*  t^t>!rrtins.; 
eithet*  a  law  enforcement  agoiicy  or  ii  .suci.nl  \\vU 
fare  aj^ency  are,  dcsspito  tlieir  (m^m.  inl  iTiil^urhniuo, 
relatively  simple*  Tiiose  vvlio  (nvoi'  ix\vjvi\\y/,  Lu 
the  poliiio^or  proscciitor^"^  [joinl  ont  Uiat  in  many 
commnuities,  law  cnforrenu;Tit  (ln) 
only  resources  available  i-^  v/;i|i  <.n>'^rr(»n4.ics 
on  a  twenty-four  hotir  ba,-!^:  ilvA  iho  ;uf'"(i^^y 
dt:aiK7ititef\  to  receive  the  ropoi-t  iii  nl^u  n^ainlatcd 
to  investigate  the  circuniistancos  :nu(  i)os.-.ib1y  pre- 
pare the  case  for  pref?entiLtion  in  c<JtJrt,  a  function 
for  wliicli  the  police  are  uiuiiienUy  ronteil  l}y 
training;  that  after  all,  .issaiilts  on  ^.rhilrlrttii  are 
crimes  aiul,  therefore,  nccos^avily  within  ttie 
province  of  law  enforcement;  and  that  finally,  the' 
quick  intervention  of  the  i^ulico  follmvod  by  con- 
viction of  the  abusinjT  p:n\Mit  cjui  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  assaults  of  thu  chiltl.  if  duly  by  virttic  of 
removinf;  the  perpetrator  from  the  home. 

Proponents  of  the  social  welfare  approach**^'* 
counter  by  arguinfr  that  the  iutrnsion  of  the 
police  on  the  threshold  of  investii<aUon  necessar- 
ily imparts  a  punitive  flavor  to  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding which  may  canse  undue  cinbarrnssmcnt 
for  families  ultimately  found  to  be  innocent,  or 
generate  such  hostility  and  fear  in  the  abusing 


There  is  thus  general  agreement  that  for  every 
case  which  is  brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  the 
duthorities,  one  or  more  cases  go  unnoticed,  mis- 
diagnosed and  unrecorded. 


family  that  they  will  refuse  to  cooper.^te  in  any 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  child;  thut  punish- 
ment of  the  parent  should  be  sought  oaly  when 
all  other  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  situation  and 
keep  the  family  intact  have  failed;  that  punish- 
ment does  not  get  at  the  root  canses  of  abuse  and 
so  does  riot  preclude  repetitions  in  the  futnre; 
that  quick  removal  of  the  abused  rhilfi  by  the 
police  may  indeed  secure  his  safety  but  does 
nothing  to  protect  the  remaining  children  of  the 
family  who  may  then  be  cxposcil  to  assault;  that 
if  insufiicient  admissible  evidence  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction is  gathered,  the  police  and  pro;^ecntor  are 
^likely  to  lose  interest  in  the  case,  leaving  the 
child  in  an  extremely  precarious  situation;  and 
that  finally^  in  pmsuing  wiiat  ought  to  l^e  the 
overriding  objective  of  protection  for  the  child, 
judgnients  mttst  be  made  :tt  every  stage  which 
mpdre  the  special  training  and  ijisights  of  social 
workers;  for  example,  whether  the  juvenik^  court 
authority  should  he  invoked  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  tho  child  or  ;vhcthcr  it  is  sufi^  to  leayo 
the  child  in  the  same,  luider  siiperviyionp  while 
traditional  casework  or  pyychiiitric  tro.ntment  is 
tined  on  the  parents, 

There  is  obviously  mtich  merit  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversy*  Each  institution  ;^h<ai!d,  argu- 
ably, perform  only  the  role  for  whicJt  it  is  lye^yt 


equipped  ;iud  not  intrijuo'  upun  thp  other':?  pr^.^ 
rogativcrij  Hut  as  a  pr:K^U(!.tl  nuUtoj'  this  is 
[)o;^.sib!*i  iii.ari  anju  f^nch  as  cluld  abu.>o  whc*- 
n^|u>nsibiHtiu\^  ovrrla)^  and  become  almost  ind^^, 
iinMLii^h*[bIt\  An  iat<*ixlisciplinary  approach 
ahno^st  niandjitod  by  the  necessities  of  the  siih^i. 
tiufi,  and  v/hat  in  .^.'alled  for  h  ever  greater  <^.;^ 
operatTon  bctwot'n  Itie  personnel  of  botii  uvou:^ 
One  Snlution,  adopted  in  Marylund»  is  to  ciian^v,; 
thi;  initial  roport  to  the  social  weLfare  agency  fcr 
prcUunnary  iavo^tiKutfon  and  then  rucinire  a  snrr,> 
mary  of  tiruiings  to  ^ic  forwarded  to  tho  Stato"? 
Attorney'^  Oflice  for  Iiirf  rlecision  as  to  tho  wisdo. 
of  pursuing  or  l"oro.t;oing  prosecution.  Thi.^  nr- 
proach.  however,  recpiireji  the  e:>i:abli>:lnnent  c; 
easy  avciuics  of  communication  betweon  the  H 
oflicoj;  and  the  development  of  mutual  confidenc.; 
and  r^si^icct,  which  can  bo  readily  frustrated  bv 
the  notorioaisly  tiigh  rate  of  personnel  turno^vr 
in  social  ::eivice  agencit-s,  Another  solution,  rtA 
one  which  is  likely  to  be  easier  to  implement  in 
the  big  cities  than  in  the  rural  counties  is  U 
oAtahlish  \vil:hin  the  designated  agency  a  special- 
ized unit  with  ''postgraduate''  training — an  elit^ 
corps  of  iiodal  workers  v/iUnn  the  u-elfare  agency, 
tutored  in  the  arts  of  investigation  and  ca^ 
preparation;  or  a  special  Youth  Division  within 
the  poUeo  department  outAtted  with  the  social 
worker "s  uianuaU 

B,  The  hmnunity  Provisions 

To  encourage  reporting,  and  to  fvoo  the  report- 
ing source  from  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  infuri- 
ated parents,  every  ojie  of  the  statutes  included 
a  provision  gi^anting  some  form  of  immunity. 
Typical  language  is,  "Any  person  participating 
in  good  faith  in  the  making  of  a  report  pursuant 
to  this  act  or  participating  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing resulting  therefrom  sliall  in  so  doing  be  im- 
nmne  from  any  liability,  civil  or  criminal,  that 
might  otherwise  be  incurred  or  iniposcd."^^^  The 
local  statute  must  be  referred  to*  however,  since 
curiously,  some  states  provide  for  immunity  only 
against  civil  actions  (Maryland  being  one,  Idaho 
the  other)  while  thirty-eight  states  provide  that 
immunity  shall  apply  only  ^vhen  the  report  is 
made  in  *'good  faith*'  or  "without  malice*'  (an 
obvious  attempt  to  exclude  from  immunity  the  re- 
porter whose  only  purpose  is  to  harass  or  injure 
the  person  about  whom  the  report  is  made),^^* 

A  sub-categoiy  of  the  immunity  question  is  the 
matter  of  statutory  waiver  of  privileged  commu* 
nicationy  between  doctor  and  patient  and,  in  sonio 
stateSr  between  hnsband  and  wife*  The  pattern 
irregular;^'''  some  states  waive  the  former  priv- 
iie^e  but  not  the  latter;  others  do  tho  revers^e- 
ilaryland  Is  amongst  a  f:roup  of  states  wliieh  ha:? 
no  Waiver  of  either  privilege. 

Though  social  workers,  attorneys  and  members 
of  otiior  professions  may  have  either  legal  or 
etiiical  probloni.^  regarding  breach  uf  privileg*?J 
cummunic;ition5,'*''*  the  v;;Hvor  provisions  wen? 
designed  primarily  to  ea.^f^  the  concern  of  the 
medicrd  j>rofef>sion  nbout  the  propriety  of  divulg* 
ing  confulential  information  and  the  po^jdbility 
of  legal  action  arising  therefrom, 
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The  Amoricaii  pliysicinti  liiui  boon  nccusotl  of 
.^rorinsT  |<>  '*j-/JXi>liobia,"^^^^-'  llie  fiularc^  to  :*et  for 
C;.T  of  iiicnrrinjj  some  form  nf  lopcai  linbilily* 
fi'is  phciionioiioii  is  usurdly  (Jiscns^ed  in  lliti  coii- 
ol  the  need  for  proncl  sain*Tritan  i<*ri^^!uiif^n, 
ij:  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  coihsidcrsitioii 
ii:!!!!!"!  the  context  of  the  child  abuse  problem 
l\v!i'?ro  there  is  necessarily  sticli  heavy  reliance 
the  physician's  skill)  because  "a  doctor  who 

burned  at  the  juri.^dictinnnl  stake  once  is  not 
.,;;oly  to  play  with  dintriiostic  matches.*'"*'  There 

supreme  irony  in  all  of  this  because  &wh  fears 
iro  largely  irrational,  \vitli  little  or  no  basis  in 
th>  law; 

,  *  ,  Such  potential  liability  might  he  in  the 
nature  of  civil  or  criniinal  re-^ponsibility  for 
defamation,  civil  liability  for  invasion  of 
privacy  by  diselnsinfir  of  '^private  facts'*  or  by 
placing  parents  in  a  false  lip:ht»  or  the  pos- 
sible eivil  liability  for  broach  of  coiilidencc. 
Vet  every  reported  American  case  in  which 
a  physician  has  made  disclosures  concernint? 
patients  for  the  protection  of  third  parties 
has  resuted  in  recognition  of  a  pri\ite;;e  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  and  a  denial  of 
liability.**^ 

Protection  in  the  law  for  the  reporting:  physi' 
cian  is  of  a  two-edged  variety.  In  a  tort  action 
:i;:ainst  hira,  the  doctor  could  raise  tlie  defense 
fif  absolute  or  quali^ed  privilege  to  make  good 
Uciih  repoiis  to  the  authorities  eonccrning  sns- 
{r^ted  ,crj.minal  Or  tortious  conduct**-  In  a  suit 
for  breach  of  the  statutory^"  physician-patient 
privilege  for  confidential  communications,  the 
t^^x^tor  would  have  the  benefit  of  ample  prece- 
dent^^* to  tho  effect  that  the  pri\ilege  was  de- 
j^i^riied  to  protect  the  patient;  that  the  patient  is 
the  child  and  not  the  parent;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  pen'ersion  of  the  privilej^e  to  permit  the  attack- 
Jnj^  parent  to  claim  the  privilege  on  behalf  of  the 
child  in  order  to  protect  his  own^  divergent  inter- 
*A=t=*  From  a  purely  le^al  standpoint,  then,  the 
provisions  on  both  waiver  and  iminunity  are,v:ith 
n?ipect  to  the  ph^x'Sician,  moro  sti3-i)Jusai:e.  But  as 
thoy  apparently  fulfill  a  very  practical,  psycho- 
K'Sical  role,  it  is  prudent  policy  to  retain  them. 

yiJh  The  Courts 

Because  of  either  difijculty  in  obtaining  sufil* 
cicnt  evidence  to  warrant  a  criminal  prosecution, 
*>r  Icfjislative  intent  to  pursUL*  a  social  welfni'e 
iipproaeh,  the  abuse  situation,  if  it  brush{^s  up 
;ii:aiiist  an  agejicy  ot  the  law  at  all,  is  Jikely  to 
f'^  submitted  to  the  jurisdictioii  of  the  juvenile 
court.  Two  aspects  of  Ihe  court's  handling  of  the 
problem  merit  comnjent. 

,  Ky  tradition  and  intellectual  iKsrsua.'^ion,  tlio 
J^rrenile  court  judge  is  likeJy  to  attach  InL'h  prior- 
ity to  pre.scrving  the  intefrrity  of  the  family  unit 
^**herever  possible,"^  Ken^oval  of  the  children  is 
^ji"ten  subliminally  vie'wed  as  a  species  of  punish- 
'afint  for  wayvvard  parenls.^^'^'.Thn?,  mr^ny  tiinc^i 
a  cunning  apology  by  the  abusing  parents  suOi' 
tiont  to  ontvreifi'h  tiie  prntestalioiis  of  the  case- 
worker, and  induce  the  judge  to  return  the  cliild 


it)  ids  homo."'  This  decision  often  has  the  direst 
(^niJ^c:^iuont'i.*s  fur  the  child,  While  no  consclon- 
tifnis  ju(if:e  can  be  cxpoclcd  to  ignore  the  rights 
of  (he  parojit;;*  however  abhorrent  their  actions, 
it  5:ubmrtt(Kl  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
Kiviui^  them  unthie  weight  or  importance  either. 
The  safety  aiul  weH'bcing  of  the  child  must  take 
actUAi^  as  Well  as  theoretical  precedence.  In  the 
liKht  of  the  shocking  rate  of  repeated  abuse, 
dnubis  mtist  be  resolved  in  favor  of  immediate 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  injurious  environ- 
ment, rCKavdicss  of  whether  other  means  for  im- 
]>roving  tho  family  situation  are  adopted  or  not, 

In  addition  to  establishing  and  adhering  to  a 
hiei'archy  of  priorities,  tho  courts  must  somehow 
rc^solve  tho  i}erple.\ing  evidentiary  problems  which 
beset  the  attempt  to  deal  with  abuse  in  a  legal 
framework.  The  dilemma  i.^  perhap.s  more  intense 
when  the  litigation  takes  the  form  of  a  criminal 
]irosccutroh,  but  with  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
foray.s  into  tiic  area  of  juvenile  court  proccdui'e 
and  due  process,  such  distinctions  are  likely  to 
fade  in  imiiorlancc.  The  ])robIem  is  elcmcjitaiy ; 
evidence  of  abuse  that  will  *'hold  up"  in  court  is 
extremely  difllcult  to  obtain;  there  are  cither  no 
witnesses  to  the  abuse  or  else  no  witnesses  who 
are  willing  to  testify.  Yet,  a  failure  to  "prove" 
abuse  may  result  in  returning  the  child  to  the 


(n  the  light  of  the  shoclcing  rate  of  repeated 
abuse,  doubts  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  im- 
media+e  removal  of  the  child  from  the  injunous 
environment. 


tender  mercies  of  his  parents,  by  now  even  more 
incensed  at  all  the  trouble  they  have  been  put  to, 
and  scckinfT  a  convenient  scapegoat.  One  court  re- 
solved the  dilemma  by  importing  into  the  crim- 
inal law  the  tort  law  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loQtiittir 
and  lioIdiji<r  that  the  injuries  of  the  child  spoke 
for  themselves.^^^  This  case  has  been  much  criti- 
cized and  followed  not  at  all.  The  main  stnniblini^ 
block  has  b^en  rclnctancc  to  tamper  with  that 
most  venerable  of  all  protections  for  the  eriniinal 
dcfGiidant.  the  allocation  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
burden  of  provini^  i^uilt  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Short  of  holdhig  that  what  the  legislature 
givctli,  the  Ic^vi-^latnrc  can  take  away,  meaning  a 
change  in  the  statutory  rulers  of  evidence  to  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  hearsay,  the  only  priictical 
sohdio3i  appeai-s  to  be  the  compromise  adopted  by 
the  court  in  Matter  of  Yomrr^^^  There  the  court 
employed  a  fonmila  whcrc))y  the  burden  of 
proof  "rehiting  to  the  allegations  in  the  peti-  - 
tion  ^vuul^l  remain  upon  the  petitioner  to 
establish  by  a  preponderance  of  tho  evidence. 
However, '  once  the  existence  of  substantial 
injuries  sustained  by  the  child  while  in  the 
custody  of  ln.s  parents  has  been  proven  the 
pei-itioiier  would  be  deemed  to  have  estab- 
ii.shed  a  prima  facie  ciisc  and  the  burden  of 
oifcring  a  satisfaclorj^  explanation  as  to  the 
cau.^e  of  the  injuries  would  sliift  to  the 
re^  ponder:  t.^-° 
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XX*  Conclusioas 

Tf  wo  woro  ronlly  dcvntod  to  tlit^  ^lirnirKilion  oE 
child  abuse  at  all  casls^  we  conkl  iiocurui^tish  lliin 
moi\t  efllcioiitly  by  rcmovinK  to  in^ititutii>ij:4  not 
only  the  victim  himself  but  nil  his  l>ri>th(?n!  nmi 
siston*,  and  then  forcinjj  the  iKirniitrt  to  submit 
to  compulsory  sterilizntion.  The  fact  i^,  we  nro 
jiot  duvotod  to  this  objective  nt  Jtny  co^t*  In  jfi* 
democratic  society  which  prides  itsulf  npon  the 
loj^rM  protection  afforded  thi^  most  hoinoti^i  crim* 
inalf  F.ohitions  which  ai^e  dcsLiuctive  nf  the  rights 
of  ubusinR  parents^  and  therefore,  ultimately,  of 
all  parents,  cannot  bo  tolerated*^-*  A  sensible 
itsgfird  must  be  maintained  for  Iho  inteiplay  of 
rights  and  oblieratioiis,  howo\*er,  and  due  weight 
given  to  the  extreme  holpla^sneris  of  the  child 
victim.  Doubts  must  be  resolved  in  his  fuvnr>  and 
burdi^ns  of  proof  perhaps  shifted  to  Ida  advan- 
tai^J.  Beyond  this>  there  is  little  that  the  law  can 
lawfully  do.  The  abuse  veportiiiK  statutes  are 
essentially  merely  casofindinjr  tools;  litimulants 
to  reportingf.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  a  problem 
so  vast  and  complex,  with  roots  so  deep  in  the 
history  of  m:in,  can  bo  eliminated  by  the  mere 
enactment  of  a  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  equally 
naive  to  think  that  there  will  ever  be  available 
sufficient  resources^  either  in  terms  of  moaey  or 
of  trained  manpower,  to  achieve  snceessful  re- 
habilitation of  each  situation  of  abuse  that  is 
unearthed.  Indirect  help  may  come  from  many 
sources:  from  expanded  access  to  birth  control 
information  and  liberalisation  of  the  abortion 
laws;  from  increasd  success  in  dealinj?  with  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  easing  the  manifold 
frustrations  of  poverty;  from  increased  public 
awareness  and  commitment  to  social  welfare  phil- 
osophy. But  the  woes  of  Wednesday's  children, 
however  much  diminished,  are  not  likely  ever  to 
be  completely  dissipated  this  side  of  Utopia, 
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*  Interview  with  Jarnea  Anderson,  District  Supervisor  of 
the  Protective  Sc^rvices  Division  of  the  Baltimore  City  De- 
partment of  Soei-il  Services*  Oct  15i  IOCS  I  Mr.  Anderson 
stated  that  evon  his  speciaily-traine^l  workers  often  react 
,  ^th  horror  to  what  they  discover  during  home  \4sits*  and 
that  an  important  part  of  his  job  of  supervision  consists 
of  ''just  Icttinij  them  blow  oif  ziezxm  in  my  c8:ce.*' 
'See  e.g.,  M  De.nver  L.  J.  3  (19G7)* 
•Citations  to  all  statutes  may  be-  foun<l  in  HllfeR  & 
Kempe,  Appendix  C,  237. 
'53  A.B.AJ.  731  (1066), 

124  Amkr.  J.  Rsvcin.vT.  10  (1963). 
•C2  A3.AJ.  751  (1066), 

^  HEt^FEB  &  KEajHi  3. 

"Id. 

''Id, 

"M  at  9, 
"  Id.  at  6, 
"Mat  9. 

"Id.  at  6,  ,    ^  ' 

at  6,  *  oil '" 

'2d.  at  9,  OO  i 


"  fn  tliiH  Cf)juu^(:;tlo»r  It  h  jinifU^nt  to  runumibor  the  *;> 
Ijnnntiti'  thrit  Iku'iI  imi^im  mj^li*i  hail  l;t\\', 

VMiv  r,  Ci[\u>  AlU's::  MiniKtHATUiN;  Ah\\f,v«it;  rjp  lUinV/ 
ir;(J  f.AWs     nn:  lJNJri.:u  ^Stati;:;  10  (1060)*  (Ucroliufu/ 

CJNrJ*Ht;N*:4  DIvt^JH>N,  I'AUT  I)* 

I<h  at  It. 

ixt  Uh 
"^UL  at 

*'Tl:i.^  ift  Ifn;  iillo     an  article  appearing  in  18G  A.M.a  J 
'I5.S  (rJ6^). 

"iMn.  A*N^.  Cooy%  urt>  9.7,  §ttA  (Sopp.  1967). 

■'WAyit>        {UAwi  Akn.,  :5g20>'1 1.01 0-060  i^wm  l^fZf) 

*'  The  hxUcl  "}h\iivvci\  CliUl  *Syiulrome''  wan  tirht  a^Tl:*.-; 
to  t\\il  plK'iioiuorion  of  abiisc  by  Ors.  C.  It.  KoinjH*  }-\  }; 
SiUerniiui,  lt>  R  i^U^Ac,  W.  l)ro/;:i^(nuller  rtnd  K.  Silv*-' 
writinij  iu  ISl  J.A.:^I,A.  17  (l.)ii:i).  In  tlerinini^  tho  Urrri 
the  fioi.'tot%T  y:ii<h  *'Tho  i^itU^wl  Child  Syadrotnc  ia  a  torn; 
liyfd  hy  ijt  to  charuHeri/i*  a  clinical  conilUiou  iu  your^ 
fluldfon  w)io  havo  rcctilvcd  F*^riou«  tdiysk-al  abuso,  gv*, 
emlly  from  a  pan-nt  or  foator  paront*  The  ctiiuitUon  h^j 
ixhii  bei.'U  dL5;iiribwl  as  '*imn-coi?rti/.ed  trauma"  by  rajioI.>- 
Ci5t5»,  orth(>p^dists,  pediiitricianSr  ami  sotiial  senic*^ 
workers.*^ 

'*V*  D«  KiLVNcis,  CiriLD  Aau^n— Ke\*iew  ot*  a  NATrON-* 
WTUR  Svimn'  C-6  (10j>.1)  (A  Study  of  Child  Abu&c  by  th, 
Cfnidrat'^  B\tn:<ut  of  the  Amt^ncan  Ilumar^c-  Aiisodntiun^, 

"  L.  VaUNt;,  WEDVK^DAVd  CiHtri:EN-".\  SrvnY  OKCllItl* 

Ni-mf^n-  AND  Aacst:  4$  (Hereinafter,  Young).  The  title* 
of  tU(i  book  comes  from  an  anonymous  rhyrne,  attnbutir<?f 
to  childt'ca  various  characteristics  according  to  tho  day  on 
which  they  were  born.  Wcdnes^lay's  Ctiila  Is  said  to- be 
**fun  of  wo." 

^HEi.n;;ft  &  Kempr  83,  85;  Jones  v.  United  States,  303 
F*Cd  307  {IWI)  <daplorable  condition  of  neglected  children 
discovered  in  bascnieat)* 

'^Compare  IIl-xFf-ni  &  KemPe:  tl3,  "The  abusing  parent 
arid  the  ncg^lccting  pal'ent  havt^  many  common  character- 
istics* Both  nc^ed  and  demand  a  great  dftal  from  their 
infants^  and  are  di^tresstjd  whea  met  by  inadequate  re- 
sponse, ^  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  occasionulty  see  an 
infant  or  child  wlio  is  both  neglected  and  abused*  Yet  there 
is  a  striking  difTcrenee  in  these  two  forms  of  caretaker- 
infant  interaction.  The  neglecting  parent  responds  to  dis- 
tressing disjappointmeat  by  giving  up  and  abandoning 
efforts  to  even  mechanically  care  for  the  ehitcl*  The  abus- 
ing parent  st?ems  to  have  moi'c  investment  in  the  activ* 
life  of  the  child  and  moves  in  to  punish  it  for  its  failure 
and  to  make  it  'shape  up'  and  perform  better^'  wUh  Yovsq 
127,  "It  is  much  easier  to  develop  a  daily  routine  of  living 
with  parents  who  respond  as  children  than  to  stop  physical 
abuse  of  children  by  parents  who  seem  to  measure  all  in- 
tervention by  the  extent  of  th<*  power  it  represents.  By  and 
largcj  aljusim;  parents  were  respectful  to  tnosc  they  fearedi 
manipulative  with  those  they  eould  use,  and  mdllTerent  to 
everyone  elye." 

"6Ve  1  Bl^vckstojib,  ComMKNtatuks  452  (comparison  of 
Roman  and  common  law  philosophies  on  legitunate  extent 
of  parental  authority);  Jones  v.  United  States,  si^pnrt 
(legal  duty  to  take  action  to  pi^serve  life  of  another,  as 
opposed  to  rnerely  moral  duty,  is  based  on  statutory  duty 
to  care  for,  status  ix*lationsl:ip,  contractual  dtity  to  care 
for,  or  voluntary  assumption  of  car**  plus  se<;hision  of 
lielples^s  person  from  otiier^  who  uiiv;ht  render  aid) ;  Emery 
v.  Emery,  4r,  Cal.  Cd  421,  280  R2a  218  (1955)  {parental 
immunity  from  tort  liahility  di.'rivcd  from  recognition  of 
parental  ri^'ht  to  diijcipline;  but  diseipline  must  Jiot  exceoil 
reasonable  limits) ;  Barry  v.  Sparks,  30$  Mass*  SO,  27  N*F, 
2d  731  (1040)  (excessive  chastisement  of  children  vrill 
cause  the  law  to  refuse  to  re<;o(rnize  parental  privilege); 
m-rscy  V.  Hprsey,  271  Mass,  595,  171  N.K.  815  (1930) 
(parental  rights  to  custody  and  control  of  children  ijobject 
to  powers  of  the  state;  abuM  of  rights  may  lead  to  for- 
feiture of  coi^tody).  6"ec  <iUo  IS  U.  Fl.\.L.  Rev.  oO^  f 
15  Dr:  PAUf.  h.  Kfa".  453  (1066).  But  tJce  29  OitIO  S.  L.  J. 
S5  (ll*t^8)  (Criticism  of  vague  statut**3  governing  child 
n'vU'ct  trials  and  ?imultanw>u3  dclojration  of  power  to  tJie 
jiidiciary  ^vhich  allows  courts  to  imiHtse  their  individual 
notion.^  of  child  cnre  and  morality  on  parents) ;  and 
Nicholas  V.  State,  32  Ala.  App.  574,  28  So*^^d  422  (1046) 
(pr^rent  sole  arbiter  of  desfrt^e  of  punishment;  all  punish* 
ment  ts  per  ee  reasonable  which  doed  not  Kive  rise  to  dis* 


f;>^Tii*oiii^nt  or  permanent  injiirj'  or  is  not  In/lictcd 

*'Sfc  41  CrO'  J.  220  (lft53)  (N'olc,  Compuhoiy  MciU 
iVoJ  Trmtment — Annthcr  Stej^  in  iho  }>iatc"s  Vxpandivi} 
\\^\cer  Over  ChtUlrni?). 

''Set:       Yocso,  at  'IS, 

'•/f/.  at  44. 

'*td,  at  62  (parent  ilrew  chM:  line  on  f!oor  ami  beat 
<hil(ircn  for  ^rossin^r  lt)< 

This  v\c^  \n\3  presented  hy  Dr,  David  G,  Q\\r  hlmif^r 
i  f  tho  Nationwide  KpideiDioloETie  Study  of  Child  Abuse, 
Urnndeis  University,  at  n  soininar  nt  the  JolinM  Uopkitis 
llosintal  School  of  Mental  Hyffieno,  Nov.  '27,  Jt)OS.  All  tlie 
miotalions  in  this  paragraph  arc  from  stat^^uients  luaOe  by 

pr,  Gil  told  me  that  while  the  BrandoiJi  sfn<iy  ha!^  not 
Wu  tiublishcd  in  its  entirety,  parts  of  it  have  hm  w  pab- 
JisWlr  one  such  part  boin;?  n  report  oa  ehild  abuse  to  ibc 
National  Commission  on  tbo  Causes  and  Prcvcntloji  of 
Violeaee* 

**See  eg*,  Maryland  State  DEPAnTMHNT  of  PuitLtc 

V*ta.FA«C,  LSCIPENTS  OF  SCSrECTlD  ClIIU)  AnUSE,  JaNUAIIY- 

irNC,  1967,  In  wbleh  it  is  said.  *\  , ,  tbo  authors  <  .  .  have 
docjded  to  forego  point  by  point  eomparisons  with  other 
)^udies  on  this  snbjeet  ...  in  thoso  ^publications  available, 
tliorc  ai^  no  comman  definitions,  standar^lizcd  eatefrories 
orreportinj:and  data  collection  methodsas  yet  establfsliMl-" 
**  VOUNC  at  78,  admits  that  "(b)ehaWor  to  extreme  and 
50  bizarre  as  parental  abuse  of  children  might  well  not  be 
(Tvplainable  in  any  simple  or  ordinary  terms*"  Sec  aho  her 
FnoFiM;  OP  KECLtCT  at  26. 

This  example  was  used  several  times  to'  Dr.  Gi)  at  the 
w»minar  referred  to  jn  Kote  ^0  mtpra^ 

*  Stated  by  Dr,  GU  during  seminar,  Not«  ^0  supra, 

'*'See  12-1  Ajri3i,  J.  Psychiat.  lO  <196S)  <Notc,  The 
Itattcred  Child  I^ebruialized:  Ten  Ca^tcji  of  Medieul-Lcfjal 
Confitsion)f  and  \0UNC  at  68  (95*;^ of  the  parents  con- 
tinued to  treat  thrir  children  abusrveiy  despite  agency  im 
tm-ention  and  ouisidft  cntkism). 

**Scc  e.g.,  Htxrai  &  KEAtPB  128. 
YOUMC  at  40. 

"YouKc  at  78  mal«es  reference  to  this  vxQvr,  Sec  aho 
llLXFHR  &  Kewfe  at  lOD  (Catefforical  psychiatric  diagnoses 
<  »  *  do  not  answer  the  crucial  question  of  why  a  certain 
parent  abuses  children), 

''Sec  eg,,  Helfer  &  KEMru  at  10S>  109. 

^Id.  at  115. 
at  113. 

at  111. 

at  lis. 
^hl  at  119. 
"W.  at  120. 

*  YouKc  at  62  indicates  that  abulia?  parents  rarely  feel 
the  n^od  io  explain  or  juPtrfy  their  brhavier  but  that  when 
pr(*?fed,  **one  of  llie  most  common  vesi^onses  (as)  that  the 
<:ni!dren  wet. and  soil  themselves.  Since  this  is  an  almost 
inmlable  reliction  ivith  children  in  extreme  terrt^r,  the 
Parents  In  effect  ptinrshed  tliein  for  what  they  tbcmselvea 
precipitated/* 

'*Abusuijr  parenfs  often  expn:ss  disapproval  of  their 
children  in  terms  surh  as  tht^fie  and  worse  Sec  eg.,  Youwc 
^t  b\  nTid  JlELmt  &  Kempb  at  lit?. 

YOUNC  iit  03. 

Yot!.SC  at  78         '*(n)ejslect  in  particular  may 
have  bocn  enuscd  by  chihihood  envii\>nmeni  in  eoinbinatioii 
^"ith  economic  an*^  s^ial  circui^tsiances.  The  cause  of 
J*hiific,  howver^  is  n<it  so  clear/' 
^Sca  HKLKrJt  ^  Kempe  at  llO. 
^id.  at  lOSaOD. 
R  at  12C. 
at  123^129* 
•'/J.  at  10. 

,  *  Alvep^ow,  Protcciinp  Childrcnt  Wall  Sticklt  Journal, 
July     1065.  at  1.,  col-  G. 
""IPl  J.A.M.A.  42  (MJC>). 
'Wl  J.A.M.A.  17  (1002). 
Note  33,  ^^^l?)r<l. 
J,  oPloWAMKn.  SocifTTY  692  (10fJ3). 
"^22  Wash.  &  Lvi:  U  Kev*  nz,  ISG-ISS  (1965). 
Sec  Note  42>  &upra. 


"lli;LFnr  &  KtiMi'K  ist  24^ 

'*  lii  Ut  ^fr. 

liL  at  l^fl- 

^*Thi3  fiii*t  hns  !e<l  to  a  auggcfltion  for  prc\'ciitati\'e 
ni(';isiue>.  whieh  would  appear  to  bo  fmuprht  wUh  ^f>riouB 
t^omititittlonal  nm\  binctical  diniculties.  In  13  Catholic 
Law*  21J  (li?C7)  it  is  proposed  that  obstctricia)iri 
rf^iinirc'd  Io  "rrport  ciiscs  wnere  expectant  parents  do  not 
appc^ru^  to  wiint  the  forthcoming  child  or  whftrt*  thdr 
psychoIoj:ical  chnracK^ristics  indtcato  the  pof^fdhility  of 
abnj!(?  iifU^r  the  birth  of  the  ehlld,  Tbo  parents  could,  if 
it  wore  found  necL^ssary  upon  an  cxominatioDr  be  laught 
how  to  bo  better  prcpare<l  for  the  arrival  of  the  child  , . , 
in  any  (-vent  close  watch  could  bo  kept  to  aee  Jiow  the 
parents  wN?ro  adapting  to  the  child*'* 

"IlKLrui  A  KKMru  at  27- 

"/<J.  nt  ,m 

^hK  lit  31. 

"Ct;  A^^  J.  1?oknt(1L-n.  163  (10^6). 

Pldiatiucs  800  (IDSO);  63  AM.  J,  Kobntgbk*  342 
(iDoO). 
**1&S  .LA.iM.A.  (1055). 

•*  SO  BtilT.  J.  Radiou  225  (1057)  ;  an  oxcellent  hiRt4>ry  of 
profTrcss  in  identifying  abuse  can  be  found  in  50  MiNN, 
L.  Kev.  1  (1965). 

Klmer,  Abu^'ted  Young  Children  Seen  in  IlosniiaiM^ 
Soruri  Work  08,  Oct.,  19G0;  R  Boardmaii,  A  Projcet  to 
ftescuc  Childrm  frotn  Iiifiieied  Inju7'ics,  Social  Work  4Z, 
Jan.,  1**02. 

'^181  J.A.M.A.  17  (1062). 

•■See  Kote  02,  infra. 

*^See  22  Wash.  &  Lee  L.  Urn  182>  102  (1965) ;  Htxnm 
&  Kk .Mi'D  at  43. 

"The  physician  must  have  a  very  low  threshold  of 
suspicion.  Abusing  parents,  especially  those  with  higher 
intelligence*  often  present  entirely  plausible  cxplanaVionft 
with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  ctuld's  injury,  eM*j  another 
child  jnfiict(rd  the  blow  during  a  quarrel ;  the  child  tripped 
and  fell  against  the  radiator;  the  mother  slipped  wliilo 
holding  tht:  baby  in  her  arms,  etc-  -  *  -  See  IIelfkh &  Kempc 
at  89. 

"Listed  in  67  CoLUM.  L.  I^tv,  1,  2-3  (1067);  tee  oIbo 
50  Ml^7K-  L-  Ek\\  1,  11-13  (1965). 

**£)ce  e-ff..  67  ColuaT.  L,  Ekv.  1  (1967) ;  44  DBtnisit  U  J^, 
3  (10G7) ;  Childuen's  Division,  AMEJitCAN  Humakb  Asso- 

CtATION,   PaKT    n,    CltlLD   PROTECTIVE   SEHVICIIS  (10C7) 

(hereinafter,  CniLnimN's  rm-istoN*  Part  11)- 
"  CinLm:f:.\-'s  Division,  Part  II,  ZG,  38- 

at  42. 
"  Id,  at  51. 

at  53. 
''Id,  at  43. 
*  Id.  at  35* 
™/d.  nt43. 
^'Id,  at  44. 
"'/J.  at  48. 

"^Sve  G.g,,  67  C^OLtiM.  L.  REV.  1>  48  (1067);  5]  CALtP. 
L,  1;kv.  1S05>  1830  (lOCC). 

'"See  124  Amkh.  Jt  PevcniAT.  lO  (1968);  CkildreK's 
DivLsiON%  Part  I,  3-5. 

CHiiiiHiKNirs  DiMsiONj  Part  I,  20. 

ClMLDRKM'S  Dl\7SJ0N,  FART  Ih  49. 

fd,  at  50. 

""See  52  A.B.A..T.  734,  735   (19G6);  124  AMKR.  J, 
PSYCHJAT.  10  (IOCS). 
'^52  A.n.AJ.  223  (J96C).  ' 
"»52  A.B.AJ.  TSi,  735  (lOCG). 
'".^>0  Minn.  L.  J{lt.  1.  37-8  (1965). 

PKti!isi:n,  Toi:Tf>,  §§100  &  130  at  800-811  (3d  ed.,  1064), 
'"The  privilege  w.is  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
'^M2  U.  DKT.  L.  J.  f!S  (1904)* 

'*  Scr^  YounTt  at  100, 148.  See  also  In^re  MarJoli  Francea* 
40  Misc.  2(1  372,  267  N.Y.S.  2d  566  (Fam.  Ct.  lOCO* 
'''Id,  at  142. 

M  at  110;  sec  fiiso  124  Ame31.  <L  Psyciiiat.  lO  (19G8), 
yc  S.,  46  Wise.  2d  161,  269  N.Y.S.  2d  165  (Fam. 
Ct.  1065).  ^  ^ 

In  Young,  CO  Hisc.  2d  271^  270  N.Y.S*  2d  250  (Fam* 
CU  IMC). 

at  253^.  ^ 
^^'Scc  Note  70j  snipTtt, 
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V,     TlIE  PROBLEM  OF  CmW  NALtaEAmUT ;  (V -1 1 ) 


Medical  Times  96rAugust:  1968) 
Reprinted  by  permission 


Liirry      Silver,  M-D-* 

AssisLint  Proft^ssor  o(  VsycWvMvy,  DcpnrtJiicnt  of 
Psychiatry,  Ruig(;rs  Urilvcniiry  Medical  S^^hool, 
New  Urunswtck.  Ncvv^  Jcrscv 


Child  Abuse  Syndrome:  A  Review 


'7/  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  he  bom;  and  to  a  little 

infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  tltc  ofltrr/' 

Francis  ftacon 
K&s^iys,  2.  Of  Dcmh 


NiiOLECT  or  physical  abuse  of  L^hil- 
tlrcn  has  existed  throughout  recorded  history. 
Yet  only  within  the  past  ten  years  has  the 
iiiedieal  profession  begun  to  actively  recognize; 
;ind  study  this  clinical  entity;  and  only  within 
(he  past  Jive  years  has  the  medical  profession 
begun  tn  actively  report  atid  record  this  clinical 
syiKlron>e.  Statistics  sii^jgest  a  marked  increase ' 
in  c;ises  of  chUd  abuse  withm  the  past  five 
years;  liovvever.  it  Is  Uoiibtrnl  \{  ihcse  lilatistics 
reflect  aiiythioi;  im^re  ihini  an  increased  aware- 
ness and  reporlini:  of  cases  of  child  abuse. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Child  Abuse 
Researcli  Croup  of  Children's  Hospital  of  the 
District  of  Columbia/  it  \vas  noted  that  many 
physicians  in  diat  metropolitan  area  still  were 

•Formerly  ^if  \h&  Dopv^-nn^  of  Paychioffy,  ChilcJren^s 
\\  ^:pi\A\  of  tho  D^lrici  o;  Caluniblo  And  HilJcr*^t  ChiU 
fiJ-.Tis  Confer. 

U■^nl(^c^ip^  ^ubmiMc  3  t  1/ 1 0/67. 


not  aware  of  ihe  clinical,  legal>  and  social  as- 
pects of  the  C  hild  Abnse  Syndrome  (Battered 
Child  Syndrome).  Two  reasons  why  this  prob- 
lem exists  are  that  most  of  the  irvvestigative 
research  has  been  done  since  1962  and  that 
much  of  the  research  in  Child  Abuse  has  been 
published  in  ^ociaI  woik,  legal  and  other  spe- 
eialixed  professional  journals  which  the  average 
prarlieiniZ  phy;sieian  may  n<^t  see.  It  is  the 
pviip^^S'j  tiiis  paper  to  review  the  literature 
from  all  of  the  disciplmes  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  summary  will  help  to  decrease  the  gap 
between  the  results  of  multi-disciplinary  re- 
search in  this  field  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  available  to  the  practicing  physician.  Thus, 
hopefully  the  practicing  physician  will  become 
more  alert  to  the  Child  Abuse  Syndrome  and 
to  his  role  in  working  with  his  community  in 
establi.shing  an  integrated  program  for  preven- 
tion, prolcction.  treatment  and  assistance  for 
ihc  abused  child  and  the  family.  The  author 
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will  also  attempt  to  integrate  the  infcirn)iitk>n 
from  the  literature  with  his  own  experienees 
in  working  with  hospital  stafTs,  praetieing 
physieians  anj  reprcst;ntatives  from  eommunity 
and  private  ajjieneies  in  order  to  refleet  on 
some  of  the  i]uestions  still  unanswered. 

Definition 

It  h  diffieult  to  define  the  word  "ehild 
abuse/*  The  problem  lies  in  deeiding  whleh 
forms  of  abuse  une  ineludes  iti  the  definition* 
The  Child  Abuse  Syndrome  represents  a  spee- 
trum  of  elinieal  eoiidittons:  at  one  end  of  the 
speetrum  would  be  the  malnourished,  starving 
or  "failure  to  thrive"  ehild;  at  th*;  other  rnd 
of  the  speetrum  would  be  the  ehild  who  has 
been  severely  traumatized  physieplly.  Some 
question  whether  psyeholagical  abuse  should 
also  be  ineluded. 

Throughout  the  speetrum  there  are  many 
'*gray  areas"  where  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  ehild  abuse  and  parental  privik^se  to 
discipline*  For  example*  if  a  parent  punishes 
his  ehild  wiih  a  belt,  is  it  after  the  fourth 
slash  with  the  belt  that  parental  rights  end 
and  ehild  abuse  begins;  Is  it  after  the  b?1t 
raises  a  welt  over  two  millimeters  th^t  it  be- 
comes abuse  versus  parental  rights?  Would  not 
cultural  characteristics  Influence  the  difTerentlal 
between  parental  rights  and  child  abuse?  As 
another  example,  Is  refusal  to  seek  medical  aid 
for  a  child  to  be  consiidered  abuse  only  after 
it  reaches  a  point  of  irreversibility? 

Kempe  ct  al=  defined  *Thc  Battered  Child 
Syndrome""  as  a  "clinical  condition  in  young 
children  who  have  received  serious  physical 
abuse  ,  ,  DelsordOj^  in  his  study  of  abused 
children  in  Pennsylvania*  and  Conoell^  in  his 
review  of  wilful  injuries  to  children,  each  de- 
fined child  abuse  in  terms  of  violent  person-tO' 
child  physical  assault. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  distinguish 


bcUvecn  child  abuse  (cruelly)  *T»d  neglect 
ElizabL'lh  Klnicr''  defines  abused  children  Ds 
thr>sc  physically  tusaulted  by  adults;  neglect 
is  defined  as  the  chronic  failure  of  *idults  to 
protect  children  from  obvious  physical  danger. 
A  joint  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciatioo  and  the  Magistrates*  Association  on 
Cruelty  and  Neglect  to  Children*  altempted  to 
define  these  terms  and  coocluded^  *'CrueIty  and 
neglect  pre  uot  easily  definable  separately,  In 
general  they  coiKtitute  treatment  as  the  result 
of  which  n  child's  potential  development  is 
retarded  or  completely  suppressed  by  mental^ 
emotional  and/or  physical  suflcring  produced 
as  the  outcome  of  a  deprivation  of  minimum 
requirements." 

Kven  if  one  concentrates  on  physical  abuse, 
leaviog  out  emotional  trauma*  a  lack  of  con* 
sensus  is  still  apparent,  Elmcr^  comments,  **It 
is  unclear^  for  iostance,  whether  chronicity  of 
mistreatment  is  a  necessary  Condition  to  cstab- 
li&hina  abuse.  In  many  families  an  isolated 
beating  or  hard  spanking  can  be  expected  in 
the  normal  course  of  events.  If  this  is  so>  how 
do  we  label  the  rare  impulsive  outburst  that 
results  in  permanent  injnr\^  to  the  child?" 
Elmer  also  feels  that  "ethnic  or  class  identifi- 
cation of  the  family  may  determine  the  judg* 
mcnt  about  the  caretaker's  motivation.  If  the 
child  is  poorly  dressed  or  has  a  skin  color 
diflerent  from  most  of  the  population's,  we 
m*ny  imagine  that  the  caretakers  arc  also 
difTcreotj  perhaps  abusive  *  * 

Some  authors  have  attempted  ta  use  a  more 
inclusive  definition.  Fontana  et  aP  feel  that 
"The  neglect  and  abuse  of  children  denotes  a 
siUiatiou  varying  from  the  deprivation  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  parcotal  love  to  incidents 
in  which  children  are  physically  abused  and 
mistreated  by  an  adult,  resulting  in  obvious 
physical  trauma  to  the  child  ,  .  "  In  addition 
to  the  situations  mentioned  by  Fontana>  Fin- 
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berg-*  includes  refusal  to  accept  ittccssiiry  jncd- 
ical  adviccf  neglect  oC  child  care  Icndmg  to 
accidental  ingestion  of  poisons,  s^cLf-mduced 
abortion  or  ^jcrxrral  personal  health  abuse  on 
the  pJ^rt  of  pregnant  women  resulting  in  pre- 
maturely born  infants,  and  prenatal  neglect  of 
childrcn^  Delaney'^  defines  child  abtisc  as  **any 
injury  to  the  child's  good  health  through  phys- 
ical violence,  i;ross  negJect  ot  parental  igno- 
rance or  unconcern,  A  child  is  physically  abused 
if  a  parent  willfully  physically  injures  him;  a 
child  is  phjsicalty  abused  if  through  p^irental 
neglect  he  is  nol  fed  and  becomes  malnour- 
ished; a  child  is  physically  abused  if  Uirough 
parental  neglect  or  unconcern  in  providing  a 
protective  environment,  he  sulfers  physical  in- 
juries; a  child  emotionally  abused  if  physical 
cruelty  is  allowed  to  continue;  a  cliild  is  intel- 
leetually  abused  if,  as  a  result  of  his  physical 
injuries,  he  suffers  permanent  brain  damage 
.  >  .  a  child  (is)  .  .  .  emotionally  abused  if  he 
docs  not  receive  the  affection  and  guidance  of 
his  parents  .  , 

The  most  \^ork-able  research  de/lniiiaa  in- 
cludes all  aspects  of  abuse — physical  cmo- 
tional^  and  social  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
author  prefers  the  term  **Child  Abus;e  Syn- 
drome** to  the  term  Battered  Child  Syndrome. 
However,  from  the  legal  aspect,  the  concepts 
of  emotional  and  social  abuse  arc  t^o  vague 
to  be  useful.  Most  child  abuse  laws  refer  to 
neglect  of  children  but  focus  primarily  on 
physical  abuse.  Perhaps,  as  psychiatrists  and 
social  scientists  better  understand  and  defme 
emotional  and  social  neglect  aad^  ahuse^  the 
legal  professions  can  begin  to  incorporate  such 
co[ieepts  inco  the  taw^. 

Scope 

We  have  no  accurate  picture  of  the  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse;  however,  the  data  from 
several  recent  surveys  suggests  that  the  num- 
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bcr  of  cases  in  ihc  United  Slates  is  between 
200^000  and  liSO^OdO  children  each  year>^* 
There  are  scVcjal  rtasuns  w)iy  accurate  statis- 
tics art!  difficult  to  obtain;  (1 )  there  arc  differ- 
ing definitions  of  abuse;  (2)  there  iire  eases  of 
abuse  which  may  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  medical  personnel;  (3)  there  are  cases  of 
abuse  which  are  brought  lo  medical  attention 
but  which  may  ncit  be  suspected  or  diagnosed 
as  child  abuse;  (4)  there  arc  cases  which  may 
be  susptcied  but  ncjt  reported  by  physicians. 

KtMii^K  et  al'  did  ihc  fir^l  nationwldt?  survey 
iti  1962.  Jn  a  rrview  of  71  hospitals  he  learned 
of  302  cuscs  nf  "Baltcred  Child  Syndrome'* 
(33  t>f  who[n  died,  83  of  whom  received  per- 
manejU  Iftjury).  Kempe  and  his  gioiip  euiphn- 
sizctl  the  prevaleuce  of  the  problem  and  felt 
that  Jhcir  statisncs  were  not  a  total  reHection 
of  the  problem  in  this  country.  In  the  same 
year  JacLibziner*^  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  llcaith  noted  that  about  4,000 
cases  of  child  nerject  came  (o  the  attention  of 
the  city's  courts.  Kempe's  survey  alerted  hos- 
pitals to  look  for  possible  cases  of  child  abuse; 
one  hospital  in  his  survey  reported  no  known 
cases  oE  Battered  Child  Syndrome;  yet,  a  year 
later  the  same  hospital  reported  over  50  cases 
of  child  abuse. 

Chesser,'^  in  reporting  on  the  wdrk  of  Eng* 
liuurs  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  concluded  that  between 
six  and  seven  percent  of  Ml  children  arc  some 
time  dtiring  their  life  "so  neglected  or  ill- 
treated  or  become  so  maladjusted  as  to  require 
the  help  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children/'  A  1964  study 
in  California  sugi^estcd  a  tuinimum  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  children  in  need  of  protective 
services  in  their  state  alone.'*  In  1958  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Associalioa  reported 
approximately  100  cases  referred  monthly  to 
the  Public  Welfare  Department  of  Denver, 
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oxlrapolating  (^i  ilic  hasis  t>r  the  dal;i  from 
C.':itironii^i  ami  (\ilonKlo.  a  cnnscnaiivc 
cv'itiiniiic  tluit  tliorc  :m  Iviwcoii  :()fl.OaO  anJ 
25t).tK10  cliikli'cti  in  the  lliiitcii  SuUcs  ticcdiiij 
prolectivL'  services  each  yean 

One  Cdn  \n\\  WojKlor  wlial  ihe  staiislics 
>lnnv  il'  all  cases  ol"  eliikl  ahiisc  ^vcre 
brought  lo  iiK^lieal  aUeiuioii.  Ji:i^;iios['cl  .ind 
reported,  I-oiiiaiui'^'  stales  tliat  "11"  statistics 
Were  eoinpleic  .ind  availuble*  the  ]nii  I  treatment 
syndrome  could  turn  out  to  he  tlie  most  com- 
mon Ciiiisc  of  death  in  children/* 

History 

The  first  recorded  case  of  gross  child  abitse 
^Kcurred  in  New  York  City  in  April  1874  and 
involved  a  nine-year-old  child,  Mary  Ellen.'' 
A  nurse  brought  tins  child  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  No  society  for  the  prevention  of 
enrelty  to  children  existed  in  those  days. 

As  ciirly  .is  1888.  West***  presented  eases  of 
what  he  enljed  **neute  periosteal  swellmg  in 
infane/*  th.Tt  improved  spontaneously  and 
a>iild  not  be  identified  with  any  known  disease 
entity.  In  1907.  Stone.*''  after  ohscrvipi^  un- 
ixplained  sub-pcriosteal  elevation  on  several 
X-rays,  suggested  that  perhaps  there  were  many 
injuries  to  bones  whieh  pass  unrecognized 
clinically.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1937.  Snedcox 
ct  al"*^  observed  that  these  same  changes  which 
they  called  *'tranmatie  ossifying  periostitis" 
LMukl  OL\:iir  in  newborns  delivered  from  a 
breach  pfisitron.  T  hey  piK^tulated  that  excessive 
traction  and  torsion  of  the  legs  during  delivery 
fi-equently  fractured  or  stripped  the  periosteum 
from  the  shaft  fif  long  bones  with  resultant 
snh-periosical  hemorrhage,  fn  1946.  Caffoy-' 
einphasi/ed  frci^iuent  association  of  clinical 
subdural  hcjnat^mui  and  fracture  of  long  bones; 
he  was  imahlc  to  obtain  a  liislory  of  violence 


and  Lirc\^  l niKlu^idiv^  .i>  to  vliolo^y.  In 
addiLioji.  ( alfuy  iii^lt-O  the  frei]ueney  v'^ilti 
which  defeeis  in  the  inciaph\scs  n-.  cmitraNii^l 
\o  the  shafts  of  bones  ^'^cre  cncounicred-  fn 
SnutlV "  and  l-rauenherger  and 

Lis.-^  reported  spiuitaiieou?;  multiple  fractures 
associated  with  siilnhirai  iirmaioni.is  in  iiir;ints 
\Vh*>  were  [lol  thought  to  have  been  hijui-cd. 
Astlcy."*  in  1*^)53.  described  six  babies  with 
metaphyseal  disc^mtimtity  nf  bone  similar  to 
that  described  by  CaJTey.  Astlcy  called  this 
"metaphyseal  fragility  of  bones.*'  Despite  eo- 
ineidal  presence  of  retinal  separation,  easy 
bruisingj^lack  eyes,  compressed  vertebrae,  and 
other  injuries  only  remotely  related  to  a  hypo- 
thetical metaphyseal  fragility,  Astley  main- 
tained the  eotieept  of  a  separate  entity.  In 
1953,  Silverman^^  reported  on  "unrecognized 
skeletal  trauma  in  infants."  He  was  the  first  to 
describe  completely  the  clinical  syndrome  as 
we  now  know  it  and  to  relate  the  metaphyseal 
fragmentation  and  cortical  changes  seen  on 
X-ray  to  traumatic  episodes  which  were  not 
always  described  in  the  history  as  given  by 
the  parents.  In  1935.  Woolley  and  Evans*" 
pointed  out  that  the  three  different  syndromes 
described  by  CafTey.  Silverman,  and  Astley 
were  variations  of  the  same  basic  process  of 
repeated  traimia  de'spite  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  history  of  trauma;  they  emphasized 
some  of  the  soeiologie  and  psyehiatrie  aspects 
of  die  problem  of  wilful  trauma  to  children. 
These  authors  fell  that  the  bone  changes, repre- 
sented accnmnlations  rather  than  single  iso- 
lated events.  In  1057.  CafTey""  reviewd  his 
prcviotES  work  and  agreed  with  Woolley  and 
Rvans  that  wliat  he  had  been  describing  as  a 
syndrome  of  subdural  hematoma  and  bone 
changes  was  perhaps  realty  unsuspected  trauma. 
Caffey  pointed  out  that  when  the  X-ray  find* 
iitgs  were  pathognomonic  of  suspected  trauma 
(lesions  in  several  different  stages  of  develop* 
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rui-nt )  ihc  i  Jtlitili^i^ists  sIuujUI  tiot  be  misled  liy 
inatlct|Ui»to  or  luislciiilin^  [lisioriiMi  anti  cltniciii 

In  1^)61.  a  svjiiposiuni  ^^n  the  RailereO  Cliild 
Syiulrojiie  was  liekl  by  tlie  Atneric;tn  Aeademy 
of  Petfiii tries.'"'  Tills  syinjiosuim  brouulK  into 
locus  the  inereasinu  [irolessioruil  recognition 
o(  the  problem.  Jn  1962,  Keiiipe  et  al-  prc- 
sctiied  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  (he  syn- 
drome anJ  alerted  physicians  to  eo;»sider  this 
diai;in>sis  and  to  be  aware  of  theii'  duty  and 
res visibility  tn  the  cliild.  Since  106^*  numer- 
otLS  ^irticlcs  liave  Ik^ch  pitblislied  tin  tlie  inci- 
dence, efinie;il  inanirestations.  social  and  psy- 
chological cliaraeteristics  of  both  the  battered 
child  and  the  battering  parent,  and  ihe  phyM- 
cian's  responsibilities.^^' 

(tcnenil  Chanictenstics 

When  attempting  to  find  ijcneriil  character- 
istics iti  child  abase  cases,  one  must  keep  in 
nund  that  complete  ,siatlstical  data  for  this 
syndrome  i!«  not  yet  exist;  therefore,  reliable 
conclusions  cannot  be  niiidc.  However  based 
on  available  knowledge  s[imc  generalizations 
can  be  made, 

Althougli  child  abuse  can  be  found  at  any 
age,  Kcmpc  ct  al-  noted  that  the  abused  child 
is  usuiilly  younger  than  three  years.  In  the 
hospital  studies  of  Elmer/'  the  children  were 
very  youngs  with  over  half  of  the  sample  being 
Under  one  year  of  age.  Elmer  also  noted  that 
the  largest  group  in  her  stt[dy  was  nnder  three 
ntonths  of  age  when  multiple  bone  Injnries  were 
found;  the  next  largest  group  was  froni  three 
10  si.x  months.  She  noted  ihc  contrast  in  her 
findings  to  the  curve  for  incidence  of  child- 
hood accidents,  which  shows  that  the  incidence 
rate  for  accidents  in  children  is  minimal  below 
the  age  of  nine  months.  Bourdman"''  and  Mc- 
Hcnry  ct  aP^'  also  noted  that  the  majority  of 
the  abused  children  in  their  groups  were  under 


*me  year  of  atv,  fn  contrast*  Brvant  ct  ah'" 
Merrill.  '  and  Delsortlo  jioted  tlKit  in  llicir 
studies  the  children  were  older,  wltii  half  the 
ebildren  under  seven  years  of  nge. 

Usually  one  child  in  a  family  is  selected  to 
be  abuscil.  Jn  ait  agency  study.  Merrill^'  ob- 
served that  unca.  ilie  abuse  hail  lvgun<  there 
\vas  a  tendency  for  the  abuse  by  this  parent 
lo  Ivconte  repetitive  toward  the  selected  child. 
Zalba'^  feels  that  the  one  child  eitosen  as  the 
target  of  abase  is  frequently  that  child  wlio 
Was  conceived  or  horn  cvtramariially  or  prc- 
rnaritally.  Ilceause  In  almost  al!  eases  only 
one  child  is  the  victim.  Boardman  ^'  believes 
that  the  child  has  liecorne  a  syJuK^I  of  some 
kind  to  tlK^  adult,  and  the  adult's  controls  arc 
so  tenuous  that  perioilically  his  anger  explodes 
against  the  **symboL"  Why  one  particular  child 
is  selected  and  what  family  pathology  the  child 
might  represent  are  unanswered  questions.  As 
Milowe^^  describes  it.  "The  parent's  childhood 
k\'ids  the  gun;  present  life  conflicts  cause  the 
parent  lo  raise  it;  the  child's  phase-specific 
needs  help  pull  the  trigger/' 

One  parent  is  usually  the  active  batterer  and 
the  other  parent  passively  accepts  the  batter- 
ing: the  passive  parent  may  do  so  because  the 
battering  of  the  child  diverts  a  conflict  which 
this  parent  does  not  wish  to  become  involved 
in  or  because  this  parent  feels  too  weak  or 
inadequate  to  interfere.  In  BoardmanV  study, 
only  one  mother  in  thirty-one  eases  voluntarily 
eliaEiged  the  enviromuent  beciuisc  of  apparent 
[irimary  concern  for  the  child;  most  of  the 
adults  immediately  invoked  jji variably  pro- 
tccicd  each  other,  ignoring  the  child's  need  of 
protection.  The  abusers  were  usually  the  child's 
tnvn  parcnt.s  with  whom  tlicy  were  currently 
living;  mothers  and  fathers  were  identified  as 
tlie  abusers  in  equal  numbers- of  eascs-'^ 

In  one  study  by  Dc  Francis.^"  fathers  were 
responsible  for  38.25  percent  of  injuries  in  the 
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662  cases  reported,  Motltcrs  inflicted  injuries 
in  28-S6  percent  of  the  cases.  Mothers  indicted 
more  serious  injuries  and  weru  responsible  [or 
more  falaliues.  Parent;  were  responsible  [or 
72*57  pereent  of  all  injuries  inflieted.  Three 
out  of  four  of  all  children  who  died,  died  at 
the  hands  of  one  or  both  parents. 

Types  o£  Abuse 

Physical  abuse  by  acts  of  commissioo  may 
take  many  forms.  The  abusers  in  Young's  study 
"assaulted  their  children;  they  beat  them  with 
ironing  cords,  wires,  sticks,  even  pieces  of  lead 
pipe.  Some  slammed  them  ioto  a  wall.  The 
scars  and  cuts  on  the  children's  bodies,  the 
broken  bones  were  mute  witnesses  "of  this 
brutality."""*  Younij  also  describes  eases  of 
physical  torture:  parents  burned  their  children 
with  lighted  cigarettes,  scalding  water,  hot 
stoves;  parents  knocked  thetr  childrea  down 
with  their  fists;  some  parents  bent  back  their 
child's  fingers  or  twisted  his  arms,  occaswnally 
until  the  arm  broke;  other  parents  bit  their 
children.  Destmction  of  loved  pets,  often  in 
front  of  the  child,  was  also  noted. 

Frequently,  what  appears  to  be  an  unrelated 
clinical  condition  can,  following  investigation, 
be  found  to  be  a  case  of  child  abuse.  Dine^^ 
reports  a  case  of  a  19-month-old  who  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  on  several  oceastioQS 
over  a  brief  period  oE  time  with  the  presenting 
problems  of  hyperpyrexia,  prolong.^d  sleep, 
convulsii^n  and  cxtrapyram'dai  signs.  On  each 
occasion  the  si^ns  dtsappcitred  by  ihc  second 
or  third  day  in  the  hospital.  Investigation  finally 
revealed  that  the  mother  had  been  fecdin*^  the 
child  p*:rphcna?iiic  (Trilafon)  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  hen  Eiscnstein  ct  aP'  report  a 
ease  of  intestinal  obstruction  due  to  an  intra- 
mural hematoma  of  the  jejunum  which  proved 
to  be  the  result  of  trauma.  They  reviewed  11 
other  eases  of  intramural  hematoma  from  the 


literature  Jiiid  r:ji»;cd  the  question  of  p<Jssible 
wilful  parental  abuse  as  a  possible  etiology* 

Adelson,^'^'  *^  reports  numerous  cases  of 
homicide  which  he  feels  were  varjiints  of  the 
Battered  Child  Syndrome.  In  another  article, 
Adelson**  emphasizes  the  acts  of  omission 
whereby  the  child  is  deprived  of  adequate  nuti'r- 
tion.  He  feels  tliat  these  nets  of  omission  arc 
equally  dangerous  to  the  child's  welfare  and 
that,  because  this  type  of  maltreatment  is  more 
subtle  and  covert,  it  js  more  difKeult  to  dis- 
cover, dia^ose  and  rectify. 

rhjsicul  Dirtgnosis 

H[STORV 

In  obtaining  a  eliiiicaJ  history  front  the  fam- 
ily, one  freqiicnllyj  if  nut  consistenily,  finds  a 
contrast  between  the  history  ftiven  and  tlie  clin- 
ical findings  observed.  For  example,  a  mother 
might  state  that  a  child  rolled  over  in  its  crib 
and  in  so  doing  broke  its  arm  or  fractured  its 
skull.  One  usually  elicits  a  negative  history  of 
trauma.  Failure  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  fractures,  subdural  hematoma, 
failure  to  thrive,  soft  tissue  swellings,  bruising 
or  sudden  death,  should  alert  the  examining 
physician  to  seriously  consider  the  possibility 
of  child  abuse.  Althoijgn  history  of  injury  to 
smaller  children  may  Irequently  be  withheld 
by  their  parents  and  others  deliberately,  in 
some  eases  and  inadvertently  in  others,  the 
history  is  negative  for  trauma  because  the 
informant  h  iruaware  that  ihc  child  has  been 
injured;  e.g.^  if  the  child  wj;;  injured  by  some- 
one else,  or  out  of  the  parents'  presence.  Older 
children  who  have  been  injured  may  not  men- 
tion or  may  deny  the  traumn^  in  the  interest 
of  avoiding  punishment. 

Caffey*'  comments,  *The  pediatrician  sup- 
poses that  he  will  be  given  tlic  full  and  honest 
history  about  all  aspects  of  the  child;  including 
trauma,  and  he  passes  it  by  unless  it  is  pre- 
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scnlt\l  {n  Wtiw  voliinlarily."  lie  IVcls  tlLit  ''This 
t  rainL*ous  supp^iM(ion  h\  the  physician  is  one 
<if  ihc  ijuporliuit  Uclcrrcnts  ii>  early  accurate 
tlijgnfisis  i^f  infantile  nni\  ja\onile  injuries  ami 
.dnise." 

PnvsK\'\T,  Su;n> 

nAiiy  ail  of  liie  miiiis  t^f  sv>rt  lis>ue  or 

hojie  iliseaNC  inay  he  ob^itTve^l:  ahrastous.  con- 
[usions  wilh  peicchiae  ;nKl  eeehyuuiscs.  w^um 
or  swollen  ;ireas.  exlrcjuiiy  \viih  pain  and  Icii- 
tleniess,  deereascti  voluntary  nuKcnieni.  limp- 
ing; or  f:itlurc  to  fv;ir  weiiiiu.  The  swellings 
miiy  be  single  or  multiple  ;ind  m  (lie  case  ol' 
repeated  injuries*  t!ie  swellings  are  found  in 
diflercni  stiitjes  of  evnUuion  and  involution. 
Fcvcr  is  rirely  iiolcd  except  when  it  refleelN  a 
sceondnry  coinphcatiun  <if  the  hat(eriii£:  (e.i;.. 
iuuTUal  blecdinii).  One  may  hnJ  assoeinled 
evidtMiee  of  traunur  heiiKiuiria.  shock.  Viiinit* 
Mii:,  :tta.xiii.  inip:ilrt*tl  visioiu  rupiurcJ  \iseera. 
suhdural  henjaloniii,  rclinal  hejnorrliaLic  or  de- 
tached relina.  l-rct)uciUly  the  cviiination  will 
show  sii^ins  of  traunui  ;U  viaiojis  staiies  of 
healing:  bniislni!.  swelling:,  fractures.  One  may 
also  find  previ<ius  cvidenNV  of  irauiu:K  burns, 
scars,  deformities,  fn  some  y*iuiii:cr  children 
ofte  will  find  sui^igcstioiis  of  faihire  io  ihriw 
whea'  L*va!uatloi7  J'^ills  to  revc^i)  a  metabolic  or 
infectious  clioloi;y. 

It  IS  to  be  rcuicnjix'rcd  that  the  des^rec  of 
injury  is  nt^t  uccN'ss;irtly  rehUed  lo  ilk-  iFiuimatie 
evem.  A  child  rhay  fall  several  flights  without 
utajor  injury.  Other  ehildreu  njay  tlevclop 
sewre  subdural  hematomas  ;ifter  falls  of  two 
or  three  k\  i 

Lauor-\tory 

Laboratory  e valuations  can  not  ^ipcciljeuliy 
tdcKiify  trauniiUie  ioitms  or  rule  out  the  4>tlit*r 
clinical  eomlitions  hein^  consiilorcd  in  the  dif- 
fcrcntial  diiitinosis.    The  traunjatie  oriiiin  of 


bli>iid  in  the  ecrebi»>-'Vpinal  tluid,  ihj  plcmaL^. 
periivinciL  and  peric;adia!  lluidN.  i\a<al  diN- 
cliar^e,  sputum,  urine*  vM'  f^^es  i>  v'bviiUK  wiUi 
a  liiNlory  of  ttuuma.  Ihe  ^  in;c  tin^lL:l^■^,  iiow- 
V\ej-,  in  the  ahSLUiec  of  hiMor\  of  (nuima.  are 
not  diai^nostic  of  (raiiura  hiii  r;iise  the  tjuextion 
of  other  causes,  l5iopN\'  sp/duieiis  taken  from 
irauniatic  Ivsioiis  ti.ue  v>nK  iictiative  vli;iunosTic 
V;dik\  Biopsy  specimens  t.ikeu  fn^ni  i;rowjnL; 
bones  have  been  mislciuliiiu  in  m^iik  cases  of 
tramiui  because.*  the  presence  of  substantial 
ainouJits  ol'  mitotic  lii:urcfi  have  suizeesled  tieo- 
piasm.  rather  (Itart  trauma,  to  ilu*  rmoroscoplst. 

R  \nt<M.ocv 

CnlTey*"  noics  that  ''in  most  tiv^nos  of  the 
body.  radiolo;iic  imdiniis  do  not  dilTercntiate 
traumatic  chaiiues  from  noniraiunatic  ones.  The 
^reat  exceptions  to  this  siaionient  aiv  iinnvini: 
bones,  which,  wlicn  tranmati/cd.  may  disclose 
runcltjsjvc  evidence  of  Uie  trauma  hi  the  ab- 
*  serjce  of  fractures  and  dislocations  '  One  fre- 
qiietUly  fmds  metaphyseal  fractnro.  especially 
at  the  pcriphcr\\  These  fractures  result  frotn 
violence  exerted  about  the  ioinls.  C^tv.^  may  find 
small  fragments  of  bone  actually  torn  with 
their  attached  lici^micntou<  fibcr<  from  the 
metaphysis  (chip  fractures  k  In  early  child- 
hood,  one  may  find  cpiphy<e;d  injury.  In  some 
east^s  one  may  find  lon^  bone  periosteal  pro- 
lifcratiou  (innmiatie  involiK'rums>  whleli  i^ 
appareuily  uiKxplatned  by  die  clillica^  history. 
l,*ir*resli*''  notes.  There  is  a  paucity  of  Shar- 
pcy's  fibers  and  the  pcrjoNicum  is  loosely  nt- 
tacheil  to  the  shaft  e*f  the  bone.  Tu  addition, 
(ht\:jrTf:mtilc  periosteum  is  hi^;hly  vascular  and 
firmly  anchored  to  the  metaphyses  by  dense 
fibrous  extensions.  As  a  result,  a  small  avulsion 
fracture  of  the  nictaphysis  may  produce  a  large 
subperiosteal  hemorrhage.  In  approximately 
two  Weeks  ihiJi  hemorrhai^e  is  absi^rbcdn  the 
eicvated  periosteum  lays  down  nc\c  lumc  uud 
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a  bizarre  cortica)  hyperostosis  is  produced." 
Sinee  hypervitaminosis,  bifantile  eortieal  hyper- 
ostoses, fiyphiliSf  seurvy  and  bone  tumors  are 
far  less  frequently  the  cause  of  periosteal  new 
bone  formation,  trauma  should  alwoys  be  first 
among  the  diagnostic  considerations.  The  nieta* 
physeat  infractions  liave  special  diagnostic  value 
because  tliey  appear  jnimcdhitely  and  ate,  ihcre- 
fore,  immediately  diagnostic  when  early  films 
are  made.  The  traumatic  involucninis  usually 
do  not  appear  before  the  eighth  or  the.  tenth  day 
after  injury.  They  have  special  diagnostic  value; 
when  they  are  present  ia  different  stages  of 
development,  they  indicate  recurrent  liaumatie 
episodes  or  multiple  beatings  ^f  the  child. 
Caffey**  feels  that  'The  prescuce  of  these  meta- 
physeal infractions  and  traumatic  involucrums 
in  otherwise  normal  bones  are  diagnostic  of 
trauma  in  themselves,  even  in  the  absence  of 
history  of  trauma." 

Evidence  of  skeletal  trauma  at  different 
stages  of  healing  is  common.  For  example^ 
overt  fractures  may  be  present  in  other  bones; 
there  may  be  abundant  and  active  but  ^vclN 
calsified  subperiosteal  reaction!;  with  ^videnl[lg 
from  the  shaft  towards  one  end  of  the  bone; 
one  Or  more  bones  may  demonstrate  distinctly 
thickened  corticies,  residuals  or  pteviously 
healed  periosteal  reactions. 

Skull  fractures  and  subdural  hematoma  are 
frequently  associated  with  purposeful  injury; 
thus,  if  one  finds  fractures  of  long  bones,  espc- 
ciaUy  involving  the  metaphysis,  one  should  sur- 
vey  the  other  bones  and  obtain  films  of  the 
skull.  Conversely^  if  one  finds  a  skull  fracture 
in  a  child,  one  should  consider  doing  ^Jong 
bone  survey. 

In  the  1965  Howland  Award  Address,  Caf- 
fey*=  warned  that  '*Even  classical  radiographic 
changes  of  trauma  in  the  bones  tclLnothing  of 
the  person  who  abused  the  child  or  how  it 
was  abused.  Radiographfc  changes  alone>  there- 


tore,  never  warrant  the  accusation  by  the  radi- 
ologist, pediatrician,  or  social  worker  that  a 
specific  person  or  persons  arc  responsible  for 
the  injury  ."  .  .  tho.  radiologist,  howcvf^r,  can 
always  state  with  full  confidence  that  the  child 
has  suffercti  from  mechanical  injury  when  these 
telltale  radiographic  chanpt?s  ;ire  present^  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  history  of  trauma.^' 

DlFFERt:NTlAl.  DIAGNOSIS 

When  thi;  hiiiory  of  injury  is  elcar>  the  signs 
of  trauma  are  ininicdi^itely  attributed  by  the 
doctor  to  injury.  However,  these  same  clinical 
signs,  in  the  absence  of  liJStor>'  of  injury^  be- 
come deep  diaf/iostic  jtuzzlc!;  for  they  raise 
the  question  of  all  of  thn  iiontranniatic  diseasc^s 
which  produce  physical  signs.  Fever  is  common 
after  internal  bleeding  and,  falsely,  this  may 
suggest  infections.  Convulsions  which  follow 
known  injury  ara  .immediately  attributed  to 
subdural  hematoma  or  cerebral  lacerations  but 
the  .same  convulsions,  in  the  absence  of  history 
of  injury,  suggest  first  brain  tnmor  or,  in  the 
case  of  associated  fever,  sonic  kind  of  menin- 
goencephalitis. 

Scurvy  also  produces  Inrge  calcifying  sub- 
pcriostenl  hemorrhages  due  to  trauma;  however, 
scurvy  is  a  systematic  discJtse  in  which  all  of 
the  bones  show  the  generalized  osteoporosi;; 
associated  wirh  the  disease..  Vitamin  C  content 
o{  the  blood  is  normal  with  abused  children. 
.  Syphilis  in  (he  first  months  of  life  can  result 
in  metaphyseal  and  periosteal  lesions  simitar 
to  those  under  discussion;  howevicr,  the  lx>ne 
lesions  of  syphilis  tend  to  be  !;ymmetrical  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  other  stigmata  of 
the  disease.  Multiple  lytic  areas  are  often  seen^ 
The  STS  is  useful  in  establishing  this  diag- 
nosis. 

Osteo^encxl^  imperfecta  a]so  has  bony 
changes  which  may  be  confused  with  those  dtie 
to  trauma;  hut,  ii  too  is  a  gencrali;:ed  disease 
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antl  o\'jdciK'c  o{  Uic  tlisoi\lcr  should  be  pa'sciif 
lit  tlic  hows  iillicr  lliosc  ir:mnKiii/cil. 

I:\vn  ill  skull  fractures,  \\k  mosaic  i^ssilicaUoii 
f)a(tcm  of  the  L-ranial  vault,  cliarucicristtc  of 
\islccii;i diesis  impcrfccla.  is  not  seen  in  iib\isc<i 
chiklrcn.  Fniciurcs  of  osk'oi;o»iesis  imperfecta 
connnotily  of  ilic  sluifis:  in  ilie  ahiisctl  chik! 
it  is  ill  the  inetapli\>eul  reiiinns.  liltie  selerae. 
skeletal  ilefonniiii^s  and  fariiily  liistnry  wilt 
assist  in  estabilsliiiitt  the  di:i<tJH>sf$. 

tufiUtdfr  wrdcat  hypi'riy\Uy\i\  produces  dia- 
pliy.'^'al  lesii>iis:  however,  the  [ni-taphyse^il 
lesions  of  unrcei\i;iii/cd  uaiinia  serve  to  dilTer- 
entiatc  the  two  eondiiioiu.  '[  he  eharncceristic 
jiiandibu]<ir  invoLvcuicnt  of  infanCtIc  cortical 
hyperostosis  docs  not  occur  following  trauma, 
although  an  obvious  mandibular  fracture  may 
be  produced. 

Pyogenic  'osteomyelitis  usually  produces 
frank  bone  destruction  with  involucrum  and 
sequestrum  formation;  these  arc  not  seen  in 
unsuspected  trauma. 

Tuhvrctdosis  of  bone  also  is  destructive.  The 
luberciifin  test  helps  to  dilTcrcntiatc  this  dis- 
ease* 

Leukemia  ami  metastatic  neophtsmx  bear  no 
resemblance  to  unsuspected  trauma.  Prwutry 
tume  neoplasms  arc  almost  nnheard  of  in  Tins 
aize  ijiruup. 

(.)lhcr  disease  proeesses  which  produce  bone  * 
ehange.1  may  be  considered:  Mo^hI  dyscrasi;i, 
rickets,  congenital  hip  disease,  [lolioriiyclitis. 
Lalioralory  stnthes  assist  in  dilTcrcntiaiini!  these 
entities. 

The  radiologic  manifestations  of^traunui  ;ire' 
spedric.  The  metaphyseal  lesions,  hi  particular, 
occur  itt  no  oilier  known  dlscnse.  Gw'inn^''  feels 
that  'The  presence  of  tranmatic  ch:mgcs  in 
several  U>ciUions  and  in  difTerent  stages  of 
healing  is  judicative  of  repeated  episodes  of 
trauma  and  is  a  siue  qua  now  for  the  roeiitgenu- 
grapliic  vliaiitiosis." 


I.Vsiit^Ks  uv  I'nv^irAi,  l>iA*,Nosis 

1"hc  dantJer  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  of 
child  abuse  is  in  jnaking  an  inciSrrcci  diagnosii;, 
I1ic  fiiajor  eiiiphasi'i  has  bccji  iu  heitig  alert  to 
the  jusiisibilitv  of  willful  injury;  but.  the  prob- 
lem of  missing  a  ease  of  cliild  abuse  is  equally 
mulched  by  the  danger  of  incorrectly  labeling 
a  case  of  child  abuse.  A  child,  after  an  otxlinary 
slap  or  push  by  a  parent,  bent  on  only  normal 
pnnishincnt.  may  be  propelled  against  (he  sharp 
cdjzc  uf  nimble  or  bed  and  this  secondary 
injury  which  the  |T;ircni  did  mit  intend  may 
iiuhice  fatal  laceration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
brain,  tear  the  communieating  veins  to  pro- 
duce fatal  subdural  bleeding.  The  use  of  reason- 
able and  usually  safe  force  in  the  punishment 
of  a  child  by  parents  may  produce  uninten- 
tional secondary  injuries  which  arc  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal;  and  the  innocent  parent  may 
suddenly  find  himself  in  the  toils  of  the  law 
charged  with  ehild  abuse  or  even  murder  ^vhcn 
he  actually  set  out  to  correer  the  ehild  by  mod- 
erate or  mild  punishment. 

In  some  cases  the  difficulty  isjn  dctcrntiriing 
what  is  reasonable  and  safe  punishment;  this 
is  a  legal  issue  still  to  be  resolved. 

I'sycliological  Clutntcterifstic^ 
Tiir  Pamily 

Parents  who  inllict  physical  abuse  on  Uieir 
children  are  not  necessarily  from  the  lower 
socioecotiontic  classes.  Many  arc  niiiklle  class 
and  self-supporting,  with  wcll-ke)n  homes. 
MerrilP  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  1 15 
families  in  his  study  had  lived  in  their  com- 
munities for  years  and  had  not  moved  about 
extensively.  These  families  did  not  show  great 
integration  in  their  coininunitieSj  as  evidenced 
by  few  group  associations.  The  families  were 
found  to  be  not  fully  accepted  within  their 
conniiunities.  Ninety  percent  of  the  families 
were  found  to  have  serious  social  prublems. 
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marital  discord,  financial  difficulty,  other  fninily 
conflias,  faulty  community  rckitioiiships.  In 
slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  the  families, 
premarital  eoneeption  had  oceurred^  These 
families  had  many  problems  at  the  time  of 
marriage  and  by  the  time  the  abuse  oeeurred, 
thes;c  prubtems  had  multiplied  and  intensified. 
In  a  study  at  Children's  Hospital  of  Pitts- 
burgh/^ certain  general  fan>ily  characteristics 
were  observed;  (1)  the  adults  showed  impul- 
sive behavior  in  arem  other  than  child  care; 
(2)  the  marital  histories  rcvc^ilcd  an  umtsual 
degree  of  instability*  some  parents  had  never 
been  legally  married  or,  if  married,  divorce  or 
separalitm  was  comnnvn;  and  (3)  where  i.ifnr- 
mation  was  available,  the  adults  had  been  sub- 
jected in  early  life  to  emotional  deprivntioiis, 
such  3S  extreme  rejection  or  overt  hostility. 

The  Abusing  Parent 

Merrill^-^  noted  three  distinct  clusters  of  per- 
sonality characteristics  in  the  parents  studied. 
The  first  group  showed  characteristics  of  lios- 
tility  and  aggressiveness,  with  the  appearance 
of  being  continually  angry  at  someone  or  some- 
thing. This  was  not  a  controlled  anger  and  was 
continually  with  them.  The  angry  feelings 
seemed  to  stem  from  conflicts  within  the 
mothers  themselves,  and  with  the  only  stimu- 
lation needed  for  a  direct  expression  of  this 
being  the  normal  difficulties  most  mothers  ex- 
perience daily.  The  second  group  could  be  iden- 
tified by  personality  characteristics  of  rigidity, 
com  puis  iveness  and  lack  of  warmth-  There 
were  marked  child  rejection  attitudes  among 
many  mothers  in  this  group;  this  was  evidenced 
by  their  primary  ctmccrn  with  their  own  pleas- 
ures and  by  inability  to  feel  love  and  protec- 
tiveness  toward  their  children.  A  third  group 
of  parents  showed  strong  feelings  of  passivity 
and  dependency.  These  parents  competed  with 
their  children  for  the  love  and  attention  of 


their  spouses.  Merrill  also  noted  a  group  which 
included  a  significant  number  of  abusing  fathci'.s 
whi')  were  fully  or  partially  imablc  to  support 
their  families  dua..to  a  physical  disability  of 
some  degree.  In  most  of  these  siliiatioiis  the 
mothers  were  supporting  and  the  fathers  stayed 
at.horne  acting  as  a  mother  figure. 

Morris  and  Gould*"  feel  that  the  neglecting 
or  i^allcring  parent  is  involved  in  role  reversals 
involving  many  rolcs.  They  note;  "To  the  cur- 
rent parent,  the.  child  appears  as  the  original 
parent  in  all  that  parents  mnli^JK  primitive 
mcanines  and  blighted  hopes;  .  .  .  From  birth, 
b;jb;es  arc  perceived  by  thcso  parents  as  having 
adult  powerb  for  deliberately  \lisplcnsing  or 
judging  and  ;ippcar  to  be  as  iinsalisfying  and 
unsiitisfiablc  to  the  current  parent  as  were  their 
orii^jnal  part^nls.  The  natural  dependency  of 
babies  reinforces  the  projected  image  of  the 
original  parents  who  demanded,  who  could  not 
be  satisfied^  and  who  did  not  satisfy  the  current 
parent/* 

Mofris  ct  aP*  compare  the  typical  reactions 
and  attitudes  of  protective  parents  to  children's 
injuries  w:ith  the  typical  reactions  and  attitudes 
of  neglecting,  battering  parents-  In  so  doing 
they  offer,  useful  general  guides  one  might  use 
in  evaluating  parents  of  suspected  child  abuse 
cases.  The  typical  reactions  and  attitudes  of 
protective  parent,s  to  children's  injuries  are 
noted  to  be;  (1)  voluble  and  spontaneous  in 
reporting  dtUriils  of  a  child's  illness  or  injury; 
(2)  show  concern  about  the  degree  of  the 
damage;  (3)  show  concern  about  treatment; 
(4)  show  concern  about  the  possibility  of  resi- 
dual damage;  (5)  exhibit  a  sense  of  guilt;  ih},*; 
guilt  and  remorse  is  frequently  found  even 
when  the  parent  has  had  no  part  in  the  child's 
injury;  (6)  fisk  many  questions  regarding  the 
prognosis  of  the  child's  condition;  (7)  have 
difficulty  in  detaching  from  the  child  on  adniis- 
s'lon;  (8)  attcjnpt  rc5:titntion  thronsirfrcqucnt 
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islis,  Un\,  iiifu  :tiKl  apoln^ics  to  ilio  cliikl; 
ask  tutcstions  aixuJl  ^IivlIimixv  tLitc;  {!()) 
;iik  L[ik"Sliniis  itgiirtlinn  fiillow-up  cart-;  (II) 
identify  witli  ilic  cliDJ's  feelings,  fiotli  p[iysic;il 
and  emotional;  (12)  arc  positively  rcUitcd  to 
tiiu  eliild.  lypieal  attiuitles  and  reiielions  of 
ncgleetinii,  biUterrn^  piirciils  ;irc  noted  lo  lie: 
(I)  Jo  not  volunteer  information  about  tiw 
ehikVs  illness  or  injury;  (2)  arc  cva^iive  or 
eoniradiet  (iieinse)vcs  regarding  tlic  circum- 
stances under  whieli.ihe  ciiiurs  condition  oc- 
curred;  (3)  show  irrit;)tion  at  being  risked  about 
Hie  deveU>pniej»l  of  the  eliitds  symptoms;  (4) 
arc  criiieal  nf  the  child  and  :nigry  ^vjtb  hint  for 
being  injured;  (5 )  give  no  indications  of  feeling 
guiM  or  remorse  regarding  the  child's  condition; 
(6)  show  no  concern  about  the  injury;  (7) 
show  no  concern  about  ilic  trcntnient;  (8) 
show  no  concern  about  the  prognosis;  (9)  often 
disappenr  from  the  hospital  during  cxaminn- 
tion  or  shortly  after  admission;  (10)  tend  not 
to  visit  the  child  in  the  hospital;  (11)  seldom 
touch  the  child  or  look  at  the  child;  (12)  do 
not  involve  tlicmselves  in  the  child's  care  in  the 
hospital;  (13)  do  not  inquire  about  the  dis- 
charge  date;  (14)  do  not  ask  about  follow-up 
care;  (15)  act  iis  though  the  child's  injuries 
arc  an  assault  on  them;  (16)  fail  to  respond 
to  the  child  or  respond  inappropriately;  (17) 
give  no  indication  ^.tf  ljnving  any  pcrei^ption  of 
how  a  child  could  feci  physically  or  emotion- 
ally; and  (18)  eonsisiently  criticize  ihc  child. 

TitE  Anusrn  Child 

Milowe  and  Lourie^^  feel  thai  in  sonic  cases 
of  child  abuse,  defects  in  the  child  can  act  as 
;i  precipitating  factor,  particularly  those  de- 
lects which  lead  to  lack  of  responsiveness  or 
other  irritating  reactions  creating  frustration 
in  tlic  parent.  They  also  feel  that  there  might 
be  factors  in  the  personality  development  of 
some  children  leading  to  the  child*s  inviting 


ullk'rs  lo  hurl  hijn  or  to  Imrtifig  himself,  i.c.> 
a  ''hurt  and  be  iiurt"  relationship  p;ifrcrn>  In 
another  repnrt>  Milowv''  ntnes  that  ;i  sniiiU 
percetilage  of  ;^btiscd  children  are  ittypieally 
dilhcitlt.  are  initating  childjcn,  mhiic  wiih  a 
particularly  grating  4juality  lo  the  crying.  He 
also  notes  that  some  of  theve  children  get  bat- 
tered m  sequential  foster  home  placements 
where  no  other  child  has  ever  been  battered. 

Morris  ei  aP"^  compare  some  typieaT  forms 
of  behavior  of  well-nurtured  children  in  a  hos- 
pitiil  with  some  iypie;il  fornjs  of  behavior  of 
nci;Iecte^l  and  baHcred  ehitdren  in  the  hospital. 
As  with  tlic  coinparisoiv  of  parents,  die  dilTcr- 
ences  arc  useful  general  iiuides  one  might  use 
in  evaluating  suspected  child  abuse  cases.  Typ- 
ical forms  oE  behiwior  of  well-tiuriurcd  children 
in  tlidiospital  arc  noted  to  be:  (I)  cling  to 
parents  when  they  arc  brought  in;  (2)  turn 
lo  their .  parents  lor  assurance;  (3)  turn  to 
their  parents  fur  comfort  during  and  after  ex- 
amination and  treatment;  (4)  consistently  show 
by  words  and  action  that  tliey  want  their 
parents  and  want  to  go  home;  (5)  are  reassured 
by  their  parents*  visits.  Typical  forms  of  be- 
havior of  neglected  and  battered  children  in 
the  hospital  arc  noted  to  be:  (1)  cry  hopelessly 
under  ireaimeat  and  exanunation;  (2)  cry  very 
lildc  in  general;  (3)  4I0  not  look  to  parents  for 
assurance;  (4)  show  no  real  expectation  of 
being  comforted;  (5)  iire  wim  of  physical  con- 
tact initi;ucd  by  parents  or  anyone  else;  (d) 
are  apprehensive  when  other  children  crv  and 
wakh  diem  with  curiosity;  (7)  become  apprC^ 
liensivc  when  adults  iipprinich  .stnne  other  cry- 
ing child;  (S)  seem  to  seck  safety  in  sizing  up 
the  situation,  rather  than  in  their  parents;  (9) 
arc  consistently  on  the  alert  tor  danger;  (10) 
are  consistently  asking  in  words  and  through 
their  actions  /hat  will  happen  next;  (II)  ask. 
"When  am  J  going  home?"  or  announce.  'Tm 
nol  going  home,**  rather  than  crying  *'I  want 
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to  go  home;**  (12)  assume  a  flat  "poker  lace*' 
when  discharged  home  or  when  di^harge  is 
mentioned. 

The  Physician 

Kcnipe  et  aF  note  that  ''Physicians  have 
great  difTtculty  both  in  believing  that  parents 
coutd  have  attacked  their  children  and  in  un- 
dertaking the  essential  questioning  of  parents 
on  this  subject.  Many  physicians  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  such  an  attack  could  have  oc- 
cumd  and  they  altcinpt  lo  obliterate  such  sus- 
picion from  their  minds,  even  in  the  face  of 
obvioui  circumstantiul  evidence  "  Tlie  author/ 
in  surveying  the  physicians  in  one  metropolitan 
area  during  1966,  noted  that  one  in  five  physi- 
cians surveyed  reported  that  they  rarely  or 
never  considered  child  abuse  on  seeing  an 
injured  childr  In  addition,  the  survey  revealed 
that  one  in  six  physicians  mistakenly  had  not 
considered  child  abuse  in  cases  that  they  had 
seen  in  the  past;  one  in  two  physicians  did  not 
kmjw  the  correct  procedure  to  follow  in  their 
community;  one  in  three  .physicians  did  not 
know  what  follow-up  procedures  were  used; 
and  one  in  four  physicians  stated  that  they 
would  not  report  a  case  of  suspected  Child 
Abuse  Syndrome  even  with  legal  protection. 
These  physicians  were  concerned  that  their 
evidence  would  not  stand  up  in  court,  that 
the  legal  time  lost  in  coitrt  proceedings  was 
loo  lengthy,  or  that  there  were  implications  to 
their  practice  by  reporting  a  suspected  case. 
In  general,  this  survey  suggests  that  some  phy- 
sicians have  difficulty  admitting  that  such  an 
entity  could  exist  and  hesitate  to  follow  through 
on  a  suspicion  of  child  abtisCr  The  study  also 
suggests  that  many  physicians  do  not  report 
a  suspected  case  of  child  abuse  because  of 
past'  experience  or  frustrations  encountered 
when  dealing,  with  community  or  legal 
agencies. 


Confiet|iioiices  of  Child  Abuse 

One  of  ihc  most  critical  consequences  of 
child  abuse  is  thai  if  llie  ca.sc  is  not  suspected 
and  reported  and  it  the  community  follow-up 
is  not  initiated,  the  child  may  return  with  re- 
current injuries,  perhaps  Anally  coming  to  a 
hospital  dead  on  arrival  or  dying  shortly  after 
admission,  Tn  addition,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  children  bccoinc  lame,  menially  retarded, 
blind  or  show  other  evidence  of  permanent 
physical  damage.  In  a  survey  by  Elmer*  of  50 
discs  (if  abtiscd  children,  f;ev(ui  died  and  seven 
received  serious  physical  defects  of  whom  four 
were  permanently  crip^iled. 

Of  equal  coiTCcrit  is  the  psychological  conse- 
quence of  child  abuse.  The  manner  in  which 
the  physical  abuse  will  be  refiecled  psycholog- 
iciilly  depends  on  the  child\s  emotional  make- 
up, the  age  at  the  time  of  the  abuse,  the  re- 
sources of  the  child  (psycliological  defenses 
and  rc£tittttive  ability),  and  other  factor;;  not 
yet  clearly  investigated.  Curtis**  expressed, con- 
cern that  "the  probable  tendency  of  children 
so  treated  (is)  to  become  tomorrow's  murder- 
ers .ind  perpetrators  of  other  crimes  of  violence, 
if  they  survive.**  Curtis  theorized  that  children 
so  treated  should  Imve  an  unusual  degree  . of 
hostility  toward  parents  and  toward  the  world 
in  general.  The  controlled  channeling  of  this 
hostility  into  nondestructive  avenues  of  release 
would  pose  a  problem  both  for  the  child  and 
for  society.  In  addition,  ihc  child  would  be 
prc^scnted  with  parental  objects  for  identifica- 
tion who  provided  an  example  of  the  dcstmc-^ 
tivc  and  relatively  uncontrolled  release  of  hos- 
tile aggression.  Duncan  ct  al'^  studied  six  male 
adult  prisoners  convicted  of  first  degree  murder; 
all  were  of  middle  class  Timilics  of  good  social 
standing.  Four  case  histories  showed  continu- 
ous remorseless  brutality  suffered  during  child- 
hood at  the  hands  of  one  parent  in  the  face  of 
compliant  acqnicscence  of  the  other.  The  re- 
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.i:ivt  no  k  hiMi  1 1  trt  ^Lt  >!  \  \\.\^,  ,\\  i|]a1>k'.  I\ismmi 

.ukI  SU  iiilullv]     ^hJtlix 'l.  c.  'fil        s  \v)io  Ihiil 

\\;\s  a  iiv'jT  liJ^liUV  ^'1  li^tl^>Ui;il  brnUil  IwiliiiL: 
U\  A  )vuviu  :md  in  tliicc  i\iM  s  Hick*  u:is  a 
susfii'ck^l  liislojy  of  ahiisc. 

Altluui^li  lljc  diijd  u  lm  aniK's  to  ilic*  ItOspttal 
ilcad  iir  u'lio  tlk^s  slujrtly  ni  ter  ailiniNSii^i  c rentes 
tlic  most  altcntiori  in  the  indtcal  anil  lay  press, 
there  are  many  ninrc  ehlltlren  wlio  leave  the 
lio.spital  with  physical  JisuMlities  nr  rcsiJtial 
mental  "^rclardation  and  others  wlio  leave  tlie 
hospital  With  psydiological  disabilities  wliich 
may  resiriet  the  eliiUrs  development  and  may 
lead  him  to  hoenrne  the  haltortii!;  parent  of 
tcnnorrow.  By  treating  tlie  syndronw:  as  soon 
a*i  it  is  suspected,  one  not  only  prevents  jios- 
sihlc  permanent  injury  iir  death  of  the  child, 
hut  one  also  niuy.hreuk  the  *Violenee  breeds 
viiileiiee"  cycle. 

Child  Abuse  l/Aws 

As  of  June  1,  1967,  50  states,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  District  oi  Columbia  have 
statutes  on  child  abuse,  with  legislation  pend- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1*J62,  the  Children's 
Division  of  the  American  Pfomanc  ^  Society 
ininated  :i  stiuly  of  die  child  abuse  problem  in 
America/''  Bas^d  on  the  lindinjis  of  the  study, 
an  Ailvjsory  Committee  to  the  Children  s  Divi- 
siiiiL  endorsed  mandatory  reportinn  of  suspected 
inllicted  injuries  on  children.  In  1963,  the 
diildr^Mrs  Bureau  of  tlie  IVpartmerit  of  I  Icallli. 
r.Mueaiiy^n  nikl  Welfare  proj^osed  model  Ictiis- 
latioji  on  reportint'  the  case  ol'  titc  physically 
abused  chihL  '  This  mtulel  act  has  several  basic 
features:  (I)  it  leomnncnds  ivptirtini:  by 
physicians  or  institutions  of  any  c;ise  in  wlvch 
rj'LTe  is  reaNOJtable  cause  lo  suspect  a  battered 
chikl;  (2)  it  suy^esu  [iroeedures  for  this  re- 
pt*i  tini;;  i  3  )-  it  jiro vales  imumnity  from  TnthilHy 


f*M-  I  he  ph>sii'taa.  ^  m  a  eM,i!4fslies  i^^>l  uealu  i 
Mie  ph\sieiati  p.Hun'  |i*i\ile'.-  or  []u  U\\^h:u\i\ 
wife  pji\ile!Lie  c-m  1\  a  !'H«iind  loi  e\k*luJu>j, 
eviilenee  if  ilie  ^\^\:\  so  ^houses;  <  >  Ml  slates 
that  anvone  not  repiutiiij:  a  su^peeieil  euse  of 
:i  battered  child  uonld  be  i^uilty  ot  a  misde- 
meanor Many  states  in  addition  lta\;'  initiated 
a  central  registJy  by  whicii  any  palieiil  sus- 
pected of  ehild  abuse  is  reeoriled  on  a  lile 
whicli  is  available  to  ever\  physician.  This 
Central  reiiistry  helps  to  pick  up  those  children 
who  are  brought  to  OiU'erent  hospitals  or  dif- 
ferent physicians  with  each  injury  and,  ttiere- 
forc,  arc  not  picked  up  as  recurrent  cliild  abuse 
cases. 

l^rom  the  beginniui;,  dk\  niedicaU  Ictial  and 
social  work  professions  have  been  ew^ieemod 
with  the  elTectivcncss  of  sueh  a  law.  Rinehart 
and  Hlmcr'-  feel  that  tlie  law's  concentration 
on  the  one  child  seen  by  the  doctor  failed  to 
mention  possible  dangers  to  other  children  in 
the  lioitsehokl.  In  addition*  they  emphasized 
concern  that  the  law  might  increase  hazards 
for  the  injured  ehild  in  that  the  publicity  ac- 
corded til  a  mandatory  reporting  law  could 
rc^iult  in  fewer  injured  children  being  brought 
to  the  doctor.  Finally^  they  questioned  the 
soundness  of  the  suggested  language  of  tlic  law 
which  appeared  to  recommend  the  police  as 
the  appropriate  atieney  to  receive  reports  of 
the  alleged  child  abuse. 

The  Clenerai  t\nmsel  of  ilie  Amencan  Med- 
ical AsMViaiion  ex[>ressed  concern  over  the  new 
legislation  in  April.  1964/-=  The  major  con- 
cerns noted  were  (1)  that  legislation  should 
infer  immunity  ivom  litigation  and  damage^  not 
only  on  physicians*  but  also  on  lawyers,  mirscs> 
stwial  workers,  and  others  who  seek  lo  protect 
ahu.sed  children  by  reporting:  (2)  tliat  com- 
pellini;  the  physieian  alone-  m  report  singles 
him  out  imwisely  or  eauses  lite  pareni  or  iiuar- 
dian.  for  his  own  proiection*  to  put  oil  seeking 
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iiiC4lical  care;  Mti  (3)  that  ntanJakiry  report- 
ing  in  and  of  itself  will  not  eradicate  undtj- 
siraWe  social  conduL^t.  The  ConimillCc  on  the 
Infant  and  Prc-School  Child  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  recently  stated,  '^Manr. 
datory  reporting  by  physicians  of  suspected 
cases  of  child  abuse  is  justified  and  that  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose  should  be  primarily  of 
a  protective  rather  than  a  punitive  nature/*^* 
There  is  concern  that  publicity  on  child 
abuse  and  the  mandatory  reporting  laws  could 
have  a  negative  effect.  Parents  who  accident- 
ally injure  their  child  or  who  do  not  know 
how  an  injury  occurred  misht  delay  or  avoid 
seeking!  medical  help  for  fear  that  they  will  be 
labeled  "child  abusers/' 

Paulson",  reviewed  the  le^stative  history  of 
the  child  cLbiise  reporting  laws  and  expressed 
concerns  about  the  future: 

"Many  supporters  of  child  abuse  report- 
ing legislation  viewed  enactment  :»s  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  network  of 
child  protective  services.  The  services  are 
needed,  but  are  by  no  means  universally 
available  ,  <  *  Existing  statutes  will  require 
additional  appropriations  for  expanding 
children  protective  services  (for)  as  child 
abuse   reporting  legislation    (becomes ) 
effective,  it  will  add  to  the  existing  over- 
burdened case  load  of  the  agencies  " 
He  concluded,  **To  be  a  wise  program  for 
action,  it  should  evolve  on  a  solid  basis  of 
medical,  psychiatric  and  social  research.  Legis- 
lation should  be  formulated  only  after  pro- 
posals are  fully  examined  by  a  partnership  of 
individuals,  voluntary  associations  ^nd  state 
govern iftent.*^  Paulson,^''  in  a  study  of  the  legal 
protections  against  child  abuse,  again  expressed 
concern  with  reporting  laws: 

"Reporting  is,  of  course,  not  enough. 
After  a  report  is  made^  something  has  to 
happen.  A  multidisciplinary  network  of 


proti?clion  needs  to  bc'devcloped  in  each 
conintLLnily  to  implement  tlw  good  inten- 
.  tioiisof  tlic  law, , . ,  The  legislatures  which 
require  reporting  but  do  not  provide  the 
means  for  funhcr  protective  action  ^leludc 
themselves  and  neglect  children." 
The  author'  following  a  survey  of  physicians 
in  one  metropolitan  area,  conchtded  that, 
"Methods  of  communication  from  medical  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  from  government 
and  community  agencies  have  not  been  com- 
pletely cfTcoivc  in  familiarizing  i\\e  physicians 
in  the  metropolitan  area  with  the  battered  child 
syndrome  or  with  the  comimmiiy  procedures  to 
be  used  for  rrporling.  Child  abuse  laws  wilt  not 
be  enough  until  these  lines  of  communication 
are  improved.  There  arc  several  areas  of  re- 
sistance which  inhibit  some  physicians  from 
reporting  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse.  A 
need  exists  to  further  educate  physicians,  to 
clarify  many  basic  terms  and  concepts  and  to 
define  the  responsibility  and  limitations  of  the 
individuals  and  agencies  involved  in  cases  of 
child  abuse  (e,g,,  physician,  child  welfare 
agency,  child  protective  service,  police,  juve- 
nile court  and  criminal  court),'' 

Community  iVocedures 

In  general  there  are  three  different  types  of 
community  approaches  to  the  problem  of  c})i|4 
abuse  in  this  country.  The  protective  services 
program  involves  a  sociaV  service  Representa- 
tive who  goes  to  the  family  of  the  child  sus- 
pected of  nbuse  and  evaluates  the  situation 
offering  what  as«;istance  migbt  be  needed-  The 
social  agency  representative  says,  in  essence,, 
to  the  family,  "Your  child  has  been  injured. 
This  suggests  that  there  is  a  family  difficulty* 
May  we  be  of  help  to  you  in  working  out  the 
family  problem?"  I£  the  child  is  in  danger,  the 
social  agency  representative  may  obtain  a  court 
action  to  remove  the  child  from  the  family; 
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lio\v\'\t  j.  'ik  tn;ij^>r  t  tn]llT:l.^J^  is  hi  iK  lpia;^  tlit: 
IjTiiih  ,\\\{\  imi  in  lik-  juiviu.  In 

M»itic  ca>r^  ituic  ^'^i  \-  oi^i.wiau:  a  o>iJil 
at'liiM,  tillk-  \vltKrt  r:i!,i!  lo 

iIk'  cliiM. 

AiU'lIki  1  i'iuiMnniT\  ,i|>jnnHuh  ii|Vr,iU"*» 
ilirou^ili  the  jMjiivc  dc[Kinnk^iit,  Here  a  a-piv- 

family  first.  AUlioiii'li  tlio  od'kvr  is  iiitLTcstcJ 
in  cvaluatinti  iIil*  situation  and  prolCL'lijij;  ilw 
ciiiUl.  iniifiirni  or  politv  hadiic  may  nuikc 
itic  parc'iKs  dctcilvivc  aikl  ^^tlL'n  nia\  icMilt  in 
their  bciwv.  Ic>?»  rcLVplive  i*>  MK'ial  Si.*r\tcc  aNsi^t- 
aiiL'c  M  a  later  ilatc.  Ttic  poiWc  dcpartrncut. 
iiltcr  its  cvalii;iiiiuk  nuiy  dircelly  remove  ilu* 
child  or  nviy  require  a  court  order,  dcpcndinj: 
on  tfic  annjiiniiity  proectlare.  Sot'ial  service 
aLiency  participation  may  ;iiso  be  req'jcstcd. 
Since  the  police  department  is  the  only  24-lioiir 
service  available  in  all  eomniunhics,  the  model 
Ljvvs  ha\e  recninmendal  the  police  as  the  hest 
reporting  asient.'  ''- 

A  tliird  iipproaeh  is  the  combined  use  of 
police  and  social  sprvice  agency  personnel  in 
which  Representativ  es  from  each  to  the  home 
together,  each  evaluating  his  particular  area  of 
concern;  however,  each  presenting  himself  as 
a  reprcscntati\"c  of  the  community  who  wishes 
to  help  the  family  with  Us  difJieulties. 

The  author  feels  that  die  best  approacli  is 
a  form  of  the  social  sci  vice  approach  in  which 
ific  major  goals  arc  lo  pnnect  the  child  and 
lo  assiN^  the  lamily  in  making  iinc  of  whatever 
cojiirnuniy  faciiitic>  ii  may  nccil  After  eval- 
uating the  parent  *n  parenis.  appro[>riatc  action 
can  be  initiated.  Sotue  pari^nis  ntay  need  s(ieial 
or  psychiatric  help,  mmik*  parenis  may  ikTil 
liospilali/ati*in,  other  parents  may  need  crim- 
inal court  action.  Penalizing  liic  parent  or  plac- 
ing ilie  parent  in  jail  docs  noi  help  the  problem: 
in  fact,  in  many  cases  it  may  complicate  the 
problem  by  depriving  tlie  family  of  the  wage 


earner  or  h\  icMh'nng  the  muihek  dms  crc.ih 
ing  even  gr ealei  di1rnjlli^Ml^  of  fajn:ly  life  ajid 
cicaling  the  need  lor  a  \a;iciy  of  e*Mnjnmuty 
ser\iees»  such  as  pubhc  asM^lanee,  lostei'  lumic 
[ilaccjtient,  hometu.tkcr  *.er\icc  or  other  MUp- 
ponivc  jucasiircs.  It  in  I'lU  that  tlu  Jirsi  ta^k 
is  to  pnUeel  the  ciuld.  I'ollovvirig  this  the  jnajor 
om[)hasiN  sh<ujkl  be  in  /lelpijig  to  fnirdmi/e  the 
fajuily  or  intrapsychic  s;rcs>  wliieh  created  the 
ballct  ing  need.  I3y  olfering  help  and  not  prosc- 
eniion,  the  parents  wih  be  tiiore  available  to 
look  at  the  fatnily  dillicultics  iind  to  accept 
conuiiunity  assistatice  hi  coping  with  the  difh- 
cnliies. 

Regardless  of  the  cojutiuinity  approach* 
problems  exist  in  dcliniiig  terms,  in  determin- 
ing the  role,  of  cojniminily  agencies,  and  in 
deciding  when  a  eomninnity  agency  should 
intervene  in  a  family  crisis. 

Cheney, in  discussinj:  the  legal  problems 
of  providing  protective  services,  focuses  on  such 
problems.  Me  tpiest'ons  the  dcfmilion  i>f 
"neglect": 

'"Neglect"  ,  .  .  is  a  eonccpi  which  permils 
no  degree  of  evrtainty,  either  in  legal  defi- 
tioas  or  social  application  .  . .  Most  neglect 
statutes  . .  .  define  the  conditions  on  which 
tliL"  Stale  may  act  (using)  standards  (that) 
du  no  more  than  import  vague  subjective 
k'sis  into  a  le^al  criterion- 
Ik  also  questions  the  spectrum  *»f  clinical 
*ir  social  siliutions  which  could  lit  withiti  cer- 
tain basic  delhiilions.  and  lie  wonilers  where 
professional  jiioups  slmukl  ilraw  the  line.  I'tu 
example,  at  what  degree  of  family  tlcteriora-^ 
tion  is  iiitcrvciition  by  a  soeial  agency  lo  take 
pliice?  C'heney  raises  the  i[ueslion  of  (he  pos- 
sible eontiimuni  of  situations  iJi  which  the  (crtii 
"'iiciilect''  could  be  used.  Js  ciuotiotial  and 
social  neglect  the  same  as  physical  neglect? 
lie  feels  that  before  emotional  atid  social  ne- 
glect can  be  dealt  with  as  is  physical  neglect. 
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psychiatrists  need  bctlcr  to  Jdiiiculc  stjndnrds 
of  psychological  welfare.  A.s  lie  notes,  'The 
need  for  action  in  bclult  of  eniotionnlly  dis- 
,turbcd  children  is  dlHIcult  to  translate  into  k^al 
standards  because  the  medical  guidelines  thcm-^ 
selves  are  uncertain,'*  In  the  same  discussion, 
Cheney  notes  that  there  arc  rtlmo&t  no  written 
juvenile  court  opinions  dealing  with  neglect, 
and  few  appellate  decisions.  Thus>  a  child* 
protective  serviee  worker,  in  detennining 
whether  to  refer  a  ensc  to  court,  must  rely  on 
hi:;  persorutl  or  liearsay  krunvlcdge  of  wlint  the 
judge  has  done  in  the  past. 

Each  physician  must  faniiliari7c  himself  with 
the  procedures  in  Fiis  commEjnily  for  h;indling 
child  abuse  cjses;  If  no  procedures  currently 
exist,  hu  needs  to  encourage  his  community  to' 
establish  such  procedures.  In  addition,  ciacn 
phyl;ieijn  must  decide  how  he  will  handle  cases 
oE  child  abuse. 

The  Committee  on  Infant  and  Pre  school 
Child  of  the  American  Ac.^demy  of  Pcdiatrtcs__ 
feels  that  the  praciicing  physician  might  be 


haridieapped  wtien  encounlering  n  case  of  sns* 
peeled  mahreatnient  in  his  nITicc  pracljcc  be- 
cause of  llm  iradilinnnl  physician-p:iticnt  rclji- 
lionship,  find  hcc;uisc  o[  the  lack  of  time  for 
obtaining  an  accurate  history,**  Also,  it  is  sug- 
gested l>y  this  committee  that  the  physician  nuiy 
hick  laboratory  facilities,  X-rriy,.  etc.,  to  make 
a  suitable  evaluation.  They  rcconinicnd  that 
the  physician  hospitalize  the  child  for  such  an 
evaluation. 

Thc^villingness  of  hos]>il;ils  to  accept  the 
diiillenP^  presented  by  lln^  Committee  on  In- 
fant and  PrC"School  Chihl  of^the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  iiVMitrgcsting  to  physi- 
cians th.Tt  ihuy  depend  on  the  hospital  for 
nK-dic;il  cvn)[ialioi\  dingnosis  and  disposition 
in  caics  of  cliitcl  abuse,  hits  not  licen  fully 
explored.  'I  herc  is  no  question  that  such  n 
diagnostie  cvalualinn  would  he  more  complete, 
would  support  the  private  physician  in  his  role 
with  the  family^  and  would  minimize  the  in- 
volvemetu  of  the  private  physician  in  legal  suits 
or  time  lost  in  lesfal  actions. 


Conclusions 


Thai  the  Child  Abuse  Syndrome  exists- and 
exhts  to  a  greater  decree  than  current  statistics 
shoy^  cannot  be  denied.  Legislation  making 
child  abase  a  reportable  intblic  health  cotieeni 
is  rtecessOry.  Comnutnity  programs  to  deal  ivith 
cases  of  chiUl  abusi'  \yith  a  pnttectivc,  assist- 
anev-orientcd  approach  rather  than  with  a  puni- 
tive approacfi  are  necessary.  However ^  the 
physician  is  the ,  centra!  person  in  tiie  child 
ahiLic  problem:  he  mast  he  tdert  Jo  the  pftssi- 
bility  of  the  Child  Abuse  Syndrome.  After 
making  this  diagnosis,  he  needs  not  only  to 
treat  the  medical  pathology  bat  to  assist  in 
treating  the  social  pathology. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  re- 
view the  literature  from  all  of  the  disciplines 


in  the.  hofye.  that  sitch  a  summary  will  assist  the 
practicing  physitian  to  become  more  alert  to 
die  Child  Ahtfse  Svndrome  and  to  his  role  in 
working  with  his  cotmntutity.  In  addition,  the  • 
author  has  attempted  to  integrate  the  informa- 
tion from  the  literaittrc  wiifi  fiis  own  expert-, 
ern  es  in  working  with  fwspital  staffs,  practidng 
physicians  and  representatives  from  cotnmnnity 
and  private  agencies  in  arder  to  illttstrate  st>nie 
of  thi'  qucStiofiK  still  vnans\v^ered. 

The  medical  profession  must  spcarfiaul  the 
eQorts  of  thosi:  individuals  and  groups  eon*, 
earned  with  the  child  cibitse  problem  with  the 
ultimate  goat  of  an  integrated  program  for  pre- 
vention, protection  and  assistance  for  the 
abu.yed  child  and  the  family. 
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UNIT  VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  Am  HOPE 
Inscructlonal  Objecclve  One  for  Canerallkacloni;  A  and  B 
THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOMMEt^OD  RESPONSES  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD 
MALTREATMENT  WHICH  PROVIDE  HELP  FOR  BOTH  THE  CHILD  At^OD  THE  CARETAKER. 
Cengrall^ations  for  Unit:  VI  > 

A.    Throiigli  the.  individual's  response  to  ihc  problent  of  child  maltreatment 
there  is  help  for  Che  maltreated  child. 

Through  the  individual's  response  to  the  problt^m  oE  child  malcreatment 
cher<?  is  help  for  the  caretaker. 
C-    Through  society's  response  to  che  problem  of  child  maltteatment , 
there  is  hope  for  prevention. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalizations  A  nnd  D 

1.  IDENTIFY  the  kinds  of  responses  which  help  the  maltreated  child. 

2.  DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  maltreated  child. 

3.  IDENTIFY  the  kinds  of  responses  which  help  the  caretaker. 
4-    DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  caretaker. 

Instructional  Objective  Two  for  Generalization  C 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOMMEt^OD  RESPONSES  WHICH  PROVIDE  HOPE  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF^  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IN  SOCIETY. 

Performance  Objectives  for  GeneralizaCion  C 

1.  IDENTIFY  those  in  society  who  must  respond  to  che  problem  of 
child  maltreatment • 

2.  DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  rcsponscis  which  prt>vidc  hope  Lor  prevention 
of  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

/. 
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UNIT  VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE 
Instiructional  Objective  One 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses  to  the  problem  of  child 
m^iltreattnent  which  provide  help  for  both  the  child  and  the  caretaker. 
Pcrfomrance  Objectives  for  Generalization  A 

1.  IDENTIFY  the  kinds  oC  reaponsea  which  help  the  maltreated  child* 

2.  DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  maltreated  child, 
Generalization  A 

THROUGH  THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  blALTREATHENT 
THERE  IS  HELP  FOR  THE  MALTREATED  CHILD* 
Sample  Content 

1,  How  to  respond: 

a)  Recognize  child  maltreatment. 

1)  Indicators  of  child  maltreatment 

2)  Problems  inhibiting  personal  involvement 

b)  Report  child  maltreatment. 

2,  Kinds  of  responses: 

a)  Tr^eatment  or  hospitalization 

b)  Individual  and/or-  family  therapy 

c)  Supervision  at  home 

d)  Court  protection 

e)  Provision  for  alternative  care 
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UNIT  VI.     CHILD  maltreatment:     HELP  Am  HOPE 
Instructional  ObjecbiVG  One 

the  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses  to  the  problem  of  child 
Tnaltrcatment  which  provide  help  for  both  the  child    and  the  caretaker* 
Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  B 

3.    IDENTIFY  the  kinds  of  responses  which  help  the  caretaker. 
4-    DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  caretaker. 
Generalization  B 

THROUGH  THE  It^ODIVIDUAL'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREAlKENT 
THERE  IS  HELP  FOR  THE  CARETAKER. 
Sample  Content 

1 .  How  to  respond : 

a)  Recognize  child  maltreatment. 

1)  Indicators  of  child  maltreatment 

2)  Problems  inhibiting  personal  involvement 

b)  Report  child  maltreatment. 

2.  Kinds  of  responses: 

a)  Counseling  by  the  helping  professional 

1)  Medical  practitioner  +  psychl^atrist 

2)  Social  worker*  mental  health  assistant 

3)  Pastor*  trained  lay  person 

b)  Government  Services 

1)  Protective  Service  A^^ency 

2)  Department  of  Welfare 

3)  Department  of  Health 

4)  The  Judiciary 

5)  Law  enforcement  agency 
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c)  Community  and  Volunteer  Agencies 

1)  Parental  Stress  Service,  Hot  Lines 

2)  Parents  Anonymous,  Families  Anonymous 

3)  Group  therapy  programs 

4)  Residential  programs 

d)  Education 

1)  Increased  knowledge  of  self  and  others 

2)  Parenting  skills 

3)  Home  management  skills 

4)  Financial  management  skills 

5)  Job  training  skills 

6)  Other 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  ObJ^ectives 
A  and  B    1  through  4 

1.  Prepare  students  for  an  understanding  of  Unit  VI  through  utilisation  of: 

Unit  IB 
Unit  V  D 

2.  Introduce  Generalizations  VI  A  and  VI  B,  and  write  on  board  for  students 
.3.    Refer  students  to  Montgomery  County  Health  Department  Indicators  of 

 '\  , 

Child  Maltre£itment  (VI. 1)  and  Montgomery  County  Health  Department 
Child  Abuse/Neglect  Information  (VI-2)  for  discussion. 
4.    Develop  VI  A  and  B  Sample  Content  1  a),  2)  Problems  inhibiting  personal 
involvement ^ in  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment,  using  examples  such  as 

a)  Indifference  (It/s  not  my  problem.) 

b)  Copout  (1*11  wait  and  see  if  it  happens  again.) 

^  c)    Standoff  (One  instance  isn't  proof  enough.) 

d)    Disbelief  (I  really  don't  believe  it.) 
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e)  Dilemma  (I  juat  don't  have  enough  facts*) 

f)  Traditional  (It's  the  only  way  some  kids  will  learn.) 

5*    Review  selected  case  histories  from  Unit  Ily  and  slides  depicting  the 

maltreated  child* 
6*    Review  the  local  reporting  process^  utilizing  for  discussion: 

A  Policy  Statement  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect;  More  About  Project 

PROTECTION  (VI. 3) 

Protect  a  Child  Help  a  Parent  Our  Community  Responsibility  (II .4) 

7,  Contact  the  local  Child  Protection  Agency  and  report  current  local 
statistics  along  with  current  national  statistics^  as  available 
(Transparency  1), 

8,  Review  II  A  and  B  as  necessary* 

9,  Develop  VI  A  and  B  Sain>le  Content  2  for  lip.th  the  maltreated  child  and  the 
caretaker,  utilizing  for  class  discussion: 

Montgomexy  County  Services  for  Maltreated  Children  and  Their  Families  (VI*5) 
Even  Parents  Sametimes  Lose  Control  (VI. 6) 
The  Extended  Fanilly  Center  (VI. 9) 

Working  With  Abus  ive  Parents f  A  Soc lal  Worker ' s  V Lew  (VI • 10) 
Working  With  Abusive  Parents^  A  Psychiatrist's  View  (VI. 11) 
Working  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Parentis  View  (VI-12)  • 
C.A*L.M. --A  Timely  Experiment -£n  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  (VI. 7) 
Child  Neglect;    Reaching  the  Parent  (VI-S) 

10*    Invite  a  speaker  from  the  local  Child  Protection  Agency  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  child  protection  team, 

11.  View  the  videotape  "The  Battered  Child",  an  interview  with  Montgomery 
County  Child  Protection  staff* 

12,  Co^clude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance  Objectives  A  and  B 
1  through  4.  3B3 
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UNIT  VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE 
Instiructiion^il  Ob.1ect:ive  Two 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses  which  provide  hope  for 
prevention  of  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

Performance  Objectives  for  Generalization  C 

1.  IDENTIFY  thbsc^who  must  respond  to  the  problem  of  child 
maltreatment. 

2.  DESCRIBE  the  fcinds  o£' response  which  provide  hope  for  the 
prevention  of  child  maltreatment  in  society. 

Generalization  C 

THROUGH  society's  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  ^^ALTREATMENT, 
THERE  IS  HOPE  FOR  PREVENTION. 

Sample  Content 

X.    Those  who  must  respond: 

a)  Enlightened  parents 

b)  Concerned  citizens 

c)  Alerted  medical  practitioners  — 

d)  Informed  social  workers,  teachers^  and  law  enforcement 
authorities 

e)  Dedicated  legislators  and  social  policy  makers 
2.    Kinds  of  responses: 

a)  Recognition  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  children 

b)  Improved  environment  for  children 

c)  Greater  dissemination  of  knowledge  about  child  maltreatment 

d)  Adequate  funding  for  child  maltreatment  prevention  programs 

e)  Increase  in  available  community  resources  and  services 

f)  More  compassionate  understanding  of  the  problem  of  child 
maltreatment 
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SufiKested  Classroom  Activities  and  Procedures  for  Performance  Objectives 
C  1  and  2 

I.    Prepare  students  for  an  understanding  of  Generalization  VI  C  through 
in-depth  review  of  Unit  I  The  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment  and 
Generalization  II  C.  . 

2«     Introduce  Generalization  VI  C,  and  write  on  board  for  students. 

3,  Have  students  read  and  discuss  In  class: 

Why  Most  Physicians  Don't  Get  Involved  in  Child  Abuse  Cases  and 
What  to  do  About  It  (VI. 14) 

Understanding  and  Helping  Child-Abusing  Parents  (VI. 15) 

Project  PROTECTION,  A  School  Program  to  Detect  and  Prevent  Child  Abuse  . 

and  Neglect  (VI. 16). 

Child  -Abuse:    Detection  and  Prevention  (VI.  17) 

Battered  Children  and  Counselor  Responsibility  (VI  *  18) 

Preventing  Child  Abuse  (Vi.l9) 

The  Abused  Parent  of  the  Abused  Child  (VI. 20) 

The  Rights  of  Children  (VI. 21) 

4,  Students  mayi 

iiivite  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  County  Task  Torce  on  Child  Abuse,  and 
write  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  what-steps  are  necessary  or  ^TyvtTjCVed 
in  establishing  comnunlty  action  on  child  maltreatment 
.     Interview  a  member  of  the  Special  Child  Abuse  Team,  Children's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  write  a  paper  on  what  is  involved  in  planning  a 
program  to  help  the  maltreated  child  and  the  caretaker  '  r 
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.  Interview  the  Montgomery  Cjounty  Child  Protecti  on  Coordinator,  dnd  write 
a  paper  on  the  problems  involved  in  coordinating  community  help  for  the 
maltreated  child  and  the  caretaker 

,    Interview  a  juvenile  officer  from  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  write  a  paper  on  citizen  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of 
child  maltreatment 

.  Interview  at  the  state  level  one  of  the  following,  and  write  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  State  legislative  action  on  child  maltreatment: 

a)  Montgomery  County  Delegate 

b)  Prince  George's  County  Delegate 

Interview  at  the  federal  level  one  of  the  following,  and  write  a  paper 
on  federal  legislative;  action  on  child  maltreatment: 

a)  An  official  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development  (HEW)  on  the 
subject  of  1)  child  advocacy  or  2)  funding  for  child  protection 
programs  '  ' 

b)  A  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth  on  the 
subject  of  federal  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  children 

^    Make  art  powers  for  school  display  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
child  maltreatment  ^ 
Write  an  article  for  the  schodi"or  local  newspaper  on  some  aspect  of 
prevention  of  child  maltreatment  In  society 

Sponsor  a  school  assembly  or  PTA  program  to  develop  better  understanding 

 of  child  maltreatment 

Conclude  with  assessment  measures  for  Performance^  Objectives  C  1    and  2. 
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EVALUATION 
for 

VI.    Child  Maltreatment:    Help  and  Ifope 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1  AND  2  — 
UNIT  VI.    CIULD  ^^ALTREATMENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE 

Ins Lruc tional  Objective  One:    The  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses 
to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment  which  provide  help  for  both  the  child  and 
the  caretaker* 


^  "Generalization  A  Sample  Criteria  for 

Performance  Objective         Assessment  Measure  Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

1*    IDENTIFY  the  kinds 
of  responses  which  help 
the  maltreated  child. 

The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

VI  A  Sample  Content  1 

1.    DESCRIBE  the  kinds 

VI  A  Sample  Content  2 

of  help  available  to 
the  maltreated  child. 

Key  Word*'     (See  Appendix  A.^ 

IDENTIFY  - 

to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  item(s) 
that  meet<s)  certain  criteria 

DESCRIBE  - 

to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /to  /list  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  event 

I  Thomas  Evaul,  Betlavldral  Ob.iecteXves,  Their  Rationale  and  Development: 

(Merchantville,  Kew  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consul tants) , 1972 . 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  1  AND  2 
UNIT  VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE 

Instructional  Obi>act:ive  One;  The  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses 
to  the  problem  of  child  maltreatment  which  provldehhelp  for  the  caretaker. 


Generalization  B 
Performance  Obj  ec  tive 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will! 

1-     IDENTIFY  the  kinds 
of  responses  which  help 
the  caretaker. 


2,    DESCRIBE  the  kinds 
of  help  available  to  the 
caretaker. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utilizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

VI  B  Sample  Content  1 


VI  B  Sample  Content  2 


Cey  Word      (See  Appendix  A.) 

IDENTIFY  -  to  select  from  aTnong  several  choices  the  item(s) 
that  meet(s)  certain  criteria  _.  _ 

DESCRIBE  --to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  /_to_/list  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  person,  place,   thing,  or  event 


2  Evaul. 
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SAMPLE  ASSESSMENT  MEASURES  FOR  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  I'  AND  2 
UNIT  VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE 


Instructional  Objective  Two:  The  student  will  be  able  to  recommend  responses 
which  provide  hope  for  prevention  of  child  maltreatinent  in  society. 


Generali^atrion  C 
Performance  Objective 


Sample 
Assessment  Measure 


Criteria  for 
Satisfactory  Attainment 


The  student  will: 

L .     IDENTIFY  those  in 
society  who  must  respond 
to  the  problem  of  child 
maltreatment. 


2y   DESCRIBE  the  kinds 
of  responses  which  pro- 
vide hope  for  the 
prevention  of  child 
maltreatment  in  society. 


The  student  will  give 
correct  information  by 
utiLizing  the  resources 
listed  below: 

VI  C  Sample  Content  I 


0 


VI  C  Sample  Content  2 


■  4  \  

Key  Word    '  (See  Appendix  A.) 

IDENTIFY  "  to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  item<s) 
that  meet<s)  certain  criteria   

DESCRIBE  -  to  state  a  verbal  picture  or  [to JXist  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  person,  plac€,  thing,  or  event 


3  Evaul, 
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cuss  RECORD  FORM 


S  -  SATISFACTORY 


•  UNIT  VI:    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE                                              U  UNSATISFACTORY 
CLASS  PERIOD  -  

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVE  ONE:    Th^  student  will  be  able  to  recomnend  respQnees  to  the  problem 

of  child  maltreatment  which  provide  help  for  both  the  child 
and  the  caretaker* 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVE  TWO:    The  student  will  he  able  to  reconnnend  respdnaea  which  provide 

hope  for  prevention  of  child  maltreatment  In  society* 


^  Inst.  Obi.  One   Inst.  Obj .  Two 


Per forma 

pee  Obj.               Performance  Obj. 

Average  % 

tIAME 

1 

2  1 

2 

S 

■  

.1, 

■■  ... 

 ■ 

AVERAGE  % 

S 

VERACE 

u 

1 
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GRADE  KEY 


STUtiEKX 


S  SATISFACTORY  for  PERFOHMAllCE  OBJECTIVES 

U  t^^S.a^S  FACTORY  for  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

60%  SATISFA)::T0RY  -  credit  for  COURSE 


FINAL  tfRADi 


TOTAL  %  SATISFACTORY  for  COURSE  . 
TOTAL  %  U>?5AT:SFAC20RY  for  COURSE. 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDEOT  RECORD 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


AVERACE  7o  ; 
Instructional 
Objectives 

S  U 


TO  I?  1 

Instructional 
Objeccive 

1 
■ 

i 

 \ 

1  1  i 

1 

'  1 

4 

b 

6 

7 

UNIT  II 

Instructional 

Objective 

i 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

UNIT  III 

Instructional 

Objective 

! 

— \ — 

- 

1    j  2 

.  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

UNIT  :v 

Instructional 

Objective 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

UNIT  V 

Instructional 
Objective  One 

I 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

I" 

14 

15 

,UN"tT  V 

instructional 
Objective  Two 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

UNIT  VI 
'  Instructional 
Objective  One 

3 

4 

UNIT  VI 
Instructional 
'   Objective  Two  ; 

^  1 

2 

CC  CO 
tS5 


CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
for 

VI,    Child  Maltreatment:    Help  and  Hope 

1.  Indicators  of  Child  Maltreatment,  Montgomery  County  Health  Department  (VI. 1) 

2.  Child  Abuse/Neglect  Information,  Montgomery  County  Health  Department  CVI-2) 

3.  **A  Policy  Statement  on  Child  Abuse  and  Child  Neglect**;  **More  About  Project 
PROTECTION**    (VI.  3) 

4.  '*Protect  a  Child  Help  a  Parent,  Our  Community  Responsibility**  (VI,4) 

5*  Montgomery  County  Services  for  Maltreated  Children  and  Their  Families  (VI. 5) 

6»  *'Even  Parents  Sometimes  Lose  Control**  CVI.6) 

7,  **C,A.L,M. --A  Timely  Experiment  in  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse**  (VI.?) 

8.  *^Parental  Stress  Service--Hbw  It  All  Began**  (VI.S) 
9-  **The  Extended  Family  Center*'    (VI. 9) 

10.  '*Working  With  Abusive._Parents,  A  Social  Worker's  View**    (VI. 10) 

11.  **Working  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Psychiatrist's  View*'  (VI.ll) 
12*  **Workihg  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Parentis  View**  (VI. 12) 

13*  "Child  Neglecti    Reaching  the  Parent**  (71.13) 

14.  **Why  Most  Physicians  Don*  t  Want  To  Get  Involved  in  Child  Abuse  Cases  and 
What  To  Do  About  ItV  (VI.  14) 

15.  .**Understanding  and  Helping  Child-Abusing  Parents**    (VI.  15) 

16.  **Project  PROTECTIONi    A  School  Program  to  Detect  and  Prevent  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect**     (VI. 16) 
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17.  ;   "Child  Abuse:    Detection  and  Prevention"     (VI. 17) 

18.  "Battered  Childrenahd  Counselor  Responsibility"  (VI-18) 

19.  "Preventing  Child  Abuse"    (VI. 19) 

20*  "The  Abused  Parent  of  the  Abused  Child"    (VI -20) 

21.  "The  Rights  of  Children"^  (VI. 21) 

22.  Instructional  Materials  for  Units  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V 

23.  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

Film  .  '  '  ^ 

Don' t  Give  Up  On  Me      Produced  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  Protective  Service 
and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Clrildren  and  F  mily  Services  for  use  in  case 
workers  awareness  training.    This  film  uses  real  people  in  real  situations  to 
probe  the  reasons  behind  the  child  abuse  pattern.    A   mother  of  two  small  child 
ren  is  in  danger  of  having  her  daughter  taken  by  the  court,  and  the  assigned 
social  worker  struggles  to  have  the  distraught  mother  come  to  grips  with  her 
problem. 

Motorola  Teleprograms,  Inc.     1976    16iiim    color    28%.  min. 
Available  from  HELP  Resource  Project 

1123  North  Eutaw  Street  "  ^ 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
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CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.  1) 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
Health  Department 

INMCATQRS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


SUSPECT  MALTREATMENT'''  ' 


When  the  child: 

has  unexplained  injury 

has  injuries  not  mentioned  in  history 

has  multiple  injuries 

has  injuries  of  different  ages 

has  history  of  repeated  fractures 

has  characteristic  x^ray  of  long  bones 

is  neatly  but  inappropriately  dressed  ■ 

is  generally  poorly  cared  for 

is  unusually  fearful  or  stoic 

shows  evidence  of  sexual  abuse 

takes  over  and  cares  for  parentis  needs 

has  serious  burns 

When  the  parent: 


gives  history  inconsistent  with  injury 
gives  contradictory  history  ^ 
projects  cause  of  injury  on  sibling 
delays  bringing  child  for  treatment 
shows  evidence  of  losing  contrpl 
over'reacts  or  under-reacts  to  the  situation 
persistently  complains  about  irrelevant  problems 
is  uncooperative 
_  "hospital  shops" 
cannot  be  located 
is  psychotic  or  psychopathic 

Children  who  may  be  at  risk  at  birth: 

■  .  '      ■■■  -  ^ 
premature  baby 

unwanted  or  unplanned  baby  (not  equivalent  of  illegitimate) 
baby  of  addicted  parent(s) 

baby  in  family  with  previous  history  of  abuse 
twins  or  triplets  . 
•  baby  with  major  anomaly  — '  ^^^r 

bonding  failure  (mother  on  maternity  ward  seems  unrelated  to  neonate) 

.  \  ■  -  ' 

OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Project  PROTECTION 

November  1975  3  9  5 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MARYIAND 
Health  Depart:ment 


Child  Abuse/Neglect  Information 

4    ■  /       /  ■  ■ 

COMPARISON  OF  ABUSIVE  AND  NON-ABUSIVE  PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTIONS 


Abusive 


Non -Abusive 


Emergency  Room 

1,  Paradoxical  dress--child  appea'PG  in  clean 
clothes  inappropriate  to  illnels  or  injury 

2,  Parent  shows  over--or  under-concern  (cover- 
up  for  guilt  feelings),    May  be  hesitant  to 
talk  about  injury;  contradictions  in  story 
about  events  surrounding  injury;  improbable 
explanations  as  to  cause  of  injury*  May 
refuse  permission,  for  further  diagnostic 
tests — ^may  change  hospitals. 

3,  Infant's  crying  is  interpreted  as  a  demand; 
and  parents*  response  is  thus  angr^^  and 
rejecting-  ^ 

4*    Pre-school  child: 

Is  fearful  of  unpredictable  environment 
and  thus  remains  either  immobile,  or 
passive;  there  may  be  catatonic-like 
posturing;  wide-open,  unblinking  visual 
^  gaze;  examination  not  difficult  as 

child  is  so  docile. 


Emergency  Room 

1,  Child  appears  in  clothes  worn  at  time  of 
accident  or  illness 

2,  Parent .  reports  details  surrounding  injury/ 
illness  with  consistency,  accuracy,  and 
spontaneity*    History  seems  appropriate 

to  clinical  findings.    Shows  concern 
about  injury  and  treatment. 


3,  Parent  tolerates  crying  and  gives 
comfort  to  child. 

4,  Pre-school  child: 

Clings  to  parent;  rejects  strangers; 
avoids  eye  contact  with  strangers; 
seeks  to  return  to  parent  if  separated; 
may  scream,  cry,  kick,  bite  during 
procedures , 


On  Ward: 
1. 


Parent  raises  no  fuss  about  child  being 
separated;  .lack  of  trust  may  keep  him/her 
from  expressing  needs. 


On  Ward: 


1,    Parent  wishes  to. remain  with  child, 
asks  questions,  exhibits . appropriate 
affect  and  concern;  visits  frequently, 
brings  toys  and. gifts;  asks  questions 
about  discharge* 


2.  Parent  rarely  involves  himself  in  child*s 
care;  seems  physically  and  psychologically 
separate  .from  child;  shows  inability  to 
cope  with  child*s  normal  bodily  functions, 

3,  Parent  constantly  critical  of  child^  demands 
too  much,  expects  behavior  not  appropriate 
to  age  and  development  leveV,    Child  made  to 
feel  guilty;  is  scolded  or  has  punishment 
threatened  for  normally  childish  behavior. 
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OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Project  PROIECTIpN   ,  ' 
November  1975 


2,    Parent  becomes  involved  with  care,  - 
touches  child^  not  upset  with  normal 
body  functions  (e.g.,  vomitus  or 
,  urination) , 


3,    Parent  is  able  to  interpret  child's 
needs  and  provide  comfort  and  re- 
assurance,    (e,g,^  honesty  in  ex-^ 
planations^  calming  voice  tones, 
assistance  by  holding  child)* ^ 
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•  VI.    CHILD,  MALTREA'l'MENT:     HELP  AtiiD  HOPE  <VI.3> 


Revised,  August  26,  1974 


a  policy  statement  on 

Child  Abuse 
and  Child  Neglect 

POLICY 

The  Montgomery  County  Board  ot  bducation,  recognizing  shall  report  this  mforimtion  in  the  form  and  manner  provided, 
the  serious  tocaU  state,  and  national  problems  of  child  abuse  To  maintain  awareness  on  the  part  ofall  professional  staff 
and  ehild  negleet,^ affirms  its  position  that  the  Montgomery  memberSj  the  Montgomery  County  Publie  Sehools  will  provide 
County  Publie  Sehools  shati  cooperate  vigorously  to  expose  periodic  staff  development  on  the  subject  of  child  abuse  and 
these  problems  by  early  identification  of  abuse  or  neglect  and  neglect, 
by  reporting  suspected  cases  to  duly  constituted  authorities 
whether  or  not  substantta1.^orroborative  evidence  is  available. 

School  employees  are  in  a  unique  position  to  discover      INFORMATION  ON  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR 
potential  cases  of  abuse  and/or  iieglect  of  children  and  youth  REPORTING  SUSPECTED  ABUSED 

■  through  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Employees  are  required  by  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

Maryland  law  to  report  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse  to  the 

Department  of  Social  Services  or  Juvenile  Section  of  the  \7  REPORTING  CASES  OF  CHILD  ABUSE 
Montgomery  County  Police  Department.  Suspected  child  , 

neglect  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  An  abused  child  is  any  child  under. the  age  of  eighteen  who 
Effective  action  by  school  employees  can  be  achieved  a)  has  sustained  physical  injury  as  a  result  of  cruel  or 
through  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  problem,  inhumane  treatment  or  as  a  result  of  malicious  acts  by  his 
knowing  the  reporting  procedures*  and  participating  jn  the  parent  or  any  other  person  responsible  for  his  care  or 
information  programs  in  child  abuse  provided  for  Montgomery  supervision:  b)  has  been  sexually  molested  or  exploited. 
County  Publie  Schools  employees.  Guidelines  have  been  whether  or  not  lie  has  sustained  physical  injury,  by  his  parent 
developed  to  provide  direction  for  staff  members  in  reporting  any  other  person  responsible  for  his  care  or  supervision, 
suspected  child  abuse  or  child  neglect  cases.  Staff  personnel  The  abuse  of  children  can  cause  permanent  physical 
should  be  aware  that  by  statute  they  are  immune  from  any  damage,  and  may  be  fatal,  Re5;earchers  have  found  a  very 
civil  and/or  erirvinal -liability  when  reporting  suspected  ehild  significant  number  of  abusing  parents  were  themselves  abused 
abuse,  and  from  any  civfl  liability  when  reporting  suspected  as  children.  Perpetrators  of  violent  crimes  against  persons  - 
child  neglect.  Failure  to  report*  on  the  other  hand*  might  even  teenage  offenders  -  have  frequently  been  found  'o  have 
result  in  legal  action  being  brought  against  a  staff  member  and  a  past  history  of  abuse  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
discipitnary  action  by  the  school  systera  Any  doubt  about  Once  considered  a  syndrome  that  affected  only  children 
reporting  a  suspected  situation  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of,  under  three,  child  abuse  today  is  found  as  frequently  among 
the  chiid^  and  this  situation  should  be  reported  immediately,  school-age  children.  Half  of  the  known  cases  at  the  present 
Any  Montgomery  Cbunty  Public  Schools  employee  who  time  are  school-age  children,  with  the  number  who  arc 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  has  been  abused  or  neglected,  adolescents  rapidly  increasing.  Educators  are  in  a  unique 
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position  (o  identify  and  report  child  abuse*  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  identify  abused  children  and  to  prevent  repeated 
jbu5C* 

AH  Montgomery  County  (*ublic  Schools  .employees  are 
required  by  law  to  report  xuspected  cases  of  child  abuse* 
soon  as  an  employee  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  may 
have  been  abused,  he  must  call  the  Protective  Services  Section 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social  Services, 
279-1 7S8,  or  the  Juvenile  Section  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Police  Department,  762-1000.  Simultaneously,  the  reporting 
per&on  shall  notify  the  principal  that  a  report  has  been  made. 
The  iihligatlon  of  the  principal  to  report  castas  i^f  suspected 
cJiild.  :ibiise  brought  to  his  attcntbn  by  his  staff  is.  nor 
di5cretionjry,  and  he  shall  assure  that  the  case  is  duly  reported 
if  Hio  repofting  person  has  hot  done  so. 

When. a  report  of  suspected  abuse  has  been  made,  a  police 
oiTicer  accompanied  by  a  social  services  worker  will  respond  at 
once* 

Within  forty^eight  hours,  the  person  making  the  original 
oral  report  must  send  a  written  report  of  the  incident  to  the 
Depart  meot  of  Social  Services*  with  copies  to  the  Montgomery 
County  State's  Attorney,  the  Juvenile  Section  of  the  ^^ont' 
gomery  County  Police  Department,  and  the  Supervisor  of 
t*upd  Personnel  at  the  central  office-  One  copy  of  the  report 
will  be  kept  in  a  confidential  file  by  the  principal  but  not 
placed  in  the  pupil's  folder.  Montgomery  County  Form  335*44 
is  to  be  used  for  this  written  report. 

A,  Immunity 

Anyone  who  reports  suspected  child  abuse  in  good  fait^,  or 
who  participates  in  any  investigation  or  judicial  proceeding 
which  results  from  a  report  of  suspected  child  abuse  is  immune 
from  civil  liability  or  criminal  penalty.  Failure  to  report  could 
result  in  a  lawsuit  witJi  the  possibility  of  substantial  damages 
should  an  injured  or  murdered  child's  guardian  be  able  to 
establish  that  the  school  employee  had  prior  knowledge  or 
suspicions  which,  if  reported,  might  have  prevented  further 
;:.>iytiry  <o  the  child. 


Reporting  Cases  Not  Involvir^  Apparent 
Or  Obvious  Physical  Injury 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  reporting  employee  observe  any 
external  physical  signs  of  injury  to  the  child.  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  pre&ume.that  abuse  has  occurred  when  a  child 
complains  of  having  been  sexually  molested  or  of  pain,  which 
he  says  has  resulted  from  an  inflicted  injury.  In  such  cases  the 
report  should  be  made. 

Employees  should  be  aware  that  abused  children  typically 
explain  injuries  by  attributing  them  to  accidents  in  play  or  to 
sibling  conflict.  In  any  case,  no  employee  should  attempt  to 
press  a  child  on  the  subject  pf  parental  or  guardian  abuse  to 
validate  the  suspicion  of  child  abuse.  Validation  of  suspected 
abuse  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depa&tment  of  Social 
Services,  assisted  by  the  poSice.  Any  doubt  about  reporting  a 
suspected  situation  is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  child  and 
the  report  made  immediately. 
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Purpose  of  Intervention 

Reports  of  suspected  child  abuse  are  carefully  investigated 
tly  by  the  Police  Department's  Juvenile  Section 
ctivest  and  social  workers  from  the  Department  of  Social 
ices.  Each  case  receives  a  professional  evaluation  leading  to 
tever  civil  action  may  be  necessary^4o*ensure  treatment  for 
family.  Treatment  may  include  a  full:range  of  therapeutic 
rams*  The  abuser  is  not  subject  to  indjs^Fiminate  criminal 
?cution.  The  State's  Attorney  and  the  police  work  closely 
all  involved  professional  personnel  and  authorities  to 
>liKh  alternatives  to  prosecution,  whenever  possible, 

REPORTING  CASES  OF  CHILD  NEGLECT 

he  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social  Services  has 
legal  responsibility  for,  evaluating  reports  of  suspected  . 
I  neglect  and  for  taking  legal  action  to  protect  a  child 
re  necessary.  Under  Article  77*  Section  II6A  of  the 
otated  Code  of  Maryland,  any  educator  who  acts  upon 
enable  grounds  in  the  making  of  any^  report  required  by 
rule,  or.  regulation  or  who  participates  in  judicial 
eedings  which  result  from  such  report  shall  be  immune 
\  any  civil  liability  which  occurs.  A  neglected  child  may  be 
of  the  following: 

,  Malnourished;  ilNclad;  dirty:  without  proper  shelter  or 
>ing  arrangements;  lacking  appropriate  health  care 
.  Unattended:  without  adequate  supervision 
.  Ill  and  lacking  essential  medical  care 
.  Denied  normal  experiences  that  produce  feelings  of 
g  loved,  wanted,  secure  (Emotionai  neglect) 
.  Unlawfully  kept  from  attending  school 
.  Exploited;overworked  ^ 
.  Emotionally  disturbed  due  to  continuous  friction  in  the 
'CTmarital  discord,  mentally  ill  parents 
.  Exposed    to    unwholesome    and  demoralizing 
imstances 

.11  suspected  child  neglect  cases  should  be  reported  on ' 
tgomery  County  Form  335-44  to  the  Department  of 
^  a1  Services  and  the  Supervisor  of  Pupil  Personnel* //Mere 
y  doubt  or  question  tn  reporting  such  cases,  it  should  be 
ved  in  favor  of  the  child. 

CONTENT  OF  REPORTS 

ral  and  written  reptKts  shall  contain  the  following 
mation,  or  as  much  data  a!^  the  person  making  the  report 
provide: 

.  The  name(s)  and  home  addres5(es)  of  the  child(ren)  and 
parent  or  other  person  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
l(ren) 

.  The  present  whereabouts  of  the  child(ren)  if  not  at 
e 

.  The  age(s)  of  the  child(ren) 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  abuse  or  neglect  suffered 
le  chjld(ren)t  including  any  evidence  or  information  that 
be  available  to  the  person  making,  the  report  concerning 
previous  physical  or  sexual  abuse  or  neglect. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
RookvllU,  MATvland 


-  REPORT  OF  SUSPECTEDCHILD  ABUSE/ 
CHILD  NEGLECT 


lmtructk>m;  l^eipond  to  each  item  eveh  if  repiv  is  "unknown"  or  "none  "  For  suspected  chltd  abuse,  this  report 
must  be  filed  within  46  hours  after  oral  report.  Retain  original,  send  copies  as  indicated  below  to  Department  of 
Social  Services,  Vour  agencV's  administrative  office,  State's  Attorney's  Office  and  Police  Juvenile  Section.  For 
suspected  child  neglect,  retain  original;  send  copies  to  Department  of  Social  Services,  ar>d  your  agency's  adm.inis* 
trative  office*  Destroy  others*  Tvoe  or  Print  firmiv  on  hard  surface.  (See  reverse  side  for  definitions  and  additional 
instructions,! 


Check  type  of  referral;  Q  SUSPECTED  CHILO  ABUSE  G  SUSPECTEOCHILO  NEGLECT 


TO;   MONTGOMERV  COUIMTV  OEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SEHVlCeS  ^ 


from: 

Name   Agency/school 

Address  :   Phone  


NAM£OF  CHILD 


ADDRESS  (WH£RE  CHILD  MAY  BE  SEEN) 


AGE  DR  BIRTHDATE 


NAME  DF  PERSDNtSt  RESPONSIBLE  FDR  CHILD'S  CARE  (Parents/Guardian) 

Father  ]   Phone 

.  .     Hifit*  middle,  last  nameJ  -  : 


Mother  :  :   Phone 

tfirit*  middle,  lasi  name} 

Guardian   Phone 

{Mfit*  middl*,  |«it  name} 


Address  . 


Relationship  of  guardian,  if  any 


The  nature  and  extent  of  the  current  injury  to^the  child*  circumstances  leadir>g  to  the  suspicion  that  the  child 
is  a  vinim  of  abuse/negien: 


Information  concerning  previous  injury  of  conditions  of  negfect  to  this  child  or  other  children  in  this  familV  Situa- 
tion^  Including  previous  action  takerit  if  any: 


Any  other  information  available  to  you  which  would  be  of  aid  in  establishing  the  cause  of  the  injuries 
and/ or  neglect* 


1   Signature  of  person  making  report 

OATE  a  HOUR  Of 
ORAL  REPORT 

TO  WHOM  RepOHTEO 

Name 

A9encv 

OATE  COPIES 

maileo  ^ 

OlSTRlBUTlON 
WHITE/MontQOrtWfv  Count V 
D«pt.  of  Social  S«rvic« 
5630  f  ish«ri  Lanv 
Roclcvill«,  Md.  20852 
I279-1758>  ' 

GREEN/Voxir  a9ef>cv*i 
Admmisiraliv^  Olhce  (For 
Monl.  Co.  Public  Schools 
c«ntra|.,olfice,  S^pefVtsor  ol 
P^pil  Perionnel 

YELLOW/Reiam 

For  Suspected  Abt 
PlNK/St«te*sAtlOrn^V  lor 
Montgomefv  Count  v 
P,0.  Bon  l5l 
RoclcVilie.  Md.  2085O 

js«  On  IV 

G  OLO  /Mon  tgomsr  v 
Count V  Policv 
Juvttrtiltt  Section 
2300  RAOdoiph  Rd. 
VVtMeton,  Md.  20902 
(762-1000} 

MCPS  Form  33544.  Revised  August  1^74 
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DEFINtTtONS  OF  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  CHILD  NEGLECT 


CHILD  ABUSE 

Any  physical  injury  or  injuries  sustained  by  a  child  under  the  ^ge  of  eighteen  (i8)  as  a  result  of  cruel  or  inhumane 
treatment  or  as  a  result  of  malicious  act  or  acts  by  any  parent  or  other  person  who  has  the  permanent  or  temporary  care  or 
custody  or  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  child.  H 

Whether  physical  injuries  are  sustained  or  not,  any  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  by  any  parent  or  ■ 
other  person  who  has  the  permanent  or  temporary  care  or  custody  or  responsibility^^for  supervisfon  of  the  child. 

"Sexual  abuse"  is  defined  by  Maryland  law  as  "any  act  or  acts  involving  sexual  molestation  or  exploitation,  including^but 
not  limited  to  incest,  rape,  carnal  knowledge,  sodomyi  or  unnatural  or  perverted  sexual  practices/' 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  REPORT tNG  CHILD  ABUSE 

1,  A  report. must  be  submitted  on  any  case  in  which  child  abuse  is  suspected.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  outward  signs  of 
injury  to  the  child.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  reporter  to  establish  proof  that  abuse  has  occurred.  Protection  of  the 
child  is  paramount.  If  abuse  is  suspected,  a  report  must  be  submitted, 

2,  Every  health  practitioner,  educator  or  social  worker  or  law-enforcement  officer,  whoxx^rvtacts,  examines,  atterKls,  or  treats 
a  child  and  who  believes  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  has  been  abused  i^  required'ib  make  a  report  to  either. 

Social  Services,  279-1758  or  Police,  24  hourt,  762^1000 

3,  Each  such  report  shall  be  made  both  orally  and  in  written  form;  both  the  reports  to  be  made  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  pos^ 
stble  in  the  circumstances,  but,  in  any  case,  the  written  report  must  be  ruade  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  of  the  contact, 
examination,  attention  or  treatment  which  disclosed  the  existence  of  possible  abuse.  ~ 

4«  Any  person  including  a  health  practitioner,  educator/  or  social  worker  or  law-enforcement  officer,  participating  in  the  mak* 
'  ing  of  a  good  faith  report,  or  participating  in  an  investigation  or  in  a  judicial  proceedir>g  resulting  therefrom  shall  in  so  doing 
be  immune  from  ^ny  cmUiabitity  or  cnmmsti  penaity  ^at  might  otherwise  be  incurred  or  imposed  a$  a  result 


CHILD  NEGLECT 

There  is  no  requirement  in  law  to  report  suspected  neglect,  but  such  report  is  highly  encouraged. 
There  Is  no  immunity  from  civil  suits  for  untrue  statements  made  by  one  citizen  against  another, 
A  Neglected  Child  May  Be:- Any  One  of  the  Following: 

1,  Malnourished;  ill-clad;  dirty.  Without  proper  shelter  or  sleeping  arrangements;  lacking  appropriate  health  care, 

2,  Unattended;  without  adequate  supervision, 

3,  111  and  lacking  essential  medical  care, 

4,  Penied  normal  experiences  that  produce  feelings  of  being  loved/  wanted,  secure,  (Emotional  neglect) 

5,  Unlawfully  kept  from  attending  school   . 

6,  Exploited,  overworked, 

7,  Emotionally  disturbed  due  to  continuous  friction  in  the  home,  marital  discord,  mentally  ill  parents. 
B.  Exposed  to  uriwholesome  and  demoralizing  circumstances. 

V  . 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  <VI*3) 

i.(  i/n/ft)^  uhtjiit  ;htlil  ahtts^  mtd  neglect ^ 

■  \  '  " 

Dumc  O.  BroaJhtru  is  the  Coonlhidtor 

Prnjeit  PHOTECnON.  Mffyit^omery  OiUmy  PuUic  Schoo/s. 

Rtfckiille.  Maryhfhi 

More  About 

l»IM>*IIX  T  IMUn  iX  TlOX 

Diiinc  O.  Bruaclhursc  and  Maxwett  C.  Howard 


tijc  ifiJiirrncfit  U>t  niuriUT  of  Ikt  father  und 
.stqniiotlitr  ,s[nHktrtl  the  cid/ens  ot  Munt^dincry 
<.;ountv\  Mitryhuul  Vhh  ra>t  Mwm  berame  the 
CiJtfilyst  tor  an  intensive  (oinniunity  effort  to  alert 
re.sidtMi5  to  tlw  phenomenon  child  abuse  and 
neglect  and  co  improve  methods  of  reporting  and 
handling  such  incidents. 

Since  then  Mont^ocnery  County,  one  of  the 
largest  school  districts  in  the  nation,  has  made 
significant  progress  in  developing  a  school-based 
program  to  deteci  rtnd  prevent  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  its  prograin^Project  FROTECTJON 
-can  now  wrrve  as  a'cnodel  for  other  school 
.systems  its  they  try  to  help  the  tens  of  th(m. 
sands  ol'  stboul-ii^c  children  wIut  are  abuscii 
or  (U'^leaed  every  veitr. 

hVom  the  l)cginnmg.  tht  publi*  schools  were 
pan  of  (h(,s  cojtunuai(y  effort,  A  Task  Force  on 
(;hikl  Ahuse  w:i,s  charged  bv  the  County  Execu- 
tive with  developing  programs  to  improve  serv- 
ices to  abused  and  neglected  children  and  their 
-families,  Jnrluded  w^ere  members  from  the 
school  systeJU.  cottiniunity  liejith  iind  s<*cial  serv- 
ices, law  eiihmemcut  iigcm  ies  imd  the  I?»y  puh. 
lit'.  Under  *i  (otiiprehensive  plim  deveK)ped  hy 
tlic  Txsk  Torce.  the  po.sition  of  ('hikf  Protection 
Cloordittator  Wits  estahlished  mwX  lu'idth  and  so- 
ciiil  service:^  staffs  were  increased  to  receive  and 
investigate  report^.  A  inultidisciplinary  Cliild 
Protection  Team,  which  included  school  staff, 
was  formed  to  evaluate  cases  and  to  develop 
service  plans  fi'r  handling  cashes-  Health,  police 
and  sotHUl  services  policies  were  reexamined  and 
modified,  ami  the  Montgomery  County  lioard  of 
KducatioH  ailopte<r  a  Policy  Sratement  t>n  Child 
Abuse  itmt  Neglect. 

NUV|;MlJr-R/t)I^C  i-Mt+r.ft 


THt:  SCHOOL-BASED  PROGRAM: 
FOUR  PHASHS 

Already  a  leader  among  school  systems  in  tKe 
natidn  with  rej^ard  to  child -protect ion  activities. 
M(mtgi>mery  County  inten.sifie*)  its  efforts  in  Au- 
gust t974  by  initiating  a  school-based  program. 
Project  PROTECTJON:  A  Multidisciplinary 
Approach  to  Educational  Problems  Associated 
with  Child  Abuse  and  iS/eglect.  This  prujecf  is 
one  of  three  funded  hy  the  U.S.  Office  of  Rduca- 
tion  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  train  educators  in  the 
recognition  and  referral  of  suspected  victims  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Project  PROTECHON  em>rts  thus  far  have 
involved  fiiur  phases;  pilicy  revision,  staff  dcveb 
opmem*  direct  service  to  county  nonpuhlic 
R'lwMits,  and  curriculum  development.  Jn  the  pol- 
icy revision  phase,  tbe  system's  1973  Policy  State^ 
[tient  0(1  Child  Abuse  and  Child  Neglect  was 
revised  to  ixinform  to  1974  acnendments  to  the 
Maryland  Child  Abuse  statute.  One  of  the  few 
such  sch(wl  policies  in  the  nation,  tt  requires  that 
nil  schtH^I  staff  refer -to  proper  autht^rities  any 
suspected  victim  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  and 
em.phasi/.es^  that  any  doubt  nhout  reporting  a 
suspecte^l  situation  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  chikL 

The  policy,  which  includes  reporting  pro- 
cedures with  a  sample  reporting  form,  explains 
that  immunity  from  any  civil  or  criminal  liability 
is  granted  under  state  law.  Copies  of  tTic  policy 
statement  were  sent  to  every  school  staff  member^ 
and  circulated  throughout  the  community.  Addi- 
tioniil  copies  were  sent  to  many  other  school, 
systems  throughout  the  state  and  nsition. 
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Starl  iU'\HiJ[imt*rit.  tlu'  IpirctM  fi-Jri  ol'  Prn|ftt 
VlUHI't  llO\.         larnul  out       >^  tluu 
jilList'  n]uT,iniTji,  lu'nirjiimi;  it\  Sf|UtiiilHM  ^r;^ 
J       J.iv  I iirUcrt'tu t-  lor  .ill  [uiI^Ek  ^ilioot 
.ulniiiiisti.iUvc  iuul  sU]inM\OF\  [u^rsimiifl.  TIun 

.st*niiii*ir  Jor  mIuhiI  [ni[ul  ^iTv^t'^  .ulniiniMriit(\t' 
sUUi.  the  ]nip)t  \tTviic\  *tiiuit[ii\trjtivc 

stiitt  in(uku'tt\l  loi.il  MiiM  licveloptuettt  pro/^riinis 
during  rf^iil.trh  uhuiukd  tjiu!t\  tncctin^s  m 
C'iK'h  i^t  the  uHititv^  ^ot  piihlu  M  IkuiIv;  TUx:  Iih  j! 
mIuhjI  prcseotjtmns  tcuIkM  u  -tm^il  o\  (^S)0O 

Jir;iti^rs  ot  ilulj  ,il>u3tf  .irul  ne^ilal.  Ilrsitlt^s  litfjn^ 

;uul  the  triuiuuuty  ^fiiEitcti  hx         ihv\  ucrt 
hricted  on  the  [ifuptr  rek^rriil  prtHulurcs^  Sim 
\Ur  [iro^riuns  wtTt*  jIm>  orfcrtd  to  \t;Ui  tnunlw; 

urMU|ts.  .Jmi  ^t■t|ut■^tctl  NiloriiKituiri.ii  pro^ 
l;rJrJ^^  on  dirUI  .jtuj\f  .irul  iiculur. 

M;C  MON  dt^t;:(Kil  rn  rc*ult  rht  i*^  jHTutu 
o[    thv   M  hi'ol  .iiif   I  litliln  r^   to  MoritijonX'rv 

uon  oti  Uiiiii  .J^u^^.^  itiul  iit-^kvt  \\J^  ilistnliutul 
to  v.tdi  noiipulilit  mIjooI,  ajui  \tJft  ik\ckipoietif 
Jlt^MtJc^  ucrt'  Ir-U!  in  iTMtu  irl^  tlitni.  iiRludirii; 
pro^r.niK  tnr'^J^tircnr  Uritl  ^uuknt  ^roup^.  \u  j 
prt>i;rjtTi  toujsm^  on  vatW  dttutiori  ^nn-i  prc- 
vcncinn  lit  .tluiN^  jntl  tici:!cTC.  u  hdd  vinit  Ironi 
tiiv  N:i:j<m;ii  f  .uhoiu  Sduuil  ol  SoujI  5cfvut■^ 
providui  djfctt  MHi.il  ^^ork  ^tr^uc^  in  ninv  ol 


(iirniNd  no^  N  TO  (  asi:s 

rhmti^ltout  rfu'  rounfv  m  fMH>K.  tlitrt*  Im^  \  w  n  .t 

rmitf  .iiul  more  statf  lvi:.iii  to  raouin/i-  \iuini\ 
in  ciR'ir  <  lasstoorn%  .ind  roi'k  ^ttf>^  to  lit  Ip  tlioin 

Jt'nnjc — *'Mothor  Gtn  Mad*"  ^ 
'IVpK'iil  ot  the  I  j>t>  rcpoitcii  \ta\  IcnnA.-  K  . 
kitulcrCiirtiK r  uiio  \\a>  rtttrrul  lo  liic  louniv 
l-^rotatjvv  StTMuN  urut  h\  Jkr  iv.KlitT  wUvw  ^Uv 
I  jMK'  to  \i  ImmiI  luu^  .tfctTJioon  wnU  a  ^f^kc  hp  jtul 


i\uflv  IhuinuI  nuujtli  tk^rulv  ljlJt■^!ii>n^*tl  hv  fhi" 
tt^uhti.  It  tniK^  vt^d.  \ton*niv  i:vU  m*ul  *ihd'lu^ 
iiu- 

Jciuiit^'>  ttMi  hiT  h,id  ht't'ii  toru  t-rnal  ahoitt  her 
tor  Mnno  mnr  W'jthdr.isMi  and  isolatnl,  It^iinit 
rt'ruairii'd  ap.trt  (roin  Ikt  il.i^Miijtfs  Althou)^)j 
K'imif  said  she  likul  sihiKtk  shv  (rt^qucnth 
.(h,\cnt  and  took  littlt'  furt  tn  i  ki^^^rmtiT)  ai  tivities, 
^'ct  was  itUvavs  the  [;lst  to  k';iVc  tkc  rt»UU  ■ 
and  MUnUinifS  tried  uhcn  it  was  tjnie  to 
iunnc. 

Invt'Mi^.mon  unihrnifd  tli.ii  (ciit^it-  kad  h<fen 
ahtju\l.  lltT  Kuk  Was  lovcru!  with  new  :Jnd 
hcjlmi;  stiirji.  marks  ut  prt-Mous  injuries.  X-ravs 
revtMled  several  oitl  nb  iratuires.  there-  wtfre 
t.irmku  hum  marks  .t^  Well.  Xtrs.  K.  explained 
that  she  kad  nevei  likt\i  jetmie.  whow4,s  '|usf. 
like'  Mr  K,.  (rom  uhorn  she  w.i^  ^hvoruxk  Slie 
added  lli.U  slie  did  noi  Wjut  Juldrtfii  .ind  ha(i 
l^often  rid  o(  '  her  oHki  prci:naiuie,s 

Alter  a  timrt  he.inm;  dererjntned  that  tht' 
MUUi lined  risk  to  Jernne  was  snlistanriak  du-  ^irl 
w.is  pl.ued  in  loiter  ^are.  She  is  t\o\\  with 
felatt^  es  m  anotlu  r  i  tPv  I  k  r  p!ai  cntent  (s  umsid- 
ered  [lerriianent 

Kric — Thi'  Tt>Us  of  Akuholistn 
Ottcn  tlierv  is  a  teridemv  to  vtvv^  tinld  ne^ 
tleic  as  le'is  ttnport.uit  than  ihdd  Ahuse:  but 
Serious  nei;k'(i  can  ha\c  dc^.isr.ifin/^  tftk'tts  tui  a 
thikk  as  die  h^ifowini:  ta^e  ilhistratt*s 

l:rK  T,  a  sli^htlv  ^^uilt  first  _i;radtT.  Wius  ^b^ 
sent  tfoiTi  slIiooI  nu^rt  oUt-n  ihan  not.  When  ht 
taine  to  stIuKJi.  In-  w.is  orren  OLidlv  drt-ssed  .md 
hun^M'.  in  rki,u  kc  ^^av  f>a^sivt  and  s^irlulrawn 
ile  had  tre.u  diftn  uhv  sepjratnii:  kmtass  irt^tn 
realit\  and  ap[k'iired  tn  he  retarded.  - 

['he  St  [look  lomerntd  ahont  his  tuiiLtionini; 
in.  tl.is>,  rri^\l  to  arra[ii;t'  a  tnettnii;  with  KrK  s 
parents  Appointment  att^r  .ippomttncnt  was 
siliediiU'd  and  hrnkiUi  Home  MMts  were  \ms\iL^ 
lessUd  the  I  s  were  not  at  home,  in  trowing 
lonurn.  the  sifiool  reterretl  Knt  to  ProtatjftT 
5erviies  as  a  ne^Ietted  tliiltl 

This  ijsf  wa\  staikd  h\  tite  f  liiki  IV<<ttYttori 
I  eam.  \\  im  h  ru^utsUsi  ,i  I  leahh  nep.trtment 
e\alu.nrorr  tor  V.ru     i'he  evahi.itron  n^rKhide^! 
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.  [fi;it  i^rtt  '  A\.tv  npr^iirnjAl  tdu  lliutnit^  tfii»ui:h  st- 
rmuslv  tlisturtu^tl  Phvsit.ilU  lit  was  saiall  tut  ius 
iiiul  urkitrnnurisliti!.  Thcrt  Wiis  lu^  evulcruc 

Tfir  IV^ifntist'  StTvtvu  investt^.Uii^ri  rt'vailt\l 
i)u\{  hoih  Mr  ,irul  Mrs  T  uert-  .ilmholus. 
I  '[uhlf  tu  fiuKr^t  ti*r  jru  ItMiytfi  i^t  tiint\  tliev 
livtJ  .i  lijiul  ti>  It  It  111  til  tvistcru  t  l,Liri;tlv  jl 
iMHvil.  fV»  Itlt  ji*iiif  tt*  siirvivt  as  lust  Ut 
riMiJtt 

[  1 11  IS  |||^\^  III  iiisK  r  iji  I  \\  Ik  1 1  Ik'  IS  rcutv  jiil 
[iv\iliMtiii  I  nnnsrlliii;    Tht  \i  fu^ol  [I'lnklts  s[U' 

■  i.»I  tiju  i\  ji)J  f  rh  is  bLUiiiriiML  uiiatih  i\y 

Jill  nih  hiIK    Mis    I    li.i*  jjuiml  to  .n  1 1  pf  4I1 

iiul^sj  uiivr  iiiii: .  M(    I    rt  hisvv  ^  il  pfltis  nl 

hilf^   I  li:  piitLMktsis  lur  t!i<.^  IhiiimK  Ih  unurtHiiu 

F  fHii  —  HiJiklv  I  )tst  iplnii' 
\  *t)\\  r  irtlv  IS  tt  Mtt  tsMif;  ui  rt  rno\     i  t}i\d  truni 
iits  iiojiit'  )t  tiJiH  4uui  Jti;  Hire  ejitrcrtii'  ex*uTipics 
A  nnur  tspunii  uisv  ts  it:.ir  ■.^I  Voni  li  /an  upper 
t'k'intrftHtrv  t;(  .uif  hov 

<>ne  fTMirnuii:  luiii  n'rnpliiiriui  t^j  his  !f*uht;r 
o\  Im\  fnu  ht  en  lieattn  hv  his  t.icht^r  tin-  aji;h: 
Inhirt'  iUv  ttjiht'r\s  tir^i  tnstimr  s!.;i,s  ti*  ilis- 
m'utu  Ef;:^  sfuri    1*^11  \s hK  kiiowii  (oj  bi/'.^iTre  anJ 

inirvt' s  rniiHt.  wiit  rc  it  was  Ji\lo\  trn!  that  1  iMn\ 
'vn  k  .trul.  iujti*  II  k\  ut  ri-  i  r  issi  n>sst'J  ^Mth  iiLu  k- 
.iti.!  |iliic  rN.iikv  I  hr  niipntJt  n1  a  hrlt  Inickic 
WhIV  i  j(  ,iT  l\  \  isiI>U  l-'riitti  [u  r  St  1  \  u     ssjv  I  .ilkii 

W'litii  _tli.r  PiMtt'invf  M'rntc^  voiktT  \iMtu! 
rJit  hii[i)t\  a  r<:riii>rsvUil  Mr  H  a^liiiitttii  the: 
iK'jtirU'  J  if  saui  l:t'  ami  ins  s\  ifc  u^ulJ  tict  loriLfi 

njuilt  Klort\  lu>  partrlt^  s^t-^c  slf:rrrnitittl  ti* 
ti'aJi  fnrn  a  l^ssuti.  Mr  B  tsplaiiivJ  Ih»sv  hy 
tiKtk  i*H  1 1 IV  K'lf  arul  live  iiJ  bit  I  mh  It  uas,  lit- 
saiil,  [fu  \s  a\  his  Ltriu-[  fiaJ  tpEiiRci  hnn 
sshtn  liv  'i;cn  ciur  i>t  fiH^nil  '  \\*ficii  Tuni  rcfusni 
tt>  c  Mr  ii  Ix*  Hiriu-  crirn^^ttl  nirtil  lu'^an  il*  list' 
ilk'  hutklf. 

Mr.  jiul  Mrs^  H  acrttJ  tint  rhtrt  wtrt-  otlu-r 
ht'tftT  iutr[u>tis  i>i'  tijM'iplinf,  arul'  tliev  wt- rt-  will- 
ing ti>  ji^jfi  a  tainily  cfjerapv  jjr^'ap  Fartnts  jn^.! 

lu't'iY  nt>  Jurthtr  wKultfUs  ot  ahu^t 


i:MI>HASl/JSCi  PKl  VKNTION 


Tilt'  lurruuluiu  sIcvtiupnitTU  phiise  t^f  Pro|tit 
PRC*TI-C  'F'lON  culJrfsses  the  [ireventiun  aspeus 
of  ^.hikl  aluise  ami  nt'dtt't    1:  \^  t  an  c\tr  tn 
rftiiKt  the  ruitfil"fr  I't  .n^usrd  ,iiut  nei;litU^ti  ihil 
lirt^n,  ssc  nuist  liJiik  *ij  prrvtntjitn.  ;nu!  tliat  l^t 
UHis  uidi  tuilav  s  suiii tills  [ht  partnts  ti>tiu*r 
rus\    \hc  projtiE  is  prtparitii;  a  murst'  nl  stuci\ 
lU)  litt  liiild  maliroarriu'iii  s\nlirl^r^u  Jisi^ntJ 
tor  itM*  at  tilt  svtiMutarv  Hl'\  1 1    l  lu-  omrsv  wils 
!o(Uv  u|  on  umltrstaruhti^  auitxttin^  hi  intiino 
aiiJ  varK  i  hiii.jhi»iHl  in  rtlation  in  tht  ahilit\  rp 
jthR'vr  tmottonal  niHiuiritv  m  \aw  hk   h  wiK 
aKl^  iit^u'tutrrivj  uidi  uniltfviatuiin^  ln^u  tht 
ust  lit  violrtkt  III  tilt  lhi:nf  Jt'^nlts  11:  j  =  vi  It  i»f 
\ioltJirt  ill  Kith  tilt  tfiihviJiiai  aiui  sihicH 
hiiuillv.  the  umrsf        fircKiiott  unflcrstamiinc 
ii{  strt\s,  its  rnamrtstauoiiv  in'soiieTV  a:ul  in  tlu 
iiKiivj^lua".  an^l  !;os\  iht  intiiMJutil  lopt-^  wiU: 
strtss  SelctU'if  rniulults  ot'  ;ht  tunrst  nirc  htinL 
pilott'J  Jurin^  rln'  furrent  s^ImuiI  year 

Hvf  ri  in  its  \ir^{  \  Cnir  I'pcnitioii  l'fi>fti  r 
PROM  C  T1C>\  has  Jtrmonsrr;ued  that  a  sthc^ol 
KistJ  p  M^ram  tan  h.ut  a  tii:tiihtant  Knpait  in 
tht'  tarlv  ik'tct  tiori  OT  ttiilt!  ahust  aru!  nt  ^lea.  In 
Monti;o;ntrv  Ca*tinf\ .  Mhor»l  rtintrt^  til  suspt-iui! 
Jtiki  jhuse  havt  tnurt  fhjn  Lloi;iift\L  tiom  iu 
ihc  sihool  st.u  ti>  IV*  III  19^4-^^,  tht 

lufal  ol  (onhriiutl  ^asis  ot  pbvsjial  i^^ast  h^v 
t)Viailrxipk\l  In  nr^.  Ivtort  Munt_i;oiTk i \  (  onnu  ^ 
K'caii  cts  aWnirtntss  prot^rnitiL  oiilv       i  a^t?^  ot 
svispt'ttt'ti  diilii  ahust  vstrv  rL'porttii  TlirouLluujT 
iUc  loutuy. 

Although  ProK^t  PKnTR  l  \OS  ts  a  ti-tler 
allv  txjnJtxl  school  proi;rHnn.  r^it  prnjtLT  s[,it]  h,ts 
VL\)rkt\l  tlostlv  \Mfh  tountv  a^enties  *ind  in^ 
stttuiinus  liiis  [Mst  hint,  in  uioptratiori  s!.ith 
tht  Niont^otntrv  C  nuniv  Oriitt  of  lluninm  Rf- 
sotint'S.  tht'  1  >t|SarTint'nts  ot  Ikakh  anil  Sottal 
StTsut',s.  an\i  ihe  Mutual  Htalfti  Ass(*ciacion. 
Projtv^  PRc>'ri:<  1  ION  s|H>mortd  a  workshop 
on  iwnotionatly  Nv^lfUt\i.C.hiklren  Ocher  sun* 
tlar  witrkshops  arc  pJannt-ti  in  the  future. 

Pro)tif  PRcnTCTION  h.b  thus  betumt-  an 
integral  part  of  Mon^t:on.crv  C.ountv  ^  tiveralt 
pUn  to  lomfvif  ihild  Htin;St  .inc  nc^lea 


f<\pririu\I  hoin  <'riiijHjnoi)  Vint  mm>^.  NinLNiit>o(  M^'^ 

(  op\ni;h|  AvM>ii;iitoii  \\n  C  hiiithooil  \  duvain^ii  liitvirT.i  ai. 

.lftj>  WisritnsNi  \n*iJia'.  N.W,,  W j\[|iiiLMorr  l>  i  rnoi^* 
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Our 

community 

rcsi>oi\si~<^  I 

Dility 


willyi 


lyou 
help... 


Cruelty  to  dhildien  is  not  new,  but  it 
still  shocks  ^Ms;  we  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  children  may  be  harmed  by 
their  own  parents.  Yet  child  abuse  can 
occur  in  any  family,  regardless  of  in- 
come, faith,  or  color. 

When  a  parent  becomes  overwhelmed 
by  stresses  such  as  unemployment, 
poor  housing,  alcoholism,  or  isolation, 
a  child  may  be  abused  or  neglected. 
Often  parents  who  abuse  their  children 
were  themselves  mistreated  as  children; 
yet  most  parents,  including  those  who 
abuse  and  neglect  tlieir  children,  want 
to  be  good  parents. 

You  could  be  the  first  link  between  a 
vulnerable  cliild  and  needed  help. 


how  can 
you  help... 

*    To  help  break  the  cycle  of  neglect  and 
abuse,  children  and  parents  involved 
must  first  be  identified.  Since  parents 
and  children  are  often  reluctant  to  ask 
for  help,  you  can  help  by  reporting 
cases  of  sulpected  abuse  and  neglecL 

Maryland,  law  requires  every  person  to 
report  suspected  child  abuse  and  ex- 
I    tends  immunity  from  civil  UabiUty  or 
f    criminal  penalty  to  all  who  report  in 
{    good  faith. 

Child  abuse  includes:  any  physical  in- 
j    jury  to  a  child  under  18  by  a  parent  or 
'  caretaker,  as  a  result  of  cruel  or  inhu- 
mane treatment;  any  sexual  abuse  to  a 
child  under  18  by  a  parent  or  caretaker 
whether  physical  injuries  are  sustained 
I    or  not. 

I    While  there  is  no  requirement  to  report 
t    neglect,  reporting  is  highly  encouraged. 
I    Neglect  can  be  harmful  to  a  child  and 
I    and  may  even  be  the  forenmnerof 
:     abuse.  Neglect  includes  such  thi^s  as: 

emotional  deprivation,  malnourishment, 
I     lack  of  essential  medical  care,  unlaw- 
[     fully  being  kept  from  attending  school. 

whatto 
i      looK  for... 

I 

I    A  child  who  is  physically  abused  may 
have  bruises,  welts,^or  bums  which  do 
not  fit  witli  the  explanation  of  how 
the  injury  occurred.  Or  the  child  may 
complain  of  having  been  b^ten  or  sex- 
ually abused, 

A  neglected  child  may  appear  tiredj 
listless,  hungry,  or  be  left  unsupervised 
at  odd  hours.  The  child  may  be  forced 
to  assume  adult  responsibihUes  at  an 
inappropriate  age. 


o 


how 

to  report... 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
child  has  been  abused^  or  you  are  con- 
cerned that  a  child  is  bein^  neglected^ 
you  should  phone  Protective  Services 
at  the  County's  24-hour  reporting  line* 
279-1758.  Health  practitioners;  ed- 
ucators, social  workers/and  police  of- 
ficers are  required  by  law  to  report 
both  by  telephone  and  in  writing. 

what  happens 
after  a  report ... 

All  reports  of  abuse  are  promptly  in- 
vestigated by  a  Social  Worker  and  the 
Juvenile  Police.  A  Social  Worker  will 
investigate  n^lect  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible^  depending  upon  the  seriousness 
of  the  report. 

The  prime  consideration  is  protection 
oftliecliild.  Usually^  the  best  way  to 
protect  the  child  is  to  help  make  the 
home  safe. and  secure.  Therefore*  Pro- 
tective Serv^^liSt  after  the  investigation* 
offers  assistance  and  treatment  to  the 
family. 

Some  families'  problems  are  reviewed 
by  the  Child  Protection  Team*  a  multi- 
disciplinary  body  which  consults  with 
Protective  Services  Social  Workers, 
Often  community  agencies  such  as  the 
Ilealih  Department  and  Public  Schools 
are  also  involved  in  helping. 


I      do  vpu 
I    need  help ... 

,^  If  you  get  so  angry  with  your  kids 
^t-  you*re  afraid  you  11  hurt  them  , , . 

^  If  you  want  to  be  a  better  parent*  but 
\^  'don*t  know  where  to  turn  for  help  , . , 


caU  hotline  949-6603 

24  hours  a  day*  7  days  a  week 

Someone  is  always  available  to  listen 
while  you  talk  about  your  problems-^ 
to  offer  support*  understanding,  help. 


A; 

I 


'A 


TO  REPORT  SUSPECTED 
ABUSE/NEGLECT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Protective  Services  279-1758 

(24  hours  a  day) 
(After  some  hours  this  phone 
will  be  answered  by  police) 
5630  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville.  Md.  20852 


FOR  INFORMATION  OR 
TRAINING  SESSION 

OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Child  Protection  Coordinator  ' 
279-1512 
301  E.  Jefferson  St. 
Rockville,  Md.  20850 
Or 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
279-1751 
5630  Fishers  Lane 
RockvUIe,  Md.  20852 


TO  "RAP"  ABOUT  YOUR  PROBLEMS 
HOTLINE  949-6603 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

GOVERNMENT 
Office  of  Human  Resources 

279-1512 
5/75 


VI.    CIELD  maltreatment:     HELP  At^OD  HOPE  <VI.5) 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  SERVICES  FOR  MALTREATED 
CHILDREN  AND  THFIR  FAMILIES 


Many  coinmunity  resources  ate  available  to  the  individual  In  Montgomery,  County, 
A  Directory  of  Community  Resources  may  be  found  in  libraries  throughout  the 
county.    For  information  or  help  in  locating  appropriate  resources ^  telephone 
279-1900.    The  following  is  a  general  description  of  services  by  agency* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES         '  '^^^'^ 

The  Protective  Service  Unit  of  the  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social 
Services .investigates  and  evaluates  all  reports  of  suspected  child  abuse  and 
neglect  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  allegation,    Twenty-^four  hour 
response  to  reports  of  abuse  and.  serious  neglect  is  provided.  Continuing 
services  are  provided  on  behalf  of  abused  and/or  neglected  children  who  remain 
in  their  own  homes^  in  the  home  of  relatives,  or  in  short-term  placements 
through  casework  and  group -work;  services. 

The  Maryland  Child  Abuse  Law  mandates  that  reports  of  suspected  abuse  be 
made  either  to  the  local  department  of  social  services  or  to  the  appropriate 
law-enforcement  agency.     The  agency  to  which  the  r'^pnxt        made  shrill 
Immediately  contact  the  other. 

Unique-  to  Montgomery  County  is  the  manner  in  which  abuse  reports  arc  in- 
vestigated.    In  all  such  reports,  the  investigation  is  conducted  by  a  social 
worker  and  a  Juvenile  Aid  officer  of  the  police  department  and  Js  begun  within 
an  hour  of  the  oral  report.    To  better  implement  the  immediacy  of  in- 
vestigations and  to  provide  evening  coverage,  a  "night  shift'*  worker  is 
maintained  physically  at  the  police  station  from  6:00  P.M.  until  midnight* 
The  provision  for  a  night  duty  worker  has  been  in  effect  since  September  1973 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  a  better  working  relationship  between  police 
and  social  services-     The  procedure  of  involving  two  agencies  in  the  investigar 
tion  has  greatly  expedited  the  Immediate  ^investigation  of  all  reports  of 
suspected  child  abuse. 

-,  '  .        '  [■ 

Reports  of  suspected  neglect  are  investigaterl  by  the  Protective  Service  stairf  ^ 
within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of    the  repor!:.    As  with  abuse  situations, 
continuing  services  are  pro^^^ided  to  the  family  if  neglect  is  confirmed,  or 
a  referral  may  be  made  to  the  Agency  appropriate  to  provide  those  services 
needed  by  the  family- 

Montgomery  County  has  a  number  of  resources  available  for  families  receiving 
services  for  neglect  and  abuse.     Within  Social  Services,  the  following  programs 
are  available  to  families  who  meet  eligibility  requirements: 
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1*     Public  Assistance  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  General  Public 
Assistance,  and  General  Public  Assistance  for  Employables) 

2,  Food  Stamps 

3,  Medicalj  Assistance 

4*  Emergency  Shelter  Care  Placement  a  local  policy  and  an  additional  bed 
subsidy  maintain  homes  to  receive  children  requiting  Immediate  placement 
24  hours  per  day 

5*    Foster  Care  *~  including  the  purchase  of  speclalisied  foster  home  care, 
group  home  care,  or  Institutional  care  from  other  £igencies.  ... 

6*     Single  Parents  Service        a  specialized  counseling  and  planning  service 
for  those  with  unplanned  pregnancies 

7.    Adoption  ^-  including  subsidized  adoptian  and  permanent  foster  care 

8-    Homemaker  Service 

9*    If^y  Care       both  in  fairtlly  homee  and  in  centers,    Montgomery  County  haa 
15  non-profit  full  day  centers.    Subsidised  day  care  is  available  in 
non-profit  or  proprietary  centers* 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  . 

The  Health  Department  provides  a  special  examination  procedure  for  children 
suspected  of  being  maltreated.    This  procedure  provides  that  except  in  cases 
of  serious  or  life-threatening  Injuries,  any  suspected  victim  of  child  abuse 
needing  medical  examination  or  treatment,  and  any  child  deemed  In  danger  of 
physical  abuse  and  removed  from  his  home  by  Protective  Service,  will  be 
examined  by  Health  Department  staff  at  either  the  Montgomery  Georgetown 
COD5>rehensive  Clinic  In  Takoma  Park  or  at  ttic  Lethesda  Cltnlc^    Whenever  a 
child  has  sustained  serious  or  life-threatening  Injuries  (or  when  a  case  1-^.;^^. 
reported  after  clinic  hours),  the  child  is  taken  at  once  to  the  nearest 
hospital  Emergency  Room,  " 

In  addition  to  this  special  service,  the  County  Health  Department  has  six 
area  centers  providing  the  following: 

1*     School  Health  Services  —  including  nursing  service  in  schools,  medical 
consultation,  and  vision  and  hearing  screening 

2,    Preventive  health  services        child  and  adolescent  health  clinics  for 

medical  evaluation,  multiphasic  screening,  and  parent  education  in  child 
heal.th..and  development.-  ^ 
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'^3*     Health  Department  Comprehensive  Care  Clinics  (Areas  I  and  IV) 

^"4*    Maryland  Medical  Assistance  Prograni  —  fjick  care  provided  through  the 
private  physician 

5*    Maternity  and  Family  Planning  Services 

6*    Mental  Health  Services  including  purchasing  treatment  from  the  Community 
Psychiatric  Clinic*     (These^  services  tise  a  sliding  scale  fee  based  upon 
income  *) 

Among  relevant  county^wide  health  services  provided  centrally  are  the  following; 

\^ 

1*    Specialty, consultation  services  such  af:  those  for  s^^lzure  and  cardiac,  . 
orthopedic,  and  multihandicapping  problems 

■  '  '  ■ 

2,     Passage  Crisis  Center 

3*    Juvenile  Court  Evaluation  Team 

4*    Drug  Alternatives  Program 

5*    Day  Care  Licensing  and  Consultation  Services  (health  component) 

OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  IlESOURCES  CHILD  PROTECTION  SERVICES 
1*    Child  Protection  Coordinator 

The  Child  Protection  Coordinator  performs  broad  functions  to  csnsure 
unduplicated,  adequate  services  for  child  protection  of  and  for  treatment 
of  abusing/ neglectful  families;  to  ensure  continuing  education  for  the  lay 
public,  educators,  health  and  mental  health  professionals^  the  legal 
conoQunity,  and  para-*prof essionals ;  to  identify  gaps  and  propose  measures  to 
fill  them;  and  to  suggest  and  support  research  and  j:und5,ng  for  projects 
involving  child  ^use  and  neglect*    These  educational  efi:orts  are  aimed       ,  ^' 
both  at  attempting  to  prevent  abuse  and  neglect  and  at^increasing  the 
community's  ability  to  recognize  and  report  existinfj^coses , 

2*    Child  Protection  Team 

The  Child  Protection  Team  is  a  multi -disciplinary  group  which  serves  in  an 
advisory  and  consultative  capacity  to  the  Protective  Service  Unit  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services*    The  team  comprises  .a  l^rotective  Services 
supe.rvisor;  a  pediatrician  and  a  public  health  nurse  from  the  Health 
Department;  a  juvenile  officer  from  the  Polic-e  Department;  a  pupil  personnel 
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supervisor  from  Montgomery  County.  Public  Schools;  a  lawyer  from  the  County 
Attorney's  office;  and  a  psychiatrist  in. private  practice.    The  team  meets 
weekly  to  staff  cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  case  handling, 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (MCPS) 

MCFS  provides  case-'finding  and  family  services  through  its  pupil  personnel 
services.  Abroad  range  of  educational  diagnostic  services,  pnychologlcal 
sisrvices,  and  special  placements  are  available* 

OTtER  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

within  the  coinauniCy,  Montgomery  County  has  the  following  services: 

1.  Public  Bousing  through  the  Montgomery  County  Itousing  Authority 

2,  Family  Services  of" Montgomery  —  a  private  United  Way  counseling  agency 
S.--*- The  Coimunity  Psychiatric  Clinic.  —  a  large  priv^it^i  treatment  clxnic 

4,  Jewish  Social  Services       a  multi -functional  private  social  agency 
partially  supported  by  United  Way 

5,  Catholic  Charities  —  a  multi -functional  private  social  agency 

6,  Mental  Health  Association  —  an  agency  offering  a  number  of  mental  health 
services  Including  Hotline,  a  24-hour-a^ay  telephone  service,  operating 
seven  days  a  week,  providing  an  immediate  listening  ear  and/or  referral 
information  for  all  residents  o£  Montgomery  Coimty 

7,  A  number  o£  church -sponsored  HELP  and  FISH  groups  —  providing  emergency 
food  and  clothing  and  Information  day  or  night 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  <VI.6) 


EVEN  P/IRENTS 
SOMETIMES 


LOSE 


Do  you  get  so  angry  with  your  kids^youVe  afraid 
you'll  hurt  them? 

Do  you  want  to  b.e^a  better  parent  but  don't  know 
where  to  turn  for  help? 

Wg  can  offer  you,,, 

someone  to  listen  while  you  talk  about  your  problems, 
support. . .  understanding. , .  help.  * 

Call  HOTLINE  -949-6603 
24  hours  a  day  '/days  a  week 
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■  VI.    CIELD  MALTREAIMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.7)       '  , 

Shui'  1970.  Eniit  t'ikv  hait  tMn  ExcaitivC  Oirector  of  CAJ.M.,  a  tnonevr  pni^ram  to  /iremti  chiU abuse  and 
neglect  in  Santa  tiarbant.  A  graduate  of  the  Unhersity  of  Caltftmna  at  Santa  Barbara,  Mm.  Pike,  a  arandniotlivr,  i.i 
currently  worku\g  toward  a  Social  Servkrs  Cvrtifwate-  She  wffJi  Co-Founder  ami  OirMor  of  a  school  far  Japanese 
brides  of  United  States  servicemen  in  Tokyo.  n  «  i   »j  «  -rtmmwt  \t  >-wnP>niM«  P>kfr- 

C.A.LNI.  -  A  TIMELY  EXPERIMENT 
ByENiDL  PiKE  PREVENTION  OF  CHILD  ABUSE 


It  ha£  always  been  the  prerogalivc  of  parents  to  liandle  the 
disciplining  of  their  children  in  whatever  way  they  choose  and 
to  administer  punishment  in  whatever  degrees  of  intensHy  they 
determine.  Not  until  very  recently  ha<;  any  wkle!;pread  concern 
been  shown  for  abti^ive  action  against  childrcit.  However,  an 
intense  awareness  of  the  syiidronie  is  spreading  readily  among 
legal,  medical  and  social  workers,  students  in  colleges  and  higli 
schools,  ;ind  among  enlightened  citizens  everywhere.  M  a 
direct  result  of  one  wmnan's  wnrkand  comroni  with  the  prob> 
lem,  ;i  new  exiritiin^.  cxperiinentat  project  h;»s  developed  in 
Santa  Barbara,.Calirorni;i.  Child  Abuse  listening  Mcdiution,  or 
"C.AX.M,"  as  Tt  is  better  known,  is  a  unique  ptoueeriiig 
venture  in  pnvvntion  uf  ehild  abuse  and  neglect. 

Th:ee  years  ago  a  Siita  Barbara  pliyric'an's  wife,  Mrs. 
Harold  Miles,  attended  the  indictment  of  a  nineteen  year  old 
college  student  who  was  accused  of  bea'ting  his  child  to  death. 
He  was  dry-eyed  throughout  the  proceedings.  Stony  faced,  he 
heard  the  charges  against  him.  Before  he  was  led  out  of  the 
courtroom,  an  older  man,  a  social  worker,  with  compassion 
showing  in  his  facd  placed  his  hand  on  the  boy*s  shoulder  and 
said  gently,  "Son,  why  don *t  you  tell  me  what  really  hap- 
pened?" The  boy  disintegrated  in  tears.  This  man's  expressions 
of  kindness  and  concern  were  the  first  indications  anyone  had 
shown  of  earing  what  the  boy *sproblems  might  be  or  what  had 
caused  him  to  commit  such  a  crime.  Mrs.  Miles  was.deeply 
disturbed  by  the  implications  of  this  incident. 

Soon  after,  a  **Letter  to  the  Editor"  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
JVewi  Pr€S%  (11/11/67),  written  by  a  social  worker  at  the  Men- 
tal Health  Department,  further  stimulated  Mrs.  Miles'  concern. 
The  worker  was  outraged  by  the  indifferent  response  from  the 
public  to  a  situation  involving  a  four-year  bld  battered  little 
girl.  Patrick  LaCommiire  wrote,  "Why  is  it  that  before  the' 
public  is  aroused  and  action  taken  a  child  has  to  be  beaten  and 
perhaps  killed?'*  He  appealed  to  all  agencies  and  individuals 
who  shared  his  concern  to  meet  together  "in  conference  as  a 
first  and  urgent  step  toward  closing  the  gaps  in  community 
services  for  children  that  exist  throughout  Santa  Barbara 
County/'  Hisonly  reply  came  from  Mrs.  Miles. 

Their  subsequent  meetings  and  discussions  laitnched  her 
into  an  intensive  investigation  of  tho  prc^bleiW  of  child  abn^e 
and  child  neglect  throughout  the  United  States,  She  wrot^'^to 
major  cities  noted  for  their  children*s  protective  services.  She 
contacted  CHenry  Kempe,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  She  flew  to  Port 
Lauderdale,  Florida^  to  talk  with  Judge  Frank  A,  Orlando,  who 
has  worked  for  many  years  toward  itifluencing  legidation  to 
aid  mistreated  children.  Mrs.  Miles  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  New  York  City.  Other 
cities  were  contacted  and  information  gathered.  The  composite 
results  of  her  research  pointed  otit  that  relatively  few  areas 
have  become  involved  in  any  depth  wiffj  constructive  programs 
to  combat  child  abuse  and  negieet;  She  foiind  no  or;ganization 
.  committed  entirely  to  prevention. 


The  stalistics  Mrs.  Miles  gathered  regarding  olher  comiiiuiii^ 
ties  pointed  out  flieir  need  for  services  to  combat  the  pioblcnt 
where  it  had  been  established  that  dtild  abuse  existed,  liut 
who  would  believe*  iliat  such  a  problem  exts(s  in  the  myA\^ 
retirement,  viicatinn  center  of  Sauta  Barbara?  Mrs.  MilCA 
needed  evidence.  Ekhe  devised  a  daring,  iinaf^inatlve  plan  ;itKl 
solicited  help  from  a  Santa  Barbara  JVe^v^i'/'/'tfw  reporter,  Jenny 
Perryi  who  i.ovcrcd  her  experiment  in  lltree  conficiiitivo 
Sunday  news  items.  Mrs.  Miles  had  a  private,  unlisted  telephone 
installed  in  her  Irotnc  for  thirty  days.  Headlines  of  the  ftiht' 
aiticle  on  March  \:k  1<)70,  f^ad:  KNOW  OF  MlSTKI^A■H  I) 
CHILD?  TliLL  SOMP-ONIi  THU  SITUATION.  Beneath  a  larj«e 
picture  of  a  telephone  was  the.  caption:  '^Information  ;il>oul 
maltreai.ment  of  children  is  heitig  col'ecled  ^bis  nion'h  by 
Mrs.  X,  who  plans  to  sit  by  the  phone  through  April  M 
answering  all  whn  call  964-4^  I^,  Infortnation  about  llie 
community  problem,  not  punishment,  is  the  point,  she  says," 
During  the  thirty  day.s,  Iwenty-eiglit  cases  of  child  nbuse  or 
neglect  were  reported  anonymously. 

Supported  by  this  proof  that  Santa  Barbara  sharct  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  with  other  communities  everywht^re, 
Mrs.  Miles  brought  logctlier  a  steering  committee,  and  wilh 
ihe  help  of  a  younp;  attorneyi  Robert  Monk,  a  propositi  for  a 
five-month  pilot  project  was  drawn  up.  Under  (he  sponsorsliiii 
of  the  Women *s  Auxiliary  to  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Medical  Society,  the  proposal  wa,';  presented  to  tlte  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  was  approved  and  funding  provided 
for  the  experimental  project.  So  as  a  result  of  Mr.^.  Miles'  lonp, 
study,  hard  work,  public  relations;  and  faith,  on  October  1, 
1970,  Santa  Barbara  began  to  do  something  positive  to  combat 
its  problem,  of  mistre^aled  children.  Provisions  were,  made  in 
tlte  budget  for  a  paid  Director  fo  .serve  on  a  twenty-four  Itoui, 
seveii  day-a-week  emergency  call  basis.  Her  duties  would  Jhe  lo 
organize,  implement  and  maintain  the  operation.  No  guideliitcs. 
were  available,  since  ito'other  <iuch  organization  was  known  lo 
exist  anywhere.  Consequently,  C.A*LM.  has  developed  com- 
pletely along  lines  of  public  need  and  response  to  a  new  and 
vital  public  service.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, an  accumulated 
two  hundred  thirteen  cases  recjnired  the  additional  help  ofnn 
Assi.stiiin  Dtrectur,  Mri.  Bruce  Kciper,  and  during  the  s^'coiid 
year,  Mrs.  Marguerite  f  alter lyjuiited  the  staff  as  Secretary. 

C.A.L.M.'s  initial  pilot  project  was  started  primarily  lo 
determine  the  feasibility  of  an  outreach  appeal  to  parents  with 
problems,  wito  according  to  knowit  criteria,  are  denionsliatiiij^ 
symptoms  of  potential  child  abuse.  Tlte  program  is  desigr>ed  to 
.solicit  their  voluntary  respon*se  and  involvement  in  seeking  ond 
accepting  help.  Sucfi  sclf-rcferral  is  seen  as  the  key^tone  of  a 
preventive  approach  in  this  ttetd  and  is  widely  acknowledged  by 
leading ^Jxperts  in  (he  field.  The  fact  tha»  mos/  effort.^  aimed  ;ri 
pifitcction  of  clitlilren  stem  fr^mt  some  form  i\\  i;ovetnmettt;il 
iigency  tends;  to  initigote  ;ji;jiiist  self-rcfcrritl  and  to  pl^i^'C 
interveiUion  aflcr  the  fnct.  N(»wlicre  eke  iti  the  Uni(cd  Sialcj., 
prior  to  the  beginninfVnf  t'.A.L.M.,  was  litere  any  ori;aniz-ilit>u 
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devoted  entirely  to  prevention.  tact  made.  From  that  point  on,  the  volunteer  Is  expected  to 

C.AX>i/s  program  began  October  1,  1970,  and  early  on  continue  helping  the  client  in  any  way  possible  while  a  need 

that  first  morning  a  call  came  in  from  a  distressed  mother,  for  such  help  exists.  A  friendship  is  originated  which  has  no 

Ruth  Lee,  Her  three  children,  all  younger  than  five,  were  artificial  termination  date  pre-established.  As  the  client's  self* 

gptttng  too  much  for  her  to  handle  alone.  Her  husband  had  image  Improves  and  the  scope  of  interests,  friends  and  activi* 

divorced  her  right  after  the  birth  of  their  third  child.  For  ties  broadens,  dependency  upon  the  volunteer  gradually 

awhile,  he  had  sent  what  money  he  could  to  help,  but  he  decreases*  EventuaUy,the  client  becomesself-sufflcient  enough 

could  not  hold  a  steady  job.  Later  he  moved  away  and  com-  to  release  the  volunteer  to  begin  working  more  intensely  with 

munications  from  him  ceased.  Through  a  friend,  Ruth  learned  a  new  client.  No  volunteer  is  ever  assigned  more  than  two 

that  he  was  out  of  work  and  living  a  deplorable  existence  him-  clients  at  one  time, 

self.  No  help  would  come  from  him.  She  was  forced  to  apply  CA,L>f/s  volunteer  progiani  ts  based  on  the  concept  of 

for  assistance  from  welfare,  which  served  to  meet  only  the  bare  ''Mothering*'  as  defined  by  Dr,  C.  Henry  Kcmpe  and  his  staff 

essentials  of  their  needs-  Most  of  alL  she  explained,  she  fel^  and  upon  the  need  in  every  human  being  to  feel  a  sense  of 

trapped  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of  poverty  and  being  worthy  and  cared  about  in  a  consistent,  meaningful  way, 

trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  het  three  active  sons  alone.  She  ^ost  of  C.A.LM/s  clients  have  never  had  anyone  on  whom 

wept  as  she  told  her.story.Her  mother  wasdead"her  father  they  could  depend  consistently  to  answer  their  emotional 

an  alcoholic.  She  had  no  one  to  turn  to  but  had  gfasped  at  a  ^eeds.  Frequently  their  emotional  development  has  been 

straw  when  she  read  C.A.LM.'s  ad  in  the  personal  column  of  inhibited.  Many  clients  have  experienced  a  series  of  rejections 
the  daily  VVews-/>^;  "Is  your  child  abused,  neglected?  Let  us.  throughout  their  lives.  C.A.LM/s  volunteers  provide  caring 

share  your  problems.  Keep  C.A.LM.  in  mind  Call  963-1 115  fnends  who  are  nonjudgmental  and  dependable,  who  are 

for  help/'  available  whenever  the  clients  need  help,  and  who  are  dedi- 

After  an  hour  oftalking,  Ruth  hadregained  her  composure,  cated  to  preventing  child  mistreatment  through  their  under-. 

She  responded  warmly  to  the  listener  to  whom  she  had  poured  standing*  unselfish  service. 

out  her  story.  She  learned  about  C.A.L.M/S  volunteers,  who  q\^^  cooperation  exists  between  CA.LM-  and  other 
could  visit  with  her  once  in  a  while,  maybe  stay  with  the  organizations  in  the  community.  All  third  party  reports  deal- 
children  sometimes  and  let  her  get  away  to  refresh  her  spirits,  Jng  with  stispected  or  known  inckients  of  mistreatment  are 
Ruth's  response  was  eager  and  full  of  hope.  She  was  promised  referred  by  C.A.L.M-  to  whatever  agency  has  the  best 
a  call  from  a  volunteer  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  they  had  professional  facilities  to  answer  the  problems  involved.  Refer- 
hung  up,  Mrs.  Pike  called  one  of  C,A,LM/s  twenty-three  ,  ralsare  made  to  C.A.L>i.by  other  agencies  when  a  preventive 
volunteers,  a  your^  mother  herself,  who  had  seven  children  effort  fs  indicated  and  physicians  also  use  C.AX.M/s  service 
and  understood  very  well  the  pressures  of  motherhood.  Mary  frequently.  During  the  first  two  years  of  C.A.L.M/sexistence» 
Ligman  took  the  case.  She  and  Ruth  met  and  formed  a  friend-  four  hundred  eighty-one  cases  were  handled.  Forty*seven 
ship  which  stillTexists.  At  first  Ruth  called  Mary  very  fre-  percent  of  these  were  self- referrals.  In  most  Instances,  the 
quently,  and  each  time-  the  sympathetic  reassurance  of  her  emotional  problems  involved  indicate  a  need  for  professional 
understanding  new  frien^Verved  to  relieve  her  tensions.  Mary  counseling.  Deep-seated  emotional  defects  which  have  orig- 
rnvited  her  over  to  use  her  sewing  machine  to  convert  the  inated  in  the  childhood  of  the  client  must  be  dealt  with  pro- 
pieces  of  material  hanging  at  Ruth's  windows  into  curtains,  fessionally  before  a  cure  can  be  achieved.  Encouraging  clients 
They  took  their  children  to  the  beach  together  to  let  them  run  to  seek  help  through  p^chotherapy  is  an  important  part  of  rlie 
out  their  energies  in  the.  sand.  They  had  coffee  together  fre-  listening,  referral,  resource  service  C.A.L<M.  provides, 
quently  and  exchanged  experiences  about  children  and  their  Approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  CA.LM/s  cases 
lives.  Ruth  learned  that  the  middle  child  she  feared  might  be  originate  between  6:00  p-m.  and  9:00  a.m.  or  on  holidays  and 
hyperactive  seemed  pretty  normal  compared  to  Mary's  three-  weekends.  The  value  of  having  a  listener  available  for 
year-old  twins.  Mary  encouraged  Ruth  to  make  new  friends  emergency  calls  when  other  agencies  are  closed  wasdramatrcal- 
through  Weight  Watchers  and  Parents  Without  Partners,  ly  demonstrated  in  a  case  reported  on  a  Saturday  evening.  A 
Throughthehelpofasmall,restrictedpiivated6nor's  fund  for  concerned  neighbor-informant  reported  a  two-week-old  baby 
Child  Care,  C.A.L.M.  was  able  to  provide  sitters  while  Ruth  boy  in  a  severe  state  of  neglect  whose  life,  she  feh,  might  be  in 
attended  evening  classes  to  brush  up  on  her  office  skilb.  When  ,  danger.  A  week  before,  the  mother  had  brought  him  home 
her  youngest  child  reached  three  years  oki,  she  went  to  work  ■  from  the  hospital.  Since  then  he  had  cried  constantly,  was 
part-time  to  supplement  her  income.  Both  she  and  her  children  given  a  cold  bottle  of  milk  at  infrequent  intervals^and  had  not 
are  benefitting  from  her  new  self  respect  and  improved  self  '  been  bathed  or  had  his  clothes  changed  since  he  was  brought 
image  as  a  woman  and  a  mother.  home.  A  heavy,  red  lash  had  developed  all  over  the  child's 
CA.LM.'s  volunteers  do  not  work  in  the  office;  they  do  body.  The  day  after  the  mother  came  home  from  the  hospital^ 
not  take  initial  telephone  calls  or  evaluate  cases,  nor  do  they  ^  she  had  attempted  suicide.  Friday  nights  her  husband  had  been 
have  any  access  to  the  confidential  records  of  clients  in  the  arrested  for  window  peeping.  She  had  visited  him  U\  Jail  on 
office.  The  two  paid  directors  ofCA.LM.  share  the  every  day,  Saturday  and  returned  home  extremely  lonely  and  depressed. 
24'hour,  Ustening-evatuatlon  of  all  new  cases,  and  handle  all  The  informant  fett  that  the  woman  was  too  disturbed  to  be 
calls  coming  into  the  ''hot  line"  number  with  the  assistance  of  \  safely  left  alone  overnight.  She  knew  the  wife  had  been  under 
a  24'hour  answering  service  which  cross-connects  emergency  '  the  care  of  a  private  psychiatrist  but  did  not  know  his  name, 
calls  after  office,hppr3  or  on  holidays  or  weekends  to  the  home  she  did  not  want  the  wife  to  know  she  had  called  C.AX>f* 
of  the  director  on  call.  The  constant,  frequently  intense  emo-  Through  the  sergeant  on  duty  at  the  Police  Department,  the 
tional  demands  of  this  work  require  an  unusual  degree  of  i  name  of  the  psychiatrist  was  obtained  from  the  incarcerated 
dedication,  maturity  and  physical  stamina  from  the  directors  husband.  The  psychiatrist  confirmed  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
and  volunteers.  Self-referred  clients  are  told  of  the  availability  '  xi^^  and  authorized  immediate  hospitalization  for  the  child 
of  CA.L>i.  volunteers  and  are  encouraged  to  let  a  volunteer  and  mother.  He  was  able  to  talk  the  mother  into  going 
contact  them.  Only  with  the  client's  permission  Is  such  a  con-  voluntarily.  She  was  released  in  a  few  days,  but  her  chfld  was 
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held  through  appropriate  court  action  and  assigned  to  a  foster 
home  Until  the  mother  regains  her  mental  health  through  the 
hel^  of  extensive  professional  counseling. 

Although  CAXA1<  deals  with  all  calls  for  help,  the  most 
important  goal  Is  to  PREVENT  mistreatment  by  reaching  out 
a  helping  hand  to  frustrated  parents  before  they  focus  their 

anger  . on  their  innocent  children.  Child  abuse  is  most  oflon  a 
vicious  cycle,  repeated  from  one  generation  to  (he  next, 
is  committed  to  stopping  ihis  cycl^! 

no. Box  718 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93J02 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Journals  of  Clinical 
Child  Psychology,  Fall  1973,  II,  #3    C  by  Section 
Clinical  Child  Psychology,  American  Psychological 
Association. 
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Cantie  Johnsrune,  a  graduate  of  Wcsrem  Washingron  Staw  CoUege  and  Oomimvan  College  of  San  Rafael 

Cailfoniia,  taught  at  Washington  State  before  becoming  a  Counselor  at  the  Youth  Cuidanve  Center  in  San 
FranciKi'o,  She  is  the  Founder  and  Director  of  Parental  Stress  Service,  a  Itohiine  for  potential  child  abmers 
Serving  Berkeley  and  the  East  Ba\\ 

PARENTAL  STRESS  SERVICE  -  HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

By  CAROLE  JOHNSTONE 


I  atii  a  single  p;jre]il.  I  iiiii  divorced  .iiid  Imvc  otio  son  now 
8  years  of  ago.  Wlien  he  was  two  jny  marriage  began  lo  break 
lip  and  the  pain,  hurt  and  fntstration  I  was  feeling  W3£  vented 
Oil  liim*  I  wasn't  aw;ire  of  what  was  realty  happening  itniil  one 
day  when  Danny  messed  his  pants  and  I  exploded.  I  caughl 
myself  jusl  as  I  was  ready  to  ram  his  head  through  the  floor.  I 
lel'i  him  there  on  the  bathroom  floor,  shakily  made  my  way  to 
the  tdephone,  called  the  one  friend  I  hud  and  asked  her  to 
come  and  take  Danny  for  awhile.  She  was  there  in  fifteen 
minutes.  She  asked  no  questions;  slie  simply  accepted  me  as  a 
,  person  and  a  friend.  Because  she  did  not  condemn'me  as  a 
person  for  having  feelings  of  not  wanting  my  son  around,  of 
not  knowing  how  to  cope  with  all  tlie  feeling?  ^oing  on  inside 
me  and  becan.se  *iriier  continued  support  *ind  friendship.  I  was 
able  io  turn  i*»  licr  befure  lliin^i.s  really  got  bad.  and  1  was  able 
lo  seek  prulessitUial  counseling. 

  Two  ajitl  one^luir  years  ljicr>  I  moved  Iroin  the  snmll  town 

we  were  living  in  to  ;Hurgc  metropt^liiun  area.  1  was  struck  by 
the  complete  alonencss  one  can  live  in.  either  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance,  and  I  begun  to  wonder  about  other  women  who 
iiie  under  tlie  pressure  of  being  a  24'honr  parent,  ^ho  could 

'  they  turn  to  if  they  couldn't  cope  any  longer?  Could  an  agency 
be  a  friend  they  could  call  so  the  child  wouldn't  be  injured?  Of 
was  1  the  only  mother  who  fell  that  Jt  times  1  couldn't  tuke 
my  son  another  minute? 

I  spent  a  year  reading  and  studying  child  abuse  and  realized 
that  90%  of  such  cases  occurred  because  the  parents  were 
lonely,  isolated,  under  a  great  deal  of  stress,  or  ashamed  to 
admit  they  might  have  feelings  of  dislike  for  rhe  ehild.  They 
didn't  feel  free  to  call  on  family  and  friends  or  didn't  have 
either  close  by.  By  now  |  was  convinced  thjt  a  private  agency 
could  (unction  as  a  fjiend  io  help  prevent  child  abuse,  in  its 
broadest  incanini^.  from  oceuniiig. 

Tarenial  Stress  Servitv  tvas  incxupuKited  :is  :i  priv^itc,  non- 
priitit  agency  in  Marcli  of  1^^72.  \VV  operate  with  a  lelcphiMie 
av;iil;ible  24-lunirs  a  day,  seveu-days^a-weck  with  :j  back-up 
tevnn  of  volunteers  who  go  to  the  hmne  of  the  parent  to  give 
direci  scr\^ice.  The  direct  service  niiiiht  mean  providing  a  respite 
tr*iin  24*fiour  parenting,  helping  the  parent  find  professional 
counseling,  scrvihg  as  an  advocate  for  the  lankily  and/or  as  a 
,  IricmL  The  volunteers  arc . encouraged  lo  develop  a  lasting 
relationship  with  the  parents.^We  are  alsvj  a  referral  service  to 
aid  parerns  in  llnding  needed  day>care  as  well  u,v  c*»unselirig. 
Mere  are  excerpts  from  our  leallet: 


Wlien  you  call  Parcfital  Stress  Service,  you  can  find  help 
in  the  following  ways: 
An  active  listener ... 

pour  out  your  anger,  hurt,  problems. 
A  trained  volunteer  coming  lo  your  home  . . . 
tu  help  work  through  a  crisis: 
to  provide  a  respite  froni  24>hour  a  day  parenting. 
Information  and  referral 

to  help  you,  ax^oncerned  relative  or  neighbor: 
lo  help  families  in  stress  find  longlerni  professional 
help. 

A  speakers'  bureau. 
Specific  Aims  of  Pamndl  Stress  Service: 

1.  IrUerrutit  the  cycle  *if  child  abuse    If  parents'  needi  can 

be  met,  the  :ihiise,  might  noi  *»ccnr  and  healifiy 
chiltl'paient  relaiionship\  can  he  passed  on  lo  the 
next  generation. 

2.  Aid  caretakers  *»f  cliiUhoti  who  are  afiaid  of  losing  con- 

trol    or  who  can't  ctspo  any  longer. 
^'Befort*  the  fact"  helps  redu^;e.probleins.. 

3.  Direct  pcupie  (o  e.\isiing  :igencies  for  lung^ierin  prufes^ 

sional  help. 

4.  Establish  a  24'hour;  sevon-day-week  program/^' 

A  crisis  can  occur  anytime. 

5.  Educate  the  general  public  on  the  problem  of  child  abuse. 

Schools,  groups,  clubs,  private  practitioners  are  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  a  speaker. 
Not  being  connected  with  a  public  agency  makes  funding  a 
little  more  difficult  but  being  able  to  set  your  own  policies, 
thus  assuring  anonymity  fif  desired)  and  confidentialUy,  which 
is  imperative,  makes  the  effort  worthwhile.  We  do  not  have  a 
switchboard  but  opetate  with  one  staff  perst>n  who  coordi- 
nates  the  program  and  volunteers  and  a  24>hohr  ansvycring 
service.  If  no  one  is  in  the  olTice,  the  answeriug  service  picks 
up  the  cull  and  cross-connects  into  the  home  of  the  vohintccr 
on  call.  A  i^ri,sis  call  is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  ( I )  caller 
s<.'onds  upset,  (2)  asks  to  talk  with  someone, (3)  won't  give 
a  name. 

It  has  been  an  e.\ciiing  year.  There  are  moments  wlien  I  ;nn 
very  tired  aiid  wonder  ii  ii  is  worth  the  eftbrl,  but  then  a  call 
comes  in  and  ihc  parent  siiys,*1  th»iVt  knt»w  what  I  wooUl  have 
doneiflhadn't  been  able  to  call/\ind  the  tiredness  goes  :iway! 

Parctutil  Stress  Service 
/'  O.  linx  0266  . 
nerketi'\  California  94709 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREAIMENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE  <VI.9) 


Reprinted  from 
Children  Today 
3CMarch-ApriI  1974) 


THE 
EXTENDED 
FAMILY  CENTER 


by  Elsa  Ten  Brocck 


ho  "hatlereil  thtltl  syndrome'*  Iw- 
C!ime  ;icknowlcilj^cJ  during  tfic 
\^)5i)^  as  a  recognizable  i^iul 
Irciiinble  cniiiy,  Usnally,  battereil — 
or  abused — children  are  firsi  seen  by 
:i  doctor  or  nurse  when  they  are 
brought  for  treatment  of  injuries 
which  range  from  bruises  and  burns 
to  muUi|>[e  bone  fractures.  Sometimes 
they  arc  discovered  when  a  parent 
brings  a  child  to  a  hospital  wetl-bahy 
elinic  or  other  facility  for  cx:»mina- 
tion  or  treatment  unrelated  to  the 
non-acetdental  injury. 

Recognition  of  the  battered  ehild 
is  the  UnU  erueral  step  rn  treating 
ehitd  abitse.  Medical  personnel  have 
to  maintain  a  high  Index  of  suspiefon 
about  how  a  ehild  was  injured  he* 
eairse  parents  will  rarely 
admit  to  abuse  and  ebil^ 
dren  arc  generally  tcKi 
yoiinii  or  too  frightened  to 
toll  uhiU  happened.  When  it  appears 
thiit  a  child  eould  not  have  received 
his  or  her  injnr^  aeeidentally.  the  tloe- 
lor  or  elfnie  in  all  states  is  required  to 
bring  the  family  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities,  to  obtain  protection  for 
the  ehild  and  rcbabilitntion  for  the 
family. 

In  10  percent  of  the  cases  of  child 
abuse,  professionals  have  found  that 
long-term  separatior)  of  p^irciil  arid 
ehild  is  the  only  way  to  assure  the 
ehild*s  pfij'slcal  safety,'  For  thcTe^^^ 
maining  90'  pcfccrit,  however,  treat- 
ment ean  be  offered  to  help  parents 
undcrstarid  and  redirect  the  anger 
that  is  usually  at  the  base  of  their 
abusive  behavior  and  to  help  them 
improve  their  overall  care  of  their 
children^  The  trc^itnicnt  is  based  tifon 
our  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  that 
Cause  adults  to  strike  oirt  against  tt  etr 
children. 

Chtkl  abitse  is  found  in  tieb 
families  and  poor  f^unilies.  in  fan:tlies 
with  one  child  and  in  families  ^ith 
many  children,  in  families  with  Dne 

/:7ay;  VVw  ihoi^ck..  MSM\.  is  thr. 
Cf  }}tn  lu  Snn  rranchio.  (Utitjorttht 
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j>iirent  and  in  those  where  two  parents 
arc  present.  It  occurs  among  all  race5 
and  economic  groups,  and  amon£  the 
employed  and  the  tmcmployed. 

But  there  are  some  eoninion  de- 
nominators among  cases  of  child 
abirse,  faelors  that  ebaraetcrize  abtt- 
sive  parents  and  their  family  situa- 
tions. Tlie  dsnaniies  that  usually  set 
abusive  parents  apart  are  the  laek  of 
po>itive  moihering  they  lltemsclves 
experieneed  during  chtldhood,  their 
own  iiraecurate  perceptions  of  the 
child,  social  stresses  within  the  foniily 
and,  often*  their  belief  that  physical 
\'iolence  against  children  is  an  up- 
propri;Ue  disciplinary  action. 

Most  abusive  parents  were  them- 
selves  niistreated  as  children  and  itiost 
never  experienced  the  pi>sitive  parent- 
tug  that  would  help  them  later  to  love 
and  iiuriure  a  child.  As  a  result,  these 
parents  grow  up  to  he  deprived,  needy 
adults.  As  parents  whose  own  needs 
have  not  been^  met  and  who  have 
seldom  been  recognized  as  individuals 
of  worth,  they  ,  find  it  difHcult  and 
sometimes  inipo.ssibic  to  tolerate  the 
demands  and  necds^  of  young  ehih 
dren,  demands  and  needs  they  really 
do  not  understand  sinee  they  teud  to 
view  their  children,  no  matter  how 
yoirrig,  as  miniature  adults^  capable 
of  adult  reasoning  and  behavior. 

Expecting  that  a  ehild  will  care 
for  them,  rather  than  the  reverse,  is 
one  example  of  how  abustve  parents 
share  Inappropriate  expectations  of 
children.  Typically,  they  view  their 
children  as  n  source  of  love  and  sup- 
port for  themselves,  and,  in  general 
they  expect  even  yonng  infants  to  be 
qniei  and  nent  and  to  hold  still  on 
eomniand.  When  their,  children  arc 
unable  tc^  iiieet  these  unrealiMic  dc* 
niands  for  mature  afTcclion  and  be- 
havior, the  parents  become  enraged* 
Their  response  is  violent,  as  the  re- 
sponse of  their  parents  to  them  so 
often  was. 

Ill  general  abuse  of  children  is 
episodic,  occurring  at  times  of  turm- 
oil in  ihc  household.  When  parents 
such  as  those  described  above  arc 
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under  ^ircHs.  ihc  child  often  hccomcs 
the  o;jsicst  largci  upon  which  to 
release  their  fnistrnlions*  Mariinl 
prohlems,  finnncini  problems,  an<l 
jiomciimes  even  ao  trivinl  an  event  as 
a  washing  maehine  breaking  down 
ean  rcsttit  in  a  ehikl  being  abused. 
Usually*  these  stresses  are  bcigbtenetl 
by  the  isolation  and  lack  of  support 
pxpcrieiKcd  hy  most  Eihiiswc  families. 
Parents  often  act  out  against  their 
child  because  there  is.  nowhere  for 
tben>  to  turn  to  relieve  their  tension 
or  slrcsv. 

How  Can  Siidi  Faniilii*^  Be  Helped? 

Our  project.  The  LlMcndcHl  Tiunily 
Center,  was  established  with  support 
from  the  OIHce  of  Chilil  Dcvdopment 
in  l^chni;iry^J7^  as  n  treatment  cen- 
ter ..for  abtiscd  children  and  their 
parents  Sponsored  hy  the  Mission 
Child  Care  Consortium,  (ne.*  a  Model 
Cities  day  eare  prognmi  that  ^ervet  a 
multiethnic  .section  of  San  Franeisco. 
tt  is  funded  hy  OCD  as  a  3-ycar  re- 
.  search  and  demonstration  projeet.  It 
also  receives  funds  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Health 
and  a  private  foundation,  the  Zeller- 
hacb  Family  Foundation, 

The  Center  rs  presently  serving.  25 
families  svho  were  referred  to  us  be- 
cause the  parents  were  uilable  to 
protect  their  ehildren  from  physical 
harm-  Snnic  of  the  families  were  rc- 

»  fcrred  by  the  courts  and  six  cliiJJreii 
arc  depenilcnt.s  of  the  cotirt:  (>(her 
families  were  referreil  hy  public 
health,  menial  health  and  si>eial  wel- 
fare agencies,  by  the  University  of 
California  \tcdieal  Center,  jmd  hy 
private  pbysiciaus. 

lAH:a(ed  in  the  old  Mission  Drstrret 

.  o\'  Sao  Francesco,  the  center  has  n 
fuil'liuic  stafT  of  I4:.:six  siatf  niemhcrs 
ssvrk  with"  ihe  "parents,  ^ifjvc  With  the 
children  and  three  are  involved  in 

.,  atinouisiraiisvji.  In  iisldhion.  volunteers 
and  students  come  in  lo  work  with 
the  children  on  a  regular  hasis. 

Av  indicated  by  its  name,  the cen- 
tcrV  purpose  is  to  develop  the  I'e- 
source^i  of  an  extended  family  for 
isolated  parents  who  are  aettng  out 


through  violeuee  against  their  chil- 
dren. Since  one  of  the  most  needed 
servic*es  for  all  the  families  is  relief 
from  24-bour  eare  of  Iheir  child,  tbe 
program  ineludes  day  care  services 
tbat  give  relief  to  tbe  parents  while 
helping  the  ehild. 

The  center  is  open  I'roni  *J  a*in*  In 
6  p.m.  and  emergcney  telephone 
coverage  is  provided  after  hours. 
During  the  first  phase  of  the  project, 
when  we  were  serving  only  tO  fam- 
ilies, the  children  were  eared  for  to- 
gether, in  the  iUiy  eare  eenter  on  the 
first  tloor  of  onr  storefront  building. 
(The  sccotid  tloor  houses  the  parent.^* 
center  rooms  and  ofliees.) 


TarrTM  (Ii*risiiliarit 


The  recxni  acquisition  of  a  second 
Inrilding  has  ena1>lcd  us  to  treat  the 
chiltlrcn  in  two  groupjt^  The  original 
chiklivnN  area  is  now  aii  infant  een- 
ter serving  children  un\ler.  Z^';.  while 
the  2*'i-  to  5-year-t>lds  arc  eared  for 
in  tfic  second  building  arotitid  the 
corner.  Separating  the  older  children 
from  the  younger  onc^  was  atlvisiihic 
since  ihc  acring:Oat  behavior  of  many 
of  the  older  children  was  detrimental 
to  the  vounger  ones. 


Trealin|>  The  ChlMrcn 

We  have  found  that  afl  of  the  ehil> 
ilren  who  come  to  the  center  need 
specialized  attenlion,  Al  first,  they 
exhibit  behavior  that  is  either  very 
svilhdrasvn  or  overactive.  All  arc  mis- 
trustful of  their  environment  ami 
many  are  violent  in  their  responses 
to  lH>tb  sialT  members  and  other  chih 
siren.  Their  mistrusl^  is  partieularly 
apparent  at  nap  time  and  in  their  fear 
of  such  routines  as  having  their 
diapers  changed.  All  have  great  dif- 
Hctilty  falling  asleep  and  need  one-to- 
otie  attention  to  relax  and  rest. 

As  a  result,  the  stafTs  initial  in- 
volvement with  the  children  consists 
of  helping  Ihem  gain  trust  in  Ibcir 
environment.  Our  consistency,  laek  of 
pressure,  and  aeceptanee  of  regression 
help  them  to  do  thiN. 

Ms>st  of  the  children  in  the  pro- 
gram go  through  an  initial  adjust- 
ment period  of  four  to  .six  weeks, 
during  whieh  time  their  overactive  or 
withdrawn  behavior  Ics^sens.  Limit-set- 
ting is  particularly  important  during 
this  period.  Abused  ehildren  have  not 
been  exposed  to  appropriate  limits  for 
their  age  and  behavior  and  they  des- 
perately need  them  to  learn  bosv  to 
relate  positively  to  their  environment. 
Thus,  how  we  set  limits  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspeets  of  our  day 
care  program,  for  it  is  essential  that 
a  positive  way  l>c  foiind  for  these  ehil- 
dren to  learn  how  to  eontrol  their  be- 
havior. This  is  diflieuli  beeaiisc  the 
children  usually  eome  from  environ- 
ments that  demand  nnquestioning 
olH:dicriee  in  a  manner  that  prevents 
a  child  from  learning  how  to  eontrol 
himself,  Ottcc  tbe  children  become 
more  trusting  (ustially  from  one  to  six 
months  after  their  admkM^^ 
center)  tbe  stnIT  is  able  is>  help  them 
utilize*  skills  appropriate  to  their  ages. 

At  admission^  most  of  the  ehildren 
score  below  ajic  level  on  tbe  Denver 
]>cvelopmental  Screening  Test  and  tbe 
Lvnier  structores  an  individual  daily 
program  for  each  child  to  belp 
strcuL^Hjeu  those  areas  in  whieh  he  or 
she  is  behind.  A  primary  ditliculty  for 
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the  chilli  care  staff  hns  been  to  help 
these  children,  ,  who  have  been  con- 
tinually exposed  at  home  to  inappro- 
priate expectations,  to  develop  their 
potential  at  their  own  pace. 

We  have  fpund  that  the  children, 
particularly  the  preschoolers,  regress 
in  the  center.  But  once  they  find  that 
limits  do  exist  they  begin  to  respond 
to  more  age-appropriate  expectations. 
With  the  safety  of  their  environment 
established,  the  children  are  ready  to 
begin  to  take  risks  and  explore  learn- 
ing with  the  stolf. 

Surprisingly,  the  children  have  had  ' 
little  difticulty  adjusting  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  center  and  home. 
Most  o£  them  are  aware  Qf  Vfhat  be- 
haviors are  allowed  at  the  center  and 
what  is  allowed  at  home.  However, 
for  those  who  had  been  most  severely 
battered  the  discrepancy  between 
home  and  center  has  been  the  greatest 
and  we  are  watching  to  see  what  long- 
range  effect  this  will  have  on  them- 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  freedom  of  (he 
center  and  the  positive  support  the 
child  receives  will  help  him  or  her 
better  cope  with  the  limitations  at 
home* 

More  challenging  has  been  the  need 
to  help  their  psu'cnts  accept  and  un- 
derstand the  kind  of  care  offered  by 
the  staff*  Parents  have  been  particu- 
larly concerned,  for  example,  about 
the  lack  of  physical  discipline  in  the 
center*  Through  frequent  meetings 
with  individual  parents,  and  teachers, 
and  by  the  formation  of  a  parent 
board  to  handle  complaints  not  re- 
solved individually,  we  have  been  able 
to  help  parents  begin  to  accept  and 
learn  from  the  center's  very  different 
type  of  child  care* 

^ .  ^jrhe.,.use^o  £_  da  y^  care^o  t- 1  rea  t  men  t  ^ 
of  abused  children  is  a  new  approach 
both  for  professionals  and  parents.  As 
we  had  expected,  in  the  beginning  the 
parents  were  ambivalent  about  this 
care*  On  the  one  hand,  ihey  were  re- 
lieved to  be  released  of  the  daytime 
responsibility  for  their  children;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  very  threat- 
ened by  the  possible  loss  of  control 
and/ or  love  of  the  child.  However, 


as  the  parents  receive  support  from 
all  the  staff,. they  begin  to  relax  ;jnd 
develop  relationship:^  with  the  teach- 
ing staff*  Parental  participation  in  pro- 
grams for  the  children  is  encouraged 
and  parents  have  helped  paint  the 
center  and  built  play  equipment  for 
the  yard. 

Parent  Treatment 

Our  philosophy  of  parent  treatment 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  par- 
ents themselves,  with  support  from 
professional  workers,  arc  the  ..best 
source  of  treatment.  Through  the  use 
of  groups  the  staff  helps  parents  give 
support  and  understanding  to  each 
other.  Initially,  the  staff  provided  most 
of  the  direct  help  and  treatment. 
Gradually,  we  have  seen  the  parents 
themselves  begin  to  offer  advice,  sup- 


I  try  to  teach  my 
fellow  iiorkcrs 
what  it  is  like  be- 
ing on  the  other 
side...  As  for  the 
parents  I  icork 
with^f  think  that 
it  helps  them  feel 
more  cow  for  table 
with  the  Center  in 
that  they  know 
that  someone 
there  has  been 
through  their  sit- 
uation and  came 
out  okay.   

Parent  Consultant 


port  and  resources  to  each  other. 
Parents  often  call  each  other  when 
they  are  upset  with  a  child  or  just 
want  someone  to  talk  to.  If  a  parent 
is  resisting  treatment,  another  parent 


frcquendy  will  make  contact  to  help 
Ihc  resistant  parent  work  through  his 
or  her  ditlicutty*  The  parent  board 
meets  weekly  with  staff  to  disciK.'t 
problems;  at  the  center  and  all  st;jff 
mcnibers  and  parents  meet  once  every 
six  weeks  to  talk  over  the  program 
and  any  needed  chatiges*  . 

A  vital  part  of  the  part;nt  program 
is  the  rok'  of  the  parent  consultants —  ' 
two  formerly  abusive  parents  who  are 
employed  :is  full-time  staff.  Both  con- 
sultants arc  mothers  who  once  abused 
their  own  children  and  are  now  not 
only  ;)ble  to  provide  good  care  to 
their  families  but  can  also  act  as 
liaison  persons  to  help  develop  trust 
and  communication  bet\veen  parents 
and  professional  staff.  Their  participa- 
tion and  openness  about  ;heir  own 
past  abusive  behavior  h^is  greatly 
lessened  denial  and  hostility  among 
the  parents  enrolled  in  the  program 
and  it  has  encouraged  their  coopera- 
tion and  parttcipntion./ 

All  parei^ts  ?.re  re^iu'jretl  to  partici- 
pate in  four  hoMrs  of  treatment  per 
week  at  the  center.  The  treatment 
includes  weekly  group  therapy  led  by 
a  male  social  worker  and  fcmi'Jc 
parent  consultant.  This  ^roup  is  a 
formal  therapy  session  during  which 
parents  discuss  the  problems  they  are 
dealing  with  in  their  family  situations. 
Topics  discussed  hy  the  group  have  in- 
cluded marital  and  financial  problems,, 
feelings  about  children,  early  child- 
hood experiences  of  the  parents  and 
the  parents'  abusiwe^Tacts,  The  two  staff 
members  who  lead  the  group  also' 
meet  weekly  with  a  consultant  trained 
in  transactional  analysis,  a  technique 
they  iitilrze  in  their  assessment  of  the 
group  process. 

'  Parents  alsn  attend  weekly  occupa- 
tional therapy  meetings.  This  form  of 
treatment,  generally  used  with  physic- 
ally or  emotionally  disabled  patients, 
has  been  extremely  successful  with 
abusive  parents,  Tt  offers  a  unique . 
means  of  assessing  each  parentis  func- 
tioning and  presents  a  concrete  learn- 
ing experience  for  him  or  her  In  ad- 
dition to  these  weekly  sessions,  each 
parent  mccLs  individually  with  the 
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cH;ciipntional  thcrnpist  Oncc  every  six 
weeks  \o  tiisaiss  her  iissc.s.'iment  of  ihe 
parenrs  hehnvior  in  Ihe 

group  meetings.  Snme  eharaeleristic'i 
of  p;irents*  (>ohrtvior  nnd  fimetioning 
wfiich  the  use  of  erafi  work  ns  a 
tlingnostie  tool  hnve  reve^iled  Jire:  in- 
aliility  to  eompleic  projeetv  Jiflieiitiy 
in  rclatiiti?  In  atithnrily.  un\'^*illrnt;ne>;N 
111  try  new  (hin^s  ami  1:iek  of  self- 
eoiifidence  or  \elf-i;steem.  Thronph 
their  panielpation  in  o*.enpafiona1 
ther^ipy.  parents  have  [earned  to  iin- 
Jerfitand  their  l>ohavror  fititcn 

Euier^iMiey  Scrvko 

Hie  eenlcr  also  provides  jin  enier- 
t-cney  scrviee  for  paretiCil  supporl 
after  hotirs.  A  24'honr-:i-day.  7-<lay- 
a-\\'eek  etncryeney  phone  line  is  iivail- 
ulilc  (o  the  parents  and  arrangetnents 
eaii  he  made  to  earc  for  ehildren  and 
families  after  hours  in  emcrgeneies. 
We  have  found  that  the  provision  of 
sueh  emergeney  eare  has  heen  vital  to 
the  centers  ability  to  proteet  children. 
ParenU  have  learned  that  they  have  a 
stop  gap  for  pressure  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  turned  on  to  the 
child.  Emergency  ealls  havt  varied 
fn>m  the  need  to  relieve  loneliness 
and  boredom  lo  a  request  to  he  re- 
lieved of  the  eare  of  a'ehild  btv;auso 
the  toother  was  tosinji  eontrol  and 
was  afraid  she  would  hurt  the  hal>y. 

ranitly  Programs 

Tfic  families  served  represent  a 
speetrnm  of  abuse — from  eases  where 
intervention  is  needed  lo  prevejit  in- 
jury to  the  efiild  to  eases  where  a 
ehrlvl  has  Iwn  severely  injured  and 
extensive  wi>rk  is  needed  ti>  rehabilr- 

.hue.  ihi^.Jamily.  .  .    

Ms.  Cfome/.,  age  23.  and  her  1- 
nutntlvold  child  Marta.  for  example, 
were  referred  to  the  center  by  a  local 
hospital  because  the  mother  had  re- 

-ported  to  a  fatnily  health  worker  that 
she  frequently  left  Marra  alone  and 
for ec" feeding  her  and  spanking 
her  when  she  would  not  hold  still 
uhile  having  her  diapers*  changed. 
Upon  admission  to  the  eenfcr.  Maria 
di<l  not  sit  np  or  roll  over  was  very 


diflietitt  to  feed,  and  screamed  con- 
stantly* The .  mother  w*as  a  lonely 
proud  woman  who  spoke  no  English. 
She  was  overwhelmed  by  the  ehange 
in  culture  from  Puerto  Rico,  from 
where  she  had  emipratctl  several  years 
ago.  and  she  was  particularly  upset 
heeaufte  she  was  not  married  .to 
Maria\s  father. 


A  Parent 


NU.  ()ome/.  was  very  responsive  to 
onr  priiiiram.  She  licpan  attendrnk* 
r!n{;:lidi  elasses  and  heeame  aeti^^e  in 
ihc  .Spaniftb-spcakinii  parents*  group. 
Through  work  with  a  male-femnlc 
.Spanish-speakint:  social  .  w;fTrk  team, 
she  was  able  to  end  her  relationship 
with  Marias  fatficr.  a  married  man. 
and  heiiiin  to  ticvelop  more  ptKitivc 
relafioJ^ships  wrih  nien.  She  also  niei^ 
regularly,  with,  the  head.,  teaeher^rn. 
the  nursery  eemer  and  f  Kg  an  tti  learn 
nmre  eonstrnCdve  ways  of  caring  for 
her  baby. 

Maria,  too.  ha"?  made  progres^s.  Ini- 
tially, she  could  nnlybe  comforted  by 
rocking  in  a  baby  swing.  Ciradually 
she  allowed  stafT  to  htdd  her  and  she 
tTCCame  more  invnived  in^her  environ- 
ment. We  found  that  allowing  Mafia 
to  eat  by  herself  solved  her  \'ery  difli- 
eult  fee\liug  problem.  With  staff  sap* 


port  her  uu>lher  was  able  to  allow 
Maria  in  he  mc^sy  while  eating  and 
she  even  became  sueeessful  in  feeding 
her,  ' 

Solving  the  feeding  prohleni  wa^i 
a  major  step  in  improving;  the  ninth- 
er-dauphter  relationship.  When  allow- 
ed on  the  tloor  at  the  ecnier,  Maria 
qniekly  began  to  move  about  and  she 
ivaehed  normal  developmental  niile* 
sUinrs  in  about  two  months.  At  the 
same  tinic.  her  mother  began  to  take 
Maria  oui  of  her  enh  more  often  at 
home. 

Ninv  IS  months  old.  Maria  \^  a 
happy,  alert  bahy  who  is  walking  and 
beirinniug  to  talk.  Her  niothe^Js  also 
nuteh  happier  and  rela.\ed  w^ith  her 
ehiUI  and  afler  1 1  months  In  onr  een- 
ter.  the  (umic/.  ramliy  will  soon  he 
gratlnating,  Ms,  Cfomcz  plans  to  go  to 
work  and  have  Maria  eared  for  hy  a 
babysitter.  The  center  will  help  her 
e/irry  out  her  plans. 

Very  diderent  problems  are  in- 
volved in  our  work  W'ith  the  Smith 
family,  whieh  was  referred  lo  us  by 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

Elaine  .Smith  was  three  months  old 
when  she  was  admitted  to  a  hospital 
for  ireainient  of  fractured  jaws,  ril^ 
and  arnis.  Neither  parent  could  ex- 
plain the  injurie^'i.  The  hospital  diag- 
mised  l\lairte  as  a  b^ittcred  child;  her 
mother  was  arrestetl  and  placed  on 
probation  for  ehtld  abuse.  Elaine  was 
placed  with  a  relative  for  five  months 
hniil  our  center  opened.  Upon  the 
a^^reemenl  tif  the  parents  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  work  with  the  cen- 
ter. t!laine  w*as  released  to  her  par- 
en  fi. 

Al'ier  ininal  rcsrstanec  Mr.  and 
..  Mrs.,.  .Smith  ..became^  very,  invnived 
with  Ihe  center.  They  de^tcribed  ifTcT^ 
siiilf  as  a  **home  away  from  liome'* 
and  a  central  part  tif  their  lives.  Iloth 
jiarents  are  active  in  the  parents* 
group.  Mr.  Smith  has  joined  the  par- 
ent board  antfc  frequently  helps  staff' 
with  sueh  jnbs  as  painting,  obtaining 
supplies,  manning  the  telephones  and 
greeting  gucits, 

HIaine  w^as  extremely  withdrawn 
when  she  first  came  to  the  center.  She 
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would  sit  und  riot  move  picked 
up  by  ii  sinfF  member.  She  would  be- 
come very  »inxiotis  and  itntiappy  when 
she  was  being  dressed  or  undrei;iied; 
she  Would  not  nap  and  rarely  played 
with  toys>  NovVi  after  1 1  months  in 
the  program,  she  is  gradually  begin- 
ning to  relax  and  is  much  more  ac- 
tive. She  plays  easily  biit  is  quite  vio- 
lent towards  other  children,  scratching 
and  biting  when  she  is  approached. 

Elaine  has  become  attached  Co  staft 
members  and  is  eager  to  attend  the 
center,  hut  she  continues  to  be  very 
quiet  when  she  ts  with  her  parents 
and  Usually  appears  quite  fearful  in 
their  care* 

Despite  the  Smiths'  participation  in 
the  program,  the  staff  has  been  unable 
to  help  them  solve  their  primary  prob- 
lenij  drug  addiction*  Through  their 
involvement  at  the  center  both  par- 
ents began  to  trust  the  staft  enough 
to  be  honest -i^.boiit  their  drug  usage 
and  its  effect  upon  their  lives.  With 
the  help  of  the  teaching  staff,  the 
Smiths  finally  admitted  to  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  their  drug  usage  upon 
Elaine  and  they  are  beginuing  to 
struggle  with  the  need  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram. We  have  made  it  clear  to  both 
parents  that  unless  they.,ac lively  cope 
with  their  drug  problem  the  center 
would  have  to  recommend  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  that  Elaine  be  re- 
moved from  their  care. 

During  the  last  two  months  both 
parents  have  sought  help  and  Elaine*s 
behavior  has  improved  in  the  center. 
Both  the  Smiths  and  the  staff  recog- 
nize,however,  that  help  from  the  cen- 
ter will  be  needed  f^r  a  long  period 
of  time  before  E(aine  will  be  totally 
safe  in  their  ho^e, 

A  couple  TVhdsS'  fainily  problems 
have  been  greatly  alleviated  by  their 
participation  in  the  center  are  the 
Goodmans.  Bo<h  parents  in  this 
family  have  a  history  of  deprivation 
and  abuse  in  their  own  childhood. 
Their  two  children,  Billy,  aged  4  and 
Susan,  \\/2 ,  were  referred  to  the  cen- 
ter by  a  tocal  hospital  because  they 


had  suffered  many  unexplained  in- 
juries at  home.  The  family  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Juvenile  Court  which 
agreed  not  to  remove  the  children  as 
long  as  the  family  cooperated  with 
the  center. 


The  t:ita^f  /.s^  reaJIjf 
warm,  f  ivus 
afraid  to  come 
here;  afraid 
thc'iydtakemy 
liitie  oirl  aicay. 
But  iheif  icaid  to 
know  how  you 
feeL  They  dotit 
turn  gou  oJr.  They 
realiij  waut  to 
help.  Per^pie  said 
they  wouUtbiit  J 
didn't  believe 
themat  f^rst. 
The  hotline  here 
is  really  terrific 
for  me. 

A  Parent 


Mr,  and  Mrs,  Goodman  quickly 
indicated  to  staft  members  their  need 
for  marital  counseling.  Mrs,  Good- 
man was  excessively  dependent  on  her 
husband  and  very  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren, ^^r,  Goodman  was  also  a  very 
dependent  person  with  no  idea  of  how 
to  care  "for^the'children"  arid' his  help-' 
less  wife.  He  responded  to  the  chil- 
dren as  his  parents  had  responded  to 
him:  expecting  a  great  deal  from  ihem 
and  beating  the  children  whea  ihey 
did  not  respond. 

Both  parents  have  found  a  refiige 
in  the  center,  Mrs.  Goodman  comes 
daily  and  works  on  a  variety  of -pro- 
jects. She  is  finding  that^shc  can  be 


independent  and  a  person  of  value 
separate  from  her  husiband  and  ehtt- 
dren*  Mr.  Goodman  has  found  ^up' 
portive  help  for  his  frustrations  and 
alternatives  on  how  to  handle  his 
anger 

Both  children  enjoy  the  center  pro- 
gram and  are  beginning  to  respond  to 
staff  attention.  Bitly  is  now  speaking 
and  Susan,  although  very  wary,  is 
now  playing  with  other  ehildren^  The 
ho?^pital  staff  had  reported  at  the  time 
of  referral  that  they  had  never  seen 
the  children  smile  during  any  of  thctr 
contacts  with  them.  After  three 
months  tn  the  center,  both  children 
smile  and  laugh  easily  and  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

To  augment  the  more  formah  as- 
pects of  the  program,  each  fainily  is 
assigned  an  individual  worker  who  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  cen^ 
ter  services  with  those  provided  by 
other  agencies.  All  workers  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  nurturing  and  sijjj- 
port  that  gives  the  parents  the  emo- 
tion a  ^  resources  they  need  io  better 
care  for  their  children. 

This  type  of  service  is  extremely 
demanding  on  staff.  Rarely  is  it  for- 
mal therapy  that  brings  about  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  abusive  parents. 
Rather,  we  have  found  that  it  is  the 
relationships  between  parents  and 
staff  and  parents  and  parents  that 
allow  a  parent  to  gradually  develop 
the  confidence  needed  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  change  in  his  or  her 
behavior. 

Work  with  abusive  parents  requires 
the  ability  to  give  in  a  very  total  way 
to  demanding,  needy  adults.  The  re- 
wards In  this  type  of  work  are  not 
tjpical  Rarely  does  a  worker  get 
thanked  or  feel  that  he-inlirectly'^ap- 
preciated  by  the  families.  However, 
the  satisfaction  of  watching  parents 
change  and  assume  positive  eare  of 
their  children  is  an  experience  that 
brings  rewards  rarely  found  in  any 
other  profession,  M 

^Th^  Batterad  ChiU^  edirtd  by  Henry 
Kempe  and  Ray  Heifer,  UnKersity  of 
Chicago  Press,  1958. 
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Vr.    CHILD  MAmEAOTENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.  10) 


Reprinted  from 
Children  Today 
4(May-June  1975) 

A  Social  Worker^s  View 

hy  Efizaheth  Davoren 


1 


H^^^Working  with  the  prohkm  of  iibn^cii  anJ  ncfilccted 
'Mii  children  mcims  being  n  witnes.s  to  Jhc  cfTects  of 
If  viulcncu  imd--M>mt;litnt;?i — dcaih  .  It  inciiav  being 
involved  in  '*piironl?i'  rijihts/*  "ehifdren  s  rri;bts"  and  it 
divct'tiiy  of  viosvs  un  how  l<>  bring  up  children.  These 
lOiided  MilijecLv  .slir  (he  fcofjny.s  of  everyone  involved.  Rc- 
jietionji  runge  from  disgust  ('*How  e:m  anyone  hart  a  heljv 
le%s  little  child?"!  to  identification  ("Tve  often  felt  like 
hurting  my  own  child — I  ilon't  know  what  kept  n^c  from 
doing  it"). 

People  who  identify  strongly  with  p^irents  h:jve  found 
one  wi^y  or  ;inothcr  fo  ignore  eliild  iibii.se:  "Its  none  of 
my  business/'  *'It  re;dly  Jidn^i  happen."  "1  hi*  child  de- 
served it*"  lionet  know  what  to  do  :jhonl  it"  or  'AVhat 
good  would  it  do  to  call  someone?'*  IVople  who  feel 
strongly  identified  with  children  have  also  tended  to  ignore 
child  abuse:  "I  cun'r  stand  think  idxnit  it."  "Its  re:dly 
none  of  niy  hiKificvs/*  **\  don*t  know  whaf  to  do*'  or  "It, 
won't  do  any  good  to  interfere — it  will  only  ni:jke  the  par- 
ents more  angry/* 

The  child  abuse  reiH>rling  laws  passed  during  the  I'JfSOs 
tirc  modifying  some  but  tiot  :dt  of  th;a  rcssistance.  When 
parenis  seriously  hurt  their  children  they  arotise  feelings 
of  ;ingeT  aud  ;i  tlcsirc  for  revi^ngv.  Vet  the  fe;jr  th:it  puni- 
tive iictiou  will  he  taken  :igjiiu^t  p:jrenls--by  exiling  the 
jHdjec*  for  invtaiiee — prevents  kirge  \egmeuK  of  the  ehik! 
populatiiiti  from  boj[ig  olFerul  posvihle  projection,  The 
reasod  for  this  is  that  nio\t  |K^ople  do  not  sviU)  to  subject 
p.ircnts — whom  they  see  :is  just  like  (hemvelvcs — to  police. 
Qovni  or  ofher  airfhorilarian  itction. 

This  is  why  working  with  p;irent!S  is  becoming  increns* 
tngly  important.  It  is  a  proven  "':iy  of  prolc^cting  children 
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while,  at  the  same  tinic,  encouraging  recognition  of  the 
child  abuse  problem.  Wh**n  p^trent  :ind  child  are  treated 
as  a  unit  in  neetl  of  help*  rather  than  as  svrongtlocr  and 
vie(im.  there  iean  be  iH^vilive  results  from  the  recognition 
anti  report  of  child  abuse.  If  reporting  child, abuse  results 
in  JrcafoTCnt^  it  is  no  longer  jH^rceived  as  a  terrihlc  action 
taken  against  the  parent. 

The  child  is  also  safer  in  every  w-ay  when  he  or  she  is 
not  made  the  adversary  of  ihc  parent.  The  reality  of  court 
trials  or  bearings  \s.  such  that  their  outcome  may  ,not  result 
in  child  protection  when  needed.  A  child  may-  he  returned 
to  a  home  where  he  has  been  abt^scd  and  where  the  sihia- 
tion  remains  essentially  unchanged.  This  docsnH  mean  that 
law  enforcement  is  jin  unnecessary  or  undesirable  tool  in 
solving  the  child  abuse  problem.  The  problem  could  not 
He  laekled  :is  it  has  been  without  the  backing  of  child  abuse 
reporting  laws  andMhe  u\e  of  the  coort  system  to  enforce 
fhcm.  The  police — in  some  cases  the  ftrst  outsiders  (o  cn- 
eonnler  child  abuse  :ind  neglect — are  extremely  valuable 
alli^rs  in  caseftndingT  luul  pohee  help  is  needed  to  protect 
children  in  some  bmilies.  However,  no  matter  who  the 
ftrst  conl:ict  perso[i  is.  otTering  iibnsivc  j>arenis  help  and 
understanding  m;ikes  ntore  sense  than  purti^hing  ibeni  for 
what  *[u*y  usu,'dly  eonsiJer  Jo  he  the  proper  Wiiy  to  raise 
ebildren-  the  way  (bey  weie  raised  hy  llieir  parents. 

Why  t  hild  Alin.si<^ 

Parenting  is  learned,  and  batteriog  patents  have- uvuidly 
been  t. night  soioe  very  poiviit  levMins  by  iheir  own  parentv. 

•  rhey  learna!  thai  Jheir  \urviv.jl  depended  on  Iheir 
ability  t<>  eonfomi  to  their  parenis*  wishes  and  to  perform 
feats  abnormal  for  their  respce-iivc  Vlages  of  <Ievelopn>ent. 
For  example^  during  inf:iney  (hey  may  hiivc  had  to  learn 
not  to  cry.  not  to  mose  uhile  being  diapered  and  not  to 
reach  for  the  spoon  while  iiemg  fed. 

•  They  learned  ili.d  nof  only  wotifd  they  ttoi  be  nurtured 
or  cuddled  or  handletl  lovingly,  but  that  they  w^erc  also 
e?spccicd  to  reasstire  and  comfort  their  own  parents — role^ 
reversal  as  it  is  called^ 

•  riiev  learned  ib.st  no  n^aiivr  how  v^dl  thev  behaved. 
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oi'  liiiw  nuiuh  caro  ihcy  won*  aWc  l^i  [inivuk'  tlioir  piircnis 
ill  lliis  lurn-iilxnil  process,  it  was  iiovcr  oiuuiyh.  Tfwy  isw 
no  JiiHxf  <ituf  fin\\'  4ii\u'nrti  ut  In*  hit* 

•  1Ticy  Icanioil  that  their  piirciitA  eoiilil  not  see  what 
they  were  like,  how  they  funetionec],  or  what  their  iwcils 
were* 

•  They  learned  that  having  children  was  a  way  for 
ptirenix  to  be  taken  eare  of  and  loved* 

*They  le:r  .>^od  that  children  must  be  punished  tn  uehieve 
desired  results* 

•  They  learned  that  the  day  would  eome  when  they 
coulil  release  stored  up  hostility  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

All  they  had  to  do  was  to  survive,  grow  up,  and  have 
chiUlren* 

This  destruetive  ehildreartng  method,  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  produces  adults  who,  first  of  alEi 
have  an  understandable  stake  in  having  children.  They  want 
children  to  provide  for  them  what  they„tried  to  provide 
for  ihcir  piircnts.  rhey  believe  their  babies  will  love  them 
and  niakc  them  feel  better*  Since  they  do  not  see  babies  as 
helpless,  taking  care  of  them  is  not  an  anticip;Ued  problem. 
I  he  hahies  will  behave,  because  they  know  how  to  make 
thorn  behave.  'I1iis  misunderstanding  of  what  a  child's 
eapabiUties  are,  eonibitied  with  a  willingness  to  punish  as 
severely  as  necessary  to  meet  extremely  high  expectations, 
often  leads  to  serious  physical  injury  of  iheir  children. 

Rcportitig  the  PoretiLs 

If  reported  for  child  abuse,  these  parents — who  normally 
avoid  contact  with  other  people — arc  suddenly  brought  in 
toueh  with  a  lot  of  people  with  whom  they  have  an  ex- 
tremely didicult  time  in  relating.  Their  incredibly  poor 
opinion  of  ihcmsclvcs,  and  their  distrust  of  all  others,  make 
it  bard  for  these  parents  to  like  or  to  be  liked*  They  are 
also  frightened  and  deal  with  their  fright  hy  either  aequi- 
esecncc  or  threats. 

Their  acquiescence,  based  on  childhood  experiences  of 
being  forced  to  meet  parental  expectations,  is  hacked  by 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  expectations  of  others.  They 
can  be  so  skillful  at  saying  what  they  arc  expected  to  say 
thai  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  when  words  have  been  put 
in  jheir  mouths.  The  parents*  w;iys  of  meeting  expectations 
resittt  in  differing  opinions  about  what  ''"abusive' parents  arc 
really  like,*"  and  it  also  makes  workers  feel  they  know  or 
understan<3  the  parent  better  than  they  really  do.  This 
**trying  to  plciLse"  alsti  leads  to  wrong  impressions  of  the 
pijrcnts'  improved  ebild  caring  capability.  One  purpose  of 
paa^nts"  aeqtiicscence  is  to  get  people  o(T  their  backs,  so 
tu  H^peak,  so  ihcy  ean  live  tbcir  lives  without  intcrrcrence 
by  others,  hrini;ing  up  their  children  in  the  only  wny  they 
kmnv  how— ^.ly  making  harsh  demands, 

.So  much  for  acquicsccncc.  l\ireuts  c;in  al.so  he  very 
threatening  .^particularly  when  told  they  are, being  reported, 
"fer  child  abiisc.  lTicy  feel  blamcil*  picked^on,  and  inter* 
ft^red  with  in  an  area  tbat  they  regard  as  no  one's  business 
hut  their  own — how  to  raise  their  children.  Often  workers 
can*t  help  but  feel  accusatory  or  vengeful  for  what  the 
parents  have  done  lo  their  child.  They  also  feel  uneasy 
aKniE  interfering  in  the  time-honored  <;anctity  of  the  parent- 
chiiJ  relatton.<ihrp.  This  all  adds  up  to  a  situation  in  which 
workers  may  find  themselves  confronted  by  people  who 
d*>n"t  like  them,  who  arc  threatening  them,  and  whom  they 
find  it  hanl  to  like. 

Workers  need  to  realize  that  in  most  cases  threatening 
pufLUts  ap|>oar  \o  Iv  far  Jiiore  in  control  uf  the  situation 
th;iri  ihey  ically  are.  Uiufersiamling  and  empathy  go  a  long 


way  inwaril  redueiiig  the  pareuts'  fright  aiiiK  in  turn,  their 
auger.  (Jiiestious  like:  'AVhat  did  yntir  child  do  thai  tipNOl 
you?",  **ls  your  youngster  hard  to  handle?"  ami  "Pi>es  your 
haby  need  too  much  attcniiou?"  can  sfmw  parctUs  llial 
their  fci^liiigs  count.  At  the  same  titiie*  uuesfious  like  tliest.* 
help  workers  find  cltjcs  hi  lH>tli  parent-ehild  interaction  and 
the  parents'  need  for  help, 

Annibcr  way  of  relieving  tension  aroUnd  abuse  report- 
ing procedures  is  to  make  sure  the  parents  have  an  necu- 
rate  picture  of  vvhat  is  going  to  happen  to  them*  If  there 
are  specific  people  who  can  help  them,  sueh  as  ii  public  . 
defender,  they  should  he  told  who  is  available.  Ofjfering 
practical  and  speeilie  help  in  contacting  family  members, 
llnding  child  care  for  other  children  In  the  family  and  ob- 
taining triinsportattou — or  dimply  ihinkini;  throutih  with 
parents  how  they  ean  tlo  these  things — will  help  them  be 
more  open  to  treatment. 

Treatment 

1he  kind  of  hel|i  abusive  parents  have  responded  to  in- 
volves ri.'lationshi|>s  that  arc  more  intense*  and  more  per- 
sonal than  the  irsual  professional  therapeutic  relatioaships. 
.Some  call  it  *  re p;i renting  '  or  nurturing.  What  it  means  in 
practice  is  fullUliog  pareutK*  iicctls  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Parents  need  help  U>  feel  gi>nd  ahoitt  theniselvivs,  to 
UKikc  up  for  the  devast.tiing  belittling  they've  experienced 
in  their  own  lives* 

•  Parents  need  to  he  eomforted  when  they  are  hurt*  sup- 
ported when  they  feci  weak  and  liked  for  their  likeable 
qualities — even  when  these  are  hard  to  find. 

•  Parents  need  someone  they  can  trost  an<3  lean  on,  and 
^'someone  who  will  put  up  with  their  crankiness  and  com- 
plaining. They  also  need  someone  who  will  not  be  tricked 
into  accepting  their  low  sense  of  self-worth* 

•  Parents  need  someone  who  will  not  be  exhausted  with 
them  when  they  find  no  pleasure  in  life  and  defeat  ^11  at- 
tempts to  help  them  seek  it. 

•Parents  need  someone  who  will  be  there  in  times  f>f 
crisis  and  who  can  help  them  with  their  practical  needs,  hy 
leading  thcrfi'  to  resources  that  they  can  u.sc  or  hy  giving 
more  direct  help* 

•Parents  need  someone  who  understands  how  hard  it 
is  for  them  to  have  dependents  when  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  be  dependent  themselves. 

•  Parents  need  someone  who  will  not  criticize  them,  even 
when  they  ask  fur  it.  and  who  will  not  tell  them  what  to  do 
nr  how  lo  manngc  iheir  lives.  They  also  need  someone  who 
docs  not  need  to  use  them  in  any  way. 

•  Parents  need  someone  who  will  help  them  understand 
their  children  without  making  them  feel  either  imptKcd 
upon  by  having  to  understand  W'hat  they  cannot,  or  stupid 
for  not  having  undcrstotnl  in  ihc  first  place. 

•Parents  ULvd  someone  who  can  give  to  tbcm  without 
""m'jking^hTnrfccPor lesscr^^         hccaiisc  of  their  nccdsT" 
Parents  need  to  feel  valuable,  and  eventually  they  neal  to 
be  able  to  help  themselvL's  and  to  have  some  role  in  help- 
ing others. 

Worker  Characteristics 

Working  with  ahusfcc  parents  is  as  demanding  a  job  as 
the  list  of  parents*  needs  implies.  It  rcqiir  cs  wo'-ker^  who 
are  themselves  exceptionally  sensitive  to  other  human  be- 
ings, who  can  accept  hostility  and  rejection  without  being 
devastated  by  tt  and  without  feeling  the  need  to  retaliate. 
It  requires  workers  who  will  not  hL*'critical  of  the  parents'. 
hL*havior  and  \i;ho  can  feel  at  case  with  parents*  criticisms. 
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iJ  iilso  a*qijircs  workers  wlin  cnn  sharu  themselves  withonl 
shjifinij  their  problems  iinci  who  ciin  hofricncl  while  mam- 
Uiining  uwurcncss  of  ihiiir  ht^lpinj;  role!  Worker^  musi  also 
he  uhW  m  ihink  first  .ihoiH  ihc  ^liirenls*  nccJs  unJ  not  Ihcir 
own.  ;inil  they  shoukl  liavc  ii  senst;  of  scHf-worth  and 
;ichievoiiu*ni  thai  will  sijsl;«n  them  ihroni*h  work  thai  is 
JeriMimling  uiul  hirntis  fu'W  iinmetfink*  rowmts. 

I'wn  when  worki^s  fuvl  siroii^  wiihin  ihomsclvcs,  nml 
h:i\c  rciistijiahly  rMfltMini*  lives  t>f  iheir  nwn  ;ip:irt  Troni 
ifk-ir  w<irk«  ihc  nurliirrn^  of  jihiisivi'  pinvtUs  enn  Iv  qiiile 
c^h;insrfni*.  'I  hi'  pari*(ils*  luvils  cMensivc— ar  limits  like 
holinmicss  pits/ Workers  eallinji  on  ihcir  own  cmolionnl 
icsoiireeN  ure  ctMiMiintly  iiwiin*  of  ilwinsvlvcs,  their  own 
tiphrmiiint  J^t'^l  ll^^*  \^*iy  iheT^ire  rniMng  iheir  own  ehilUren, 
if  ihcy  hnvc  ;iny.  I  hrs  :iw;ireMes,s  can  he  wearirni.  UiU  ihc 
niiKt  <lriihiiiiti  part  of  i.';irrM^  for  these  parents  is  knowing 
thiil  i\  ehikj  may  he  seriously  injured  nr  netilectej,  or  even 
die.  if  the  worker  mi^ijud^jies  the  parents'"  capacity  lo  care 
for  the  child. 

Workers*  unreal  estimates  of  how  njueh  parents  huve 
heen  helped  and  how  well  ihey  are  doinii  have  sometimes 
proved  filial  tor  children.  Moving  ahiise  eases  from' one 
worker  to  ;molher,  or  one  ajieney  lo  another*  has  resulted 
in  losing  track  of  the  c;Kes — and  in  fntalities.  too. 

SiiRic  eomnuinitics  are  usinji  rnlcragency  cnmmiltccs  or 
muilidiNcipiinary  teams  to  keep  irack  of  abuse  eases,  im<\ 
to  provide  workers  with  u  ^iiipport  sysieoi  in  onking  de- 
cisHiiK  U11  diagmwiv  tre^amcnt  and  linal  disposition.  The 
eoiupiiNiJion  <>l  such  a  team  deix^nds  npi>n  who  deals  with 
^'hilJ  at^O'^e  j>rohlenis  rn  rhe  comnumily.  bnt  in  ^*eoeral  the 
tii^tds  ol  ini^dii^'ini\  law  eiiloiciM^KMH.  ediieatron  and  soci^il 
s(.'f V  ice  ^uo  lejiicsenled.  Involving  consumers  -  -ahnsive 
pau'iits  who  ]i;»y,e  h;ul  jesitinenl  ;uUls  an  ijiijiortant  di- 
Hieiision  \o  ihe  t^vrm. 

Ihc  le.mis  provide  imiNdiseiplbiajy  ednealioo  for  their 
jiienilivrs  ;ovd  can  s^^rve  ^^^  eduealv  the  eiimnninily  well. 
Uol  m<ist  oi  ^dl  the  itse  of  sueh  teams  me;ms  th^il  Ihe 
workers  wh<i  handle  child  abosc  eases,  and  the  iigeneies 
Ihey  rcprescnK  ;ire  wo  lonjier  niakniji  what  can  be  life 
anil  deyih  decisions  wiihoul  others  lo  help  and  share  rc- 
spoiisihility. 

Workers  need  on^thc^joh  support,  loo.  Ways  of  providing 
Mich  .support  vary  from  conventional  supervision  and  slalT 
meetings — where  workers  Jeserihe  their  eases,  discuss  their 
feelings  about  them  ^md  seek  advice — to  siatT  jiel-togctheri 
where  oewer  techniques  of  rtile-pla\  in;;,  validation  e\cr- 
eises  and  facilitating;^  arc  n\cd  lo  rai*^'  levels  of  eonseious- 
ness  and  to  allow  groifp  support  fnr  each  worker  who 
ineds  it.  Sojih^  agencies  ;dsi>  liniil  ihc  number  chihl  ahusc 
taniilres  each  worker  may  carry  one,  two  or  three,  with 
less  ilcmanding  cases  rtnnulint;  oui  their  loads. 

Si(pp<^rl1vo  Services   —  

Snpptirtiw  .services  now  in  nse  mcludc  honu*making 
ices,  emcriieney  twnds,  emv*ri;cney  shellcr  care.  24* 
boor  telephone  hotlines:' "child  day  cave.  24-honr  crisis 
niif^etU'v  parents'  jii^i^ips  and  visits  h>  public  health  nurses. 
1  hese  betft  f;)nn]ie>  drrcclly  and  prevent  llic  worker  from 
hasmg  to  shonMer  all  the  burtlcns.  Supportive  services 
aisi*  brinp  more  |>eoplc  ttuo  tjic  lives  of  the  families,  1  his 
dimini.shes  Ihe  need  of  the  fiimily  to  gain  so  nmch  /rojo 
one  worker  and,  at  the  s^imc  time  ."enriches  the  family  s  life 
by  providing  new  contacts  ami  c\perienecN. 

UomcmokeT.s  are  itkal  if  Ihey  c^u  eod<ile  ihc  young  ami 
oiiiKe  tbem  eomforlublc  without  Irec/jng  oni.tlic  pimenl, 
I  heir  r<>le  amounts  lo  dcnN>nstralion  t^areniing.  Hone  well, 
fl  gives  ihe  parents  a  iVelin*;  of  being  c^i'^etl  for,  t<Hi. 


t'lMv  lh*oltft  mini's,  trained  and  givcti  supervisory  sup* 
^'pott,  can  he  lUc  priuuuy  workers  in  child  abuse  eases.  A 
public  health  nmse  can  also  hmction  as  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  a  very  close  watch  over  the  children 
so  thai  the  family's  \u>rker  can  focus  on  concern  for  the 
parents.  Henllh  services  are  usually  easy  for  the  parents  tti 
accept.  , 

A  hoifhtc,  availaliie  ^4  h<uirs  a  day.  7  "ays  a  week,  is 
a  neerssarv  ailjimct  of  irealmenL 

thivjim-  \^  one  nsefnl  way  of  relieving  the  parenl  from 
too  ciosv  eolUact  with  his  or  her  child  while  at  the  .same 
time  providing  more  miriurinj:  for  Ihe  child.  I  he  day  enre 

Malf  can  be  strong  allies  of  Ihe  parent*.s  wtirker*  if  they 
have  Ihe  time,  capacity  arid  know-how  lo  help  piircnts  better 
Uiidcrstand  their  children*  A  slalT  that  can  iilso  recognize 
Ihc  parents'  capabilities  is  invaluable.  Day  care  slulf  mem- 
bers, however,  almost  always  identify  sii  strongly  with  Ihe 
children  that  being  able  to  nndersiand  the  parents'  neetl.s. 
and  Ihen  lo  help  meet  them,  is  very  dilTteulL  Perhaps  the 
mosi  that  ean  be  espceted  of  the  staff  is  that  it  tutt  compete 
with  the  parents  for  Ihc  child's  loyalty,  and  lh*Tt  ii^  no(  let 
the  inevitable  parenl  coniplainls  ahoiil  how  staff  members 
deal  with  the  child  threaten  llicm. 

Crisis  nurseries  ean  retieve  parents  by  tlieir  inimed<»le 
availability  in  times  of  imresolvuble  patent-chiliJ  tension. 
They  safeguard  the  child  and  allow  parents  dlsumee  a«<l 
time  t<*  diseover  mon*  abtjut  the  source  of  Iheir  tension, 
he  it  the  child  or  Mimething  else.  A  positive  attiinde  of 
nursery  staff  members  toward  the  parent  helps,  of  course. 
I  heir  cdocern  is  with  the  child,  and  askin^jt  Ihem  to  do 
nmch  for  Ihc  parenl  in  the  len^pornry  crisis  siliialton  is 
out  of  place.  Uul  allj.mees  for  abusive  parents  develop  Jii 
iLne\pcc(eit  ways*  and  with  eaeli  e\|Hvsme  lo  a  person  who 
might  want  to  help  eoiues  the  possibility  of  the  |>;oents 
luuling  the  kind,  of  >u[»porl  that  is  right  lor  them. 

i^mi'ti:t'ttry  sln'ftvr  nttt'  <leals  with  paren1*ehiUI  erisi^N 
without  Separating  parent  and  child,  since  a  shelter  will 
have  a  fnll  time  staff  to  care  for  the  child  if -ne^ce.ssary. 
Rarely  av;nlable,  emergency  shelter  care  is  rdeal.  It  can 
allow  the  parent  to  separate  from  the  child  for  piirt  or  all 
of  the  day^  whichever  seems  best*  hut  it  docs  not  make 
complete  separation  ncccssiiry  as  a  pari  of  relief  and  treat- 
mcnl.  A  shelter  sty^Ve^i  by  irc;umciil  people  can  observe 
crisis  behavior  and  either  intervene  wficn  neeejisary.  M  an 
especially  mc*iningfnl  time  or.  in  lcs,s  threatening  'siiua- 
lions.  allow  the  crisis  to  run  its  ctJursc. 

I'ttraiix  f:ntitpy  provide  Ihc  opporluniiy  for  parents  lo 
get  together  lo  share  ihcir  frustrations  and  to  support  each 
other,  usually  tmdvr  the  goidaocc  of  trained  leaders.  Most 
grou|is  arc  molhers  j:rou]>s.  .Some  mothers  are  esperi- 
incming  wiil^  inchuhni;  older  ebiklrcn  in  Iheir  groups. 
I^jtliers  are  ofivn  overUmked.  Tliey  lend  to  be  less  avail- 
,ablc.  I*ccause  they -work  and  Iveause  cbildrearing  is  Ii  adiV 
lioiully  thought  to  he  womans  work.  Many  fathers  will 
not  inv^*lve  themselves  in  tlierapy.  whieh  they  see  ^is  a 
piit-down.  If  tlure  is  s^^ini*  way  they  can  be  involvcil  as 
decision  makers.  Uieir  parlieipaiion  is  nu*re  likely, 

i:ttu'ii:ntcy  tthttt-  "pul  one's  jiuincy  where  one\  nioulh 
is."/rhis  is  an  e\ircmcly  jmporiant  nllitndc  in  onr  enltnrc. 
IScing  able  to  giw  money  ean  mcai*  handling  strevs  sttua^ 
lions  which  h^ive  no  other  sohdion.  It  establishes  the  woi'kcr 
us  u  person  who  is  sensitive  lo  the  **real*'  needs  <»f  the 
pnrent  an<l  it  can  also  reinforce  the  parent  s  feeling  of  being 
nurtured  in  ways  no  other  service  can.  ' 

*rhesc  arc  a  few  of  Ihi*  sirpjiorfivc  services  th:it  can  lielp 
Ixiih  parenl  ami  worker.  OiIuts.  not  listed  here,  cari'be 
adapf*:<l  to  the  tjoeds  of  abused  children  and  thetr  fanulies. 
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'  lly  sharin^i  llu^  kiuiw*finw  itf  cluUl  ahuvc*  ttLMl(iK';ti  with 
Miitf  mciii^crs  or  v;iriim\  ctunnuinlly  sct^Icvs  tlnoujih 
MMUitiiirs,  lr;iiiiin^  [iri>t:r:iuiN  i»r  wrillCTi  ruiiU^rtiL  'AC  can 
evp;im!  ihc  j;rti\\(n*:  IKt  of  Ciicilili^^s  !liut  c;in  liclp  t!v.'  .tHijsc^iJ 
l\\M  :uu1  h\i  or  !icr  ixirt-nls. 

Meeting  the  Purciils' 

When  the  parent's  first  eonbct  is  with  hospitiil  Iriinmii 
workerN  or  pmlcclive  service  workcn*  who  iire  tniin:d  ti> 
tmderstiinti  iibiise  ami  neglcet,  intervention  has  :i  more 
use  Till  beginning.  Offering  help  to  people  whn  don*l  l^-_ 
lieve  there  is  sueh  a  thing,  or  don't  believe  they  need  it, 
requires  more  Ihim  an  ;»vcrnge  amount  of  skill.  If  the 
worker  who  does  the  reporting  or  takes  the  eomplnint  to 
the  parents  is  iilso  to  ireal  the  piirent,  he  nr  she  will  neeil 
uven  more  skill  imil  ouieh  more  self-;issiiranee. 

Being  able  lo  stay  wiih  the  parent  throughout  the  re- 
ix^rtiiig  prinress.  lmkJ  going  1o  ei>nrt  with  them  when  thiil 
is  necessiiry,  emi  sirengthon  a  relationship,  proviileJ  this 
is  done  and  with  st'iisitivjly  lo  the  potential  for 

parentiil  nemiicseeiiee.  1  Living  one  worker  reptirt  and  a 
dilfereiit  worker  tre;il  has  the  ativ;mliige  of  giving  piirenlal 
rvsentmenl  a  focns  oittside  of  the  treatment  relntionship. 
Unt  parents  who  ure  foreed  to  see  many  people  in  the 
coitrse  i>F  referral  for  ehihl  abuse,  and  to  go  through  their 

story  over  aoil  over  at;uiin,  are  likely  to  be  mueh  harder 
to  reach  with  an  offer  of  help.  To  lake  an  extreme  situa- 
tion—hul  one  that  uctiiully  happens — parents  may  be  seen 
hrsi  by  an  emcrgi^ney  room  physicrao,  who  h:is  seen  the 
injiircU  child,' then  a  medical  social  worker,  who  prepares 
them  for  the  fuet  thai  Ihe  injury  must  he  reported,  by  a 
policeman  who  responds  to  the  report  thai  has  l>ccn  made, 
anil  then  by  a  juvenile  police  officer,  a  probation  worker 
and  a  protcclpve  service  intake  worker — ull  before  being 
assigned  to  the  protective  service  worker  who  will  continue 
sceiog  them.  Fven  ir  ull  people  lintcrvicwir^g  the  parents 
arc  nnderstanding.  it  takes  a  lot  more  strength  than  most 
people  have  to  go  thr^High  all  those  explumitions  aod  ioter- 
vicws.  Such  ''ins'tttutTonul  abuse"  of  abusive  parents  Is  n 
poor-way  to  get  started, 

Bv^inniofr  Treatment 

Being  able  to  reach  out  to  pnreots  is  an  essential  p;irt 
of  treatment.  In  maoy  situations  the  first  thing  pareots  oeed 
is  someone  who  is  willing  and  able  to  go  to  a  lot  of  effort 
jnst  lo  see  them.  Home  visits  are  not  only  useful  in  them- 
selves, bitl  may  he  the  only  way  workers  will  get  to  see 
the  pi>rents  at  :ill — m  least  io  the  beginning,. With  parents 
who  avoul  involvement  hy  disappearing  wheo  the  worker 
is  expeeteii,  or  hy  hidiog  aod  not  answering  the  door,  or 
liy  fiKnsing  Iheir  altenlion  on  television  during  the  worker's 
presence*  patience  and  persistence  are  important,  Coiog 
back  again  and  again,  iasisting  ttpon  contact  of  some  sort, 
is  often  necessary  with  these  parents.  Being  able  to  offer 
Ihe  specific  practical  help  already  mentioned  under  sup- 
portive services  is  :i  meaningful  way  to  start,  but  such  help 
m;iy  not  be  available. 

Sympathetic,  responsive,  non-judgmental  listeniog  is  an 
exiremety  vahmblc  service.  People  who  have  never  bceo 
listened  to  before  will  find  it  hard  ut  first  to  believe  that 
anyone  is  interested  in  what  they  have  to  say.  Convincing 
parents  that  talk  is  useful  is  a  tough  way  lo  have  to  begin 
a  treatment  that  u,scs  talking  as  its  main  tool,  bnt  it  can  be 
done.  Friendly  chatting  is  an  icebreaker,  ; 
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Workers  need  to  fnni  their  own  ways  of  rclttling  lo  par- 
ents  because  genuine,  honest,  forthright  behavior  is  the 
only  kind  that  means  anythlog  to  theni»-Sueh  parents 
quickly  spot  preteoiie.  When  a  parent  feels  threatened  or 
angry  or  distrustful,  or  all  three,  the  reaction  may  be 
hostile  silence.  A  sincere  worker  may  be  gcnnincly  til  at 
ease  and  find  it  hard  to  think  of  what  lo  say.  But  it  docsn*t 
matter  \f  the  words  seem  silly  or  not  rigSit  because  waul- 
ing to  do  tight  is  what  comes  across.  The  important  point 
is  that  parents  matter:  they  arc  a  necessary  part  of  the 
program  iind.  will  dclcrminc.  what  happens  tn  treatment 
_and  ils^outcume.  -  *  -  ^  , 

Showing  honest  respect  for  the  parcnis  and  their  capa- 
hilitics.  helps  put  parents  at  case  and  parents  need  10  feel 
nt  case  if  they  are  lo  engage  in  a  useful  dialogue.  Infor- 
mation given  by  parents  early,  in  Ihe  eontaet  is  often  un* 
reliable,  Por  ooe  thing,  these  parents  have  beeo  wrongly 
perceived  so  often  hy  their  own  parents  that  they  arc  coo- 
fnscil  about  tbenisclves.  They  ''mis perceive*^  themselves,  so 
to  speak,  Pnrihermore,  when  Hiey  don  t  Irnst  their  workers 
— and  they  usually  iloo't— ineorreet  information  may  serve 

as  a  eamonllage  and  a  protcetion  from  feared  punishment. 
Or  they  may  simply  he  trying  lo  say  what  they  think  they 
are  supposed  to  sjy.  When  two  workers  are  seeing  the  ,same 
p;irents  they  are  often  astonished  by  the  different  impres* 
sion  eaeh  gets  of  the  pareots — based  on  Ihc  completely 
dilTcrent  stories  parents  tell  them.  As  parents  feel  more 
trusting,  talk  beeomes  more  useful  lo  both  parent  and 
worker  and  what  is  said  is  usually  more  realistic. 

There  is  no  orderly  progression  to  treatment*  Much  needs 
to  be  worked  on  simultaneously.  For  instance,  cxploriog 
what  parents  want  for  themselves  and  for  their  ehildreu 
ean  he  dooe  more  successfully  after  parents  feci  more 
trust.  However^  exploring'what  parents  want  shows  them 
that  their  opinions  matter,  which  in  turn  helps  them  de- 
velop trtist. 

In  the  beginning  abusive  parents  are  less  likely  to  know  . 
what  they  want  to  accomplish  for  themselves  ticcause 
they  don't  believe  they  are  capable  of  doing  anything.  They 
usually  wish  passively,  but  without  much  hope,  to  have 
things  done  for  them,  ilicy  will  say  that  they  want  their 
ehildren  baek — if  the  ehildren  have  been  placed — no  mat- 
ter how  they  feel  about  placement.  They  will  wish  for.a. 
better  place  to  live  or  new  clothiog  or  a  vacation*  But  be- 
neath these  layers  of  wants  or  desires  lie  others*  For 
example: 

•  A  mother  of  two  repeatedly  injured,  poorly  cared  for 
ehildren  had  been  raped  by  her  father  when  she  was  10. 
Years  of  promi,scuity  followed,  then  prostitution,  thco  pro- 
curing, then  prisoo.  Actually,  she  wants  a  kind  of  re- 
spectability that  wilt  allow  her  to  approve  of  herself.  She 
wants  her  marriage  to  be  monogamous  and  her  family  to 
be  respected  io  the  community* 

*  A  mother  of  four  was  adopted  when  she  was  young 
by  parents  who  later  totally  rejected  her.  She  waots  to  be 
able  to  give  up  one  of  her  children,  toward  whom  she  al- 
teroately  feels  murderous  rages,  apathy  and  guilt  because 
the  child  continuously  reminds  her  of  her  inability  to  cope 
with  certain  aspects  .of  her  life,  Sbe  has  lo  know  her  child 
will  not  be  rejected  by  adoptive  parents, 

*A  brain-damaged  mother  of  two  children/ abused  by 
her  own  mother  aod  father,  wants  to  be  able  to  function 
as  a  reasonable,  competent  adult,  Amoog  other  things,  she 
Waots  to  learn  to  read. 
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•  A  fiithcr  of  (wo»  hrouttht  up  in  ait  orphimagc  imd 
huiten  Iherc,  wanls  lo  fed  more  coniroriiiMc  wiih  olhcrs, 
He  needs  rclutionrthlprt  wiih  people  who  will  Lmdcrsltind 
his  nccj  ro  itcpcnJ  on  others. 

•  A  molhcr  of  three,  who  has  hcon  hrnin  tlanwticd  by 
child  ubiiJvc  herself*  eanscs  her  own  child  fo  have  ii  frac- 
tured skulL  She  WiUits  («  leiun  how  (o  uiolher  well  and  to 
bring  Up  her  ehikl  herself, 

•  A  molhcr  of  two  chiklren  linils  cvmforf  in  ;i  life  with- 
oiil  chiUlren  iind  wtiuKI  like  to  pl;icc  iheni  pcrin;nieiir1y. 
soinethinj!  she  cmu  only  seek  io  tki  lifter  she  is  i\h\c  w 
iiecepi  her  iksire  wijhoui  feelin^i  guilty  ithoiil  ii  uml  wiih- 
our  hcin^  fctirfirl  of  social  oslnieism  for  not  wanting  (o 
ruise  her  ehiUlrenn 

•  A  mother  hronghf  up  hy  a  ^niiHlniothi  r,  Injeaiise  her 
tiwn  mother  hc;if  anil  neglected  her  i\s  ;i  cliilil  loseK  her 

Hrsf  hahy.  Child  jhusc  is  suspected.  A  second  bahy  is 
injured  shortly  after  birth.  Now.  the  mother  wants  no 
children  under  age  Uve  to  eare  for  She  wants  to  he  alone 
with  her  husband  ami  she  wants  her  mother  lo  care  for 
the  baby. 

Parents  wbo  nre  hepnnin^  to  take  their  own  needs  se- 
^.riotisly  cnn  hc^in  to  think  of  their  ehiUlren's  needs.  But 
before  they  reach  that  pt>int  they  will  need  Konie  special 
care. 

A  Declaration  of  Dependence 

Bncooraging  parents  to  depend  orf  (he  worker  is  u 
key  pjrt  of  the  rcpareoting'process.  Dependence  sometimes 
frightens  workers.  They  see  themselves  being  used  up*  or 
they  fear  they  will  have  to  take  eare  of  the  parent's  over- 
,  whelnun^  necih  forever.  Some  treatment  upprouehes  have 
even  eaipha^^iA:d  tbe  ini|H^rtanee  of  self-reliance,  However, 
abusive  pareats  iiMially  have  a  lifetime  of  imsticeeviful  self- 
reliimee  behind  theui.  As  ehildren  they  were  used  to  tak- 
ing: care  of  the  adults  in  their  lives,  a$  Well  as  having  to 
take  care  of  thenisclvis.  If  not  helpeiPout  of  old  habits- 
they  c;m  neither  eare  for  ehildren  nor  seek  worthw  hile  self 
gratitkafion.  Dependence  allows  paa^nts  the  norUirin^  that 
permits  them  to  grow. 

The  more  people  involved  in  nurturing  parents  the  bet- 
ter. Parents  who  are  tiigether  in  iirottps  can  do  a  ^reat 
deal  for  uach  other.  They  feel  more  comfortable  with  eneh 
other  and  they  are  more  readily  avatlnble  to  each  other 
When  groups  exist  ;md  parents  ean  use  them,  they  provide 
a 'tremendously  important  adjunct  to  therapy,  or  therapy 
itself.  The  most  devastated  parents,  however,  need  help 
before  they  can  join  a  groiip  and  almost  all  parents  need 
individual  attention  in  addition  tir  group  help. 

Services  come  tn  handy  when  meeting  dependency  oeeds. 
render  l  oving  ("are  —  ITC  -  Transportation.  Lending 
money.  Child  eare;  If  services  are  not  available  elsewhere 
and  workers  arc  able  to  give  some  of  these  services  them- 
seUcs,  it  eao  be  w*elJ' worth  the  itnie.  C^hantTcnring.  for  in- 
stance, is  eonsidered  mii-ianee  work  by  many,  but  some  of 
the  best  inter vie\\s  taKe  place  iti  tfie  easu^il  giving  atnios- 
plu*re  sneb  service  creates. 

!*arcuts'  self-esteem  is  »nert:iised  hy  ifie  earing  proeess. 
Itiiving  their  needs  niel  says  10  tbeiu  that  they  are  im- 
portant. If  there  is  no  way  to  give  services,  or  tlioy  are  not 
mtuired.  tfiero  art*  otlirr  way\  lo  eomnnuiicate  caiv.  He- 
in^!  *tn  liuK  for  i^ppitinimeuis.  Uh  iiiMajiec,  oven  w  itb 
paient\  whit  forgci  appi^intiuenls  or  are  n*>t  on  tunc  llietn- 
scK'cs.  tells  them  thev  msiltcr  in  a  wav  tfiat  no  woj\U  can. 
The  Next  Step 

As  parents  iK:gin  to  feel  worthwhile.  a<  tbev  begin  10 
tnist  and  depenti  on  their  workers,  they  tend  10  be  more 
honest  about  their  feH;ling^s.  They  also  fce[  more  friendly 
toward  their  workers  and  others.  This  is  a  gond  time  to 


find  ways  of  helping  lluni  iucluile  more  people  in  their 
llves—if  they  haven't  already  di»ne  so  mi  Iheir  owiv  They 
may  be  able  to  do  more  for  thc'ir  children,  thoitgh  Ihcy  ma> 
cotiiplain  more  about  the  chiUlren  at  the  same  time,  C^nn^ 
plaining  i-^  one  way  to  release  angry  aggression— usually  a 
much  better  w  ay  than  has  iKen  used  in  the  pasb 

Questioning  parents  ahunt  their  ehtldren — what  they 
expect  of  and  want  for  them,  what  changes  they  notice  in 
them,  what  they  enjoy  juost  about  them  and  when  they  feel 
most  stumped  abiMU  knowing  what  to  do  with  thom—wili 
give  the  worker  many  elncs,  Parents  who  are  ready  to 
explore  these  questions  are  often  at  a  stage  when  they  ean 
allow  their  ehililren  to  Ik  more  ilci>cndc(it.  while  at  the 
tiimc  time  demanding  less  from  them.  They  arc  also  ready 
for  their  children  to  h:ive  mure  people  in  their  live.s.  hi 
uiher  words,  the  ehildren  ean  have  soniething  for  them- 
selves, without  the  parents  feeling  exchided  or  put  down. 
Coving  parents  speeifte  infurmalion  about  child  develop- 
ment and  what  they  ean  realistically  expect  of  their  ehil- 
dren is  useful  at  this  stage.  Telling  them  how  to  take  care 
of  their  ehildren  is  another  matter.  Respecting  parents' 
ways  of  dealing  with  their  children  is  not  always  easy.  This 
does  not  imply  that  workers  should  ignore  or  accept  abusive 
behavior  Although  the  feelings  that  cause  a  parent  to 
abuse  a  child  are  accepted  and  understood  from  the  be- 
ginning, their  acting  on  those  feelings  is  clearly  not  ae^ 
ceptable, 

With  support  and  acceptance,  parents^  threshold  of 
anger  may  be  luwered  appreciably.  This  ean  result  in 
their  being  less  angry  with  their  ehildren.  If  at  the  same 
time  aggression  can  he  funneled  into  productive,  even 
pleasurable,  activity  that  i<  evea  hetter.  Workers*  of  course, 
cannot  do  this  for  parents,  although  they  can  let  parents 
know  what  asourees  are  available  to  them.  As  all  other 
pet^^ile,  abusive  parents  have  ups  and  downs,  some  of  whieb 
are  totally  dependent  on  events  over  whieb  they  have  no 
control-  Although  poverty  is  no  direct  cause  of  child  abuse, 
tnoney  crises — as  other  crises  that  make  parents  feel  help- 
less and  powerless — can  residt  in  child  abuse.  At  times 
of  severe  crisis,  a  drop-in  nursery,  a  shelter  home*  or  an 
emergeney  fo.der  home  may  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 
child  abuse.  ^ 

Conelnsicm  . 

Althnugh  the  success  nf  treatment  will  be  judged  by 
what  happens  ultimately  to  the  abused  child,  the  protection 
of  that  chihl  will  depend  upon  the  well-being  of  the  parents 
or  caretakers.  This  is  why  theTreatment  efforts  described 
here  have  focused  on  the  parents  and  their  need  for  sup- 
port and  understanding. 

The  tksire  to  pimish  parents  who  have  abused  their 
ehrklrcn.  particularly  wherj  the  abase  is  severe,  dominates 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  causes  of  child  abuse. 
Understanding  is  necess;*ry  not  only  of  the  parents*  hut  of 
the  workers  as  well,  l.hc  eapaetty  of  workers  to  ileal  with 
the  ilitlienlt  problem  of  child  abuse  will  depend  on  their 
imlivitlual  strengths  and  the  support  of  their  efforts  hy  a 
system  and  people  in  Hio  Mvral  HTvice  anvl  other  systems 
who  are  not  consumed  by  the  pressure  of  power  .struggles. 
As  Desmond  Morris  points  ont  in  The  {{ttifutft  Zoo: 

"The  vicroiisncs\  uiih  v^hieb  .  .  .  ehildren  .  .  .  arc  sub-  ' 
jeetcd  to  (XTseeniion  is  :i  tneasnre  of  tin:  weight  of  diNm;- 
n.mt  prc\\ure.\  'tupos^i]  on  iheir  persecutor"*."  ^  ■ 


■  7//f  fhminn  At/i  h\  tVsninnd  Morris.  Hell  PuHishivit;  Co.. 
t*J7l. 
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Foster  Placement  of  Abused  Children 


by  Elizabeth  Davoren 

Foster  placement  has  often  been 
'  the  only  resource  available  to  pro* 
t«ct  children  who  are  at  rtsk. 
However,  while  foster  placement  at  its 
best  can  be  a  very  rmportant  treat- 
ment resourcer  it  has  its  disadvan* 
tases. 

For  a  child  who  is  old  enough  to  be 
aware  of  his  surroundings*  removal 
from  home  and  placement  with  a 
stranger  can  be  very  frightening,  more 
frrghten^ng  often  than  the  unstable  or 
threatening  home'^he  or  she  knew.  In 
addition^  a  family  whose  relationships 
are  already  very  troubled  is  more 
traumatized  by  enforced  separations 
than  most  families  would  be.  Later, 
when  children  are  returned  to  their 
home  after  the  separation,  they  may 
be  scolded  or  punrshed  for  behavior 
which  the  parents  then  see  as  caused 
by  the  foster  parent.  If  the  children 
have  identified  with  the  different 
values  of  the  foster  home  they  are 
rebuked  for  that,  too.  In  fact,  when 
foster  parents  are  underpaid,  and 
overworkecl,  what  help  they  can  give 
to  a  child,  short  of  prevention  of 
severe  physical  and  nutritionat  injury, 
may  not  be  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  damage  caused  by  the  separation. 

One  problem  arises  because  foster 
parents  usually  pride  themselves  on 
taking  better  care  of  a  child  than  the 
child's  natural  parents.  This  concept, 
understandably  gratifying  for  the  fbs* 
ter  parents  (sometimes  making  up  for 
poor  pay  and  long  hours),  can  be  very 
disniptive  to  the  natural  parent  chrfd 
relationship.  It  reinforces  the  parents' 
poor  image  of  themselves  in  the  very 
area  where  better  self^concept  and 
performance  are  essential:  namefy. 


child  care.  There  js  every  reason*  how* 
evert  to  believe  that  foster  parents 
can  take  lust  as  much  pride  in  helping 
the  child  arKj  parent  get  on  better 
with  each  other.  Instead  of  being  cast 
in  the  role  of  a  separating  person  who 
nurtures  the  child  and  regards  the 
parent  as  an  intruder,  the  foster  par 
ent  can  be  nurturer  fOr  parent  and 
child  and  a  model  for  good  parenting. 

Another  problem  is  that  foster  par- 
ents are  often  especially  curious  about 
the  details  of  physical  abuse  and  nat^ 
Ural  parents  are — understandably — 
unhappy  to  have  such  information 
shared.  The  more  severe  the  abuse, 
the  harder  it  is  for  the  parent  to 
admit  his  role  and  talk  about  it.  By 
pn^viding  information  about  the  par-.^ 
ent  and  his  personal  hardships,  the 
protective  service  worker  can  redirect 
the  foster  parents'  curiosity  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble  and  enlist  their 
help.  Getting  the  natural  parents  to 
share  some  of  their  personal  pn^b^ 
lems  with  the  foster  parents  can  also 
brrdge  a  large  gap.  Jhe  story  of.  Erica 
and  her  daughter  Jennifer  illustrates 
how,  at  its  t>estr  foster  family  care 
placement  can  help  both  parent  and 
child. 

Throughout  the  court  hearing  and 
all  the  interviews  such  intervention 
entails.  Erica  had  maintained  that  the 
cause  of  her  S  month  old  daughter's 
severe  injuries  was  unknown  to  her. 
She  considered  the  psychiatrist  and 
social  workers  assigned  to  "help"  her 
unfair,  unfeeling  and  useless,  and  she 
was  not  abte  to  t>enefit  from  the  con- 
tactSn  In  the  meantime.^  Jennifer  was 
placed  in  a  foster  home.  At  first,  Erica 


avoided  the  home  because  she  was 
ashamed  and  afraid  of  what  the  foster 
mother  would  think  of  her.  Her  hus^ 
band  George  did  not  visit  either,  feel- 
ing  little  attachment  to  the  baby  and 
no  responsibility  for  her  care.  But 
Erica  began  to  worry  that  she  would 
be  thought  an  unfit  mother  for  not 
visiting  and  so  she  dkj.  To  her  sur* 
prise,  the  foster  mother  was  a  sym- 
pathetic person,  who  talked  with  her 
about  the  baby's  behavior*  not  about 
what  Erica  "had  done,''  The  foster 
mother,  who  liked  to  sew,  made  a 
kerchief  for  Erica  and  she  Invited 
Erica  and  George  for  meats  from  time 
to  time.  Soon  her  parents  began  to 
give  Jennifer  her  baths  and  to  do 
other  things  for  her.  These  activities 
not  only  helped  them  feel  closer  to 
Jennifer  but  also  relieved  the  foster 
mother  of  much  of  Jennifer's  care.  As 
soon  as  possible,  Jennifer  went  home 
for  visits.  Gradually,  the  home  visits 
lengthened  until  she  was  able  to  be 
home  for  good,  ^ 

Jennifer's  return  to  a  safe  home 
was  expedited  by  the  protective  serv* 
ice  worker's  ability  to  support  the  fos- 
ter parents  in  doing  what  she  could 
not  herself  do  to  help  parents  and 
child  and  t>y  the  relationship  that  de* 
veloped  between  the  foster  parents 
and  Jennifer's  family.  The  active  and 
close  contact  maintained  between 
parents  and  child  during  placement 
and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  foster 
parents,  which  ted  them  to  share  the 
warmth  of  their  home,  their  skills 
c^nd,  most  of  all,  the  care  of  Jennifer 
with  the  parents,  was  a  crucial  factor 
in  retumii^g  Jennifer  to  her  home,  m 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMEHT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI. 11) 


V3' 


Reprinted  from 
Children  Today 
4(May-June  1975)' 


iimtuit  h\  SfL*vU\  AM).,      proicwtn  of  ^p\yvhlt::ry  at  tlw 

utrivt  at  fht"  tWitloftoi  CrtiWr  for  the  Prevrtition  Trrctt- 
ftmtt  of  Chihi  AUu\e  ami  Ni\\:taU,  Dcnvt^r.  Color,:do. 


The  jolhwittft  arfwh  h  vyrerptiuf  jnmt  fht*  jorfhconiin^ 
(X^D  Imokli't.  Working  with  Alinsiv*^  Piimits  from  i\  Vsy* 
ihiiHnr  l*^*i(it  of  Vii'w  hy  Hnttuff  f\  Sft't*h\  MJ}.  Thi* 
hookhf  us  t>m*  of  ^  ^4*rn*s  oj  ntx  ftnnfi  pttUtisbi^  hy  ihv 
/Viftu/mf  (Ivtifvr  ort  C/*fhi  Atmsr  l^t^i^hrf  for  nsr  hy 
ftrtift*sshnaf.\,  vomtnnnUy  h'tfth^rs,  mjlhml  or^tmizofions 
nnd  oUwrs  amx}*rtu*{l  with  thhi  ttfwy  ttnd  ru  f^fn  t. 


|fK|^hc  actions  of  parents  or  other  curctnkcrs  which  result 


1 


in  abuse  of  infiints  ami  children  do  not  fall  into  any 
standard  djagnosltc  category  of  psychiatric  disorder, 
nor  shoutd^they  he  considered  a  separate  spectfic  psychi- 
atric disorder  themselves.  Yet  to  consider  child  abuse  as  a 
derailed  pattern  of  childrcanng  mthcr  than  as  a  psychiatric 
disorder  docs  not  mean  that  ahusini:  or  neglecting  parents 
are  free  of  emotional  problems  or  mental  illness.  They  may 
have  many,  psychiatric  disorders,  much  the  same  as  the 
general  population. 

Ahitsing  or  neglecting  parents  h^ivc  :ihout  the  normal 
incidence  :ind  distrihuiion  of  ncKnwes.  psychoses  imd  char- 
acter disorders  which  exist  rather  indcpcnilcntly  and 
separately  froui  tlic  hchavinrat  piitlcrtis  expressed  in  alnisc 
»r  their  olfsprjnj!.  .Such  ))syeli^ilrjc  emidjtinns  ni.iy  wurrani 
appropriate  Ireatnieiit  in  Ihcir  own  rij^lit  re^anlless  of  the 
enexisteiice  of  patterns  t^i  ahiise. 

There  is  a  small  i*n^iip  of  ;ihnsive  parents  (fcss  than  10. 
[H-Tcent  of  the  total)  who  stilTer  from  such  serious  psychi- 
:jtrie  dis<^rdcr  that  thty  ni;<y  t>c  either  lemp<»riiriiy  or  per- 
manently un;ivaihiNe  for  ireattiieiit  nf  the  nnuc  sohtle 
proHems  of  ahuse.  Aiuon^  sneli  eonilitioiis  are  .schfzn< 
phmnia,  serious  piistparinni  ur  mher  types  of  depression 
and  incap:icjtatin|:  compulsive  neiiruscs,  with  nr  without 
phohias.  Ideally,  such  persons  should  he  sereenc<)  out  of 
the  regular  treatment  program  and  ^iven  inpatient  or  out- 
patient  earc  as  necessary.  Also  in  this  group  arc  those 
parents  who  suffer  from  sewre  alcohotisiiL  al>usc  of  nar^ . 
cotic  and  nun-narcotic  drn|:s  nr  fruni  sij^nificant  sexual  per- 
version^ and  those  whn  have  been  invoivccf  rcj>catedJy  in 


serious  antisocial  violent  or  criminal  behavior*  Such  trou- 
bled persons  neetl  niiieh  more  intensive,  prolonged  psychi- 
atric  eare  and  soci:i]  rehfibjlitation  than,  can  he  provided 
in  the  usual  chiM  protective  program.  Until  such  measures 
have  Iwen  accomplishe<f,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  alter  the  pat- 
tern of  ahiisc. 

It  is  ohvious,  then,  that  p.syehiatric  eonsnltation  shoukl 
he  available  in  all  situations  where  workers  are  de^iltng 
with  the  problem  of  child  ahusc  and  nefilcct.  Proper  psychi- 
atrie  screening  procedmes  ensure  that  the  most  troubled 
parents  will  receive  the  appropriate  type  of  eare  and  also 
protect  workers  from  spending  enormous  amounts  of  lime 
and  energy  on  problems  which  require  other  special  kinds 
of  intervention.  Working  with  such  disturbed  parents  should 
never  be  delegated  to  the  usual  worker  in  child  protective 
agencies.  It  is  unfair  to  child,  parent  and  worker,  and  the 
results  arc  usually  unhappy  for  all  concerned 

A  few  Words  must  he  said  about  the  socioeconomic 
status  and  racial  background  of  abusing  families.  Unfortu- 
natcly,  because  so  many  of  the  early  reports  and  descrip- 
tions of  child  abuse  came  through  ~^welfare  agencies  and 
municipal  hospitals  it  became  a  common  belief  that  abtjse 
and  neglect  of  infants  were  associated  with  racial  minori- 
ties and. poverty-stricken  groups  of  people*  Such  ideas  still 
persist  in  many  ttuarlcrs,  despite  the  increasing  knowledge 
that  child  4ihiLSe  and  neglect  occur  aiiuvng  families  from 
all  soci^Tecominuc  levels,  religious  ^rotips.  races  and  nation- 
alities, rhest^  facts  should  rw^t  hC  interpreted  to  deny  the 
profound  cfTccI  vvliich  social  and  economic  deprivation^ 
housing  prohleins.  niiemploynient,  and  siibcultural  and 
racial  pa'ssurcs  have  on  the  lives  and  behavior  of  the  care- 
takers whn  abtisc  and  neglect  their  cliiUlrcn.  Any  stress 
can  make  life  more  dtllitnilt.  and  the  raniiiicatiotis  of  pON- 
erty  can  make  anything  \sorse  titan  it  would  otherwise  be. 
.Sueh  faelurs  may  lie.  and  iifteii  are.  invniveil  in  one  way  or 
another  or  in  varying;  degree  in  uuiny  cases  of  abuse.  They 
must  he  considered  in  every  program  of  treatment  uf  tht^ 
families  iti  which  ahiise  occurs  and  appropriate  actions 
and  remedial  mcasinvs  undertaken  lhr<nigh  siK:ial  case 
work,  psychotherapy,  eounsclinj:.  vocational  rehahililation* 
financial  aid,  or  any  other  method  available  to  the  agi'iicics 
involved  with  the  famify. 
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A  word  of  cauiion  \s  appropn:iio,  however:  no  matter 
how  nece£Snry  nnd  useful  ti  might  be  to  miprove  the  socio- 
ceonomie  Mams  of  p-irenLs,  ihis  Khoitld  noi  in  any  wny  hu 
eonfused  with  ireiiling  iho  more  dueply  sotiled  pcntonul 
eharaeler  traits  whieh  iire  involved  in  iihiisive  behavior 
1i  wcl)  recognizod  thiit  individual  ^lot"^  of  :ihiiso  may 
oeeur  when  the  phrents  nre  fueeO  with  n  ertsjs  in  rcliition 
to  fmnnees,  employment,  illness  jnd  so  forlh,  but  sueh 
crises  eannol  be  eonsiitered  ndeqiiale  enuscs  for  abuse. 
Crises  of  ihis  kind  nre  equally  common  jn  the  livos  of  many 
people  who  never  dispby  abusive  behavior  and,  on  the 
contrary,  ahtisc  can  occur  in  families  who  ;irc  wealthy,  well 
edueaicd  and  well  hoiisod.  The  role  of  -erisj.s  as  n  precipi- 
tating facior  tn  abusivo  behavior  is  an  itnportanl  Ono, 
however 

Working  WUh  The  Parents 

llie  first  lask  faeod  by  all  ihoso  w  ho  try  to  work  in  the 
aroit  of  ehild  ahtiso,  regardless  of  professional  background 
or  lack  of  il,  is  thai  of  coming  lo  peace  with  ones  own 
atlitiidcs  towanl  ihc  problem  of  abitso  and  ne^loet  of  infants 
and  sMialt  childron.  1l  is  vory  omoiio[ially  disturbing  lo  seo 
a  stYiotJsly  injured  or  neglcotcti  baby,  and  we  usually  re- 
spond in  either  of  two  ways  whon  eonfronied  with  the 
siitiation,  \Vc  may  disbelicvo  that  sueh  a.  thing  eould 
actually  be  inie.  We  deny  ihat  parents  eould  really  have 
attacked  their  own  offspring  and  that  some  other  explana- 
tion for  the  situation  must  be  found.  Atiernativcly,  if  we 
do  believe  actual  facts  of  what  has  happened  wc  tend  to 
have  a  .surge  of  righteous  anger  and  feel  disposed  to  scold 
and  punish  the  purents.  Obviously*  neither  of  these  atti* 
tildes  ts  useful  in  trying  to  do  something  to  better  the  situ- 
ation and  help  the  parent  improve  his  method  of  ehild  eare. 
Denial  precludes  any  chance  of  dealing  with  the  prohTem, 
and  long  experience  of  many  people  has  indicated  over  and 
over  again  that  criticism  and  puniiWe  attack  of  the  parents 
have  adverse  effect  and  no  real  therapeuiie  vahie. 

Most  useful  in  eliminating  to  the  highest  degree  possible 
an  altitude  of  anger  toward  the  parents  is  a  knowledge  of 
hou  the  parcniN  own  life  and  diniciittit's  help  in  under- 
standiog  why  he  happened  lo  beeomc  an  abusive  parent. 
Pr^^kibly  the  thing  whieh  j.s  nitist  helpfut  in  prodneing  an 
luulcrstaniting  non-punttfvc^  stance  in  the  one  who  is  work- 
ing with  the  abusive  pii runt  is  to  realize  that  one  is  not- 
working  with  im  abusive  parent  as  much  as  one  is  working 
Willi  a  grownup  i^crson  who  w;is  in  his  own  early  life  a 
ocjitccled  or  at>iised  eliiki  himself.  I  his  one  hasie  premise 
is  [^robably  the  no>st  important  thing  to  keop  as  an  organ* 
i/ing  prineiplc  in  the  baek  of  one*s  mind  us  one  is  trying 
to  understand  and  work  with  abusive  parents,  regardless  of 
one  s  own  profc^sionnl  training  or  type  of  approach. 

C'haraeterbties  and  Problems  of  Abi'Mve  Parente 

I'or  most  abusive  parents  their  immaturity  and  depend-^ 
ency  is  essentially  fimetional  in  nature  and  related  to  the 
cmcuional  deprivation  endured  in  early  life,  Henee  it  ean 
be  retuedied  to  a  signiHcant  itcgrse  by  more  rs*w;irding  and 
niorc  sjtisfyin^^  exr>crietiees  in  adult  life,  espoeiafly  those 
ocsnrring  during  earefuify  managed  iherapeutie  working 
rdatioiiships.  However,  il  is  nueessaty  to  keep  in  mind 


another  Cause  for  the  inadequacy  and  inept  pnrcnting  be* 
havior.  A  small  but  signitieani  number  of  children  who 
were  abused  or  neglected  in  their  earliest  years  sufTere^l 
organic  brain  damage  due  either  to  head  trauma  or  lo 
malnutrition  during  ertiieal  growth  periods.  As  a  result 
ihey  had  perceptual  defects,  diminished  IQ  and  signiHcant 
delay  in  language  development.  These  deHcits  may  pro- 
duce in  later  adult  life  n  condition  ehnraeterized  by  signifl- 
ennt  lack  of  basic  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  hetptessness, 
mimnturily  and  dependency. 

If  sueh  organic  causes  of  diHUculty  are  suspected  by  the 
worker  earefut  evjlujtion  by  appropriate  psyehologjeal 
testing  iU]d  psychiairie  examination  should  be  undertaken. 
Sueh  parents  who  iire  organteally  impaired  will  not  respond 
easily,  if  nt  all,  to  the  usiuil  methods  of  working  with 
abusing  parents,  whereas  those  whose  immaturity  and  de- 
pendeney  are  essentially  functional  in  origin  are  much 
more  resi>6risive  to  interventions.  If  parental  dysfnnetion 
due  to  bratn  damage  is  di^Kumented,  therapeuire  goals  ean 
be  appropriately  reviset)  anil  limited,  thereby  preventing 
the  expenditure  of  much  unproduettve  effort  by  the  worker. 

The  Coaslellation  of  l\vehol«gieal  Ch:inieterMtes 

No  two  abusive  parents  are  exactly  alike,  of  course^  but 
in  general  alt  of  tliem  share  certain  characteristics  to  some 
degree  in  n  variety  of  combinations.  The  main  compt^ncnts 
of  this  constellation  of  factors  involved  in  abuse  may  be 
.summarized  as  follows;  the  special  form  of  immaturity 
amTtlie  a.ssoeiaied  dependency  jn  its  various  manifestations^ 
the  trngieally  low  self-esteem  and  sense  of  incompetence: 
the  dinieiilty  in  seeking  pleasure  and  findtng  satisfaction 
in  the  adult  world;  the  .<weial  isolation  with  its  lack  of 
lifelines  and  reluctance  to  seek  help;  the  significant  mis* 
perceptions  of  the  infant,  especially  as  manifested  in  role 
reversal:  the  fear  of  spoiling  infants  and  the  strong  belief 
in  the  value  of  punishment:  and  the  serious  lack  of  ability 
to  be  empaihieally  awnrc  of  the  infant's  condition  and 
needs,  and  to  respond  appropriately  to  them. 

he  cumulative  ofTeel  and  dynamic  interactions  of 
H  these  viirfous  factors  make  it  extremely  diflieult  for 
H  the  parent  to  niainiain  equantnriity  and  be  sueeessftti 
;is  he  or  she  tries  to  meet  the  demanding  tasks  of  ehild 
eiirc.  rhe  daily  care  of  infimts  ;ind  smalt  children  requires 
largt'  auioiims  of  lime,  physical  energy  and  emotional  re- 
sources. The  Ciiretaker  luvds  to  have  much  patience*  in- 
genuity, enipatfiic  understanding*  and  setf*s.ierineing  endur- 
ance -(be  very  things  which  we  see  tragically  lacking  in 
at^iisive  pntc^nts.' 

These  parents  have  never  hatt  thetr  own  needs  satisHetl 
well  enough  to  provide  the  sttrphis  whieh  would  enable 
them  to  give  to  the  infants  under  their  care.  With  good 
reason  they  often  donbi  their  own  ;ibility  jto  do  even  a 
mininLilly  ;ieeepiiible  job  and  ihey  do  not  know  where  or 
how  to  seek  help.  In  contrast  to  averagely  stieccssful  par- 
ent.s,  they  do  not  have  an  adequate  support  system  of 
spouse  imd  extendeil  faniily,  or  helpful  neighlK>rs,  friends, 
pedfatrteians  and  so  furlh.  I'rot>ably  mi>st  iniporiani  of  all. 
they  do  not  have  a  background  of  life  exi>crtence  which 
has  enabled  thi*n>  tt>  gu  ptsMsiire  out  of  life  and  to  trust 
other  people.  They  hiive  no  storehouse  of  spaw  s^moiional 
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ciicrgy  bill  live  :i  prccurimis  hiiml-lo-oiotith  omotiomil 
lifOf  wilhoiit  :i  hiiilr^in  c^ishfnn  of  hnpe,  or  ;tv:itUihk  con^ 
tacl'4  \n  liOc  Ihcm  over  light  spPt*;  jnil  criscsn  II  is  hceausc 
nf  this  Ihiir  Lfisos  arc  LTtJCiiilly  imporriini  in  lite  lives  nf 
iihtKivc  jiijreoK  iinil  ure  nfteii  thi'  preeiptUilrt^  U\c\or  in 
siot^le  L*venis  of  Jihtisc* 

'rreutment  MiKtiilitic!^ 

I  hc  matching  ttp  of  ptirenl.  worker  and  triMtment  mo- 
dality is  ititlieiill  and  iLsmilty  miinii^ed  nn  n  levs  thim  Uleat 
scientrfic  bijsis.  Ahiisive  parents  are  unique  individuals  oflcn 
with  erc;it  reluclancc  to  hecorrn^  involved  in  any  form  of 
rTvatoieot.  Heoce  ihc  type  of  treatment  mny  he  scteeled 
under  prcal  influence  of  whar  the  parent  will  gO'  alonii 
wilh  a1  the  given  momi^nt,  rather  lhao  lu'eausL'  of  any 
thenrcrical  prefereoec^  for  a  speeifte  niethnd.  Ir  is  equally 
rriic  that  the  selection  of  a  worker  or  i\  mode  of  trenlnient 
wilt  He  influeneed  hy  aviiihibtlfty  rather  thim  theoretieni 
principles.  There  is  at  present  no  (Jala  derived  from  Ihor- 
oitgh  eomparaltve  stiidies  which  indicale  how  or  why  any 
one  oiodatily  of  Irealmenl  is  more  efteetive  than  onolher 
Tor  piariieular  ktods  of  parents,  tt  is  known,  on  the  other 
handt  that  even  in  the  faee  of  rather  haphazard  selective 
mechanisms,  remarkahly  good  results  have  come  for  par^ 
eoK  who  have  been  Ireated  hy  mnny  different  methods. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hurdeo  of  earrni:  for  ■ 
ab^isive  parents  is  carried  by  pohlic  and  privnte  social 
a^nctcs.  Although  the  Imdiliooal  values  and  methods  of 
social  case  work  arc  niiitolaincd  in  such  agcocicK.  there  is 
also  an  incrcasioi;  use  of  other  techniques  and  of  para^ 
professional  workers  tinder  supervision.  Social  workers  in 
iieidth-hascd  child  proteeltve  scrviees  have  also  Iwu  active 
in  dcvelopin^v  jnoov^itive  teehniqites  of  working!  wilh  ahu- 
sive  families  and  social  workers  in  many  different  kiods  of 
prOLjrams  have  been  active  in  developiog  services  anJ 
Iraioing  ix'opte  in  the  areas  of  lay  therapy,  pureot  aides 
and  homemakers. 

Many  different  modes  of  psyelio(hcrapy  hiive  bcco  used 
in  the  eare  of  ahnsive  parents  aod  their  faoiilies.  A  few 
pareots  have  been  .sueeessfully  treated  by  el;ussical  psyeho- 
analysis,  but  the  general  eharaeter  stnielure  and  lifestyle 
of  most  abusive  parents  make  this  procedure  quite  im- 
practical  and  prohably  nnsneeessful.  Psychoanalytically 
oriented  dynamic  psychotherapy  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
experienced  therapists  has  hecn  extremely  siicee'«sful  lo 
oiany  cases.  With  most  abusive  parents.  Ihc  therapist  must 
he  more  willio^  to  adapt  to  palient  needs  and  to  allow 
more  dependency  lhao  is  ordinarily  considered  appropriate. 
Intensive  psychotherapy  which  skillftdly  iitilijros  the  traov 
fercnee,  with  avoidaoee  of  the  development  of  a  full 
transference  neurosis,  ean  sStimulale  ^reat  grnwih  and  deep 
structural  chan|:e  in  these  pattenls  despite  Iheir  severe  ini- 
mjinrity  and  dcvclopuietilal  ^uTcst,  In  iicucral,  jhnsivc 
pLiri^ntN  rcAi>nnd  hesi  when  |isycholhcrapv  i**  atvompanicd 
hy  supporiivc  adjuucls  assinrialcd  vsith  a  eooperauvi*  child 
protective  service  or  provided  by  individiud  sociid  \i'orkcrs. 
IhIv  therapists  or  group  therapy.  Skilled  and  cspt'riciieed 
psyehnlo|:ists  can  also  work  suct-essfuliy  as  counselors. :md 
therapists  in  both  individual  ;md  eroup  siuialloos. 

There  is  inereasing  use  of  pronp  therapy  as  a  miHte  of 


wnrkinf>  wilh  ahiisrvc  parents,  but  as  ycl  there  Is  a  dearth 
of  puhiished  a*pt>rts  descrihro^:  fully  either  teehniqties  or 
longderoi  restilts.  Ciroups  uiay  lu*  enmposed  of  the  single 
parent  whn  has  done  the  aeltral  ahtisin^  or  of  rnothers  or  of 
couples.  Most  finnips  are  formed  and  led  hy  professionally 
Iraitied  izroup  therapists  stich  as  psychologists,  psychiatrists 
or  other  jnental  health  workers,  althotijih  .soeial  workers  in 
lunteelive  agencies  have  also  lateu  up  this  pattero  nf  treat- 
inejtt.  It  is  thotighl  bv  some  that  il  is  always  wise  to  have  M 
least  two  leaders.  prefcraMy  a  man  and  a  woman*  and 
especially  if  there  is  an  altempt  to  develoji  a  couples  i^rotip 
the  leatfers  must  lie  mate  aud  female.  A  rapidly  growing 
and  extremely  important  movement  is  the  devclopnteni  of 
self-help  i;r(n(ps  formed  under  the  titles  of  Parents  Aoonyv 
ninos  atid  Families  Anonymous.  Orgaoi^ed  on  a  vohmlary 
basis  hy  abusive  parents  themselves,  wilh  sponsorship  and 
^Hiidani:e  from  a  professiooal  worker,  these  iiroups  prnvitle 
a  haven  of  safety  and  help  for  jwple  v^io  nujiht  olherwise 
he  unahle — out  of  fear  aud  anxiety — to  rclale  to  aoy  other 
kiod  of  Ireatmeni  proiiram.  After  some  time  of  working  io 
such  self-help  groups  the  participants  may  he  ahle  lo  coler 
into  other  more  exteosive  prjjgrams! 

I^or  those  parents  who  have  the  courage  and  e^:o 
^  strength  to  I'nter  into  (•roup  prottrams,  the  process 
helps  them  express  their  emotions  oiorc  opeoly>  and 
also  to.  become  descositized  to  criticism.  They  find  out  tficy 
are  not  alone  in  their  trouhles  and  their  seif-esteeot  is  ini^ 
proved.  As  an  especially  impt>rlani  henefit  the  i;roup  pro- 
vides channels  for  developing  contacts  into  the  wider  com- 
munily.  first  with  group  o^cmhers  and  later  with  nihers.  a 
kiod  of  relationship  in  which  the  abusive  pareol  has  been 
woefully  lacking.  IrApcricncc  sugi;csts  that  even  thouiih 
^rou))  therapy  mai'  be  the  chief  m^idc  of  treatment  iovolved 
io  caring  for  ahusive  piucntv  it  may  not  be  sulVieient  by 
itself.  C  onlacis  octlsidc  the  group,  either  with. group  leaders 
on  an  indivjdtJal  basis  or  with  other  workers  from  other 
aj^cocics  or  discipliocs.  iirc  often  necessary  for  the  p;iticnt's 
best  development  and  improvement- 

Couples  group,s  can  help  .solve  the  eomnioo  difVieiilly  of 
getting  both  spouses  involved  io  treatment.  Husbands  are 
notoriously  rcltictant  to  get  help,  but  the  presence  of  male 
workers  leads  some  of  them  to  accept  either  group  or 
individual  treatment  programs.  Jt  is  important  for  both 
partners  in  the  marriaj^c  to  be  involved  in  rehabilitative 
efforts  if  at  all  povsible,  regardless  of  which  ooe  was  the 
actual  abuser.  Abuse  is  always,  in  part,  a  family  problem 
with  one  parent  actively  abetting  or  condoning  the  abusive 
behavior  of  the  other,  even  though  not  aetitally  participating 
in  the  abusive  acts. 

Behavior  modifteation  techniques  have  been  used  to 
obtain  ehaoges  m  the  attitudes  and  actioos  of  abusive 
parents  io  a  relaliscly  short  tioie.  Whclher  this  technique 
has  validiiy  for  long-term  rchabilirjtion  is  n(U  yet  clear.- 

Otfier  modes  of  dealing  wilh  abusive  parents  have  used 
''role  modeling''  and  lcchniL|ucs  derived  frooi  learning 
theory.  Ilicsc  modes  arc  ai  least  partly  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  parent  is  in  diJltcuHy  because  he  has  not 
been  given  proper  opportunity  and  material  to  develop 
adequate  parental  lUiiludcs^and  actions.  To  some  cstent 
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this  ts  tnic/ but  ihusc  modes  :irc  hiiscd  ossonlially  upon 
ihc  pmviston  of  mnlcrial  for  cognitive  lo;irning  whereas  the 
deepest  dclicit  in  abusive  piirenis  is  in  the  emotional  or 
alTective  sphere.  There  is  apparently  a  small  (jroiiji  of 
parents  who  are  nct;leetfiil  or  only  mildly  ahiitfin|i,  wfm  ean 
profM  by  Ibe  chnnee  for  eoj^nitive  learnini>  of  parental 
tL*ehnit4nes,  Ht>\^ever,  the  fallacy  of  iKlieving  this  can  be 
n  slaiulard  nietlunl  is  demonstrated  nuisi  elearly  hy  the 
fact  thai  in  many  cascs^  i?von  those  of  serious  abuse  of  u 
ehiUI,  ilu'  piirtftis  are  able  Iti  lake  care  of  other  children 
in  ihe  family  perfectly  well,  II  is  evident  in  such  situations 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  faenud  krinwlt:dt>e  which  bnmpLTK  the 
parents  but  ihc  coiotinoal  dilUcultics  iovolvcd  with  >;pccifie 
attitudes  iintt  mispL-reoptions  of  the  pareot  towarif  ;»n  indi- 
vidual  child. 

Psychiatric  understanding  of  the  tragic  long-term  troubles 
of  abusive  parents  eon  provide  a  fwrspcetive  on  the  place 
which  cbiki  abuse  takes  in  their  lives,  and  ihcir  atteinpts 
to  adapt  to  their  worltl.  It  offers  a  rational  framework 
whieb  enables  workers  front  maoy  disci  pi  ioes-=-nod  who 
use  various  modalities  of  treatment — to  help  parents  grow 
and  to  develop  iwiw  and  better  patterns  of  ebildrearing.  The 
mast  valitable  in£!redients«  over  and  beyond  intelleetnal 
insight,  whieb  enable  parents  to  grow  and  develop  arc  the 
time,  attention,  tolenmec  and  reengnition  of  the  worth  of 
an  individual  himian  being  whieb  the  worker  can  proviile.  > 
Bnuuft  r.  Sfcefe.  MJK  h  professor  of  pxyehiutry  at  the 
UtHYerMty  of  Colonido  M<*iUral  Cattcr  ttruf  rhkf  psyrhi- 
atrht  itt  ihv  Natiotwl  Center  for  thv  Prevention  tin<f  Treat- .  - 
mettt  iff  ChiUf  Ahmr  ttnJ  Nefitert.  Denver^  Cotwath. 
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Whyl  I  am  icll  yi>n  n  what  you  wou*l  gel  frnm 
the  olbcr  speakers.— Ihc  gul^  of  ii  person  gciing 
through  child  uhusc*  Being  iherc  doesn't  uuio- 
nialieafly  mnke  you  an  expert  on  ehild  uhiise  hiil  jl  \c\h 
whal  il\s  like  *  .  * 

"Chiki  iihiisCFS  iirc  going  through  helK  We  have  a  vision 
of  how  powerrul  our  anger  eati  he.  ;i  eoncept  of  where 
this  linger  will  lake  us  if  wc  are  pushed  toi>  far,  and  the 
eonstant  dread  thai  we  will  he  pushed  lhai  far.  For  abii^ie 
is  usually  not  a  singular  ineidenl  hut'part  nf  a  eotisistent 
pattern  >  .  . 

"VVc  doirt  like  hein^  child  ahiiscr>:  any  more  lhan  so- 
cii'iy  likcv  ihe  pn^hleiii  of  alni^c.  If  a  positive  apprnaeh  is 
olfrred  abusers,  Ihey  will  tiMially  respond  .  .  . 

"Tin  kOiiviiKed  llial  pareiiis  are  aware  of  iheir  reelm|*.s 
and  <>lhers  know.  Itnt  we  doifi  know  lio\y  lo  listen.  Voo 
inauy  of  our  parents  has'u  told  MK-ieiy  titi\e  and  lime  again: 
1-lclp  nie!  l\n  al  niy  wii  s  i^m^U  hlelp  itiu  hefnre  I  bring  my 
kid  Ihere  looV  How  cjio  we  kani  to  lisien  and  respond? 
loo  many  parents  are  afraid  to  in  ngeneius  hecaitse 
ihey  fear  lhai  Iheir  child  will  he  laken  away  .  .  . 

"Our  defense  mechanisms  may. make  it  ditlieull  lo  read 
ns  hul  look  to  see  wKal  weni  into  our  lives  lo  make  us 
this  way  ,  .  .  It's  trnc  that  we>e  M^eiidly  alienatei^  most 
of  us  with  good  reason.  Ninety  perceai  of  us  wurc^  ahuscd 
av  children.  I  cnn  remember  not  hcin|:  loved  when  I  was 
a  ehild.  Bnl  I  jusl  ihought  I  was  a  rotten  lilllu  kid  and 
lhars  why  I  was  Hefng  tossed  from  fosler  home  to  foster 
hon)c.  Since  most  of  ns  i^rcw  up  viewing  others  as  pari  of 
negative,  hirrtfnl  rclaiionships.  why  should  wc  form  more 
relationships  now?  .  .  . 

'The  feeling  parents  most  oflen  talk  ah(un  rn  P. A.  is 
.^_fc'ar — fear  i>f  what  they  re  doini:.  fear  of  what  will  happen 
if  ihey  don't  get  help  and  tear  of  what  will  happen  if  they 
do.  And,  of  course,  ihefr  Tears  are  realijty-hnsed. 

"Many  of  hs  in  P. A.  also  have  a  eonsiarU  dread  that  our 
lH:havror  is  iudiealiie  of  insanity,  lhai  we  are  losing  our 
minds.  VVo  think:  M  had  no  eonirol  o^^vr  a  lot  of  ihinijs  in 
nis  life  and  now  I  U:nx  rio  I'ontnil  over  even  niy-nnikp' 
Many  Jinies  wc  also  work  in  symptoms  diat  wc  have  read 
aKntt — g;nne-playing.  alteinionti;euin^.  Mien  eomes  fear 
IIkjI  we  really  are  lhai  psyehopalliic  ... 

Tvc  atiuscd  niv  ehiki  physically  and  .trnotrimally.  Now 


l  ean  talk^in  relrnspccL  l  live  in  hits  and  pieces  of  those 

feelings  now,  hut  not  the  hclll" 

*    *  ■  -  '■ 

The  speaker  is  Jolly  Kh*  graduate  of  35  fosicr  homes, 
former  ahusivc  parent  and  founder  of  Parents  Anony- 
mous. Inc.  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  a  private  organiza- 
tion of  self-help  groups  that  now  has  i.5D0  members  In 
150  chapters  in  Ihe  Uniled  States  and  Canada. 

Jolly  is  speaking  to  one  of  the  many  professional  and  . 
lay  citizen  groups  she  addresses  across  the  country  each 
year  in  her  role  as  director  of  programs  for  the  organiza- 
tion— workers  in  siale  departments  of  si^einl  .services. and 
oiher  agencies  involved  in  Ihe  problems  of  ehild  ahuse  and 
neglect,  delegates  lo  ehild  welfare  ennferi*nees.  researi'bers 
and  advisory  groups. 
.  Jnlly  founded  her  organization,  first  known  as  Molliers 
Anonymous,  in  l*>70.  It  happened,  as  she  lells  it.  in  rc 
sponsc  lo  her  bitler  eoniplainis  lo  her  therapist  lhat  thero 
was  no  place  for  fearful  ahnsers — iind  potential  abusers — 
10  Inrn  for  scrv^tes.  "Well  why  don*l  yon  start  one?"  was 
his  answer. 

In  1974  Parents  AnonymouN  received  a  grant  from  tho 
Children^  BtJrcan.  OCD,  to  help  eslahlish  additional  chap-j 
tcrs — hy  preparing  ani»  distributing  mnlcHals  on  Ihe  or- 
ganization and  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  com^ 
munilies  wishing  lo  forai  sneh  groups,  ineludiog  the  Irain- 
mg  of  regional  CoordinaU^rsi  and  local  group  leaders. 

How  is  a  P.A.  chapter  formed?  Who  are  the  parenK 
who  join  sneh  groups?  Who  leads  them  and  what  do  (hey 
do  in  Iheir  meetings?  To  fjnd  oul.  CHILDRfiN  TODAY 
discussed  the  following  questions  with  Jnlly  K. 

CT:  fftm*  do  yf^ur  tn^^inhrr^  h  am  ahuut  P/trrnt^  Aitfttt* 

Jnlly  K"  Surprisingly,  over  KO  percent  of  our  memhcrs 
come  hy  themselves  after  hearing  ahout  ns  on  television 
or  radio  programs  or  through  newspaper  siorics  and  tether 
published  materials.  Tlie  remaining  20  percent  are  referred 
through  agency  eontacis,  the  courts,  mental  health  practi-^ 
tioncrs  and  friends,  neighbors  or  relatives. 

m/ir  a  chnpu^t  mri't? 

Jolly  K.:  New  chapters  are  the  direil  resnli  of  some- 
one's dedicated  irUeri^^si  eooplod  willi  his  or  her  willing- 
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ncss  to  work  m  developing  ihe  cH*ipler>  Chapicrs  may  he 
started  by  a  pnrent  with  an  abuse  problem  or  ii  profe't* 
sionni  or  n  ^erviee  ngcncy  wUhing  to  Hefp  sueh  parents. 
More  speeifie  information  on  starling  a  chapter  is  eon- 
tained  in  our  new  Chofttf'r  Developnu*nt  Manual.^ 

A  ehaptcr  m;ky  me^l  iti  any  non-thrc;iten]ng  environ- 
ment* jiiichjis  a  VMCA  or  VWCA*  church,  school  or  eoni- 
munity  center'We  definitely  must  not  meet  in  a  cit>\ 
county,  xtalo  or  Fe<kra)  agcney  sueh  as  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare*  Bureau  of  Adoptions  or  police  depart^ 
menu  DocauNe  feeliiii^is  like  '*l  have  ti>  have  ;i  clean  house*' 
and  "Those  bids  better  |u:havc*  kad  to  pt^tential  pres* 
sure  siUiations.  we  do  not  recommend  that  chapter  meet* 
ings  t)e  held  in  priv;itc  homes. 

Cn  Arc  uw\t  ti(  ^  \fiur  mctnhrr\  ftarrnts  who  hnvr 
^nhnsf'd  thnr  <  hUfhrtt  or  arr  a  ff<ntfi  pr<ipottion  motht'rs 
or  fittftrrx  irhtt  jear  tfu  y  tfiny^  U'furt  fu^mfnta^e  of  ttwm^ 
hfrf  fwrr  futfi  ft  chUd  rnni^vrd  (rtttfi  their  hf>fnr? 

Jolly  K.:  The  majority  of  P. A.  parents  have  already  ex- 
perienced ihe  anguish  of  h;kvin£  an  active  problem*  bm 
we  arc  beginning  to  sec  more  and  more  parents  tiecome 
involved  prior  to  actual  iihusivc  behavior.  By  the  end  of 
1976  we  expeel  to  h;ivc  more  concrete  information  on  this. 
We  alst>  will  be  gathering  data  on  the  percentage  of  pnr* 
ents  who  hnve  ehildren  in  placements 

CT;  IVhfK  hr\idi\  pnrrnts,  arc  involvnJ  in  th*-  chap- 
ters? 

Jolly  K,;  All  chapters  h;ivc  ii  Sponsor  and  Thairperson. 
The  spons<ir  \hould  he  v\  professional  who  has  a  profound 
respect  for  the  self-help  c<tnccpl  aod  understands  grotJp 
dyniimies.  Our  sponsors  ineliule  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, niarrijjgc  and  family  coiinNclors.  S(H;ial  workers,  niin- 
istcrv  iiiid  others.  If  a  sponsor  is  idrcady  employed  hy  an 
agency  that  has  an  aiit!(orirativc  [visilioii  in  regard  to  par* 
cnt.v  with  nhiise  problems*  such  as  a  protective  svrvice 
ageiKV,  he  or  she  nuist  work  with  P-A.  autonomously,  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  agency.  ^   

The  chairperson  is  always  a  parcnl.  He  or  she  may  be 
the  pareut  who  helped  stun  the  group*  or  one  of  several 
who  worked  to  form  the  chapter  aiid^who  was  later  chosen 
informally  to  .wvc  iis  cha(rpers<.>n  hy  the  other  parents. 

Many  of  our  chapters  also  h;ivc  various  volunteers 
working  with  ;ind  for  the  ch;ipicr.  Ilafvysiitcrs  who  care 
for  the  ehildren  during  . lucetiug  times  constiuifc  the  larg- 
est iumibi.*r  of  volunteers.  We  also  have  volunioers  who 
help  by  provitling  transportation,  hanging  P. .A.  posters* 
eireulating  P. A.  literature*  making  puhlic  contacts  on  our 
behalf  and  raising  funds. 

CIV  ii'hat  i\  the  trlatioft'ihiff  hfttirt-7t  a  P  A.  rhnftttr 
and  the  tutttotifjt  oi}^anh/tfii**t? 

J4>lly  K.:  The  National  Othec  is  committed  to  prtivrde 
chapters  with  the  support  iicccssury  \o  start  and  maintain 
a  P.  A.  chapter.  T  his  is  ;jeconiplishcd  primarily  by  provid- 
ing literature,  public  exposure,  technical  assistance  and  Con* 


£uliation.  An  Individual  chapter  is  autonomous  in  most 
things;  however,  each  is  part  of  an  overall  national  move- 
ment and  receives  support  from  the  National  Office.  The 
main  benefit,  of  course,  that  there  Ls  strength^  encour- 
agement and  unity  in  numbers,  so  that  no  one  chapter  is 
left  with  the  overwhelming  scn£c  of  responsibility,  of  '*hav- 
ing  to  do  it  all  by  themselves.'*  ' 

CT;  Can  you  UU  \ts  smmMui;  aboH\  whnt  happou  nt 
n  rncftiriff? 

Jolly  K.;  Meetings  iKgin  and  take  shape  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Sometimes  they  sinrt  by  someone  saying,  in 
respunse  to  the  knty  language  of  a  memticr,  "Hey,  what's 
happening?"  Other  times  it  begins  by  picking  up  on  n  prob- 
lem a  niember  wns  discussing  at  the  last  meeting  or  by 
asking  for  follow*np  on  a  phone  crisis  call. 

If  \  were  at  a  meeting  of  a  new  group  1  might  say» 
*  l.oob.  weVe  meeting  hero  for  a  purpose — we're  here  to 
talk  ahout  what\s  churning  inside  us.  Let's  do  sonicthing 
now  to  stop  this  tiehavior/*  \Ve*d  exchange  telephone  nuni* 
bers  and  addresses  and  begin  to  form  a  lot  of  .support  con- 
tact.  .. 

1  remember  one  meeting  when  a  member,  Lenny*  was 
sitting  on  the  couch,  sharing  with  us  how  "down"  she  felt. 
Questioned  many  times  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
l*cnny  answered  by  saying*  '\  don't  know,*'  "l*m  so  eon- 
fused*"  and  *  Stop  badgering  me."  All  the  while  she  was 
'  quietly  crying.  She  appeared  io  vulnerable^  so  young  at 
that  moment  and  most  of  alL  so  very  needy- 

1  reached  out^  put  my  arms  around  her,  practically 
putting  her  into  my  lap  as  if  she  were  a  lonety,  lost  child. 
At  this.  l,enny  cried  openly*  much  in  the  same  way  that 
a  hitrt.  pained  child  cries*  We  as  a  groitp  then  knew,  and 
verbally  discussed  the  faet*  that  there  are  times  when  our 
need  for  nurturing  exceeds  our  nCed  to  know  the  whys 
;ind  wherefores.  We  also  found  out  that  when  this  over- 
whelming need^'s  fullilled — for  Lenny  tt  was  withtn  a  half  , 
an  hour's  time — wc  can  then  turn  our  attention  and  re- 
sponse to  the  realities  of  our  daily  situations.  Most  of  all. 
we  learned  that  we  can'ask  for  inner  fulfillment,  that  some 
others  will  respond  with  positive  methods  to  help,  and 
that  we  arc  not  bad,  unloveable  people* 

Another  typical  moment  came  at  a  meeting  when  Joel 
told  other  members:  1  did  it!  I  ast  week."  she  .said.  "I  got 
so  teed  olT  at  my  son!"  (He  is  five).  **Biit  instead  of  abus- 
ing hiui  I  squashed  ihc  milk  carton  I  was  holding  until  Ibc^ 
niilk  went  all  over  the  place  .  -  .  t  released  my  anger  in  a 
niorc  positive  way  ami  it  worked.  Now  I  know  I  can  dfV" 
other  things  besides  being  ahii.sive  when  Tm  uptight." 

Sure^  the  members  laughed..^ but  most  important*  we 
learned.  Joel  had  shown  us  that  \i  potential  abosive  situa- 
tion can  be  averted*  that  wc  can  be  non^abiisive  regardless 
of  how  uptight  we  arc!  Call  these  heavy  times  or  light 
limes"  in  a  meeting.  More  than  anything  else,  wc  in  P. A. 
c,ill  the  meetings  "our  rime."  The  tiincs  with  Lenny  and 
Joel  were  very  real  numiei^s  in  Parents  Anonymous. 
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CT:  How  do  members  support  one  another  bHwrcn 
meftinna  and  in  ernerftenrws? 

Jolly  K.:  My  hst  nnswer  illu?;tratcd  support  but  nlso  n 
lot  of  caring.  Suppose  Joel  had  not  squashed  the  milk  car* 
IoRh  Altcrnjitc  wnys  lo  rclca?;c  angry  feelings  include  cnll- 
ing  another  memhcr  and  relca?;ing  the  feelings  over  the 
phone,  fool  eotiUI  a}?;o  huvc  a?;ked  another  member  to 
care  for  her  boy  until  she  ''pulled  it  togelher,"  or  she  eoiild 
have  aiiked  to  have  someone  eare  for  her  (meaning  stay 
with  her)  for  a  whtle, 

CT;  Js  P.A.  the  sole  source  of  kelp  (Or  most  of  the 
parents  involved,  or  are  soPie  oho  receiving  treatment 
or  therapy  through  another  source?  And  ijt  therapy  su^- 
ficsted  and/or  provided  ivith  the  guidance  of  P. A.?  For 
example,  do  iome  chapters  use  thv  services  of  profes- 
xionnls,  such  ti.s  psychiatrisU.  etc? 

Jolly  K<:  Many  of  our  members  are  receiving,  service*: 
other  than  P.A.  and,  yes.  P,A.  supports  and  ?iUggests  other 
therapy  alternatives.  On  an  avncedcd  ba?;i?;  we  utilize  the 
advice  and  input  of  professionals  other  than  our  chapter 
sponsor 

CT;  Do  many  parentx  drop  out  of  the  program?  And 
if  so,  for  what  reasons? 

JoHy  Some  members  drop  out  after  realizing  that  a 
group  situation  isn'l  their  eup  of  tea.  Others  find  P. A.  un- 
comfortable for  them.  Also,  some  drop  out  by  choosing 
to  use  other  treatment  resources, 

CT:  Have  you  found  that  there  arc  certain  kinds  of 
parents  with  whom  F.A.  cannot  work  successfully?  Are 
you  able  to  guide  them  to  other  help? 

Jolly  K*:  WeVe  not  found  **eertatn  kinds''  of  parents 
that  we're  not  able  to  work  with.  We  have  found  that 
some  people  find  our  program  to  He  Ics?;  ?iticce?i?iful  for 
them.  Again,  we're  not  the  ''etip  of  tea"  that  ihey  find 
comforting.  When  we  are  made  aware  of  tb's,  yes,  we 
Usually  nre  able  to  guide  them  to  other  helping  resources. 

We  have  also  fotind  that  persons  who  are  actitely  men- 
tally ill  and  who  come  lo  a  P. A.  meeting  may  find  that  the 
group  ean*t  offer  them  the  comprehensive  services  they 
need.  It  may  also  he  that  the  grottp  feels  it  is  not  prepared 
tt>  deal  with  the  behavior  thai  may  arise  from  their  illness, 
la  such  eases  the  group,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sponsor^ 
is  yble  to  refer  the  persiin  to  :i  more  appropriMc  source. 

CT;  ll7irt(  is  the  rait-  af  teeidirisTtt  ftyr  tho.sc  who  at- 
tftitJ  ftit'itifigs?  D(t  you  ftdJow  up  jormv.r  mculhrrx? 

l<A\y  K.:  Recidivism  has  been  very,  very  low.  In  the 
five  years  of  the  program's  exrstencc,  we  know  of  only 
two  incidents  which  resttlted  in  a  ehild  s  hospitalization. 
That's  not  to  say  all  is  sweetness  and  roses  and  that  onr 
members  have  become  '  instant  Pollyannas."  It  is  to  say 
that  life-  or  limb-threatcning  abuse  has  been  vastly  re- 
dttced* 

No,  we  do  oot  do  a  formal  follow-up  on  former  mem- 
bers. 


CT:  Do  you  feel  that  members  of  P.A:,  who  have  vol- 
untarily sought  help,  are  typical  of  most  abusive  par- 
ents? 

Jolly  K,:  Yes  .  .  .  emphatteally,  yes.  We  are  seeing 
mueh  the  same,  and  then  st>me,  of  the  parents  so  often 
described  in  the  avaibhie  literature  and  research  studies. 
We  arc  seeing  the  very  withdrawn,  the  very  aggressive^ 
the  isolationist*  the  uptight,  the  psychotic  .  .  .  in  short,  we 
are  seeing  human  beings  displaying  a  lot  of  different  *typ- 
ical  human  traits." 

CT:  How  many  members  meet  in  an  average  group 
and  how  long  do  most  parents  remain  members? 

Jolly  K,;  Average  group  size  is  between  six  to  10  mem* 
bers,  with  most  members' staying  in  for  one  or  more  years. 

CT^  What  is  thiiJjercentage  of  men  to  women  in  your 
groups? 

Jolly  K,;  Too  small  a  percentage.  The  average  among 
the  groups  would  probably  be  25  lo  30  percent  men.  Con- 
firmed percentages  arc  not  currently  available. 

CT;  Oo  both  parents  in  an  abusive  family  usually  at- 
tend  meetings?  And  what  haiu'  you  found  the  role  of  the 
non-abusing  (passive)  parent  to  be? 

Jolly  K.:  No.  Again^-  this  is  not  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessfully realized  objectives.  Incidentally,  weVe  found  the 
passive  parent  to  be  not  so  darn  passive  as  people  thinks 
We  know  that  a  whole  lot  of  "behind  the  scenes  setting 
of  the  stage"  is  going  on  and  contributing  to  the  aetive- 
ncss  ol  the  active  abusing  parent. 

CTi  Js  dependency  on  ihn  P.A.  group  <i  problem  for 
members  who  muH  leave  for  one  or  another  reason?  Js 
any  follow-up  proinded  for  thq^e  who  do  move  away? 

Jolly  K.t  Dependency  can  Ifie  and  is  a  problem  when  a 
member  leaves  the  group.  But  then  the  P.A.  program  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  we,  as  members,  will  work  to- 
wards resolving  our- pxpblems^  including  how  to  handle 
relationships  that  are  broken.  The  only  follow-up  pro- 
vided is  whatever  fs  asked  for  or  throttgh  the  suggestion 
that  a  ileparting  parent  get  involved  with  a  chapter  in  the 
city  he  or  she  is  moving;  to.  If  tionc  exists,  parents  are  en- 
eotiragcd  to  start  one. 

CT:  What  action  i*  takcji  if  the  aroup  learnx  that  a 
rtit'tnht^r  hos  commitUwf  an  ahusivt*  att  or  fears  that  he 
will? 

Jolly  K.:  Group  peer  pressure,  group  commitment  to 
work  extra  hard  with  the  parent  and,  as  an  extreme  last 
resort,  if  P.A.  doosn^i  wortc  and  the  parent  doesn't  stop, 
then  with  or  without  the  parent's  agreement  other  people 
will  he  asked  to  intervene  and  provide  services  thai  wilj 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  child  or  children  and  the  par- 
ent, m 


*  A  copy  of  Chit^ivr  {>cvvU*pmcnt  KfutUtttl  ;^nd  other  ma- 
tcri:it  protfnocd  by  Parents  Anony^noiis,  inehrding  a  >!Cnoral 
information  flyer  t>n  ehiUt  abuso»  arc  :ivi»tiible  from  Parents 
Anonymous.  2930  W.  Intpurial  Hi^ihway,  Suite  332.  Inglcwood, 
California  9030?. 
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Child  Neglecr: 
Reaching 
fhe  Parenf 

ABRAHAM  LEVINE.PHO 


AUh<>ugh  it  has  hecn  n  serious 
problem  throughout  the  ages,  only 
recently  h;is  child  neglect  been  deult 
with  legally  in  any  extensive  miinner. 
Since  the  mi(M%0's.  ^'i^tulllly  every 
State  and  jurisdiction  hiis  Icgisbted 
against  both  it  and  chiUI  abuse,  but 
particularly  the  latter, 
I  What  is  neglectV  To  some  extent, 
K  defies  exact  definition,  Iuk  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the'  failure  to  pcitvide 
the  essentials  for  normal  life,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  care  and 
supervision,  and  protection  from  as- 
sault* The  following  areas  are  cov- 
ered: physical  (food,  shelter,  cloth* 
ingK  emotional  (mental  health),  med- 
ical  (diagnosis  and  treatment),  educa- 
tional (does  not  meet  State  law), 
moral  (exposure  to  corrupting  in; 
fluence).  community  (does  not  pro- 
vide adequately  for  children). 


Although  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  there  are  no  firm 
statistics  of  incidence,  A  survey  of 
expert  opinion  places  the  number  of 
neglected  children  at,  about  5(X)X){"Kl 
per  year  in  the  L'.S.  The  maximum 
estimate  is  l.mmH). 

Child  abuse,  on  rhe  orher  hand, 
generally  is  a  more  dramatic  condi- 
tion (hat  is  men(it>ned  here  because 
of.its  relationship  to  neglect,  Ir  also. 
h;ts  poor .  incidence  statistics.  Bur 
authorities  estimate  that  child  neglect 
occurs  between  2':  to  20  times  more 
frequently  than  child  abuse.  Lack  of 
reliable  reporting  statistics  un  a  na- 
tional scale  as  well  us- definitional 
problems  cloud  the  picture  -in  both 
of  these  conditions.  A  ballp^trk  esti* 
mate  used  by  one  authority  is  2(X).0(K1 
per  year. 

Treating  neglect  is  to  an  extent 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  reach  the  parent  who  is 
responsible.  The  research  that  is 
described  here  concentrates  on  this 
aspect  of  treatment.  Its  results  are 
to  be  found  in  a  handbook  for  child 
welfare  workers  that  ,was  developed 
through  an  SRS  supported  research 
project  fK9-P-8(X)55/^l,  Most  of  the 
material  was  gathered  in  Appalachta, 
using  the  case-study  or  clinical  ap* 
proach. 


Project  Findings 

The  types  of  personalities  ob* 
served  most  frecjuently  among  ne- 
glectful mothers  are  the  apathetic- 
futile,  the  impulse-ridden,  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  mother  in  a  reac- 
tive depression,  and  the  psychotic. 
Many  ^ommon  characteristics  are 
shared  in  the  first  three  categories 
listed,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
literature. 

The  niaiorrty  of  neglectful  mothers 
are  pour.  ,A  wnman  in  better  econom- 
ic circumstances  can  afford  a  care- 
taker for  her  children.  Abusers,  on 
thc'Other  hand,  while  they  may  clus- 
ter at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
scale,  are  found  in  all  class  levels. 
Also,  there  is  probably  a  substantial 
minority  of  parents,  although  not 
poor,  who  are  neglectful  in  the  psy- 
chological sense.  These  people  arc 
less  apt  to  be  reported, 

.According  to  Dr.  Norman  A. 
Pdlunsky.  project  director,  the  symp- 
toms of  apathy-futility  are  difffctilt 
to  distinguish  from  depression.  In 
depressi<,)n  :he  client  may  express 
anguish,  but  ^hc  does  have  feelings. 
In  apathy-futility,  however,  there  is 
a  numbness,  a  defense  that-  allows 
her  to  avoid  being  hurt.  Nothing  is 
worthwhile  and,  consequently,  she 
cannot  show  love  nr  real  anger. 
Severe  apathy*futility  may  also  easily 
be  confused  as  mental  retardation. 
Through  simple  convijrsation.  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  nonretardation  might 
he  discovered,  .Asking  the  person  to 
write  a  communication  is  also  another 


^  way  <>f  csiahlishiii^  ih;it  rc'Cirdjirinn 

I'  '  ^  ji;  hot  ihe  cuse  in  point. 

I:-^  The  apparent  il^;^^  ihni  a  mother 

Ife       ,  impulsive  are  nu>rc  t:louded  ihan 

I/;     .  those  of  ihe  apathctic-rutilc-  Thjs 
\xt)man  may  be  completely  adequaie 

It  in  mosi  respecis,  Thui.  ?;he  may  pre* 

If^  pare  balanced  meals^  for  her  famrly: 

.  *  if  iLsked.  she  can  ^^^:ive  appropriate 
I answers  lo  a  quesiionnaire  ahoul 

1^  child-rearing  praciiecs, 

I  Although  she  may  know  better 

l^:  she  suecuml>s  to  uncontrollable-  im* 

I  pulsive  behavior.  She  may  **rake  off" 

I  .V  on  an  escapade  for  a  week  or  lonifer. 

I:  Her  sojourn  may  be  either  with  her 

I  husband  or  her  boyfriend.  It  matters 
little.  The  impulse  to  do  is  stronger 

I;  ■  than  her  willpower*  Or  she  may  go  on 

l      "      4>  ^  buying  splurge  that  costs  a  whole 

Ice        R  months  income.  Stabilitv.  then,  in- 

ICK^  this  case*  can  be  tolerated,  but  it  is 

1;/  not  long  before  an  impulse  has  her 

1;  diverted  in  a  completely  different 

I  direction. 

I  Xewspaper  reporlsof children  who 

I  "  just  wandered  away  from  home"  or 

I  ■        ^  who.  were  "burned  to  death  while  the 

1^    ^  niulhcr  was  off  visiting  nearby"  are' 

I  (jfien  the  result  of  impulsive  mothers 

I  who  acted  on  sudden  impulse  to  lea\e 

I  the  hi>me  without  proper  regard  for 

I  ■  the  safety  or  whereabouts  of  her 

1.  children. 

I  The  apathetic  futile  and  impulsive 

1^  '  mothers  are  most  ct^mmonly  neglect-' 

I  ful  of  iheir  children.  Although  tfie 

I  feeble-minded,  reactive  depressive. 

I  and  psyeho tic  —generally  schizo- 

I  L  phrenic— are  enctiuntered  les,s  often 

|:;-.-  .        ;      ^  w 


as  neglectful  parents,  their  symptoms 
are  so  pronounced  titat  they  are 
readily  recognized  as  such  by  the 
(rained  social  wtjrker. 

Implications  for  Action 

.Skill  in  handling  neglectful. parents 
takes  years  of  learning  and  practice. 
There  are  some  generalities*  how- 
ever, that  can  be  helpful  when  treat- 
ing cases  of  child  neglect.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  to  recognize 
that  there  is  no  single  or  royal  road  to 
successful  casework  with  these  wom- 
en. Often,  the  treatment  of  prefer- 
ence consists  simply  of  sitting  with 
the  woman  and  "talking  out"  her 
^problems. 

T^e  pursuit  of  adequacy  must  be 
a  goal  of  anyone  trying  to  intervene 
in  the  life-style  of  these  mothers— 
the  lessening  of  infantile  behavior. 
But'  rarely  does  an  immature  client 
sustain  progress  and  growth  without 
backsliding  from  time  to  lime.  One 
must  expect  to  treat  the  neglectful 
mother  through  good  times  and  had. 
until  the  gains  are  well  c^^nsoltdated 
and  she  functions  at  a  'normal" 
level  for  months. 

The  alteration  of  the  client  s  Irving 
circutnstances  can  he  influeniiat  in 
helping  her  overcome  neglectful  tend- 
encies. In  using  this  tact,  however, 
the  woman's  psychological  tnakeup 
may  not  be  altered  in  as  rapid  a 
fashion  as  her  material  circum- 
stances, so  that  backsliding  is  an 
ever  present  factor  to  contend  with. 


Cixitinuitiji  support  is  needed  until 
the  changes  in  her  life  style  have 
become  a  way  of  life. 

In  making  the  initial  contact,  the 
Si.^cial  worker  should  first  expre.ss 
cuncern  about  the  mother,  then  the 
child.  This  is  an  important  though 
seemingly  insignificant  point.  In  ad- 
dition, the  social  worker  should  use 
tact  in  appn^aching  these  mothers. 
Even  so.  if  the  mother  is  not  apa- 
thetic, she  may  express  anger,  usually 
at  the  complainant.  Do  not  argue,  it 
will  clear  the  air  for  her  lo  gel  her 
feelings  out  in  the  open. 

Try  to  open  up  communication. 
Ask  her:  "Do  you  feel  we  are  bulling 
into  things  that  are  none  of  our  busi- 
ness  * It  is  not  as  necessary  to  an- 
swer an  attack  as  it  is  to  hear  it  out, 
A  practical  hint:  When  dealing  with 
a  childlike  and  manipulative  person, 
it  is  a  good  idea  not  to  take  her  more 
seriously  than  she  lakes  herself. 

An  accusation  of  child  neglect 
must  be  verified  by  the  social  worker 
because  it  may  not  in  fact  exist  In 
this  case,  of  course*  the  social  worker 
will  report  the  facts  as  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worker  may  de- 
termine thai  the  mother  is  untreat- 
able  and  as  a  result  recommend  the 
removal  of  Ihe  children.  In  the  latter 
case,  removal  of  children  would  be 
recommended  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. Removal,  however,  may  be 
recommended  on  a  lemporairy  basis 
when  il  is  perceived  that  the  mother's 
treatment  will  be  prolonged  or  if  the 


rcnioviil  itself  may  serve  as  a  mouvii- 
lion  for  the  moiher  io  change.  A 
child  should  not  be  removed  unless 
there  are  overriding  reasons  thai 
supersede  the  trauma  of  removal* 

Neglectful  mothers,  regardless  of 
the  psychological  diagnosis,  are  simp- 
ly immature  people.  This  fact  cannot 
beoverstressed.  Treating  such  people 
requires  £i  wilJinghess  to  get  involved 
in  what  the  worker  might  consider  a 
"messy"  life.  She  must  be  willing  to 
bear  the  hostility  of  these  women. 

Dependency  needs  must  be  met. 
Since  the  women  already  are  depend- 
ent.  it  may  be  necessary  to  encourage 
them  temporarily  to  center  this 
dependence  on  the  worker.  Verbal 
honesty  and  directness  on  both  sides 
must  be  increased  to  achieve  this 
involvement. 

Other  factors,  particularly  family 
planning,  are  also  important,  as  well 
as  home^  management  and  proper 
budgeting.  However,  the  psychologi- 
cul  piirt  of  the  picture  requires  the 
most  effort,  and  it  is  emphasized. 

Implications  For  Research 

The  development  of  valid  early 
warning  signals  is  an  area  in  which 
fesearch  is  needed-  For  example, 
mothers  who  receive  poor  prenatal 
care  are  known  ti^  be  aninng  the 
"population  ai  risk."  .Vfany  more 
variablejimusi  be  identified.  A  known 
source  of  these  v;ilid  warning  signals 
is  locked  in  the  niimis  of  experts  who 
deal  ^iih  ehild  neglect.  Therefore. 


Li  "hrtiinstorniing  set^sion  with  as- 
senablie^  of  thesc^e^perts  might  yield 
much  useful  infi^rmation* 

The  prevention  of  child  abuie  and 
neglect  is  an  'ar^'a  in  which  informu* 
tion  is  inadectuate.  Plans  call  for  (he 
undertaking  of  a  research  project  to 
test  the  effecii\eness  of  specific 
services  designed  to  prevent  neglect 
or  abuse  resulting  from  conditions 
.which  have  been  identified  as  "early 
warning  signals. "  This  research  will 
also  utilize  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
expert  opinion  regarding  early  warn- 
ing signals. 

Based  on  its  findings,  the  research- 
ers expect  the  following  to  be  de- 
veloped: I }  a  consensus  of  most  likely 
symptoms  of  potential  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  2\  a  testing  of  these  as- 
sumptions,  and  3j  findings  on  treat- 
ment measures  to  prevent  ubuse  and 
neglect.  Service  models  will  be  dc" 
veloped  und  States  and  local  agencies 
will  be  encouraged  to  provide  pre- 
ventive  services  based  on  these  guide- 
lines.  Where  research  is  concerned, 
it  is  important  to  consider  both  abuse 
and  neglect.  Care  must  be  exercised 

in  differentiating  between  the  two. 

Since  legislalion  has  been  effected 
against  child  ubuse  and  neglect 
.throughout  the  U.S.,  the  next  logical 
step  to  be  undertaken  is  prevention 
before  the  fact  and  treatment  after 
the  fact. 


Cost>Benef!ts 

According  to  estimates,  the  tax- 
payer pays  aho^t  five  times  more  to 
maintain  fosteH  eare  than  it  w^ould 
cost  for  natural  family  care  in  a  low- 
budget  home.  There  are  no  reliable 
cost  data  available  for  supportive 
services  directed  at  keeping  the 
natural  family  intact.  But  the  costs 
are  presumably  much  lower  than 
those  for  foster  care.  At  any  rate^ 
this  is  an  jirea  which  bears  investiga- 
tion since  fo*:ter  care  costs  are  in 
excess  of  5600.000.000  nationwide 
and  much  of  it  can  be  saved  if  child 
neglect  were  better  detected  and 
treated. 


Dr.  Levine  is  responsible  for  child 
welfare  research  and  demonstrations 
in  SRS.  This  paper  is  based  on  a 
handbook  developed  for  social  w^ork- 
ers^  The  handbook  was  developed 
in^an  SRS-supported  research  and 
demonstration  project.  It  is  entitled, 
Ciiiid  Ne'fitett:  Understanding  and 
Reachifx^  the  Patient.^  and.it  is  avaib 
able  ut  $.1.50  per  copy  from:  Child 
Welfare  League  of|.America.  Inc.,  67 
frving  Place.  New  York.  New  York 
10003.  (The  authors  are  Norman  A- 
Polansky.  Christine  De  Saix,  and 
Shoma  A,  Sharlen.  Much  of  the 
theory  may  be  found  in  Roots  of 
Futitity  by  Dr.  Polansky,  er  ui) 


VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT;    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.  14) 


Why  Most  Physicians 

Don't  Get  Involved 


In  Child  Abuse  Cases  and 
What  To  Do  About  It 


I want  (o  oiKlinc  eighi  reasons  why  1  feel  physicians 
nre  (nily  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  the  area  of 
ehild  ahuse  and  neglect  and  then  summarize  a  pro- 
posal as  to  how  to  gradually  overeome  this  problem.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  begin  is  hy  setting  forth  some  faets, 
which  I  believe  many  physicians — and  others — are  not 
familiar  with. 

•  Did  you  know  that  a  16-  or  17-year-old  adolescent 
-girl  who  runs  nwi^y  .  froni  home— who  has  no  plaee  to 

Vtvc  and  no  job — will  be  able  to  get  help  miieh  more 
quickljr  from  a  Department  of  Soeial  Services  if  she  is 
pregnant? 

•  Did  you  know  that  ;i  mother  who  is  receiving  AFDG 
support  and  who  h;is  her  child  removed  because  o*^  the 
possiliilily  of  eliiUl  abuse  or  ne^:lcef  losos  all  form  of  Sup- 
port when  the  ehild  leaves  her  home? 

•  nid  yoii  know  lliai  m<isl  eonimiinities  have  no  lon^ 
term  c:ire  facilities  for  pjirents  who  are  ,al>hsjve  and/or 
ne^leciful  of  their  ehildren?  And  that  Child  Proteelive 
Serviees  in  niost  eommiinities  offer  erisis- oriented  pro- 
grams, generally  with  rules  indicating  that  workers  ean 
only  follow  patients  for  three  to  six  months? 

•  Did  you  know  that  many  abusive  motbers'have  great 
desires  to  become  pregnant? 

•  Did  you  know  that  lawyers,  doctors  and  soeial  work- 
ers receive  little,  if  any,  training  in  the  areas  of  family 
law,  early  child  development  and  child  abuse  programs 
<luring  their  formal  cdneation? 

Nevertheless,  ihe  following:  faets  are  also  true. 

•  The  tncidence  tif  child  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  State 
of  MiebijiEan*  for  example,  is  one  percent  of  the  population 
of  children  in  that  state, 

•  SibUnfts  of  abused  and/or  neglected  children  are  also 
at  great  risk, 

•  In  approximately  10  percent  of  aTl  emergency  room 
visits  by  children  for  traiinia-rdated  purposes,  the  trauma 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  piirenls. 

•  Child  ahu^u:  progrnnis  in  the  Armed  Serviees  are  es- 
sentially nonexistent  except  for  a  few  isolated  areas,  of  the 
country. 

•  The  turnover  for  Protective  Service  workers  arouncf 
Ihe  aitintrv  is  40  lo  50  otreeiif  an<f  such  lar^ie  cities  as 
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Detroit,  Michri;an  and  Coliimhus*  Ohio  ilo  not  provide 
the  .Department  of  Social  Service?^  with  legal  ?»ervieeN  for 
their  social  workers, 

«  The  death  mte  of  physical  nhtise  nmong  children  \s 
approximately  three  to  four  percent  and  the  permanent 
Injury  rate  approximately  25  to  30  percent  unless  treat- 
ment is  initiated  quickly^ 

•  In  1972,  2,300  cases  of  child  abuse  were  reported  m 
New  York  City*  Eight  of  these  reports  came  from  private 
physicians* 

Thcs«  facts  present  some  very  troubling  issues  and  prob- 
lems which  need  to  he  rcjsolvcd.  I  would  hope  they  gain 
the  attention  of  ^physicians  and  others)  would  now  like 
to  review  some  of  the  reasons  for  physicians'  reluctance  to 
become  involved:  ^ 

Kifsht  KeiiHonN  for  Minimal  Involvemcnl . 

MiuHcal  school  tt  fthtnt^  !t*f7^  htMifftrirtU,  MtVtt*  physi- 
ciiHis  in  pnicticc  were  given  niintni;ii  tr;iinmg  in  the  ;irc;is 
relating  to  cltild  nhuse  iiiid  neglect.  We,  :\s  physicians, 
were  not  told  iihout  the  dynumio;  of  ahusc,  nor  were  wc 
given  any  information  about  long-term  treatment  pro- 
grams. For  the  most  pnrt,  these  data  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  10  years,  and  many  medical  schools,  even 
today,  arc  not  teaching  about  family  dynamics  and  the  in- 
teraction between  parent  and  child  in  ''normaP'  situations. 


nuieh  Jess  rn  abnormal  ones.  Consequently,  we  have  a 
group  of  physicuijis  currently  in  practice  who  have  been 
insittllciently  trained  anil  who,  imfess  they  have  kept  pace 
with  current  thinkijig  rn  this  area,  are  not  up-to-date.  While 
a  physician  may  know  a  good  deal  about  physical  injuries 
that  a  child  can  incur,  and  the  treatment  for  these  spe- 
cific injuries^  some  of  the  subtleties  of  the  problem  of 
abuse  and  neglect  may  not  be  understood^  This  lack  of. 
content  material  \%  a  critical  gap  in  oin*  knowledge  husc. 

Fhyxlrians  are  ittft  trahtrd  hi  titter fier. son ni  skiilx.  Only 
a  handful  of  presgnt-day  medical  schools  arc  taking  the 
time  to  tr;iin  their  medical  students  in  the  area  of  inter- 
personal skills.  Even  fewer  schools  were  doing  this  some 
years  ago.  All  diu-tors  can  think  of  experiences  that  illus- 
trate this  gap  in  training.  When  I  asked  a  nurse,  "Can  you 
give  me  an  example  of  how  physicians  have  trouble  with 
interpersonal  skills?"  she  s:uit: 

"I  overhearti  a  mother  talking  10  ihe  neunrsurgeon 
abimt  her  child  wftu  had  f;il1en  and  siifTered  a  head  in- 
jury. The  neiiri>surgetni  siiid  U*  the  nu)tfter,  *[f  ihere  arc 
any  changes  in  the  child,  I  >v';int  you  ii>  ciill  me/  The 
mother  replied,  'What  kind  of  ch;mges  should  I  look  for?' 
Vfis  immediatety  reply  was,  'Don  i  worry:  if  they  happen, 
you II  know  it/" 

In  response  to  the  same  question,  another  nurse  said: 
*'My  17-year-old  hoy  had  a  ear  accident  not  long  ago  and 


The  Child  Abusive  and  Neglecting  Pattern* 


tn  order  joY  a  child  to  be  (thyticfjlly  injured  or  neg' 
ft'ctrd  hy  h!\  pamits  or  iiuardiatK  ^ftyefol  fueces  of  a 
cotnpiex-^jmzzUt  mu\t  romr  together  ht  a  v^ry  speaal 
ivay.  7'o  datt\  :vr  can  idffttify  at  least  three  major 
criteria* 

First,  a  fmrettt  (or  parents)  nnist  hftre  ihe  poten- 
tial to  abuse.  77;;V  potefiiutl  i\  anftiired  orn  the  rears 
^a>id  ts  tnttdi'  up  of  at  leayt  fit'v^  factors: 

•  l^he  jcay  the  f»irr>if.\  thent\elve\  n'crr  reared* 
ie.,  did  they  rrtftj'e  a  nciitttii^r  ''miHhrrhi*i  hnprhtt?** 

_  •  Hai'r  they  hect^tnc  very  noloted  uttliv'ufuals  who 
caitrttti  t rji\t  f>r  rise  itthcrs? 

•  f)(t  ihey  hatu*  o  .spouse  who  is  stt  pas^rr  thot  he 
t>r  she  etvuwt  iiire?  ; 

.  •  i*tesetiee  of  a  piutt  ^rtf-hrtat*t\ 

•  Do  f/irv  ha;*e  very  ttt\tra(istte  e.\pertittii*ni  for 
their  i  hild  (or  chlidrert)? 

Secotidy  tficre  rtjust  he  o  child,  vl.if'  o^rio«5  ax  that 
itti^hz  sotttid  it'e  point  it  ottt  hccatcse  thb  Is  not  just 
any  rhifd.  hut  a  re ry  special  child- -one  who  is  seett 
differently  by  his,  fmtrnts:  otiv  ivho  fails  to  resftond 


ttt  the.  expected  tttatiner;  or  possibly  orre  u  ho  really 
is  difjeretii  ( retarded^  too  stnart^  hyp^raetivc^  or  has  a 
birth  defect).  Most  families  ttt  lohich  there  are  sevt'ral 
children  can  readily  point  ottt  which  child  would  have 
^'jfotten  it**  if  the  parents  had  the  potential.  Often  a 
perfectly  normal  child  is  ''seen*'  as  bad^  wdlfut^  stub- 
born, demanding,  spoiled  or  slow, 

Finally^  there  must  he  some  form  of  crisis^  or  a 
series  of  crises,  that  sets  the  abtisive  ait  into  motion, 
lliese  ean  he  minor  or  major  crises — a  trasfiini*  ino' 
f  htttc  htcakiui*  do:i'n,  a  jtd*  lii\t^  a  husband  leartn^^ 
no  heat,  tio  fitod.  a  nutther-iii-{aw*s  vtyit  and  the  Uke^ 
//  '/V  tiio.yf  uidiki  ly  iiie  crisis  to  he  ific  rattsc  f*>r 
the  {ihttu\  fi^  some  i\  t*iiUl  like  to  heliere:  utiher,  the 
eriyiy  iy  _  the  ' pftripitotitn^  foi  tij.t,^'f  he  \'onfdi.\iie  i^ie:o 
that  child  ahnse  is  etjttsed  hy  pttiCtU^  irht*  *'ditn't  kni>w 
their  itretif^th"  while  disriptiitiu^  their  child  hits  hccn 
shown  U>  he  ltd\e. 

It  ji  this  eotnhiuafii^tt  of  cvi'iit\  tftal.  witeu  ihcy  oe- 
cnr  in  the  ri^lt!  ordci  and  ol  the  ti}*ht  tittte,  lead  to 
physical  ahn^e. 
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was  in  »  ciisi  lor  ifirt^o  iiioiillis.  1lic  cast  cmiic  olf  mid  ho 
filliped  hiiLlly.  I  UH>k  Kirn  Ui  the  itrihopv^'irisi  niul  saiit.  1'rii 
wtirried  ;iboiil  his  limp;'  Die  orihiipodisl*s  aimnicnt  was. 
*yw  iiKjy  he  worried,  hui  I'm  luit/ "  The  mother  tilt!  uol 
know  whether  ihc  orthopedisi  wns  not  w^irrred  bcciiuse  he 
'Wiij;  not  ihe  one  who  wiis  liinjiing  or  heeairso  he  thought 
the  hoy  would  gel  heiier. 

Anuilier  exiitnpk-  ocuunetl  ;ii  llie  University  of  C\>Ionulo 
wlicn  u  sUiitetU  wns  l^mg  vidcoUiped  during  i\n  interview 
with  li  nioihcr  regarding  her  seluHil^nged  child.  The  stndcni 
usked,  '  Bvcryihing  is  going  iilong  iitl  right  at  sehool,  isn't 
it?"  The  mother  suid,  **No/'  Ahd  ihe  student  immediately 
replied,  "Tell  mc  about  his  coLtgh>" 

Limited  training  in  the  are;\  of  interpersonal  skills  makes 
physicians  nuist  nneoinrortal>1c  in  dealing  Avith  iliniciili 
siinations,  us  when  they  are  confronted  with  childrcji 
M'hose  parents  may  hiivc  heen  abusive  iir  iicgleetrul.  Many 
of  these  parents  arc  not  easy  to  like  and  talking  with  them 
may  well  he  very  diHietdt.  Mosi  of  the  parents  Hnd  it  hard 
to  look  direeily  at  the  doeior  or  to  sh<iw  their  appreera- 
lion  lor  iiny  interest  he  exj^resses  in  tl>eni.  1  hey  often  ose 
phrases  jind  hoigiiaye  that  may  well  lie  rnisnnderslood.  It 
is  Jiiil  eVhsy  to  eonmiimieaie  with  the'se  parents  e'^veNi  with 
the  ties  I  of. skills  ^nuj  ihe  iilnuisl  training.  Having  minini:i] 
training  in  ihis  ;jrea  pnts  niosl  physieians  at  an  extreme 
disadvaniage, 

Otu  tois  hai*<*  i^tt  nt  tf/ffjt  tftfy  u  tukittii  ivlth  ttu  tttltns  of 
tittn'r  ffi\tipfiftf.\  ay  p<Tt\.  J.et  nie  review  why  this  seems 
to  be  the  ettse.  Mosi  physiei^itis  deeide'd  lo  ^o  tei  niexlieMl 
school  nboui  n  year  or  iwo  arter  entering  eolle*ge.  We  then 
embarked  on  a  ,Vyenr  pre'-me*dical  program  and,  after  get- 
ling  into  me^dieal  school,  e^ontiniied  a  4'ycar  training  pe- 
riod. After  gradnatinij^  tind  re\'eiving  otir  M.D.  dcgre^e,  we 
had  a  3-ycar  residency.  We.  therefore,  had  approximately 
10  years  of  very  isol^iicd  life,  having  niinimal  commnnica- 
lions  with  pL*op1c  outside  of  the  medical  Held.  ,SLiddcnIy 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  that  calls  tis  "  Doctor"  and 
pnis  Us  on  sonie  Kind  of  a  pedestal.  This  makes  it  diftieolt 
because  we  have*  never  hevn  trained  to  deal  with  other  pro- 
fessionals as  peers,  and  so  we  withilraw  behind  ohr  '  Doe- 
tor''  .^hie^ld  and  maintain  our  isolation  by  iiewniin^  very 
hnsv, 

Ihc  Held  of  e^hild  abnse  and  negkvl  den>ands  that  doc- 
tors de\d  wilji  ntirses,  social  workers,  court  fK'opIe.  police, 
hiwwrs  and  oihers  as  fttYt\.  Wc.  as  physirraos,  ure  very 
nneomfortahle  in  a  setting  that  pnis  iis  rn  this  position. 
This  shotifd  he  nndcrsiood  ;is  not  hving  \\  conseions  be- 
havior: rjitlier,  it  is  p;irt  of  onr  "rearing/*  Wc,  like  the  par- 
ents wc  are  trying  to  help,  have  Ix'cn  irained  in  a  very  isiv 
latcd  system- 

V  iie  fhtjitt  oit  tintt\  fnunttt  s  autl  ritiofii^m  jot  thr  fthy- 
.\in\ftt  ht  pnvaW  prttrtitr  i\  ttttly  i  \trti.\irf\  Physicians 


wlio  are  hnsy  in  pniciiee  do  not  have  ihe  tinie  to  dro[i 
evoryihitig  nnd  rnn  iUf  .io  spend  ei^hi  to  10  hottrs  with  a 
family  during  an' aente  crisis  centering  around  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  It  ts  next  to  impossible  to 
have  .^0  to  40  patients  waiting  to  he  seen  in  the  otl'ice  and 
be  usked  to  slop  all  oiliee  activity  and  spend  four  to  five 
hours  with  a  child — who  has  been  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal with  an  acute  problem — and  his  family*  We  find  it  dif- 
tictilt  cmHtgh  to  spend  diis  tiaw  ^hcn  we  Eiave  had  train- 
ing in  the  area  which  has*  precipitated  the  ertsis.  Asking 
a  physician,  for  example,  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  care  for 
a  child  ^ith  actitc  meningitis  1s  a  little  bit  more  renlisiie 
because  our  training  has  given  ns  the  background  and  ex- 
perience needed  to  hiindic  this  diflicnft  problem.  Ihit  ask- 
ing us  10  go  to  the  hospiial,  or  some  other  place,  tu  do 
something  for  which  we  have  had  litilc  training  and  cxpe- 
ricJice  is  Unrealistic. 

Being  iinaMe  lo  care  for  the  oflice  patients  is  only  one 
of  the  many  dilliciillies  th;it  ;u  ise.  Getting  sntlictent  money 
in  '*pay  the  rcni"  for  a  Ciise  oT  child  al*nse  or  neglect  (s 
equally  dtfTieolt  since  thrrd  party  payiuent  sy'sten^s  do  noi 
give  us  the  kind  of  remuneralion  lhat  is  necessary  for  ihe 
amount  of  time  spent.  I'or  csnmplc,  lor  seeing  a  uhikl  fn 
a  child  abosc  case,  Medit*aid,  lihie  Shield  or  some  other 
source  is  charged  appro.siniately  $40  to  $50  (or  the  con- 
sultation. Dill  after  I  spend  approximately  30  nunutes  with 
the  child,  I  Ihcn  spend  four  to  Hvc  hour.s  over  the  next  tu'o 
to  three  days  with  the  parents.  In  some  dilTieult  cases.  1 
have  spent  as  many  as  40  hours  tfealing  with  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  mo^^t  diOieuk  lo  get  reimbursed  for  this 
amount  of  time  expenditure.  The  busy  practitioner  not 
Only,  fails  to  tnake  money,  he  is  also  unabb  to  "'break 
even'*  because  of  the  high  overhead  of  his  office  which 
usually  remains  open  while  he  is  spending  lime  In  the  hos- 
pital ^ith  the  family  in  crisis. 

The  drain  on  eniotioas  i.<  equally  as  serious.  The  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  neglect  is  life-threatening;  both 
death  and  permanent  injury  are  seen  ail  too  often*  If  cor- 
rect decisions  are  not  made  and  a  full  assessment  of  the 
environmental  situation  in  which  the  child  is  living  Is  not 
l'orthcoming>  the  physician  will  not  he  in  a  position  to 
feel  comfortable  about  the  decisions  made  in  regard  to 
long-term,  care.  This  creates  an  emotional  burden  that  is 
most  oncomfortahle, 

Phy.^itiijtt.<  ftftrr  tJ  frrn  t*j  i^wtifyin^i  ht  court,  part  of 
which  is  jnstificil.  Miist  of  us  have  never  l>een.  trained  to 
assiuue  this  role.  The  only  times  we  think  about  cour: 
and  legal  involvement  usually  ts  in  rclatton  to  the  issue  of 
being  sued  for  m;dpraciiec.  This  is  a  very  significant  fear. 
•Stune  tell  us  not  lo  tic  up  lighi"  al>out  testifying  since  the 
Juvenile  Court  setting  is  noi  tis  formal  as  others,  hlow- 
ever,  wc  have  fcar.s  ainint  going  to  Probate  or  Juvenile 


Tlir  4h^at]i  rule  of  pliysicul  uhtise  untoti^  cliihlren  is  approximately  thn're  to  four 
prrreiit  anfl  tlie  permanent  injury  rate  a|>proximate]y  25  to  30  |>errent  tnih'i^s 
treatment  is  initiat^^l  fpiickly. 
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like  the  parents  wr.  ant  Iryinf?  lo  help^ 
have  been  trainiMl  in  a  vi^ry  isolateii  syslrtn. 


CiHirt  too  hcctuisc  wo  do  ihU  tmdcrsiiind  ilic  workings  of 
ihcse  courts  :uki  itrc  iu3il  prcpiiruil  to  wrcsllc  wiih  ihc  LjLtcs- 
tinns  of  ;\\y  iisUUc  ;Utoi/ticy  who  wi*\y  "wish  lo  rnkc  iis  over 
Iho  coiils.r  I  lH:lic\^  iLH[iiLsliiig  sucli  tcsiiTyitig  is  imiHogou.s 
lo  iisklni^  a  physiciiiii  (o  ilo  his  own  c;irifi:ic  caihuiOri:^:!-' 
liort  without  over  lrainiti|>  hiin  in  Ihis  skill.  Wc  woiiUI 
never  Ihink  of  fisking  one  lo  (io  ihis,  ;ind  yc(  wo  do  ask  an 
incxpcriciiecil  physician  who  hiis  never  l>con  in  eourt  lo 
tcslify* 

For  example*  it  hiwyer  onec  asked  me,  *'DicJ  you  ex- 
anuiw  the  child  coniplciety^"  Now  think  tor  u  moment 
ahout  that  qiicslton*  A  ''ye^''  answer  would  set  me  up  for 
a  barrage  of  picayune  questions,  one  of  which  would  snrely 
be  deadly.  On  the  other  hand,  ;m  answer  oF  "no"  would 
make  nic  appear  rather  ridiculous.  If  one  has  experience  in 
testifying  in  court,  the  stance  that  rtiusi  be  taken  is  to 
pause,  look  nervous,  act  tlusiered  and  then  with  great  con- 
fidence say,  ''My  examination  was  sulliciently  complete  to 
permit  mc  to  make  my  decision /'  Then  the  lawyer  will 
pause,  look  nervous  and  act  flustered. 

'Vhrrr  ts  itijnirnni  personal  rcivord  and  these  rexvords 
tin*  hard  to  tdetttify,  Aliusivc  families  are  isolated,  dis- 
trustful, frijihlcncd  people.  1liey  don'l  kocw  how  lo  (live 
feedback  to  ihose  v^lio  w*uk  wiih  them.  They  don't  ex- 
pect people  (n'hclp^hem.  11iese  parents  lind  it  hard  lo 
show  np  on  lime  to  pay  bills,  to  smile  or  (it  say  'Thank 
you.'*  And,  of  course,  if  things  wrong*  you  know  ihcy 
may  beat  their  child  again. 

One  of  our  parent-aides  put  it  very  clearly  when  she 
said,  '*You  know,  Ihis  mother  doesn't  do  anything  for  mc. 
She  doc5n*i  smile,  she  doesn't  call  mc,  she  doesn't  say  thank 
you.  She  doesn't  do  atiyifttn^/'  And  a  nurse  in  Chicago 
once  told  me,  "I  would  be  happy  if  at  least  this  mother 
would  get  out  of  bed  when  I  come  to  see  her."  My  com- 
ment was,  "Be  happy  she's  at  home.*' 

The  main  , things  we  look  for  in  handling  dIfTicult  cases 
arc  rewards  and  feedback.  Parents  who  are  abusive  have 
never  learned  how  to  respond  to  help  offered,  much  less 
to  do  something  as  a  positive  reward  for  someone.  These 
families  are  very  dtHiciilt,  even  Avhen  one  is  able  to  idcn- 
lify  ilic  minimal  rewards  that  do  come  eventually,  such  as 
.showing  up  (dnio^t  on  lime,  seeing  a  faiul  smile,  phoning 
with  u  Ljuestion^ 

Wftt  tt  tint:  dor.\  ^tt  iru^afrrd  fir  or  Ju*  is  oflett  cnn- 
frttrrfcd  ivUh  a  cnjntmntity  M*n'U  ft  .\r\U:m  that  is  Irss  than 
hi'tfiftii.  l  oliow-up  Ls  minimal:  h^ng-ienu  therapy  may  be 
Mouexistent.  Et  often  seems  ;is  if  tu*  o)te  Is  doins*  ftnyihitt^ 
andt  even  worse,  no  one  seems  lo  trust  each  other.  Some- 
iHxIy  hjis,  lo  get  the  service  system  eoordinaled,  yel  who  is 
supplied  to  do  rt'/  This  leads  to  the  final  point. 

Phy^iviitns  havf  r^trrlv  h<Yn  irtrinrd  to  srt*  ihrrnst'hrs 
"t*r  to  ad  as  aj^enis  for  rhqn^t\  We  are  a  conservative 
group,  resistant  to  thi;  eoneepts  of  change,  iirisvilling  to 
make  waves,  and  unconifortahJc  if  nthers  around  us  arc 


anxious  li>  uiaku  ^-avcs  whieh  luay  disrupt  our  lifestyle. 
There  are^sonie  noted  rsceptlons.  sonit*  very  e;ipab]e  doe- 
tors  wlio  are  agems  for  change.  Tor  the  most  part,  how- 
cviT,  pliysician.s  are  noi  about  to  try  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  eoMiJuiuiity.  Physicians  may  feel  Ihrealcncd  by  the 
rcijuircnicnt  that  llicy  report  suspected  abuse  or  negtccL 
parlienlarly  if  Ibcir  livelihood  depends  on  a  positive  image 
anil  referrals.  Bui  the  [aw  rcitulrcs  that  a  report  t>e  made, 
and  a  few  doctors  have  lost  legal  suits  for  not  complying. 
All  this  Is  somewhat  analogous  to  IclliniJ  doctors,  "There 
is  a  state  law  lhat  requires  you  to  go  olT  and  listen  to  a 
large  number  of  children  to  see  if  they  have  heart  condi- 
tions." We  say,  'Well,  that's  not  so  bad."  Most  of  us  have 
been  trained  to  listen  to  hearts  and  to  determine  tf  major 
heart  disease  exists.  You  then  lell  him,  "Also*  the  slate 
lawTcquires  you  to  report  your  findings,  and  if  you  think 
there  is  need  for  an  x-ray  study,  you  have  to  do  it;  a  car- 
diac cailictcrization,  you  have  to  do  that;  surgery,  you  have 
to  do  that  also/'  The  doctor  will  say,  That*s  ridiculous!** 
and  he  won't  cotmply.  We  have  plac\'d  physicians  in  an 
almost  impossible  situaltun  ;ind  consequently  they  are 
most  reluctant  tg  beeonic  involved,  much  less  a^t  as  an 
agent  for  change  lo  rectify  many  of  the  problems. 

Wha(  Can  Be  Done 

I  have  three  rcconiniendaiions  to  help  alleviate  Ihis  dif- 
ficult dilemma. 

•  All  fdtysirians  mint  he  trained  tri  Ihe  area  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Every  residency^  whether  it  be  in  pedi- 
atrics, family  medicine,  obstetrics,  internal  mcdictnc,  neu- 
rology or  surgery,  iui  well  as  every  undergraduate  educa- 
tional program  (i.e.,  medieal  schools),  needs  to  include 
learning  experiences  tn  child  abu.sc  and  neglect  during  this 
critical  period  of  formal  education* 

•  In  addition  to  this  general  education,  we  muxi  tram 
speviaiists  in  prdiairics  in  Ihe  area  of  child  abuse  and  neg- 
lect. These  spccialisls'would  acquire  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  work  with  these  difHcult  fam- 
ilies. 

•  Thi\u'  pedmt>ii-  t  ou<ultants  tnitst  he  subiiidhed 
and  attiHalcd  v^ith  a  community  and/or  hos  pita  I- based, 
ninliidisciplrn:iry  ehild  protection  team. 

My  feciing  is  that  general  training,  in  medical  schools 
and  resiileiicies,  shuuM  be  Incorporated  into  the  existing 
cdueattpnal  program.  This  would  lie  in  the  form  of  didac- 
tic material,  case  dtseussrons.  provision  of  ongoing  care 
(o  certain  families,  and  so  on.  Hierc  would  be-no  signifi- 
cant difTcrenee  in  the  overall  cdncaiiona)  format  in  teach- 
ing the  ^rrn  rat  rov^f  /i/i  of  child  alnise  and  neglect  as 
compared  with  dtllicuh  problcn^s  in  miy  disease.  Elow- 
ever,  our  specialisU  wk^uM  ;iiso  need  to  ;tcqutre  certain  ~ 
ti^isic  skills  and  conce(>is  in  norjoal  early  child  develop 
nieiil  and  to  nndcistatid  how  iliusc  t>;tsk'  sequences  of  de- 
velnpmeiu  are  modified  bi^tli  positively  :iud  negatively  by 
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[Kiiciit\  ;iikI  tcachcrfi.  i:\toiisivc  miiiijit' 1ii  imcrpcrsomif 
skills  is  trilicul  lor  lUc^ic  spccialisis.  Ilio  lypiciil  |K'<liiiiric 
Matnnii^  |>ro|^taiu  tlocs  niti  pftwHlc  ihiv  lypc  ol'  li-;itnin|*, 
anil  yol  wiihoiil  Mich  un  iii'itoptli  kii<iwk<1|*o  ;iml  skills  spur 
ci:ilisk  in  cliilil  iibnsc  ;iihI  nc>ilctl  will  lie  sovcicly  limite<L 
rniiiiing  prograiiiv  in  ihis  Hckl  itiiisi  include  course  work 
in  early  child  ilcvolopincnl,  the  acquiring  of  interpersonal 
skills  tiiid  cminscling  mclh<ids,  exicnsivc  experience  with 
the  cfTcuti;  Ihul  lr:mniji  :ind  negleel  have  upon  the  ffunrinj^ 
chiki  and,  finally,  methods  of  iniplcmenlini:  change  wiihin 
his  or  her  conimonily. 

This  pediutric  speeiuli^;!  in  child  :diusc  mid  negleel  would 
have  10  be  subsidizc^L  As  with  most  oihcr  spceiallic^  of 
pediatric^;.  Ihe  lime  needed  to  spend  with  u  given  family. 
U>  eare  for  a  ehild.  to  do  specialized  diagnostic  procedures, 
to  counsel  the  pnrenis  iind  to  participate  in  conferences 
and  ea>ie  discirsMOns  with  other -profession ate  prevents  1he 
tec- for-ser vice  system  from  supporting  Ihi?;  endeavor- 
There  n.re  fcv  pediatric  specialist  who  e;in  provide  com- 
prehensive services  . to  chiUlrcii  and  their  families,  regard- 
less of  wheihvT  Ihey  iirc  in  neurolngy.  nephrology,  eardiol- 
oi;y  or  ttie  like  wiihoin  snmc  form  of  subsidy.  The  child 
ahu!^e  :ind  neglcet  specialty  is  no  difTcrcnl. 

The  Physician  as  an  Agent  for  Change'*' 

U  ktfi'h'fi  <tmf  ttt'fittni*ttt  fnoiiuttns  ivhhh  rati  be  r(' 
liitii'r  fot  Mtjnr  70       fft:ta-nt  of  thcAC  finnilics  arc 

Ami  Yet, 

Our  ^'Drlivny  of  SrtT'Ui^s^*  ivstrnt  is  not  impU'* 
m^ntitt}*  whut  tun  h*'  done. 

Physiciom  have  the  <apabiiHy  of  influetithiii  thU 
^yitetti  and  m^khtg  tt  move  from  sin^ir  dhctplines 
tforkinfi  in  isolation  to  o  iTii,\tin^  muitiilisvipiinary 
cotnniuaily  pTogratn. 

And  Yet, 

Around  the  ^:ontUtv  ihv  cry  i>,  ^'Hiystcians  just 
:von*t  (fet  htvoiued!" 

All  /thysidoiti  ;ckfr  irork  <vhh  ouy  family  member 
nfcd  to  know  the  bo^k  causes  and  prexmt  thfraprutic 
f  oncipts  invMvcd  in  rhttd  abuse  and  nc^lert. 

And  Yet, 

it  otity  tiikt  \  itnr  physiciai}  in  a  coonuumiy  to  r.v* 
liihit  i  tinea  ti  and  i  ounml  hitiisrtf  or  herself  to  u  e- 
mif  fhat  t  httufiv  docs  in'cur. 


ITic  pedtalrie  specialist  in  efiild  ahitsv  ;ind  neglect  nuisl 
he  s^daricd^  ;it  lc:isi  ou  i\  |i;ir[*[inic  biw'ts.  This  salary  can 
L'ume  from  a  variety  i>f  M>tnccs-  a  laij^e  j^rnup  f>nctiec. 
tncdicid  school,  neitrli|H>rfimHl  ficjfth  center  and  Dep^irt- 
nicnt  of  Social  Services  arc  examples,  l  liere  is  n*'  ^^'ay 
that  wc  can  CAf^ecl  iUv  priv^ikvpcdiairieian.  working  on  a 
Jcc- for- service  hasis*  lo  heeonie  u  specialist  in  etiild  ahuse 
and  ne^jlcci  nnkss  he  oj"  she  has  :ni  indej^endvol  source  of 
\sealth.  This  should  not  he  taken  to  mean  that  olhcr  phy- 
sicians are  not  involved,  rather  that  help  ami  eonsullation 


arc  availnhle  when  they  need  it*  This  is  very  nmch  like 
any  nthcr  .scriinis  |irohlem  confronting  the  physician  in 
hiH  pntctiec. 

Tlie  child  proteeiion  team  of  which  our  pediatric  spe- 
cialist is  a  nieriihcr  would  include  a  eomniuntty  proleettve 
service  wnrker,  puhlic  health  lUirse,  pediatric  spccinlist. 
p!;yehologist«  haspiiul  social  worker,  lawyer  and,  occasion- 
nlly,  a  Inw  ciiforccment  person.  This  concept  is  discussed 
in  sonic  detail  in  a  new  OCD  manual  * 
What  Csm  Be  Done  JSow 

''All  this  is  well  and  good."  snid  a  social  worker  from 
u  local  community  with  whom  l-diseiissed  these  proposals, 
''but  wc  need  doctors  now/'  I  agreed  that  wailing  for  cur- 
riculum revision  in  medical  schools  and  residency  train* 
ing  programs  cannot  solve  n  community's  prohlems.  In* 
sten*i  I  suggested.  "Slop  looking  for  doctors  to  solve  your 
problem  and  ^seek  out  one  doctor  or  maybe  two  in  your 
eommunily/'  Oncp  a  single  physician  (usually  a  pediatri- 
cian or  family  practitioner)  is  idcntificHl  as  having  esen  a 
slight  interest  in  this  area,  yon  arc  hpginning  to  make  prog- 
ress. You  may  then  procectl  as  follows: 

1)  Arrange  for  this  diietur  to  see  a  patient  or  iwo  in 
Ci>nsoltation. 

2)  Ask  him  or  her  lo  attend  a  eonference  ahoiit  the 
fnmily.  This  conference  should  he  well  organized  and  no 
more  than  an  hour  in  length. 

3)  Suhtty  increase  the  physieian\s  involvement  until  you 
have  him  or  her  *  hooked." 

At  this  point  a  priority  prohlem  will  develop.  If  the  doc- 
tnr  is  in  practice,  his  private  ofllce  patkiils  will  hcgin  to 
he  neglected  and  a  serioirs  fvnanciaf  prohleni  will  occur 
If  he  or  she  is  salaried,  then  the  hoss  will  begin  to  com- 
plain about  time  commitments.  Communities  have  faced 
thesc.,issues  in  a  variety  of  ways,  hut  ssonie  funds  (rela- 
tively a  small  amount  at  the  outset)  will  he  necessary  as 
a  token  of  their  appreciation.  Pooling  the  limited  financial 
resources  of  .several  groups  and  agencies  will  help. 

Bvcntoally.  one  or  lvrt>  pedratric  specialists  in  child 
abuse  must  he  an  integral  part  of  t  rvry  Protective  Serv- 
ices program  in  the  country. 

In  summiiry.  hy  priwiding  early  chiltl  development  spe- 
cialists in  pediatries  and/or  family  medicine  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  riegleci — and 
hy  providing  iheSe  specialists  uMth  a  salary — we  will  have 
availahle  the  kind  of  eonsir/tanis  who  can  make  the  spe- 
cialty of  child  abuse  and  neglect  a  Icgitiniaic  enterprise. 

There  are  very  good  rcasi^ns  why  physreians  arc  relne* 
tant  to  become  involved  in  the  prohleni  of  child  abuse 
and/or  net'lcct.  These  reasons  arc  nal  an<l  well  cndlicdded 
in  oiir  system.  And  ilns  siinaiion  mnsi  Ik-  changed.  M<xli- 
licaiioiK  in  our  nnde^^fadtJate  and  graduate  educational 
protsrams.  (he  Irainint:  \\{  (icdiatric  specialists  lu  ehifd  ainise 
and  neglcxT  and  the  siihsidi/ing  m  these  s]tecialists  to 
make  ilieni  part  of  a  conimuniiy  and/or  hospital-based 
child  protection  team  will  move  ns  a  long  way  toward 
overcoming  the  prohfcn>  of  mtnim;il  involvemi^nt  on  ihe 
part  of  physicians.  n 

*  Chtid  AhtiSc  tmd  /\cfitccf.'  The  Ditif:tiostic  Process  and 
Treomeni  Fram^ms  hy  Ray  E.  Heifer,  M.D,,  Office  Of  Child 
Development  (In  l'res,s). 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI. 15) 


chHcJ^cib^sfins  parents; 

Elementary  School  Guidance  and  Counseling 
9 (March  1975)    Copyright  1975  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

Reprinted  with  permission,  Ovcn  L,  Ccskcy 

Ivcnno  Ricliordson 


TIic  problem  of  child  abuse  has  bcc:;  described  by  Kcmpe  (1969) 
as  a  disease  of  cpidcmie  propovUona  h:  the  United  States.  Tliis 
problem  can  be  divided  into  three  bread  and  complex  araas  that 
span  legal,  medical, ^and  social  fields:  c;r.5e  fin  ding,  jnimediate  treat- 
ment and  protection  of  the  child,  and  ti-eatmcnt  of  the  abusing 
adult  to  improve  the  home  siiuaJ-icn  :o  enable  a  child  to  return  to 
it  and  grow  safely  within  it,  Tliis  ariicie  will  discuss  factors  relevant 
to  the  la^st  point.  -  - 

The  ciefinition  of  child  abuse  varies  m  i^tittc  lavirs  pcrtdining  to  it* 
Some  states  include  starvaiion.  miihnuvidon,  sexual  abuse,  and 
failure  to  thrive  in  the  definition;  oL:ir;v  ,*>Latcs  use  broad  language 
sucli  jis  ''serious  physical  ii;]ury"  or  "injuries  iufiictcd  upon  him 
otlicr  than  by  accidental  means,"  Tl:e  Colorado  law,  for  example, 
stales  specifically  that: 

Abuse  tricnns  nriy  cisc  in  which  n  child  exhibits  evidence  of  skill  briiisini?, 
biccclini?,  mnlrmtiiiion*  scxuni  inokstation,  l':ir^i?i,  fracture  of  aiiV  hone,  sub- 
dural hctnntouin,  Koft  tissue  swcllttig,  rntU;Vc  lo  (hrivc^  or  death,  nud  such 
condition  or  dcaih  is  not  justirmhly  c>;p^i;ncd,  or  where  the  history  jtiven 
eoiiccrninj;  such  condition  or  dentil  may  r.ot  be  the  product  of  accidental 
occurrence,  (pc  rrancis  1970,  p.  113) 

Arizona,  on  Uic  otl^cr  hand,  recently  broadened  "abuse"  to  mean 

,  .  .  iJu:  tnflictioj;  nf  jihysical  or  n»cntal  injury  nr  the  causing  of  deterioration 
of  ,1  L'hild  and  ^hall  Jncjude  failini;  to  inainL,i;n  reasonable  care  and  treat* 
V'^ciii  or  cxploitinr,  or  Nvcrworklnp  a  child  to  5uc3i  an  extent  that  his  hcahh, 
ir*ar,tl^,  or  emotioj;.U  ^vcll-bcinp  is  endangered,  (De  Trancls  1970,  p.  IH) 

Otvt'n  L,  CasJicy  i,^  Professor  of  Cointitdnr  Educatiott,  Texas  Tech  U:iwcr*iity^ 
Ltthhtich,  Texas.  Ivaiitta  Rich(\rAsj*t  is  prcsriilUj  on  vtatenitttj  icavo  frqm  her 
jjojfiiion  as  Director,  Research  aad  Planuhifj  Section,  State  of  Arkansas 
Dvimrltncnt  of  Social  and  Hchabiiiialivc  Services^  Little  Hock,  Aikan^^cs. 
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TliG  i:ccciUly  cn^ictccl  1974  Texas  F;;M}ily  Codo  intfMi^Iixi  tc^ 
represent  a  bro;icIenccl  recicfinition  uf  abu.vc-^  u'iili  ibo  nmp^Viir  ic 
repor:  violation  ol'  compuLsaryschool  attendance*  laws  on  tinxe  or 
more  occasiojis, 

la  a  :^ympn5jiurii  on  the  problem  of  elnld  abuse  coiuluctf;  1  hy  \hc 
American  Acadctny  of  Pediatries  in  ]f)G2,  Kc:mpe  rlhcctcti  ;UlriUiun 
to  the  j;criou5tie.$s  of  tlie  problem  by  pioposing  tl»c  term  ■*tlic  n::tLercL 
child  syndrome*"  In  period  oE  six  yoars,  the  term  rccenx^d  nation;;, 
attention  and,  along  vvitli  publicaiion  oE  national  5;in*veys  brehilu 
abuse,  generated  sueh  gi-eat  interest  in  the  pioblem  Uiat  icpci'liniv 
laws  in  all  50  stales  were  passed  with  regard  to  child  abuse.  Since 
titat  time,  Knnjje  is  oE  the  opinion  that  the  term  **hattcrcti  eliihV 
lias  aciiicved  ii^  purpose  and  tfuu  the  term  describes  only  *i  ;mrou' 
]):irt  of  the  syndrome  and  tends  to  be  prcjiidieial.  For  this  lecisorj^ 
lie  now  believes  that  the  terms  "nonaccidental  injin^y,'*  *';iirjse/'  ov 
'TaiJurc  to  give  rccisonablc  care  and  prolection^'  aro  i">rcfcra»>!e  \o 
the  earlier  terms  (Kcniiie  &  Hclfer  1072)*  7or  wha*cvej  rcr*:/.n,  I. 
appears  the  "abused  child**  has  been  the  term  most  f.^-c^ww,u*y 
found  in  the  proEcssional  and  popular  literature  since  tlic  emly 
1970s.' 


Extent  of  , Child  Abuse 

*  *" 

Despite  attempts  to  identify  cJiild  abuse  eases,  there  arc  no  accu- 
rate national  statistics  on  ihc  incidewee  of  child  abuse.  Tlic  amhor^ 
ity  most  often  f:itcd  is  Cirs  (1970)  compilcition  of  the  number  of 
physically  abused  children  during  19u7  .\nd  19GK:  yet  he  ciUiiions 
extrapolation  of  ins  findings  beyond  the  tabulation  of  nrported 
abuses  and  deaths,  whicli  numbered  5,993  ;md  6,fil7  for  tlic  re- 
porting years*  Other  writers,  even  in  proEessional  joLcrnaN,  nial^c 
general  estimates  without  citation  or  cite  ncwspapcV  articles  as 
sourcc!>  of  the  extent  of  ciiild  abuFC.  llicsc  estimates  raur/;  from 
10,000  to  500,000  cases  oE  cliild  abuse  ;;nnually.  The  10,000  cases 
reported  in  1969  by  tlic  American  lUimane  Society  probably  repre^ 
5cnts  tiic  most  conservative  estimate,  tiie  50,000  anniir.l  incidence 
estimate  of  the  tl*S*  Children's  Bureau  a  modest  apprai^r.K  and 
perliaps  200,000  children  annually  in  riecd  of  protective  ;wviceF 
of  which  30,000  may  be  badly  injured  may  not  be  iKKcalistic 
(Solomon  1073).  Incidcnee  oE  chikl  abuse  does  not  lend  itself  to 
standard  sampling  tccimiqucs,  nor  docs  tlie  compilaiion  api^roach 
using  ofPicial  reports  of  the  states  (over  20,000  in  1972)  c^\xri!Dc 
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tlio  extent  of  the  pvoblcm-  Add  to  this,  the  definitional  diflieulty 
(*A'liat  constitutes  "abuse*'?)  and  the  natural  rehietanee  to  report 
su'^pceted  cases,  ami  the  logieal  extension  of  reported  eases  of 
cliild  abuse  by  severairold  beeoiiies  a  most  reasonable  estimate. 

Cliild  Abuse  Lcgislption 

After  dceatles  of  eoneern  for  punishing  those  wlio  would  abuse 
a  cliild,  but  little  in  the  way  of  preventive  Icglslatioiv^  national 
jfUtTcst  Was  ioCused  on  the  need  for  reportiug  laws^  first  by  the 
study  of  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Anieriean  Muniaiie 
Assoeiatioiv  tabulating  severe  abuse  incidents,  and  later  by  the  ex- 
tonsh'C  studies  of  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  the  abuse  of  ehildren 
in  the  United  States  conducted  from  1965  through  1968  by  the 
Cir;!Hren's  Bureau  of  the  Depailinent  .of  Health*  Education  and 
AVeUai^-  During  the  four-year  period  from  1963,  when  tlie  first  law 
was  passed,  until  1967,  state  legislatures  in  all  50  b^tates  passed 
ehild  abuse  reporting  statutes-  Initially,  these  statutes  were  directed 
totvard  encouraging  reports  from  the  medical  profession^  but  later 
statutes  and  amendnients  established  a.  trend  to^vard  broadening 
the  base  for  reporting  and  identifying  ehild  abuae  eases  for  appro* 
printe  rcsponsej  both  pimitive  and  protective. 

Maiulatoty  rather  tlian  permissive  reporting  Is  generally  required^ 
Willi  only  two  state  statuses  (North  Carolina  and  Washington) 
avoiding  mandatory  statcinents  by  197^1  and  wirti-at  least  25  pro- 
viding criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  report,  Altliaugli  thqre  is 
sortie  doubt  that  these  provisions  arc  rigorously  enforeed,  t!icy  are 
inti-^nded  more  to  give  the  prospective  reporter  added  inuUvaticn. 
Th(isc  required  to  report  suspected  ehild  abuse  most  frequently 
Include  those  in  the  medieal  profession  (47  states)-  Follo^ving,  in 
on:cr'  are  sociiil  ^vorkers  (22  states)>  teachers  (16  states)^  selibol 
auihorities  ( ^3  states),  and  an  all  inclusive  "any  person"  category 
(:i  states).  'Hiere  is  sonvj  overlap  in  the  teacher-school  authority 
reporting  groups,  hut  some  states  do  separate  the  categories.  CaU- 
fcitni:^,  for  exainj^le,  requires  school  adnnnistratprSpbut  not  teaclicvs, 
tu  report  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse.  As  of  the.  early  1970s,  a 
toMl  of  28  states  required  someone  in  the  school  system  to  report 
suspected  hicidcnts,  if  one  includes  the  three  "any  person*'  states. 

Oc"'Franeis  (1970b)  points  to  a  trend  in  legislation  during  the 
p.>st  fevy  years  moving  in  tlie  direction  of  dc^if^nating  a  central 
a:;cncy  (the  welfare  agniv:;y  is  cited  by  34  states)  to  receive  and 
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act  upon  child  nbusc  reports  and  the  crpation  of  a  central  registry 
to  aid  in  the  idciuification  of  reported  abuses*  By  1970,  45  states 
maimaincd  a  register  by  cither  lerjslativc  jnandate  or  administra- 
tive order*  All  states  except  Colorado  gram  inimunily  to  persons 
required  bylaw  to  report,  althougli  sonic  states  limit  such  immunity 
to  situations  Involving  civil  liability*  Finally,  39  states  have  pro- 
visions releasing  reporters  from  privileged  communication  restric- 
tions which  may  be  imposed  by  professional  codes  of  ethics,  or,  in 
some  eases*  by  conflicting  practitioner-client  and  husband-wire 
privilege  statutes, 

Abusive  Parents 

Choroctcristics  ^ 

Violent  behavior  by  a  ]inrcnt  toward  a  child  was  once  regarded 
as  the  result  of  hard.^jiips  produced  by  immigration,  war,  po\'crty, 
ignorance,  or  industrialization*  It  has  since  been  pointed  out  that 
sucli  behavior  is  not  exclusive  to  any  particular  class  or  causc»  A 
sociological  explanation  by  itself  is  inadequate,  and  child  abuse  is 
.not  dh'cctly  related  £o  race,  color*  creed,  sex,  inconae,  or  education 
(Wasserman  1967)rKcmpe  C19G9)  believes  that  child  abusing 
behaviOT  may  be  intensiHed  by  poverty,  overcro^vding,  or  unemploy- 
ment or  modified  by  the  ;iumber  of  doors -that  can  be  closed  in  the 
hom.e  between  the  injured  child  and  the  parent,  but  that  Us  deeper 
cause  is  psychodynamically  determined*  It  would  appear  that,  re- 
gardless of  social  clas,-?,  abusive  parents  have  certain  psychoSogical 
and  social  characteristics  in  comnion,  but  may*  in  fact*  be  loving 
of  ihcir  children. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  direct  attention  to  this  group.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  DO  i>ercciu  oF  abuised  children  ean  rehiain 
with  their  pnrcnts,  occ;i<ior.ally  with  a  brief  period  of  scparotion 
durinp  an  acute  episode,  provided  adequate  treauncnt  is  planned 
and  implemented  for  i  -.r^m.  In  tiie  remaining  10  percent  of  the 
casa^,  I^ermanent  separ^Uion  will  nced_to  be  i-cqucsted  following 
psychiatiie  cxaminatioit^'  {Kcmpc;  Jf)G9). 

In  looking  at  some  ol  :lie  cliaracteristics  of  tlie  large  majority  of 
abusing  parents,  Wasserman  (19G7)  states  tiiat  we  arc  dealing 
with  a  group  of  lonely  and  isolated  people,  althougli  this  may  not 
be  observable  in  beginning  contacts.  Few,  he  says,  arc  psychotic, 
but  all  have  a  marked  inability  to  set  up  a  genuine  relationship 
with  another  human  lV">^ig;  Tliey  are  so  absoibcj  by  their  own 
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luiri  feelings  that 'they  cannot  really  sympathize  M'ith  the  feelings 
of  c;U;crb\  Ueinij  fivcatly  in  need  of  receiving,  tlicy  tlieinsclvcs  cannat 
give*  Itciner  and  Kaufman  (19(^9)  say  tliis  kind  of  person  is  un- 
aware thnt  he  has  n  huried  feeling  of  "embedded  depression**  he- 
.  xnnse  lie  wns  emotionally  or  psycliologieally  abandoned  by  his 
pju^nt  as  a  child,  an  act  the  individual  interpreted  a.s  rcjecLion  of 
iiinisclf*  Failijifj  to  understand  the  ^distressing  rejection  and  not 
being  stiong  enough  lo  bear  it,  the  person  has  buried  the  freliiig 
of  rejection  and  aeeompanying  depression,  Explosive,  violent  be- 
havior becomes  a  method  of  numbing  the  deep  hurt  or  sense  of 
worthlessncss.  Tlic  pattern  of  aggression  and  violence  is  learned, 
causing  the  person  to  inflict  on  others  that  \vhicli  was  inflicted  on 
him.  Class  (1970)  ofTcrs  support  for  this  belief  in  his  observation 
tha;  battering  parents  are  adults  who  were  not  loved  as  children 
and  may  have  been  abused  themselves,  either  physically  or  emo- 
tionally, by  their,  own  parents* 

Steele  and  Pollock  (19G8)  searched  for  a  consistent  behavior 
pattern  which  miglit  exist  in  combination  with  (but  quite  inde- 
pendently of)  other  psychological  disorders  in  parents  who  abuse 
children.  Abusive  parents  expected  and  demanded  a  great  deal 
from  their  children.  Their  demand  for  perfornianec  was  frcciiicnily 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  child  to  perform  or  even  to  comprehend 
what  wasi  expected  of  him.  It  was  concluded  that  the  .parent  feels 
insecure  and  imsure  of  being  loved  and  rs  actuallyiooking  to  the 
child  as  a  source  of  reassurance,  comfort,  and  loving  response.  It 
IS  n  ease  of  the  parent  acting  like  a  frightened^  unloved  child  and 
looking  to  his  own  child  as  if  the  cliild  were  an  adult  capable  of 
providing  needed  comfort  and  love.  Abusive  parents  seem  to  believe 
that  children's  needs  are  unimportant  and  should  be  disregarded. 
To  the  child  abuser,  children  cxipt  primarily  to  satisfy  parental 
needs  and  those  who  do  not  fulfill  these  requircjncnLs  deserve 
putushmcnt. 

In  the  background  and  life  histories  of  the  parents  in  the  Steele 
and  Pollock  study  (1968)»  tlic  researchers  found  that  all  iiad  experi- 
enced intense  parental  demands  for  submissive  behavior  and 
pionipt  obedience  accompanied  by  constant  parental  criticism/In- 
cvitably,  the  children  felt  unloved  and  that  dieir  own  needs  and 
dc^^ires  were  di.srcgarded  or  even  wrqng,  Steele  and  Poll'ick  found 
that  this  pattern  of  parcnt-ehild  relationship  or  istyle  of  child- 
rearing  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  generation  after  gen* 
cration  and  is>  to  a  large  extent,  probably  culture  bound.  Josselyn 
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(1956)  oU^crvccI  tjiat  molhcrlinc.^s  is  not  a  prcim(;ativc  cf  \von^::i 
alone;  it  is  a  liumnu  cliaracicri.^ik:  atul  is  seen  as  itm  -Jjility  lo 
sliaw  tenderness,  geiittcncs.^,  and  cnipiUliy  and  lo  vaU-^-  a  love 
object  niorc  tlian  tlie  self,  WitJi  ddequxitg.  "*motherin^;r  -  li;iiK:in 
beifjg  develops  a  sense  of  eonfidetice*  Abusing  adults  did  :iaL  Imve 
thi*s  conjRdcuce-producing  experience*  They  mny'^lVnve  a  j;<iitcrn;U 
"hnage'*  intact  and  may  continue  to  return  to  tlicir  parciiif^  seeking 
from  tliem  som/  evidence  of  love,  but  they  usually  finfi  tl:c  more 
familiar  criticism,  Abusing  parents  feel  that  it  is  unrcwatdhif;  tc 
look  to  family,  friends/or  others  for  nced^satisfying  rclaiionsfliins, 
■The  aliasing  faniiiies  tend  to  lead  a  life  which  is  nlienraecl.  asoci:it, 
or  isolated.  The  pattern  of  lack  of  confidence  engendered  enrly  in 
their  childhood  with  their  parents  persists*  Tlie  rclationsliips  they 
de!;cribe  arc  meager,  superficial,  or  authority  based  (Steele  S: 
Pollock 

In  child  nbuse  incidcius,,  not  only  a  serio\isIy  disturbt^d  pcr^^on 
is  involved  hut  also  a  disturbed  family.  Lack  of  confidence  ])laj;uL*s 
tho  marri*Tf;c  of  the  abuiiing  adult.  Despite  the  presence  or  adnuv- 
ablc  cjualitics  and  abilities,  the  spouse  of  the  abusing  adult  is  ofum 
dependent,  unrdjlc  to  express  needs  clearly,  and*  at  the  s.unc  timn, 
dem;inding,  critical,  and  unlieeding.  Like  many  neurotic  peop;n, 
abusing  adults  have  usually  become  involved  with  someone  much 
like  themselves  or  their  parents*  Solonioir  (1973)  sumn:^::  izcs  t:;e 
parents,  as  reported  by  state  central  registries^  as  mavrtecK  living 
together,  and  in  their  late  20s  or  early  30s.  Heifer  (1070),  believes 
that  a  long  unmet  need  for  love  motivates  the  abusinr;  adult  to 
turn  to  tlie  child  in  hojic  of  having  these  nreds  met.  Tin;  parent 
becomes  Ihe  one  in  need  of  receiving  n;othering.  Ilelfer  :^::^tcs  that 
mothering,  the  ability  to  accept  help  from  otiicrs*  and  the  nhiliiy  lo 
provide  help  to  others  are  all  learned  functions,. and,  sine::  abusing 
adults  received  little  emotional  support  from  their  ]iaierits,  they 
have  not  learned  to  establish  mature  cniotionaLrelationsl:iiis.  Af  a 
result  of  the  inabihty  to  estahhsh  mature  cmotionrd  rek^ionsliips, 
they  literally  do  not  know  how  to  give  to  or  accept  from  others. 
Further,  they  have  usually  sought  marriage  iii^a  cies]ier:i;c  atteniot 
to  fulfill  some  of  their  needs,  but  have  often  fqynd  spouj^es  who 
are  unable  to  .supply  the  help  and  support  they  need.  If  ^  baby  \^ 
born  into  this  setting,  the  parents  may  actually  expect,  the  chilj  lo 
meet  needs  which  have  not  been  met  most  of  their  lives. 

There  still  exist  contradictory  C;:niclusions  regarding  tJ:e  role  of 
family  characteristics,  GilUs  (1973)  quarreis  v/ith  -tijc  currC^L 
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research  \v]iich  GX]3lains  cliild  abuse  as.  a  function  of  psychological 
]i:Uli<)!oR>'  ;ind  instead  suggests  a  multidimensional  approach  focus- 
ing on  the  sociological  and  contextual  variables  associatccl  with 
abu^ilvc  parents*  Light  (1973)  holds  out  little  hope  that  studies 
w'iW  i^roducc  a  social  profile  of  abusing  and  nonabusing  families 
\vbich  will  discriminate  adequately  between  the  two  groups  for 
purposes  of  early  detection  and  prevention*  Further^  he  concludes 
that  child  development  education  programs  have  not  been  shown 
to  aflcct  problems  of  child  abuse;  His  recommendations  include  the 
necfi  for  more  famiiy||5kjining  education  and  more  careful  invcsti- 
gatlon  of  rcporOnfivSf stems  from  which  better  treatment  progiams 
cini  be  devised.  - 

Rclotrng  Treatment  to  Needs 

HcIfcr  (1970)  maintains  that  the  treatment  yoal  should  be  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tlie  abusing  adult  in  order  to  lower  thfi  adults 
expectations  of  the  child.  Kempc  (1969)  states  that  the  therapeutic 
goal  should  be  to  enable  the  abusing  adult  to  let  go  of  the  child  as 
a  source  of  satisfactions  and  transfer  hi**;  needs  to  someone  else* 
The  tJierapy, described  by  Steele  and  Polloclc  (1968)  v/itli  tlicir 
study  group  is  a  type  of  reality-based  trentmcnt,  tlie  (joal  of  which 
^vas  10  provide  ^vhatever  treatment  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
tlie  Iionic  safe  for  the  , child-  In  his  early  paper5;  on  elnld  abuse, 
Kejnpc  (lOCE))  reconnncjuied  treatment  which  lie  called  "relation- 
ship ihcrapy/*  In  practice  tliis  became  so  demanding  on  the  profes- 
sionnl  stair  that  lay  workers  were  introduced  into  the  program' at 
ihe  Colorado  General  Hospital  to  meet  the  increasiJig  caseload* 
KenifX  and  llelfer  (1972)  recommend  training  of  lay  workr,rs  and 
use  the  term  "nioUicring  tlierapy*'  to  describe  treatment  far  the 
ainJSin;;  adult,  Experiences  with  introducini^  a  "rnolliering  person" 
into  ihe  situation  indicate  strongly  that  tiii5;  ))orson,  ^vIlether  a 
proiVssicnal  or  a  para  pro  rcs5;ional,  must  be  nvailabic  lo  the  abusiiii^ 
family  mor:t  of  tiie  time  i\r\d  for  very  lonf;  periods.  Clcarman  (1970) 
and  Davorcn  (10C8)  sco  the  process  as  establishing  inist  and  dis- 
])lat  uiy  tiie  abusing  aduU';?  dependency  neecLs,  It  is  questionable, 
iiowuver,  whether  an  adequate  number  of  lay  persons  with  the 
.skills  necessary  to  function  in  thiu  role  will  be  any  more  available 
to  schools  and  agencies  than  vAM  professional  counselors  and  social  - 
wor-tTS* 
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WorkinVj  with  Abusive  Porcnis 

Eased  on  the  evidence  of  Llic' characLcrisUcs  of  clilld-nhiising 
ndults^  the  follovviag  needs  shoGld  be  eonsidered  with  regard  to 
seleeLing  treninient  resourees;  need  for  improved  ?oeinl  and  per- 
soTial  relationships,  need  for  UniiLs  nnd  reality  leiiniing,  niid  need 
for  both  parents  to  be  involved  in  treatineiu.  A  ehniige  only  in  the 
ehild-nbusing  aduU  mny  ndd  nddiLionnl  stress  to  cin  ahendy  stress- 
ful home  situation,  and  it  is  possible  that  U  mny  lead  to  abusive 
behnvior  in  the  other  p.irent.  Elementary  sehool  eounsclors,  school 
soeial  workers,  and  sehool  psyehologi^ts  ean  nid  ninny  abusive 
parents  by  ineluding  them  in  ongoing  or  special  groups  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  counseling  and  other  services  for  ihe 
abused  child. 


Group  Processes 

Tiicrc  is  some  indication  that  group  methods  of  treatment  are 
desirable,  perhaps  even  preferable,  in  the  Lreaiinent  of  many  abu* 
sive  parents,  who  may  find  individual  counseling  too  threatening 
and  anxiety  provoking.  Such  parents  have  been  described  as  typ* 
ically  unskilled;  they  tend  to  deny  their  diffienUicK,  have  problems 
controlling  impulses,  and  experience  diffieulties  with  authority. 
All  of  these  problems  have  rcs[ionded  to  appropricite  applie.ition 
of  group  teehniC|Ues.  Group  work  with  abusive  parents  uses  group 
processes  to  make  coiisivuciive  psychological  I  changes,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  anxiety  or  an  increase  in  scif-confidence  in  individuals 
in  a  group  setting.  The  goal  in  such  groups  is  to  ctTcet  personal 
growtli  and  social  adjustnit^nt  and  is  parallel  to  the  goal  for  abusive 
adults  seen  in  individual  counseling,  llic  values  and  objectives  of 
group  activities,  which  heip  i.iarcnts  gain  a  fuller  realization  and 
acceptance  of  themselves,  loek  more  eaix;ful!y  r.t  their  fcelini;s^and 
activitic-t  ns  they  interact  u'iili  others,  and  learn,  to  alter  behavior 
and  attitudes  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  tlie  groi^p,  seem  wcll'SuiiL?d 
to  working  willr  abusive  p;!reiU5J.  Group  counseling  also  h:;s  tlic 
advantage  of  providing  a  firsthand  experience  when  interaction 
With  others  occurs,  and^  in  general,  such  experiences  arc  likely  to 
be  much  inorc  effective  in  proilccing  self*conccpt  and  behavioral 
cliangc  than  arc  the  more  &y:r^ljo-lc  experiences.  .  ^ 
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Reiner  arid  Kaufman  (1969)  ho-ci  t}iat  a  group  experience  has 
special  meaning,  to  persons  \\'iih  cliaracter  disorders,  since,  cs  a 
%.rfiiiWiIt  of  their  fear  of  close  rclationsliips^  they  experience  great 
loneliness.  Since  persons  become  psychologically  ill  and  unliappy 
in  social  groups,  tlie  premise  that  thay  ean  re-establish  their  emo- 
tional equinbriiim  in  productive  Imniaii  relationships  ihrough  social 
interaction  is  a  logical  approach  and  may  well  be  essential  for 
porfionality  clian(;c  and  growth.  Sucii  an  experience  may  occur  in 
a  group  situation  wliere  conditions  are  favorable  for  gaining  new 
.glimpses  of  ones  relationships  with  others.  Ueiner  and  Kaufman 
report  ^vorking  with  several  character-disordered  mothers  who  met 
ouce  a  month  in  a  group  setting.  They  observed  that  tlie  mothers 
showed  a  noticeable  growth  in  the  handling  of  their  children,  and., 
the  gains  seemed  to  cany  over  to  other  situations. 

So-called  noiiLherapeutie  groups,  SMch  as  problem-solving  groups* 
may  have  therapeutic  consequences*  Zalba  (1966)  reports  that  the 
Jefferson  County  V/elfarc  Department  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
formed  a  hcteixDgencous  group  of  parents  of  abused  and  neglected 
children*  Tlie  meetings  were  to  supplement  aad  reinforce  efforts  to 
help  these  parents  meet  others  witii  similar  problems*  to  have  a 
social  experience,  and  to  learn  about  discipline ^  normal  child 
growth,  parent-child  relaiioriships,^3nd  liusband-wife  relationships. 
In  th0  process,  group  spirit  developed,  personal  problems  were  dis- 
cussed, and  participants  developed  in  personal  and  social  ways. 
iMost  significantly*  there  was  attitudinal  change  with  regard  to 
children  as  well  as  improvement  in  family  and  marital  relation- 
ships* ' 

School-Centered  Approaches 

The  bulk  of  the  literature  on  helping  abusive  parents  centers  on 
the  10  percent  who  severely  injure  llicir  children  and  need  higlily 
specific  and  long-term  treatment,  just-  as  the  professional  reports 
(partieiil:irly  those  in  law  and  medicine)  of  abnscd  children  cite 
those  who  arc  n;*u!;ed  by  serious  pliysieal  and  emoticnal  scars 
which  will  remain  for  years*  even  wiUi  the  best  of  care.  If  the  ccn- 
crlusion  that  tho  greater  majority  of  r.husing  parents  arc  anienvlblt;^ 
to~-help  other  iJian  psychiatric  or  clinical  therapy  programs  is 
-tenable*  then  counselors,  social  workers*  and  psychologists  working 
within  the  typical  school  setting  have  a  role  in  providing  assistance 
to  these  parents. 
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In  a  most  general  way,  this  would  at  least  include  acquiring 
kno\viccIfee  about  tlic  problem  of  abu<»ed  cliildtcn  and  abusive 
parents,  \vith  specific  information  which  is  releviun  for  tlie  lt:gnl, 
ethical,  and  professional  responsibility  cts  it  relates  to  the  Incale 
in  which  they  work.  Welfare  tigencies,  medical  associalions,  and 
bar  assoeiations  at  both  local  and  stale  levels  can  provide  inservice 
programs  to  acquaint  school  special  service  workers,  as  well  as 
instructional  mid  administrative  personnel,  with  current  directives, 
responsibilities^  reporting  channels,  and  treatment  liro^rams- 

A  second  step  would  be  to  inaugurate  programs  wl;ich  v;ould 
attempt  to  involve  parents  who  were  suspected  of  abusive  actions 
in  programs  which  might  be  of  help  to  them  and  aid  both  dieir 
children  and  the  family  situation.  Special  encouragement  is  nec- 
essary to  involve  siich  parents  in  child  study  groups,  parcn;  .7d:;Ci!' 
tion,  or  adult  education  programs,  ])ut  any  activity  wliich  can  'iclp 
improve  personal-social  relationships  and  understanding  would  he 
directly  related  to  areas  which  have  been  identified  as  cnicial  for 
-abusing  parents.  MTien  identification  of  parents  with  abusive  tend- 
encies produces  sufficient  numbers,  special  gi^ups  or  programs  for 
parents  or  family  groups  could  be  attempted  following  tJie  guide- 
lines used  for  working  with  any  parent  groups,  regardless  of  the 
problem  area.  If  th(?^  typical  .  pattern  oC  loneliness,  isolation,  and 
unmet  needs  exists,  getting  parents  to  participate  in  these  activities 
may  not  prove  to  be  the  problem  it  appears  to  be  on  first  contem- 
plating how  these  parents  can  be  broug!irtbgether  for  lielp- 

A  third  step  would  be  to  devise  programs  designed  to  serve  in 
identification  or  treatment  of  abusive  parents  or  their  children  in 
a  more^direct  way.  The  Adams  County  (Colorado)  project  Is  an 
example  of  a  county-wide  effort  iisi«g  tlic  school  as  ilic  focal  point 
(Nordstrom  1974).  Every  school  employee  is  charged  with  the  legal 
responsibility  to  report  suspected  child  abuse  incidents  or  sec  that 
a  report  is  made-  Reports  are  processed  by  a  task  force  including 
a  psychologist,  a,  counselor,  a  social  worker,  a  nui^c,  and  an  ad- 
ministrator.  During  1972-73^  24  cases  were  processed  by  the  team, 
reported  to  the  Welfare  Department,  and  included  In  a  central 
registiy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  important  factor  here  is  the  will- 
ingness of  a  school  system  to  reevaluate  its  responsibility  concern- 
ing child  abuse  and  develop  coordinating  efforts  with  conmiunity 
resources  to  report  cases  of  child  abuse* 

Although  programs  of  "direct  sci  vice  are  more  difficult,  some 
larger  schools  may  have  die,  capability  to  move  in  this  direction. 
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Tlie  adapUKion  of  rdationslilp  theory^  vvliich  proved  ciTcctivc  with 
abusive  parents  but  wns  too  dcmaticHnR  of  counselor  and  social 
^vorkcr  time,  might  be  a  productive  role  for  eounsclor  aides  and 
guidance  assoeiates.  Through  training,  these  individuals  eould  de- 
velop the  uiiderstamling  and  techniques  whleh  would  allow  them 
to  u'ork  closely  with  the  families  of  abused  children,  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  a  significant  and  available  surrogate  mem- 
ber of  the  family,' 

EncourAfjing  teachers  to  become  more  aware  of  children  who  may 
Idc  abuscd>  or  alert  to  indications  which  miglit  cause  them  to  suspect 
cliild  abuse  cases,  can  create  detrimental  cfTcCts  unless  it  is  a  part 
of  an  orgajiizcd  progiam.  Teachers  who  may  take  it  on  themseh  es 
to  talk  to  parents  or  make  random  charges  or  inform^al  reports 
could  create  additional  difficulty  for  the  child  in  his  home  situalton. 
As  a  result  of  a  national  survey  of  schools  enrolling  over  10,000 
students,  Dreu's  (1972)  compiled  suggestions  for  an  organized 
reporting  system  based  on  questionnaires  ix^turned  by  school  sys- 
tems wlio  U'cre  concerned  about  problems  of  child  abuse.  The  most 
important  factor  identified  was  -to  develop  an  organized  system  of 
processing  information  concerning  suspected  abused  ehildren^  lliis 
system  would  include  a  special  training  program  for  all  scliool 
staff  memberSp  specific  instructfoiis  for  reporting,  rcrcrral  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  the  eluld  was  seen  by  the  school  physician,  a 
process  to  communicate  hirormation  to  the  appropriate  af;cncy,  and 
a  system  of  follow-up  to  detcnninc  the  disposition  of  the  referral 
for  both  the  cooperating  a;;c]iey  and  those  coneerned  with  the  child 
and  t!ic  family.  Although  tlie  details  and  application  of  thir>  sequence 
would  differ  with  school  di,stricts  and  cooperating  agencies,  the 
rccomnicndation  to  ha\'c  an  orgaiii'/cd  progi'am  which  provides 
something  more  than  an  awareness  of  the  problem  of  abusive  par- 
ents would  sccni  to  be  a  minimal  requiremeiu  for  any  school 
system  planning  proyraius  injhis  area. 

Counselors  should  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  proj^rams  which 
may  operate  on  a  state  or  locaMevel  and  are  designed  specifically 
tO'htlp  in  ca,ses  ol'  abuse.  Perhaps  the  best  cNample  of  such  an 
fr;;nni7ation"^f5:. the  Ser\':ce  for  Child  AlDuSe  and  Ncglcet  (SCAN), 
which  is  curucntlx_c^t:iblis!unf;  cliaptcrs  in  a  numhev  of  states.  This 
j>ro;;ram  provides  reCerral  procedures,  tlierai>y  Tor  Timjlies  and 
ifuiividuals,  day-cn:e  facilities,-, and  parent  group  activities  and 
si>onsors  a  "parents  aiieriymous'*  program  patterned  after  the  Alco- 
iioiics  Arionynious  programs,  SCAN  operates  a  national  center 
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fron)  which  additional  infoniiaUon  can  be  obtaincdVancl  couid  aid 
in  ^itablishing  local  and  stiii6  program^. 

I'inally,  it  ^would  sccni  "^thtit,  given  iho  concern  and  Interest  in 
seeking  ways  to  be  of  Jicjp  to  parents  suspected  of  abusive  tend- 
encieSj  any  number  of  y/iys  could  be  found  to  adapt  the  activities 
nnd  programs  available  to  sehool  systems  lo  foeus  on  this  problem. 
Counselors  could  offer  to  aceonipany  leacliers  on  routine  home 
visits,  sit  in  on  pnrcnMeaeher  confeiTences,  arrange  for  programs 
to  jDarent  groups,  lielp  develop  special  volunteer  programs^  or  cpn- 
vert  regular  or  special  school-home  jntcraciion  to  meet  objectives 
of  offering  h^^lp  to  potential  abusive  parents.  With  little  in  tlie 
professional  literature  in  the  way  cf  program  . s:rgge?;tions  or  reports 
and  only  isolated  researcli  concerning  experimental  or  eontrollcd 
projects  designed  to  der.l  with  abusive  parents,  ^schools  niust  rely 
on  the  concerns  and  tr.lcnts  of  interested  staff  members.  Elcnien* 
tary  counselors  have  boih  tlie  skills  and  opportunity  to  make  valu* 
ablo  contributions  and  exert  leadership  in  this  important  area. 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI. 16) 


PROJECT 
PROTEGTION 

A  School  Program  to  Detect 
and  Prevent  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect 

by  Diane  D.  Broadhurst 


Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land,^ a    suburban  area 
bordering  Washington,  D.C., 
has  one  of  ttie  higtiest  median  income 
levels,  and  one  of  the  largest  school 
dislricts.   in  the  United  States.  The 
median  educational  level  for  men  re- 
siding in  the  county  is  15  years  and 
for  women»  12.8  years.  The  county  has 
a  high  level  of  public  education  and 
well  developed  health  and  social  serv- 
ices. It  also  has  abused  and  neglected 
children. 

The  tirutal  death  in  1972  of  a  9- 
year^old  Montgomery  County  girl,  and 
the  tndictments^Jtor  jjniiirder  of  her 
father  and  stepmother,  shocked  resi^ 
dents  and  was  the  catalyst  for  an  in- 
tensive effort  lo  alert  the  public  to  the 
phenomenon  of  chttd  abuse  and  ne^ 
gleet  and  to  improve  counly  policies 
and  procedures  for  reporting  and  han- 
dhng  ahuse  and  neglect  cases- 
Later  that  year  a  Task  Force  on 
Child  Abuse— composed  of  members 
from  county  health,  social  services 
.md  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
school  system  and  the  public  sector — 
Wiis  appointed  by  the  County  Ekocu' 


tive 
and 

charged 

with  developing 
specific  programs 
and  recommendations 
to  improve  services  to  abused  and  ne- 
j^lected  children  and  their  families- 
Under  a  comprehensive  communily 
plan  developed  by  the  Task  Forcer  the 
position  of  child  protection  coordinator 
was  established  wilhin  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  health  and  social 
services  staff  were  increased  to  exlend 
coverage  for  receiving  and  investigat- 
ing reports^  and  a  multidisciplinary 
child  protection  team  was  formed  to 
evaluate  cases  and  develop  service 
plans  for  them. 

The  Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools'  Project  PROTECTION,  initi- 
ated in  August  1974  with  federal  as' 


sistance^  js  an 
integral — part*'  of 
the  county's^efforts 
to  cornbat  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  It  is  one 
of  three  projects  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  under  Title  111  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  to  train  teachers  to  recoj;;- 
ni^o  and  properly  refer  children  sus^ 
pected  of  being  abusecl  or  neglected. 

Concern  for  the  school-age  child  is 
long  overdue^  In  teslimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommrltee  on  Children  and 
Youth  tn  1973i  David  Gil  stated  that 
about  half  of  the  reported  abuse  inc^ 
dents  involved  schoot-age  children.  In 
Montgomery  County  the  median  age 
of  the  abused  child  ts  ntne-^and  at>out 
75  percent  of  reported  cases  involve 
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schoohage  children.^ 

Few  school  systems  have  recognized 
the  challenge  Implicit  In  Dr.  Gil's  find* 
ings;  fewer  still  have  acted.  The 
schools,  however,  are  \r\  a  unique  po^ 
i;lt[on  to  identtry  and  to  holp  Bbusecl 
(ind  neglected  children  end  Ihcir  fam- 
^ilies.  In  school*  e  child's  appearance 
and  behavior  are  observed  regulfirly 
l>y  a  rumiber  of  people^fimonf;  them 
the  cicissrooni  teacher,  school  nursf^, 
guidance  counselor  and  principals  H 
these  people  are  trained  to  recognize 
the  characteristrcs  of  abuse  and  no^ 
elect  and  know  how  to  report  their  sus^ 
i  picions  to  the  proper  authortties,  they 
r  ce-y  make  an  important  contribution 
to  community  efforts  to  combat  child 
abuse  and  neglect, 

Montgomery  County's  135,000 
schooNage  children  attend  202  public 
and  60  nonpublic  schools-  where  they 
are  seen  regularly  by  more  than  7,000 
HH^teachers.  A  major  objective  of  'Proj' 
ect  PROTECTION,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  to  afford  maximum  protection  to 
these  children  by  assuring  that  all 
school  staff  members  are  trained  to 
recognize  child  abuse  and  neglect,  are 
aware  of  their  obligations  to  report  it. 
and  know  the  procedures  for  doing  so. 
We  are  also  working  toward  prevention 
of  the  phenomenon  by  developing  cur. 
nculum  units  which  will  help  teach  fu* 
ture  pafents  how  to  better  .understand 
and  handle  their  own  children. 

Project  PROTECTION  involves  three 
phase's:  policy  revision,  staff  develop- 
ment and  curriculum  development/ 
Under  the  first  of  these,  the  school 
district's  Policy  Statement  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Child  Neglect,  ffrst  adopted 
in  1973^  was  revised  and  adopted  by 
the  school  board.  The  new  statement 
requires  that  all  school  employees- 
including  classroom  teachers,  princi* 
palSt  school  health  nurses  and  health 
aides,  speech  clinicians*  guidance 
counselors,  psychologists  and  social 
workers— refer  to  proper  authorities  all 
children  whom  they  suspect  may  be 
abused  or  neglected^  This  provision 
conforms  wrth  1974  amendments  to 
the  Maryland  child  abuse  statute. 

The  policy  statement  defines  an 
abused  child  as  any  child  under  age 
13  who  "a)  has  sustained  physical  in* 
jury  as  a  result  of  cruef  or  inhumane 
treatment  or  as  a  result  of  malicious 
acts  by  his  parent  or  any  other  person 
responsible  for  his  care  or  supervision; 
b)  has  been  sexually  molested  or  ex- 
.ploited,  whether  or  not  he  has  sus 
tafned  physical  injury,  by  his  parent  or 


any  other  person  responsible  for  his 
care  or  supervision."  The  statement 
points  out  that  an  employee  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  observe  any  exter- 
nal physical  signs  of  injury  to  the  child 
to  reportn  "It  is  sufficient  merely  to 
presume  that  abuse  has  occurred  when, 
a  child  complains  of  having  been  sex* 
ualty  molested  or  of  pain,  which  he 
says  has  resulted  from  an  inflicted  in^ 
jury.  In  such  cases,  the  report  should 
be  made/' 

According  to  state  guidelines,  a  ne* 
glected  child  may  be  malnourished,  ill* 
clad  and  dirty;  unattended;  ill  and 
lacking  essential  medical  care;  ex* 
plotted  and  overv^orked:  emotionally 
disturbed  due  to  friction  in  the  home; 
neglected  emotionally  by  being  denied 
"normal  experiences  that  produce  feeh 
ings  of  being  loved";  and  exposed  to 
unwholesome  and  demoralizing  circum* 
\^  stances. 

the^  statement  emphasizes  that  any 
doubt  about  reporting  a  suspected^ 
situation  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
.of  the  chtid. 

One  of  the  few  such  school  policies 
in^  the  nation,  it  also  describes  the 
procedures  for  reporting,  explains  that, 
immunity  from  any  civil  or  criminal 
liability  is  granted,  and  includes  a 
sample  of  the  county  child  abuse  and 
neglect  reporting  form.  Copies  of  the 
statement  were  sent  to  every  school 
staff  member  and  distributed  widely  in 
the  community  and  to  other  school 
systems. 

Developing  a  system-wide  policy  is 
an  excellent  first  step  for  any  school 
system  to  take  to  focus  on  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Such  a  policy  should  be 
designed  for  a  system's  particular 
, needs  and  laws  and  then  adopted  by 
the  school  board.  Once  a  school  sys* 
.  tem  has  determined  what  it  can  and 
will  do  about  child  abuse  and  neglect* 
program  design  can  follow  naturally. 

Staff  Development 

staff  development,  the  largest  phase 
of  the^  project,  was  conducted  on  three 
levels  and  across  several  disciplines. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year,  a  0ne*day  conference  was  held 
to  discuss  the  early  identification  of 
high-risk  children  and  to  explain  the 
Maryland  child  abuse  statute  and 
county  policies  and -procedures  to  all 
public  schoof  administrative  and  su* 
pervisory  staff.  About  500  people,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  county 
health   and   social   service  agencies. 


nonpublic  schools  and  nelghborirtg 
school  districts,  attended. 

Immediately  following  that  con- 
ference, school  pupil  services  staffs 
psychologists*  social  workers,  pupil 
personnel  workers  and  counselors — 
attended  an  Intensive  S^day  training 
workshop  designed  to  prepare  them 
to  conduct  staff  development  programs 
in  individual  schools. 

Techniques  for  identifying  abused 
and  neglected  children  were  described, 
the  county  Supervisor  of  protective 
services  explained  what  happens  after 
a  report  is  made  and  the  county  child 
abuse  coordinator  discussed  the  work 
of  the  county  Child  Protection  Team^ 
Other  discussions  focused  on  the  psy- 
chodynamics  of  abusing  and  neglect- 
ing families,  working  with  abused  and 
neglected  chifdren  and  their  families 
and  sexual  abuse  of  children. 

Representatives  from  county  depart- 
ments, nonpublic  schools  and  neigh- 
-  tioring  school  districts  also  attended 
the  workshop,  and  all  125  participants 
received  e  detailed  Information  packet 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  child  abuse 
materials  available  in  the  school  sys- 
tem's professional  library. 

In  the  third  phase  of  staff  develop- 
ment, members  <5f  pupil  services  statf 
conducted  training  programs  duHng 
regularly  scheduled  faculty-  meetings 
in  all  public  schools  in  the  county.  A 
model  presentation  was  designed  atid 
adapted  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  school 
served,  for  the  purposes  of  helping 
staff  members  recognize  child  abuse 
and  neglect:  making  them  aware  of 
their  responsibility  to  report  and  the 
immunities  provided:  and  informing 
them  of  the  proper  referral  procedures. 

Staff  members  descritied  'IndlQat- 
ors"  which  could  alert  teachers  to  the 
possibility  of  abuse  or  neglect  of  chtl* 
dren  in  their  classrooms.  These  in- 
clude, for  example: 

•  Unexplained  injuries,  or  discrep- 
ancles  between  the  explanation  given 
and  the  degree  of  injury  obsen^ed, 

•  Repeated  or  bizarre  injuries,  In^ 
eluding  cigarette  burns  and  strap  or^ 
rope  marks, 

•  The  odor  of  alcohol  on  a  child, 

•  A  child  whose  height  or  weight  is 
three  to- four  standard  deviations  be- 

Diane  O,  Broadhurst,  coOrdmafor  of 
Project  PROTECT/ ON,  Montgomery 
County  Public  Schools,  RocltvrlJe,  Mary* 
tand,  served  as  co-charrman  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Task  Force  on 
Chrld  Abuse;  - 
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low  the  norm  for  his  age. 

«  A  child  who  is  afraid  of  his  par* 
.ents,  or  parents  who  show  little  or 
no  concern  about  the  child  and  his 
welfare. 

Health  and  supporting  services  statf 
and  executive  committees  of  PTA  and 
student  government  organisations  were 
rnvited  to  attend/  Project  staff  have 
also  conducted  information  programs 
for  high  school  dnd  cOlleEe  classes 
and  for  PTAs  and  service  groups. 

Training  programs  have  reached 
thousands  of  Montgomery  County  cit* 
iiens^and  the  county  has  had  a 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  suspected 
cases  reported.*  MOre  rmportantr  hOw* 
ever,  are  the  heightened  awareness  of 
child  abuse  and  negtect  problems  in 
the  schools  and  community  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  help  children  and 
Iherr  families,  as  the  following  exam- 
ples illustrate. 

Alan  Grey,  a  junior  high  special  ed^ 
ucation  student,  was  referred  to  Pro^ 
tective  Service  by  his  gym  teacher 
who  had  noticed  hea'.7  bruising  and 
cuts  on  the  boy's  back. 

Alan  readily  admitted  that  his  step^ 
father  had  beaten  him  with  a  belt 
buckle  the^  niight  before^  but  added 
that  he  had  deserved  the  beating. 
When  Questioned,  Alan  was  extremely 
protective  of  his  parents,  saying  that 
it  was  all  right  for  them  to  beat  him 
because  he  was  "bom  bad/'  He  ex^ 
pressed  the  fear  that  he  would  be 
placed  in  a  foster  home«  something  he 
had  experienced  several  years  before 
in  another  state. 

Investigation  revealed  that  Mr  Grey, 
a  heavy  drinker  had  a  . history  of  vio^ 
lence,  Mrs.  Grey,  an  extremely  pas- 
sive woman,  never  interfered  with 
her  husband's  disciplining  of  Afan^ 
The  family  was  known  to  sociaLagen^ 
cies  wherever  they  had  lived. 
—  Because  of  its  complexity*  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  County  Child  Pro^ 
tection  Team.  Although  many  of  the 
agencies  represented  on  the  team  al^ 
ready  knew  the  Greys^  none  had  been 
able  to  establish  a  successful  rela^ 
tionship  with  them.  The  Greys  were 
extremely  resistant^  to  help  from  any^ 
one  and  had  often  expressed  their  dis^ 
trust  of  professionals — with  the  single 
exception  of  Alan's  special  education 
teacher^  whom  the  Greys  ^seemed  to 
like  and  respect. 

Because  Alan  was  alreadv  beset 


with  emotional  and  behavioral  prob- 
lems and  fearful  of  foster  care,  foster 
placement  did  not  seem  to  be  the  an^ 
swer  A  better  solution,  the  team  feit. 
was  to  keep  Alan  at  home  and  in  his 
regular  school  where  he  already  had 
a  good  relationship  with  his  teacher. 
It  was  further  made  clear  to  the  Greys 
that  they  had  to  see  that  Alan  was 
properly  cared  for.  They  were  encour 
aged  to  let  Alan  join  some  aflersChool 
activities. 

Alan's  teacher  and  his  school  were 
willing  to  work  with'  the  Greys,  Fre^ 
quent  conferences  were  scheduled  be* 
Iween  the  Greys  and  Alan's  teacher 
the  school's  social  worker  or  psychol- 
ogist. The  schoot  subsequently  ar 
ranged  for  home  visits  by  the  social 
worker. 

The  situation  is  considered  far  from 
stable,  and  the  case  is  carried  as  an 
active  One  by  Protective  Service.  The 
Greys  frequently  talk  of  moving  to  an* 
other  state;  meanwhile,  the  school 
keeps  a  close  eye  on  Alan,  and  the 
Child  Protection  Team  receives  roU' 
tine  reports  on  the  Greys'  progress. 

In  another  case,  Jimmy  Brown  was 
referred  to  Protective  Service  by  hi;: 
third  grade  teacber  who  noticed  criss- 
cross black  and  blue  marks  on  his 
face^  apparently  caused  by  a  hard  ob* 
ject  of  some  kind. 

Subsequently^  investigations  re- 
vealed Jimmy's  bruises  had  been 
caused  by  his  mother  striking  him  with 
a  heavy  stick,  Mrs.  Brown  explained 
that  she  always  used  a  stick^to  dis- 
cipline Jimmy,  who  was  a  "bad  boy" 
and  "needed  it."  Mrs.  Brown  said  that 
she  usually  struck  Jimmy  on  the. back 
or  buttocks,  and  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  he  had  been  struck'  on  the  face. 
She  had  told  him  to  stand  still,  as 
she  usually  did,  but  this  time  he 
^ducked,  and  the  stick  caught  him 
across  the  face. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  iso- 
lated people  who  expected  too  much 
of  Jimmy.  Neitt>er  would  agree  to  any 
kind  of  family  counseling  or  outside 
help;  they  said  they  preferred  to  solve 
their  problems  on  their  own*  through 
meditation.  Conversely,  they  were  wii^ 
ling  to  learr)  more  about  alternative 
means  of  disciplining  Jtmmy,  and  it 
was  possible  to  get  them  to  join  a 
parent  education  program  at  the  lo* 
cal  school 

A  social  worker  continues  to  visit 


Browns,  and  there  is  some  hope 
that  they  will  agree  to  family  counsel* 
ing  after  the  parent  education  course 
concludes*  There  has  been  no  further 
injury  to  Jimmy,  but  the  situation 
continues  to  be  monitored. 

Of  course.  Investigations  may  re- 
veal that  abuse  did  not  in  fact  occur 
as  In  the  case  of  Ann  Green.  The  in- 
vestigation initiated  by  the  report, 
however,  has  led  to  needed  help  for 
the  Greens* 

Seven  yearold  Ann  came  to  schoot 
-one  morning  with  a  large,  ugly  bruise 
on  her  cheek,  which  she  said  had  been 
caused  by  a  blow  from  her  father, 
Ann  and  her  d-year  old  sister  were  new 
to .  their  school.  Thin,  pale  children, 
they  were  frequently  absent  and  al 
ways  shy  and  Withdrawn*  Although 
Ann  was  hazy  about  the  injury  and 
her  story  contained  elements  of  fan^ 
tasy,  Ann's  teacher  still  felt  there 
was  reason  to  file  a  report  of^  sus- 
pected child  abuse,  or  neglect. 

Investigators  learned  that  the  Green 
girls  lived  alone  with  their  father  tn  a 
rural  home«  Despondent  over  the  ac- 
cidental death  of  his  wife  the  preced* 
ing  year,  Mr.  Green,  a  college  gradu^ 
ate^,  had  left  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  tratned  and  had  moved  to  a 
new  area  to  raise  livestock.'  He  worked 
long  hours,  and  the  girls  were  fre^ 
cfuently  left  alone  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  There  were  no  near  neighbors, 
no  playmates  and  f^  visitors. 

The  investigation  determined  that 
Ann's  Injury  had'been- the  result  of  a 
fall,  a  fact  corroborated  by  her  sister. 
Mr.  Green  was  cooperatVve  with  the 
social  worker  assigned  to  the  case 
and  clearly  demonstrated  his  concern 
for  the  girls.  He  said  he  realised  it 
was  not  good  for  them  to  be  so  iso- 
lated, but  he  couid  not  seem  to  take 
an  interest  in -anything.  He  had  not 
known  of  Ann's  injury.  Both  girls  had 
been  asleep  when  he  returned  the 
night  before,  and  he  had  left  the  house 
that  morning  before  either  was  awake. 

Mr.  Green  readily  agreed  to  work 
with  the  school  to^see  that  the  girls 
attended  more  regularly,  and  he  be- 
came ir>volved  in  school  activities.  He 
arso  arranged  after-school  care  for 
the  girls. 

Staft  development  activities  also  in^ 
elude  cooperating  with  the  schoot  sys- 
tem's Department  of  Research  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  structured  interviews 
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wtth  schooip  social  si>rvice  and  taw 
enforcement  personnel  who  have 
worked  wilh  actual  cases.  The  data 
gathered  from  these  interviews  wiil 
form  the.  basis  for  developing  guide- 
lines and  manuals. 

Ahotit  15  percent  of  tlie  school  age 
children  in  Montgomery  Counly  attend  , 
nonpublic  schoois.  To  reach  this  group, 
Project  PROTECTION  distribuled  infor- 
mation cn  child  abuse  and  neglect  to 
each  school  and  staff  development 
programs  have  been  conducted  in 
many  of  them*  *n  cooperation  with 
Project  PROTECTION-  a  social -  work 
field  unit  from  Catboiic  University  of 

,  America  provides  direct  service,  focus* 
Ing  on  early  detection  and  prevention, 
in  nine  nonpublic  schools. 
Tradrtiona^lyp  Montgomery  County'5 

.   nonpublic  schools  have  reported  few 
cases  of  suspected  child  abuse  and 

'■f-  neglect.  Their  attitude  has  been  that 
abuse  and  neglect  do  not  occur  among 
their  selected  population.  One  princi* 
pat  totd  project  staffs  "This  program 
does  not  apply  to  us.  We  are  an  afflu* 
ent  school  Our  pupils  are  carefully 
screened.''  But  the  conditions  that  give 
rise  to  abuse  and  neglect  may  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  a  famil/s  edu* 
catronal  preferences  or  income.  Re* 
ports*  for  example,  have  come  from 
public,  parochial  and  private  schools: 
from,  upper-  and  lower-income  neigh* 
^  borhoods,  and  from  rural  and  urban 
co^rntinities  within  the^county.  Ob- 
viously, abused  and  neglected  children 
may  be  found  in  any  school.  It's 
merely  a  question  of  recognttion. 

Curriculum  Development  _ 

-V  Curriculum  development  addresses 
the  subject  of  prevention.  This  phase 
of  the  project  will  apply  information 
about  the  underlying  ^causes  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  to  teaching  units 
designed  to  better  prepare  students 
for  parenthood.  Existing  curricula  wtU 
be  expanded  and  new  units  developed 
around  four  basic  themes: 

•  Nurturing  Growth  and  Devefop* 
ment  and  the  Maltreated  Chifd.  Char* 
acteristics  common  among  abusing  or 
neglectful  parents  include  a  Jack  of 
nurturing  in  their  own  childhood  and^. 
an  ignorance  of  a  child's  normal  de* 
velopmental  stages.  These  often  re* 
suit  in  unrealistic  expectations  for  the 
child.  New  teaching  units. will  empha- 
size the  fmoortance  of  ftiirtoxtn^  and 


the  ''nurturing  imprint"  in  Infancy,  and 
will  give  increased  attention  to  ac* 
«Ti»ainting  future  parents  with  the 
normal  developmental  stages  of  early 
childhood, 

•  Vfoience  in  Socielv  and  the  Ma^ 
treated  ChJId,  The  tendencv  of  mal^ 
.  treated  children  lo  become  abusing 
parents  or  to  commit  other  antisocial 
acts  Is  frequentiv  cited.  Thus,  teach- 
ing units  will  address  the  relationshiDs 
between  violence  in  society  and  vio^ 
lence  against  children, 

•  Stress  in  the  Individual  and  the 
Maitrealed  Child.  Inabilitv  to  cope  with 
stress  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the 
major  factors  contributing  to  the  mal- 
treatment of  children.  The  imoortance 
of  recognizinR  and  coping  with  stress, 
whether  it  originates  from  within  or 
outside  the  familv  structuret  will  be 
emnhasized  in  this  teaching  unit, 

•  Child  Protection  and  the  Mai* 
treated  Child.  In  coniunction  with  the 
three  areas  of  embhasis  mentioned 
above,  a  teachmg  unit  on  child  pro- 
tection itseif  will  be  developed.  This 
will  include  a  history  of  child  protec* 
tion,  a.  discUssfon  of  the  maltreated 
child  svndrome,  and  an  introduction 
to  community  resources  for  the  mal* 
treated  child  and  his  familv. 

Students  themselves  haverindicated 
that  they  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  maltreatment  of  children.  During 
the  past  year,  for  example,  child  de^ 
velopment,  human  developments  so* 
ciology  and  psvcholoKv  students  at 
many  area  high  schools  have  chosen 
related  aspects  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  for  class  projects.  Many  be^ 
lieve  that  a  curriculum  unit  on  ''How 
to  be  a  parent"  should  be.  requJred 
for  all  high  school  students.  Although 
traditionally  girls  have  been  taught 
some  parenting  skills  in  home  eco* 
nomics  or  other  classes,  they  repre* 
sent  only  50  percent  of  the  parent 
population.  Courses  on  parenthood 
should  be  olie£ed-4o  all  sttrdents  and 
the  courses  should  emphasize  how 
important  nurturing — or  the  lack  of 
it — is  to  a  child's  normal  growth  and 
development. 

Ultintately,  the  success  of  any 
school  program  in  thp  area  of  child 
abuse  depends  upon  those  who  are 
in  daily  contact  with  the  children.  If 
statt  members  are  familiar  with  the 
maltreatment  syndrome -and  can  rec* 
ognize  the  signals  of  a  child  at  risk; 
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if  they  know  they  must  report  sus- 
pected »hu$e  and  neglect,  and  that 
theV  have  legal  immunity  when  they 
do  so;  if  they  are  familiar  with  re- — 
quired  referral  procedures;  and  if  they 
are  convinced  that  their  referrals  wilt 
be  handled  promptly  and  inleliigently— 
tJiey  will  beicfome  a  vital  force  in  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 

Writing  in  Helping  the  Battered 
Ch//d  and  His  Famify,^  Kay  Drews, 
former  child  abuse  coordinator  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Cen- 
ter, states: 

'Tor  the  older  child  who  is  physi- 
cally  abused,  his  school  may  be  his 
only  recourse^  And  yet  it  Is  this  very 
source  of  help  that  so  often  lets  him 
flounder  and  return  to  hfs  home  day 
after  day  to  be  the  victim  of  conlinued 
abuse, 

"The  school-aged  child  has  been 
somewhat  forgotten  and  pushed  into 
the  background  in  previous  studies  of 
'^chii'd  abuse.  The  strong  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  battered  baby— the  child 
three  years  of  age  and  under.  The 
school  can  and  should  provide  a  rej^ 
source  for  early  case  finding  that 
would  permit  the  development  of  a 
therapetrtic  familyonented  program. 
The  major  Question  is:  If  a  child  ot 
school  age  is  abused  or  subjected  to 
incest,  is  the  school  system  prepared 
and  willing  to  provide  help  to  the 
child  and  his  family  through  an 
adequate  and  effective  system  of 
reporting?'* 

For  Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools,  the  answer  is  "Yes!"  U 


^  The  siSflJticance  of  these  stat^strcs  ttas 
not  yet  been  futly  ewplored.  A  qhird  becomes 
more  ''vfsiblo"  to  more  Poople  when  he  or 
she  begins  to  attend  schw>l  and.  at  the 
lime  these  st^ttstfcs  were  reported  In  1974. 
some  school  Person oeJ  had  received  train- 
ing fhrough  Project  PROTECTION  lo  i<Sen-^ 
tifv  and  report  sufipectecf  Cases.  However, 
thf  large  'percenlofie  o*  reports  InvoJvbig 
school  i)ge  children  may  indicate  that  prl- 
vMe  pi^diatricfaiis^ .  workers  In  ^ay  care 
centers  and  nursery  *»choors  And  others 
who  have  reguJar  contact  with  youn^E***" 
children  are  not  JuMy  aware  of  the  problem 
and  thetr  Obligation  to  report. 

=  Only  12  cases  of  suspected  Child  abuse 
were  reported  in  Montgomery  CoMnty'"''"Sh 
1971,  tn  197?.  the  ye^r  of  the  cliild  iftjusr 
slaying,  the  number  of  reports  ros«  tt>  53, 
They  increased  to  152  to  1973  and  fo  ovef 
200  in  1974. 

Kempe,  C,    Henfy  arid   HeJfer.  Ray 
edjlor^v.    tfttjtnttj   thr    ft'fthirfi   i*h{ftt  rr/irj 
it  in  j^ttftiiht^  Phiiadclphta:       B.  UPPinrolt. 
39/?. 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:  HELP  AM)  HOPE  (VI.  17) 
LOLA  SANDEttS*  RODKRl  \\\  KIRBV.  SIDNt:V  CKLaGHAN*  tiiut  EVA  1  VRKt-L 


Child  Abuse: 

Detectign  and  Prevention 


Young  Children  30(July  1975) 

Copyright  1975  l>y  rhe  National  Association  for  the 
Educjition  oJE  Young  Children.    Reprinted  with  permission. 


Most  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  young  children,  hold  fast  to  the 
principle  of  teaching  the  hole  child/*  Their  conviction  is  no  dreamy-eyed 
idealism.  This  principle  corresponds  to  the  physiological  and  psychological 
reality  of  hujuau  j;io*vui.  The  >o;;;;g  child  Iz  a  depcnden:  of  the  tot^l 
environment.  When  ue  speak  of  teaching  the  wholp  child,  u*e  express  our 
commitment  to  relevant  teaching.  We  rehite  our  teaching  to  what  the  child 
brings  to  school:  past  experiences,  relationships,  the  family  s  life  style- — the 
child's  identity. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  of  relevancy  we,  the  teachers,  have  to 
become  learners,  conscious  that  our  biases  obstruct  our  learning  process  as 
effectively  as  a  student*s  emotional  problems  may  affect  his  or  her  perfor- 
mance. Acquainting  ourselves  with  others'  life  style,s,  customs,  and  his- 
tories, we  have  learned  that  only  through  xUp_itwarenes,s  of  our  personal 
prejudices  can  v;e  attempt  to  relinq'*/ish  tln)se  prejudices-  Kot  wisiiing  to 
pay  lip  service  to  onr  philosophy  of  teaching  the  whole  child,  this  process  is 
never  ending  for  u,s  as  ic.ichcns. 

There  is,  however,  one  group  of  children  who  have  often  heen  excluded 
from  our  "learning  approach  to  teaching,**  These  are  the  battered  children, 
physically  and  emotionalh  abused  children.  We  realize  that  neither  our 
willingness  to  help  nor  our  skills  in  instructing  reach  the  abused  child.  Our 
teaching  is  never  relevinit  to  his  or  her  experiences.  Always  feeling  en- 
dangered, the  battered  child  may  well  he  distrustful  in  all  coinact  wiih  the 
environment.  When  we  arc  informed  of  the  child's  hostile  home,  we  retreat 
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bcfort;  tlie  pruvnts  in  helpless  anger  or 
fctir.  We  accept  thu  label  of '^battcring^ 
parents,*'  which  keeps  us  at  a  distance^ 
in  this  sensitive  sttnation*  Mowtrver, ; 
*'labelintf  a  particular  person  as  a  *hal-: 
tering  parent*  can  release  us  from  the^ 
responsibility -oT  making  our  vcsptmsel 
to  and  attitude  toward  Ills  actions  sensi-; 
tive  to  his  needs*  The  teitiptation  is 
gieat  to  think  of  luni  as  beinjj  far  re- 
moved from  thuse  of  ii:*  who  du  not^ 
hatter  iuw  children,  tu  so  thhikinj;,  wc 
ket^p  intact  cuir  Iniat^e  of  oni:selves  as 
rij,;IucoHs/*  -Say 5   Sidney  \Va.s>ev[iutn 
(I0fi7). 

Ill  our  si  1ku)K  we  looked  back  on  a 
history  6t  piotiteui:*  luMld  ;;ct^luiuL 
and  child  abuse.  Conrroiitadon  with 
abusive  parents  did  not  iniprove  the 
home  Situation  of  the  most  urgent 
cases.  Parents  often  became  hostile  to 
the  school  and  in  some  cases  moved  lo 
another  school  disiricL  'A'here  the  pat- 
tern of  neglect  was  continued,  Tnc 
case  of  the  S.  children  may  serve  a:i  an 
example:  . 


When  Katliy  walked  into  the  kin- 
deiynrttfn  rontn  on  the  fiiM  day  uf 
schoul  we  thonrrht  her  sister  Nhiry 
had  I  eturned  to  us.  Tl^c  same  fearful 
eyes  met  our  eyes,  the  Murie  ylucd-oti 
STuile  pleaded,  *'I)on*l  come"  close  to 
me!'*  Kathy  w;is  the  third  child  ot  tljt? 
S.  family  registered  at  our  school. 
Her  modier  had  a  lii:>tory  of  drug 
addiction;  her  tatlier  ^v^^s  atten  ab- 
sent from  tlie  home  for  long  periods. 
Teen-a^e  relatives  r»nd  friends 
crowded  the  sniall  house  at  all  times. 
Mrs.  hvul  a  habit  of  lockini;  the 
childreri  out  of  die  house,  ikjI  liecd- 
iriy  tlieir  cries  f  or  food  or  Ub<r  of  the 
baihrouui,  'E  hi;  plli^lit  of  d\e  chiU 
dreri  was  kuown  in  the  neii^hbor- 
hoo{L 

When  uel-ubLrr*^  ^*"noife»ft  f^-  cbriz. 
tinn  to  the  Sheriff,  ^hs,  kept  the 
children  lockefl  in  a  small  rooru,  out 
other  way.  Our  school  reported  their 
stale  of  physical  and  emoitnnal  ne- 
glect, which  retarded  their  schonl 
work  aiid  isolated  them  from  other 
children.  When  ihe  Sheriff  placed 
Mrs.  S.  miucr  his  supcrviGtcn,  she 
gave  some  attention  to  their  physical 
care  for  brief  periods  of  time.  Then, 
the  children  would  again  come  to 
schonl  dirty,  sleepy,  and  hun,t^ry. 
Threaten^sd  with  the  removal  of  her 
children,  Mrs.  u^oved  away,  at  a 
time  wheu  her  hitsl)and  was  tjverseas 
on  a  job  assijjnment. 

The  rase  of  the  children  t)c- 
curred  sonie  years  ago.  before  hati 
learned  of  the  work  of  the  elilld  protec- 
tive services  and  their  fanuty  i  eliabtlitli^ 
tion  program.  The  foSiowin^^  case  of 
Sandra  will  IHustrarc  oor  succcs*3ful 
collabnvatioii  uitli  the  social  agency 
and  their  n^t'thod  of  iiuei  veritinn. 

Mrs.  R.  enrolk-tl  her  five-  :m([  si\^ 
year-old  v^trls  n<  our  kbuicri^nrictK 
The  olcier  i;ifl*  S:inclra.  wns  a 
leukemia  putu-ru  :Nid  had  not  at- 
tended Mihool  Iic(f>ie'  Mrs.  liv^^d 


Team  TeachtT  ia  Moreaa  Sch.ool  Jti  buti- 
nyitieail,  Calilortiia.  She  ba^  :tl>o  hcct\  a 
Head  Surt  t<sj;;ht:r  as  w<:\\  js  a  ie;icher  of 
tbvte-,  ffmr-,  tivtr-.  and  six-\tMr-*»!tl  chil- 
dren in  priviit;:  ijchooU. 

KoWrl  \V,  Kihhv,  td.D..  ^^  .Si»j>trnJUen- 
(k'rll  of  St:h*^fOs  for  lltf*  Ktrrn^ille  L*ti(OP 
School  nisirki  Ux  l.ak;:  I^al^ctIa,  Califor- 
nia. He  liiu^^Jit  UUh  Lvnd  sixth  ^'rade^ 
and  ioriiietlv  rriTi<i;ijl  tif  Moifj»o 
Kletni'nijj  \  ScIkh^L 

^Jiidiitrv  Cr*'."i:;toii,'  h.S..  i^-  also  a  Kinkier* 
^ariftt  a'iMjii  rr.ithtrf  in  Muretjo  Stnoia. 
hSIiC  j>if\i<inslv  l.nti.;^hl  tn  St  j*t::(dt'  and 
been  l*t'i*r^ar\  Drpartiitcnt  1"cather  in  iht: 
I  (Hiivijiu  SLtlr  Stiiinii  for  lUt:  Hcd'. 

t>a  T)  rrt'I  ^^  a  Si  tnh»l  Ki'.u  d  Nft'inljtT  of 

xrut  in  Snn:i\ tia\*d^(^i!il'iii  ri:.<.  and  Jnr* 
rt*ntlv  :i  -^indt'iii  ai  Kive r^id*' Jnnun  {'m]* 
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with  i\  friend  who  caicci  for  the  chil- 
dren while  she  worked*  She  also  toltl 
us  that  Sandra  would  have  to  miss 
school  every  other  Tiiesduy  to  visit 
the  clinic  for  a  blood  transfusion  and 
her  check  up-  The  household  of  Mrs. 
R,  and  her  friend  became  known  to 
the  neighbors  for  heavy  drinking  and 
noisy  parties.  The  children  often 
calked  about  an  uncle,  a  frequent  vis- 
itor in  the  house.  One  morning  the 
girls  came  to  school  very  upset.  This 
was  their  last  day  with  lis,  they  totd 
uS<  The  police  had  been  at  their 
house  last  night  because  their  tnuther 
got  hurt  in  a  fight  with  the  uncle. 
Now,  mother  no  longer  wanted  them 
around.  That  aftertiooii,  the  girU 
were  to  fly  to  their  gra:idpareiits. 
._pVAnd  grandma  doesn't  want  us 
.^Qther!'\  one  of  them  said- 

'  Because  of  Sandra's  health,  we  felt 
obliged  to  check  the  veracity  of  the 
report.  If  Sandra  left  thai  day  she 
would  miss  her  appointment  at  the 
clinic  the  next  day.  Her  health  was 
Seriously  endangered-  After  discuss- 
ing the  situation  with  our  screening 
CommittpV^  W(f  r^^ll^fd  rhe  rhifrl  nrorer* 
tive  Services,  A  CP  worker  im- 
mediately visited  Mrs.  R.  and  was 
Successful  i:i  helping  Mrs-  R-  recon- 
sider her  decision.  The  children  re- 
mained with  the.mother  and  are  still 
living  in  our  district.  The  child  pro- 
tective services  cotUinueS  to  work 
with  this  family. 


Contacts  such  as  the  above  with  the 
child  protective  services  made  its  aware 
of  our  ignt>raiice  of  the  legale  medicaK 
and  social  diinensiotis  of  the  child 
abuse  problem.  Why  do  pare:its  turn 
against  their  own  children  with  vio* 
lence?  Can  we  help  prevent  child  bat- 
Eering?  How  do  we  recogni/e  trie  child 
from  an  abusive  environment?  Can  we 
report  cases  of  suspected  abuse?  What 
are  the  'most  effective  reporting 
methods? 


The  Magnitude  of  the  Problem 

When  oiir  coutity  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  sponsored  two  work* 
shops  on  child  abuse,  several  teachers, 
the  school  ntirse,  and  a  secretary  rep- 
resented our  schooL  We  hoped  to 
learn  answers  to  questions.  Some  grim 
statistics  opened  our  eyes  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  of  child  abuse: 

Child  battering  is  a  major  killer  of 
children  today. 

If  no  family  therapeutic  program 
is  initiated,  the  chikL  once  re- 
leased from  a  physiclaifs  care, 
stands  a  25_pj&rcent  to  50  percent 
risk  of  fiirther  permanent  injury 
or  death. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren abused  are  under  six  years 
of  age^  75  percent  under  four 
years  of  age,  25  percent  under 
one  yean  and  16  percent  under 
Six  iuontiis. 

These  estimates  are  conservative,  as 
only  a  fraction  of  child  abuse  cases  are 
reported  to  the  authorities  (Lenoski 
1973).  Contrary  to  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  abusive  parent  is 
found  most  freqtienlly  in  low-socio- 
economic groups,  it  lias  been  found 
that:  .^^^ 

Ninety  percent  of  a  group  of  parents 
reported  are  iiiairiecl  and  employed. 
They  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  pro- 
fessions, ethnic  groups.  They  are  vot- 
erS<  Eighty  percent  confess  to  a  re- 
ligious bclieL  Only  10  percent  are 
mentally  ill;  Only  8  percent  are 
drinkers  and  only  2  percent  are  drug 
addicts,  (Lenoiki  11)73) 

Abusive  parents  most  often  repeat 
tHe  pattern  of  their  own  deeply  in?- 
printed  childhood  experiences  and 
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learning:  They  may  luive  no  rtcollec- 
tions  of  belnjf  loved,  of  feeling  shel- 
tered. Ttiey  proh;ihly  jjrcw  up  with  a 
dendent  seir-iinage  and  no  feehnysof 
set f-es teem.  They  learned  early  to 
please  their  parents  in  order  to  escape 
severe  punishments.  Their  own  needs 
for  love  and  attention  were  rarely  met. 
Dr.  tletiry  Kempe  and  his  co 
ivorkers  fomid  sonie  -  patterns  of 
jiareiu-chitd  rdatioiiihip^  characteris- 
tic of  abusive  parents,  such  as  a  high 
dciuand  for  perrorinunte  and  ajjyres- 
,  sive  behavior  toward  tlie  child  u-lien 
the  demand  is  not  met  (Pollock  and 
Steele  196S). 

The  child  raised  in  such  an  envi- 
ronment usually  develops  self- 
protective,  fearful  behaviors.  Such  a 
child  cannot  turn  to  the  parents  for  as- 
surance. He  or  she  Is  apprehensive. 


^1  ■  I  *  i       .1*    ^ :  ,1 


contact  and  may  tend  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  orher?>.  Menial  develop- 
ment mij^ht  be  icLaiucd,  or  speech 
may  be  slow  in  developing.  Unless  the 
child  undergoes  extensive  treatment 
and  is  assured  . a  protected  period  of 
grouth,  thejibus+!d  child  may  become" 
the  abusive  parent  of  tomorrow. 

What  Steps  Are  Being  Taken? 

'  Since  1 967,. all  50  states  have  enacted 
child  abuse  reporting  laws.  At  present, 
the  In5tItuieof  Judicial  ,\drnini5tration 
in  Nfcw  York  is  revising  the  stateTcxisi- 
injj;  nunlel  C.hitd  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Rcportinp^  [^w,  '*The  revision  of  diis 
model  law,  developed  by  the 
Childien's  Uiireau  in  iyb2r  will  be  a 
major —  step  F<)rward  in  the 
department's  efforts  to  cond>at  child 
abuse  and  netilcctT  stated  Sec- 
retary  Caspar  W,  \Veinberi;er.  "rhe 
new  trioflel  law  will  be  fifferecl  in  other 


states  for  use  on  a  voKmtai  y  ba5;is 
(**News  &  Reports"  1974),  In  Califor- 
nia and  many  other  states,  all  profes- 
sionals, sitch  as  jjhysicians*  public  wel- 
fare workers,  teachers,  ruinlsters,  etc-_, 
dealing  with  children,  now  can  he 
totmd  j;tiilty  of  a  inisdci^ieanor  if  they 
fail  to  report  an  incident  of  suspected 
child  abuse. 

Once  reported  the  child  protective 
services  must  carry  the  hiirden  of  ini- 
tiatitii^  the  rchabilitaticHi  of  abusing 
families.  Their  pioyranis  are  under[;o- 
ing  profoutid  chanjres  to^nieet  ihis 
complex  chuUen*^e,  ami  their  workers 
are  learninor  new  skills  for  effective  in- 
terveiition  in  family  ititerrelat'ionships. 
Their  new  philosophy  is  based  on 

a  ^'reaching  out**  with  social  services 
to  siabiliie  family  lifei  U  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  family  unit  by  strengthen- 
ing parental  capacity  and  ability  to 

auemion  is  focused  on  fanuHes  where 
unresolved  problems  hiive  produced 
Vi>iuld  sigr*s  of  neylect  or  ab^isst  :^nd 
[he  home  simation  presents  actual 
anc!  potentially  greater  hazard  to  the 
physical  or  emoLiotial  well-being  of 
children,  (de  Francis   1968,  pp. 

When  the  agency  receives  a  report  of! 
suspected  or  actual  child  abuse,  the  so- 
cial worker  calls  on  the  parent.  The 
worker's  purpose  is  to  convince  the 
parent  that  s/he  is  there  to  help,  not 
punish.  Thus,  the  first  genuine  rela^ 
tionship  the  parent  ever  had  njay  be 
itiitiated.  Tins  is  the  beq;iiiniiif{  of  the 
therapeutic  intervention.  In  order  to 
hel|)  the  slow  process  of  rehnhllitaiion 
antl  parental  education*  teachers  must 
become  acquainted  with  these  methods 
of  family  interventiotK  Moreover, 
teachrr.s  may  Ijf^come  instrLimcnTal  in 
iuitiadfig  tfie  first  co!Hac:  ht-twt  en  par- 
ent and  social  worker,  ''for  the  older 
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child  wliD  is  pliysically  abiusccl,  liis 
school  may  be  his  only  rccotirsc-  And 
yet  it  is  this  very  sotircc  of  help  duit  so 
often  lets  him  notinder  and  return  to 
his  hotne  day  after  day  only  to  be  the 
victim  of  continued  abtise/'  writes  Kay 
Drews  in  "The  Child  and  His  School" 
(1968).  She  asks:  *'If  a  child  of  school 
age  is  abtised  .  .  is  the  school  system 
prepared  and  willing  to  providc^lielp 
to  the  child  and  his  family  through  an 
adequate  and  effective  system  of  re- 
porting?" (p.  1 15). 

After  lengthy  discussions,  otir  school 
principal  det:ided  jo  organize  an"  in- 
service  day  for  the  stuclyrbf  child  abuse. 
The  objectives  were  tworfold:  to  gain 
information  about  the  work  of  the  so- 
cial agencies,  the  police,  and  the  court, 
and  to  learn  techniques  of  detecting 
and  reporting  eiulangered  children.  A 
panel  of  pi[btic  welfare  workers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheriffs  Department, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  a  dis- 
ttirt  ^ittorn'?^  ^huT'^rd  their  ty.* '^iw.'s.^ 
with  our  teachers,  administrators, 
school  psychologists,  school  board  and 
PTA  members,  parents  of  our  stu- 
dents, and  other  interested  citizens,  in- 
cluding personnel  from.  March  Air 
Force  Base.  Pamphlets  published  by 
The  American  Humane  Association 
were  displayed  and  available  on  loan. 
Several  copies  o(  Hel/nitg  The  iiattered 
Child  and  His  Family  by  C.  Heiiiy 
Kempe,  M.D.,  and  Ray  E.  Heifer, 
M.D.,  were  also  exhibited.  A  folder  of 
materials  contaiiung  copies  of  the 
notes  taken  at  the  county  workshops, 
along  with  **Cuideltiies  P'or  Schools,*" 
published  by  The  American  Humane 
Association*  was  provided  for  each 
participant. 

The  symposium  was  well  received  by 
citizens  and  school  persormet.  It  served 
to  alert  the  community  to  the  child 


ahiiio  problem  and  to  ifuggest  futitre 
steps  which  are  now  being  taken* 
Teachers  regretted  the  lack  of  time  for 
discussion  with  panel  members.  How- 
ever, the  benefit  of  the  syniposimn  .is 
lasting:  .To  date*  two  cases  of  child 
abuse  have  been  reported  by  teachers 
who  had  learned  from  the  panelists  to 
interpret  characteristics  of  the  abused 
child.  In  both  cases  the  child  protective 
workers  have  referred  the  parents  for 
treatment. 

Our  school's  task  of  helping  en- 
dangered antl  abused  children  has 
only  begun.  Procedures  have  been  set 
up  for  review  of  suspected  abuse  cases. 
If  a  teacher  detects  behavior  syn- 
dromes of  abuse  in  a  stiidenli  the  ob- 
servations are  checked  with  other 
teachers.  The  principal  is  informed  of 
the  findings  and  presented  with  other 
relevant  data,  such  as  attendance  rec- 
ords or  academic  progress.  The  sec- 
retary, a  key  .person  in  all  parent  and 
^tud'^n^  cop.n?xts  v'ith  the  school  office, 
also  participates  in  these"  discussions 
which  are  of  cotirse  kept  confidential* 
If  sufficient  evidence  of  child  abuse  is 
determined,  tlie  child  protective  ser- 
vices are  called.  In  most  cases  the 
teacher  consents  that  the  school  is 
named  by  the  child  protective  worker 
as  referent.  If  marks  of  physical  abuse, 
such  as  beating,  are  detected,  the 
sheriffs  office  is  called  immediately.^ 

Our  coliahoi  atioii  with  ihe  child  ])ro- 
tective  agency  is  still  at  an  exploratory 
stage.  All  of  us  have  much  to  learn  in 
our  contacts  with  emotionally  hand- 
icappecl  parents  anct  then-  children,  as 
we  become  nioi'e  skillful  in  working 
within  the  triad  of  family,  schooh  and' 
social  agency.  Ofren,  the  school  is  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  abused  and  ne- 
glected child.  EKlrenie  cai  e  must  be 

^  taken  not  to  destroy  the  child's  relative 
'  security  away  f[nni  h{)ine  by  directing 

/   the   parent*s   ho.stilit)  toward  the 

!   teacher  a[id  the  school. 
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Reporting?  Child  Abuse 

The  biggest,  barrier  to  aiding  the 
abused  child  is  the  unwillijigness  of 
those  wlio  notice  the  child's  distress  to 
report  tlie  abuse.  Reticence  occurs 
from  the  understandable  feeling  that 
stich  reporting  violates  the  privacy  of 
the  Iionie;  moreover^  as  Peggy  Daly 
Pizzo  and  others  note  hi  their  percep- 
tive article  **ChiIcl  Abuse  and  Day 
C?re"  (1974),  child  abuse  arouses  botti 
our  rage  ?t  tlie  pinents  atid  our  fear 
that  we  are,  nt  some  point,  capable  of 
the  same  brutahty.  Neitlier  attitude, 
however,  helps  the  child, 

ward  helping  the  child  and  the  family. 

To  veport  a  siiij^ectcd  (you  do  not 
need  prooO  inci<lent  of  chiUi  abu^e 
Or  negleci  lelephone,  inH-mast  states 
the  local  office  of  the  Deparimentof 
Child  Welfare,  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  (Telephone 
their  offltieaiid  ask.)  Usually,  you  will 
be  required  to  give  your  home  ad- 
dress and  rnnie,  ^\  investigators  can 
contact  yon  for  more  inrormation  if 
neces.^ary.  ThiT  hiformation  will  be 
kept  Confidential,  and  no  one  will 
know  that  you  made  ihe  report.  An 
invesiij^aiion  of  the  family  situatic  i 
will  be  made.  Any  person  can  r<fport 
child  abuse  or  nc^Icci  ijncl  some 
states  have  made  it  illeynl  not  to  re- 
port when  an  iticideni  suspetited. 
{Vvizo  1974,  p.  3). 

Certainly  each  school  or  child  care 
center  should  ascertain  the  local  pro- 
cedures and  give  the  inft>rniatloii  for 
reporting  to  every  staff  nitnuber. 
Wbrksliops,  such  ns-the  on<^tk 
in  this  nrticlcvmay  be  scfietlnled  to  in- 
crease  stuff  sen.Mtivity  to  and  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  cliild  abuse,  KnowK 
edge  about  child  nbtise  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  child's  and"  parent's 
distress  will  receive  intelligent  atten- 
tion- 

The  school  also  ought  to  inquire 
about  agencies  in  tlie  community  that 
work   with   abusive   or  neglecting 


families,  Some  agencies  are:  The 
American  Humane  Association,  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Cliildren,  Children's  Protective  Ser- 
vices, Children*s  Aid  Societies,  agencies 
specializing  in  family  coimseling,  other 
social  work  a  [id  mental  health  agen^ 
cies,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  or 
other  public  healtli  officials.  In  many 
states,  parents  with  abusive  tendencies 
have  formed  Parents*  Anonymous 
^lULip:;  \vhii:h  no+^rntp  <\r\  pr::-.^;^;^^ 
sunilar  to  Alcoholics  Anonymons 
groups.  Parents  intent  on  overcoming 
the  problein  of  cldM  /ou.e  ^^In  coit 
tinned  emotional  stippori  "by  their 
group  meetings. 

Perhaps  Judge  James  J.  Delany 
(1968)  eNpresses  our  common  concern 
best  when  he  asserts  that 

chiM  abuse  js  predictable  and  pre^ 
ventable!  Causes  of  cliild  abuse  can 
be  detected  and  treated.  Abused 
children  can  be  protected.  The 
abusive  purcm  can  be  changed;  the 
£ibusing  and  nef;lt:cting  familv 
strengthened;  the  child  imd  his  fam-^ 
ily  reunited,  Ue  have  only  to  care 
enough  10  act  (p.  207). 
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VI.    CHIU)  riALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.  18) 


Stephen  E.Forrer 

Battered  Children  and  Counselor  Responsibility 


In  the  United  States  at  least  700  chil* 
dren  die  yearly  from  mistreatment  and 
abuse  by  parents  or  guardians:  thoih 
sands  more  arc  permanently  injured^ 
either  physically  or  mentally.  There 
were  apptxjximately  60,000  reported 
cases  of  child  abuse  last  year,  with 
estimates  ot  unrecorded  incidents 
running  into  the  millions.  The  Anter* 
ica  n  Aradem  y  of  Pediatrics  ( 1 972) 
predicts  an  incidence  Tate  of  250 
suspected  cases  of  child  ahuse  per 
million  population  in  urhan  areas.  Ne^ 
York  City  reponed  approximately  2.700 
suspected  aEittse  cases  in  1970*  an  in- 
cidetice  rate  of  300  per  million 
population. 

For  the  school  counselor,  the  im- 
plications of  child  abuse  are  very  real. 
Although  the  probability  of  death  or 
serious  physical  injury  appears  to  de- 
crease as  the  child  increases  in  agc» 
there  remains  a  serious  potential  for 
psycho  logical' abuse  of  adolescents*  Of 
e<|ual  importance,  the  counselor  often 
must  deal  with  behavior  and  adjust- 
ment problems  resulting  from  an  early 
history  of  abuse.  The  counselor's  special 
training  and  ahilities  may  be  called  to 
action  in  three  general  areas — coun* 
seling  and  working  with  parents,  couh^ 
seling  and  workrng  wich  the  ahiised^ 
and  participating  in  the'commiinity 
mental  health  response. 


HELPING  THE  ABUSEIt 

In  dealing  \<\ih  the  abusing  parent* 
counselors  should  conceptualize  the 
common  antecedents  of  child  battering. 
It  lias  been  suggested  {HeUer  &  Kempe 
1972)  thai  for  abuse  to  occor  the 
parent  must  be  predtsposed^  often  as 
the  result  of  liis  or  her  own  personal 
history,  to  the  use  of  violent  child- 
rearing  techniques  and  mechanisms. 
Evidence  indicates  that  many  child 
beaters  have  themselves  suffered  batter- 
ing as  a  child  and  rely  on  tliese  abusive 
interactions  in  dealing  with  their  owit 
children.  The  parent  knom  no  alter- 
native to  violence  or  degradation. 

.Second*  the  abused  child  is  often 
perceived  by  the  parent  as  "different." 
This  may  be  the  child  that  fails  to 
respond  as  expected  or  the  one  that  is 
in  fact  spedalj  refl«^ting  retardation* 
a  learning  disability,  or  a  physical 
handicap.  The  parental  perception  of 
this  special  child  often  elicits  a  response 
that  is  iti  itself  different  Crom  normal 
reactions  to  children.  .Additionally*  the 
perception  of  the  different  child  allows 
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the  parem  lo  psychologically  ileiach 
normal  values  and  mores  from  ihe 
chilflt  thus  permiulng  parental  be- 
havior ihai  fs  noi  socially  acceptable 
(Heifer  &  Kempe  19710. 

Thirdj  and  mosi  unprediciable,  h 
ihe  temporal  mgredieni  of  crisU*  An 
externally  caused  emotional  crisj5>  as  a 
flai  lire  or  headache^  provides  Ihe 
necessary  element  of  siress*  The  resuli 
is  a  parental  reaciton  ihai  Is  automaiic. 
emoUonal,  and  for  ihe  predisposed 
pareni,  violent. 

A  re<:enily  successful  meihod  of  help- 
ing ihe  baiiering  pareni  has  been  the 
formation  of  lay  or  pro fesstot tally  led 
therapy  groups  such  as  Parents  or 
Families  Anonymous*  One  imporuint 
function  of  these  groups  is  providing 
help  during  crisis  siiuaik»iis  by  allowing 
a  system  of  immediate  access.  A  tele- 
phone call  to  a  group  member  or 
therapist  can  often  cake  the  parent  over 
the  crisis.  Rehabilitative  groups  may 
also  help  the  parent  involve  a  spouse 
in  problem  solving,  learning  to  relate 
to  children,  and  hot  being  afraid  to  ask 
for  help.  Developing  realistic  expecta^ 
tions  of  small  children  and  finding 
practical  ways  to  find  relief  from  their 
demands  can  be  eflecttve  in  reducing, 
the  potential  for  abuse.  The  goal  of 
such  parent  re-education  Is  the  replace- 
ment of  abusive  behaviors  with  those 
that  are  effective  a^  well  a^  socially 
acceptable. 

THE  ABUSED 

One  of  the  most  important  concerns 
of  the  counselor  is  the  psychological 
well-being  of  the  abused  child.  Typi- 
cally., the  younger  the  child  the  l>etcer 
the  chance  of  recovery  from  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  abuse*  Often  small 
children  quickly^  rebound  following  a 
family  crisis  and  show  continued  Jove 


and  affection  for  abusing,  parents.  If 
removed  from  the  homcj  the  child  is 
often  eager  to  return. 

The  lasting  effect  of  battering  can 
take  two  forms:  oiganic  .damage  and 
behavioral  manifestations.  Paralysis 
and  retardation  are  common  results  of 
severe  beating,  although  more  subtle 
damage  to  the  central  nervous  system 
may  appear  as  perceptual  or  learning 
difficulties  and  developmental  delays. 

Although  physical  damage  is  common, 
the  counselor  is  more  likely  to  deal 
with  somewhat  predictable  problem 
behavior.  Developmen tally »  the  abused 
child  leatns  complex  and  elaborate 
coping  mechanisms  which  are  gener- 
alized to  extralamily  relationships.  TJie 
typical  behavioral  themes  found  in  the 
abused  child  are  violence  and  with— 
drawal.  Various  forms  of  delinquency, 
passive  resistance>  and  escape  result 
from  the  violent  parent<child  relation- 
ship. 

Another  frequent  manifestation  c:m 
be  described  as  negative  self-concept 
arid  self-destructive  behavior.  Battered 
children  often  respoiid  in  a  hopeless, 
depressed  fashion;  "I  can't  do  anything 
right"  or  "I'm  no  good:  why  go  on." 
Severe  aversive  self-stimulation  in  the 
form  oi  drug  use,  suicide  threats  or 
nonviolent  gestures*  and  thrilV  seeking 
can  often  be  attributed  torearly  abuse.. 

The  task  of  the  counselor  m  helping 
the  abused  child  can  be  varied.  Cen^ 
erally  it  is  helpful  to  view  the  counsel- 
ing strategy  as  the  re-learn  in  g  oi 
behavioral  mechanisms  used  to  deal 
with  people  and  society^  The  abused 
child's  behavior  differs  from  that  of 
the  unabnsed  for  very  important  rea* 
sons.  The  sect ali?at ion  process  and 
social  modeling  generally  drawn  from 
parental  inteni^iiorf  '  is  deviant  since 
aggression-and-vtolence  are  the  theme. 

The  use  of  grdiip  counseling  can  be 
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a  very  powerful  ft^ntmt'rit  nmU  tu 
working  wttli  ;it>iisc'd  diililreii.  The 
groups  provkle  .lu  opportunity  for  the 
chiki  to  hehavc,  internet,  rt-ceive  fcwl- 
buck,  and  ob.servc  more  :icccpta1>lc 
ititeraction  ino<1els,  Placing  one  or  two 
abused  chiUlreii  in  groups  with  others 
caik  effectively  f-acilitute  the  re'lorniiig 
process. 

The  oilier  a<lolesceiit,  houever,  poses 
»  slightly  <lifferent  prohtem,  Thest- 
clients  can  iisnnlly  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  explore  their 
feelings  ami  emotions  concerning  ear* 
Uer  ahu^.  In  a  &mAll  gM)ii|>  of  previ- 
ously ahusecl  adolescents  the  coiniKClor 
must  be  prepared  to  help  them  deal 
with  intense  feelings  of  rejection  and 
loneliness  kiscd  on  tile,  assumption 
that  their  parents  do  not  love  them.  In 
the  majority  of  casesi  this  probably 
a  false  assumption.  Many  chikI  beaters 
.value  tiieir  chHdren  but  simply  do  not 
know  how  to^  interact;  nor  do  tbcy 
have  realistic  expectations  of  yotmg 
children,  Tlic  counselor  should  otiempt 
to  explore  positive  home  experiences 


and  carefidly  nvoid  rejection  of  tin- 
parent.  The  goal  of  coiii^eling  is  to 
help  die  abiKetl  deid  with  the  reli»biir 
tation  of  till*  family     a  uint. 

THE  COUNSELOR  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

I'he  uniqueness  nf  the  child  abuse 
problem  necessitates  a  comnurnily  based 
appro;ic1i,  Siiue  siho^il  lounsclnrs  are 
often  oti  the  front  lines  of  case  identic 
fication  and  ther,ipy,  it  is  iiifuniln'nt 
upon  tbeni  alvo  to  participate  in  itu' 
comuiunity  respunv:, 

I'he  local  child  abn^ke  council  has 
been  ,1  successful  model  uikCd  by  many 
cointinuuties.  Iileallv,  h  int  fudrs  a 
mu!tidiscipTin;try  ^cprc^eTU;^t^on  of  t\)V 
professk>ns  of  medicine,,  law.  idu<arion, 
and  mental  health-  rfie  (ounrfVj^  role 
generally  involves  use  idcnrifK ation 
and  reporting,  management,  and  the 
coordinailon  of,  its  resources  to  help 
child  and  lamity.  Oficn  a  council  will 
go  beyond  the  adnVn)i>trati\ e  fnjirtion 
and  establish'  ongoing  d)erapy  pro^ 
grams,  foster'  homes,  »nd  educational 
programs. 

Figure  I  grapliicully  rcpreikents  die 
-function  a.nd  community  rebtfonship 
of  the  child  abuse  council  Upon  re^ 
fmal  the  couuLfl  esaluate<(  each  ra^c 
with  specific  consideration  of  medical 
implications  and  legal  optiojTS  involvcil. 
The  case  is  then  centially  regL^tcrcd.  a 
useful'procettnrk'  iu  the  idenrificatton 
of  chronic  cases^  If  a  determination  is 
made  that  the  home  is  not  saf(,  tht^ 
chikt  is  rcmoM-d  to  a  foMer  home 
sititation.  If  the  child  is  not  in  daiiger, 
the  retomnu'ndeil  therapy  and  rehabib 
itation  program  woidd  begin  s^'ith  the 
child  remaining  In  the  home-  The  goal 
of  the  council'^  intenention  ts  the  re^ 
habTliration  of  the  family  unft  throtigh 
the  coordination  of  helping  unices. 
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Figure  1 
Child  Abuse  Council  Concepr 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Coutiaelors  tlo  not  see  u  chitcl  nlin^ic 
ca^le  everyday*  When  such  cnscs  tlo 
appear^  however^  tite  vesponse  must  l>f* 
pmfcs.sionnl,  cjukk*  effective.  Clono> 
selors  shoiihl  prcpnie  an  ontlmc  of 
procedures  to  he  followed  when,  an 
ahu.se  case  is  identiRctl  or  suspected. 
Telephone  nninhcnt  of  referral  sources^ 
legally  rc(|nired  reporting;  proceilnre!^, ^ 
ami  mcilkal  resources  should  \>t 
quickly  av^ilahle  and  currents  The 
chiUL  ahiLse  ca^  demandii  a  coinmntiity 
reitpotuse  in  which  the  school  coutkselor 
plays  an  ioi[>oriatU  role, 

Coutiselors  should  cnji^a^  in  m'U* 
ediicaiton  nnd  then  proviile  inli^rma^ 
tion  to  the  emire  sihool  .staff  concern- 
liij^  the  child  ahn>e  .syndrome.  Nct^^  and 
sucrt<ii^fu!  trcatinent  putgniti.^  \liouUl 
be  evahiated  and  explored,  ffelfer  an<] 
Keoipe  (1968,  1972)  and  the  Amencan 
Mumane  Associatioit  (KO*  Box  1266, 
Denver*  Colorado  fiOL'Ol)  arc  excellent^ 
resources, 

MedlcaXmanlfestailons  and  legal  con*^ 
slderations  .shonlcl  be  reviewed  snice  all 
50  Slates  now  have  child  abuse  report- 
ing  lawSt^fn  most  states  reporting  is 
mandatory^  re<]nfriiig  proCesiilonals  or 
others  to  report  cases  to  the  appropriate 
oRielal  agencies,  Faihire  to  repon  can 
result  in  legal  action.  However*  all 
state.s  grant  fmmuniiy  from  civil  . and 
crlm^nal^liability  to  pcrsoits  making 
"ce'pbrts  of  abuse  cases  ui  good  faith. 
Local  siate  law\  however  do  differ  re- 
gardrijg  .specific  a^es*  eoniliiioTis*  and 
pFofe,ssro[ial  ^'lonps  who  miisi  leceive 
reports,  CToiin,selors  should  deierniiiic 
the  .sp«ific  hiw  cciveritif,'  iheir  siau;  ny 
contaciiti^  the  oflice  of  their  local 
'*UtorMey  geiteraL 

Coiitijyelors  .should  he  enconraged  to 
herOTMc  invtilvt^d  or  ei>Mnc'  thr  Achofil's 
partin'paiioTi  in  an  esi  ah  limbed \chHd 

*   JANUARV  T975       ^  ' 


abuse  couticlh  If  one  does  not  exl^t,  the 
school,  speciReaUy  tlu'  pupil  persontiel 
office*  should  see  that  on  appropriate 
community  response  h  formulated. 

Finally^  i)n  active^  preventive  mental 
health  model  .should  be  pursued.  It 
important  for  counselor^  to  become 
active  in  the  edncatioii  process  to  ii^ 
cinde  currictilum  revision  and  courM' 
developnietit.  Nfatiy  ftttnre  child  abuse 
jirobU-ms  mav  l>e  avoided  tlnoU{;h 
traliitug  and  education.  Specifically, 
children  sliOuld  learn  useful  child* 
learjnjL;  technique!^  and  medunism^  to 
use  when  dealing  wiih  small  children. 
The  jole  of  tbe  finnily  and  family 
planntnif  should  alv>  be  ^turlinl.  Atb 
ditiotuilly^  chitttren  nuKt  ]e;irn  how  to 
dc^l  with  friivtratioM  ;ind  Identify 
coping  and  ai1ju>t)}ier>i  media uLsniv 
that  will  .w:  uselnl  in  l:ut^r  Wiv.  I'avent^  . 
traiultig  clinics  could  he  coiKsirlered  for 
adoIesceotA  and  parents  who  me  in- 
ade^nate  in  child  rearing.  1k*liavior 
modification  training  programs  snch 
Parent  Effectiveness  Training  provide 
useful  models  to  foljow.  Counselors 
may  be  central  ni  providing  training 
or  hutiatliig  .sucb  pni^ums. 

The  batiered  child  syndrome  is  n 
real  and  complex  commutiity  problem. 
School  counselors  can  make  slgnifieam 
differences  In  tbe  outcome  of  sucb  cases 
and  then  help  prevent  child  abus<.'  iti 
the  future, 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT}    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI.  19) 

Preventing  Child  Abuse 
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Los  Aniirh^s.  Citlifttrttift 


rt  hiis  been  said  that  ;i  society  "succeeds  or  falls 
in  (iircct  prnportion  to  the  way  it  enhances  or  im- 
pedes the  develupnicnt  nf  its  children*'  (Noshpitz, 
1974,  p.  96).  As  is  evidenced  by  the  1974  enact- 
ment of  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  {Pub,  No.  93-247)  and  similar 
legjslatian  in  various  states,  our  society  is  currently 
attending  to  the  problem  of  child  abuse.  This 
attention  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  look  closely  at 
the  way  we  enhance  or  impede  the  development  of 
our  children. 

When  a  pniblem  like  child  abuse  captures  the 
attention  i>f  a  soclciyt  the  manner  in  which  the 
stjciety  analyze?  the  problem  reveals  a  great  deal 
iilioiit  its  overall  commilment  to  the  development 
(jf  children.  Society*s  analytic  approach  defines 
the  problem.  Uy  identifying  those  actions  and 
attitudes  directed  toward  children  that  the  society 
,a>nsiders  to  be  abusive,  the  society  reflects  its 
values  about  children.  From  these  definitions  and 
values  emerge  the  types  of  legal  and  social  inter- 
ventions that  the  society  is  willing  to  take  in.  order 
to  eradicate  the  problem  of  child  abuse. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  is  concerned  with 
two  major  and  general  appnaches  to  analyzing  the 
problem:  (a)  the  comprehensive  approach,  which 
defines  child  abuse  as  being  collective,  institutional, 
and  individual  in  nature:,  and  {b)  the  narrow  ap- 
proach, which  considers  only  individual  abuse,  A 
.short  section  follows  on  the  prevention  implications 
of  these  approaches.  An  extended  discussion  of 
the  individual  physical  abtis^  of  children  then  oc- 
curs, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  theoretical  fprmulaiions  of  the  causes  of 
individual  physical  abuse  and  programs  that  have 
the  potential  for  preventing  physical  abuse.  Finally, 

This  article  was  i>rij:ina!iy  j>ri?DY>lL'tl  al  Ihc  mcciinC  oi 
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the  sncceissful  reinforcement  of  the.se  programs  js 
disciis.sed  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  raising  public 
con.'tcion.sness  about  all  forms,  of  individual  as  well 
a.s  institutional  and  collective  abuse. 

Values  and  Afialytic  Approaches 

The  comprehensive  approach  attempts  to  make  its 
values  about  children  as  explicit  as  possible  and 
defines  child  abuse  in  a  broad  sense  (Gil,  1973), 
This  approach  stresses  that  children  have  rights 
comparable  to  other  members  of  our  society.  It 
statc*^  that,  , 

Kwty  ihild,  (icspUc  hU  imlividual  diffcrt'ncL'5  ami  unique- 
nc^Si  h  Lo  he  cfOtsictcrcd  nf  ei\n^]  infringe  wnrlh  ami  hi'ncu 
:ihnuid  lie  entitled  to  cQua)  Jiodith  ccotinmic  i^i^'d  and  po- 
litical ri^rhis.  so  thai  lie  m.ty  fuDv  realize  Ins  inlicri'ni  po- 
knli.1l  and  5hart?  equnlty  in  life,  lilierty  and  the  piirsutl 
nf  haptiincss.   (Gih  1<)7.^.  p.  7) 

[n  addition^  the  comprehensive  approach  takes 
a  strnng  position  of  value  by  asserting  that  chil- 
dren also  have  rights  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
developmental  needs.  It  asserts  that  it  is  a  child's 
right  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  his  psycho- 
logical and  physical  needs  fulfilled. 

On  the  basis  of  these  values  regarding  the  rights 
of  children;  the  comprehensive  approach  considers 
the  violations  of  children's  rights  as  constituting 
child  abuse.   It  defines  child  abuse  a.^  follows: 

AoV  act  of  comntis.^inn  or  omissiim  by  individuals  insiilU' 
tions.  or  societ.v  as  a  x^ltnk'.  and  any  conditions  rcsultin}? 
from  5uch  acii  of  inaction*  whkh  deprive  children  of  equal 
tiKbts  an3  Iibettie5  and/i>r  interfere  with  their  optimal  de- 
velopment.  (Gih  t9Ts.  p.  7) 

Embedded  in  this  definition  are  three  types  of 
child  abuse:  (a)  collective^  (h)  institutional,  and 
(c)  individtial. 

Colkctive  abuse  refers  To  those  attitude.^  held 
collectively  by  (^ur  society  that  impede  the  psycho- 
logical and  physical  development  of  children.  Ex- 
amples include  th<*  racial  and  social  class  di^rim^ 
inatory  attitudes  <^f  our  stjciety  that  are  rellected 
in  our  continued  tidrratinn  nf  tht^  substandard 
child-rtaring  envtrontiicnts  tliat  exist  in  mijst  ra- 
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ctally  S(;i;rei;iited  aiul  economically  impoverLshed 
neighborhoods  in  the  United  Slates  (Birch  &  Gus- 
snw,  1970;  Chess  &  ThonUs,  1970;  Delitsch,  Ktilz, 
&  Jensen,  1968;  Ham,  1969;  Hurley,  1969;  Jones, 
1972).  Seven  million  children  in  the  United  Slates 
are  bein^  rabed  in  ihe  aliuslve  child  rearing'  con^ 
(liliiiniS  of  poverty  (U.S-  Hlircau  of  the  Census, 
1972).  Collectivt:  iihu^t:  also  includes  llii>se  ^uliilt 
.supremacy  attitudes  about  Miu  stattLs  nf  children 
that  contribute  to  the^denial  iif  certain  Ir^al  rights 
tp  67  million  children  and  ymiths  under  the  a|;e  nf 
18  (Paulsen,  1974).  These  adult  suprrmacy  atti- 
tudes also^  contribute  to  the  toleratior\  and  wide- 
spread use  of  physic^il  force  an  a  means  of  discipline 
ing  and  cnnlroDing  children  (Gil,  1970).  When 
directed  toward  aflults,  these  means  are  illefral  and 
considered  personally  demeanin;;^ 

Institulioml  abuse  refers  to  abusive  and  dam- 
aging acts  perpetrated  against  children  by  such 
institutions  as  schools,  Head  Start  agencies,  jiivenne 
courts  and  detention  centers,  child  welfare  homes 
and  agencies,  correctional  facilities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions with  responsibilitie^s  for  children.  Some 
specific  examples  include  pnticic^  and  practices  that 
ptomot:  the  use  of  physical  Urct  with  children 
(Baadura,  1^7i)  antl  pitliCie^j  aruLpriictices  that 
promote  cydeit  of  piiyclioUj^ically  dana^*in^  separa- 
tions for  tho.se  children  who  are  fated  not  to  be 
born  into  even  minimally  st.ible  family  environ- 
ments (Goldstein;  Freud,  &  Solnit,  197.1;  Yarrow, 
1964).  , 

Individual  refers  to  the  physical  and  emo- 

tional abuse  and  !neglect  of  children  that  results 
from  acts  of  commissfon  or  omission  on  the  Part 
of  parents  aad  other  inciividual  caretakers.  Some 
specific  and  extreme  examples  include  the  nonacci- 
dental  infliction  on  children  of  such  injuries  as*  the 
fracturing  of  limbs  and  skulls,  the  sexual  molesta- 
tion of  children,  and  the  emaciation  of  children 
(HeJfer  &  Kenipe,  1968/1^74;  teavitt,  1974). 
Individual  abuse  occurs  with  children  of  all  ages^ 
within  all  ethnic  and  geographic  js;roi]pSr  and  at  all 
socioeconomic  levels.  It  is  estimated  lliat  from  nne 
to  four  million  American  childr^'n  are  abused  in 
these  ways  by  their  individual  caretakers  (Gil, 
1970;  Light,  1973). 

Through  its  broad  perspective  on  society*s  atti- 
tudejt,  actiotu/- anfi  inartii>ris/ the  auiiprehea^iive 
approach  indicts  all  uf  us  intentinnat  or  unin- 
tentional contribtitdrs  to  the  abuse  of  our  children. 
This  approath  represenU  a  sweeping  accusition  nf 
nur  neglifjence  in  protecting  the  rights,  health,  and 
development  of  all  children. 


Tlie  iridii  inu^ntu  <>f  (Ids  runiprehensivt!  apprdacli 
are  extrerntdy  diffjcull  for  our  society  lo  deal  with 
bccauiie  we  generally,  consider  ourstjlvw  to  be  a 
child- centered  society  (Hodhani,  197J),  It  is  prob-' 
ably  this  lyiie  nf  psycholuglcally  threatening  cbal- 
teniae  tn  a.  fundamentnl  myth  about  our  snriety  ihnt 
contributes  m  our  biniig  niure  favornhty  disposed 
tuwjird  a  Urirruwer  at»pvoach  lo  the  problem  of  child 
abuse. 

The  nauow  appru^irh  tlues  not  attempt  to  make 
explicit  Its  values  about  rliildren.  'J'Jds  approach 
(lefint^s  clilfd  abuse  in  a  restricted  sense  because  it 
does  not  include  colled ivc  nr  iiustituitonal  abuse  in 
its  defmitl^jji.  It  limits  itK  flefinitinn  only  to  indi- 
vidual abu-*;e  on  the  part  of  jvtrents  ^^jul  other  indi- 
vidual caretakers  (Heifer  k  Kempc,  196^1^7^  J 
Leaviu,  19V4), 

It  is  tlic  narrow  'Approach  lo  the  i^roblem  of 
child  abuse  that  is  reflected  in  the  federal  Child 
Abuse  P[evention  and  Trcatjnent  Act,  in  most 
state  rliild  abuse  arts,  and  in  the  chi  Id -abuse- re- 
porting; slJituirs  (Lif/hl,  19V.'i;  Paulsen,  1967).  This 
is  so  because  the  Siatulcs,  federal  act,  and  niosl 
slate  nets  fail  to  explirilly  enunciate  values  con- 
cerning children  and  fail  Irv  rxplkitly  recotrni^*!  jbe, 
eNistenCe  of  rolliTtive  aud  instilutional  abuse. 

Prevention  uj  Child  Abu^e 

With  regard  lc»  preventing,  child  abur^e,,  the  com- 
prehensive and  the  narrow  approaches  raise  mark- 
edly different  issues. 

From  the  perjipecuve  of  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, the  implications  Jor  the  prevention  of  child 
abuse  are  n,s  sweeping  as  the  previhiL';ly  mentioned 
accusations.  To  prevent  child  abuse  in  its  three 
foriTiK  would  require  major  changes  in  how  we  think 
about  children;  changes  in  attitudes  toward  chil- 
dren and  iu  attitudes  th;il  affect  the  development 
of  children.  _Ti  would  require  major  modification.^ 
in  lu»w  we  behave  low^vtl  chiidrru  and  myjur  Niiijc- 
tiiral  and^procedural  changes  in  all  the  institutions 
that  iiffcct^Jhe  develt^pnicnl  fif  children  (Gil,  1970, 
pp.  13.^' I'fJ^).  .  , 

From  the  perspective  of  the  narrow  approach, 
the  prevention  of  child  idiuse  (i.e.,  the  prevention 
of  the  individiml  abu.'^e  of  (:hildren)  ^^ives  the  ap- 
praranre -<^f  \\t'\ivj.  ninn'  ji*;itl:K'  ohtaitutble.  Anrl 
becau.;e  it  \:\  this  ;tpfjK);tch  th^it  is  reilcrted  in  how 
our  §^i>ciety  is  currenily  dealin*;  with  the  problem 
of  child  abuse,  I  f(»cuf.  here  on  some  issues  anrl 
pro^^rammaiie-  su<ii;e.^tions  abtiut  preventing  indi- 
vidual abu?=.f:.   Thi;,  distussfiou  centers  on  only  one 
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farm  uf  iiulivicliial  iil>iist\  phystcal  abtWt  because 
it  iii  iWifi  fortu  tlial  lias  recciml  ihe  xnosi  attention 
u>  (late. 

In  fmni.^iii^  t^n  ihf  j>rt'\Tritian  of  iri(livi<liJal  f}hc^L'' 
L'al  aljiist\  I  am  rHvinj^  on  tho  ]>rm*JUutivo  Ct>n- 
rrf>li  fnmi  ilu'  [mljltL*  hoitltli  Mi],  In. this  conicxi, 
[irioKiry  |*rt'\rrjlinn  rt^fm  lo  tlie  [iri'vciilitm .  of 
[>liysical  al)UM»  lu'fmv  iL  ticcurs.  It  refers  to  a 
beftjro-ttu'-faci  (»r  juriticirlencc  -  intervention.  \i 
is  (lesi^innl  to*  furoslall  tlie  physical  abusin^^  of 
chililreii,  or,  conversely,  it  seeks  lo  promote  Ihe 
cariti^^  of  children.  Primary  preventative  intcrven- 
imns  arc  diretrfcf]  tuward  parents  and  other  indr- 
virlnal  caretakers  and  low'ard  the  environmenlal 
condition.'^  in  which  child  caring  takes  ])lace. 

Seccmdary  j>reveniiou  \a  an  after-the-fact  or  pn5t^ 
incidence  intervention.  It.^  aini^iii  to*  shorten  ihe 
duration,  imj>iicti  and  ne;;ative  aftereffects  of  physi- 
cal Jiljose  by  placing;  hcuvy  emphasis  on  early 
identification  and  |Uoinpl  treaimenl  of  abuse.  Sec- 
ojulary  prevenlative  interventiuns  arc  directed 
t^>wartl  ihe  alntsed  child,  the  ahosing  cnretaker^  nnci 
Jhe  eovirojiineiual  conditinn.*^  irj  which  the  abn.^e 
took  plare. 

Primary  ptvvernion  j>n>;;nini.'i  ^ind  .services  will 
have  lo  (:omi>ete  wiih  secondary  prevention  pro- 
;zrams  and  services  for  the  available  federal  and 
local  child  abuse  monies.  will  be  jwwerful 

competition  because  of  the  pressing  immediate  need 
for  secondjiry  prevention  services.  Each  individual 
ca.^e  of  physical  child  abuse  requires  a  wide  ran;;e 
of  prompt  treatment,  rehabilitation,  legal,  educa- 
tional, and/or  social  services.  The  abused  child 
always  requires  extensive  medical  and/or  psycho- 
logical services.  The  child  often  needs  placement 
service^  for  temporary  or  permanent  removal  from 
the  home.  All  of^the.^e  services'^ore  neetled  not 
only  to  help  the  child  survive  childhoorl  but  also 
to  helj>  prevent  him  from  becoming  an  abuser  of 
hi.*i  chi^lren.  The  (iiirenls  also  require  some  form 
of  immediate  Ireaiment^  rehabiliialion,  or  reeduca- 
tion to  forestall  the  contioiie<l  abuse  of  their  chil- 
dren. U  the  alni?e  occurs  within  a  poor  or  un- 
employed family,  a  w^hole  range  of  additional  .s<)cinl 
and  vocational  ^:erviccs  is  often  necessary.  IVr- 
sonnel  in  the  service  deli  very  ^'systems  are  often 
untrainedj  undertraineci,  or  unsupported  in  dealing 
with  these  emotionally  demanding  cases  of  mdi- 
vidual  physical -abuse.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
more  training  and  support  of  personnel  who  deal 
with  these-cascs.  Thus,  it  ^^v^eems  likely  that  the 
pressing  need  for  secondary  iVrevention  services  and 
related  activities  will  be  such  that  very  little  child 


abuse  money  will  go  toward  the  creation  of  ]>ri- 
mary  prevention  programs  an<l  services. 

If  this  is  so.  we  \vill  probabb'  have  to  look  at 
alreatly  e.vislinf;  programs  ami  .services  and  support 
thosi'  element.'^  of  the  existing  |>rugranis-and  services 
that  hiive  [>rimary  abuse  prevention'  potential.  We 
will  have  to  have  some  ideas  about  which  program- 
matic element.*^  have  [ni mary  abuse  prevention  j>o- 
tential.  Some  i<leas  in  this  regard  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  current  formulations  about  the  fiictor.s 
that  cause  or  contribute  to  the  cause  of  individual 
physical  abu.^e.  These  causal  formulations  are 
based  mainly  on  clinical  ob.^crvations  and/or  on 
currently  .sjinrse  research  data, 


Causal  Formiihiiions 

Most  current  formulations  about  the  causes  of 
physical  abuse  differ  in  ternii^  of  the,  emphasis 
placed  on  psychodyoamic  as  contrasted  to  socio- 
cidlural  factors.  ^  This  differential  emphasis  seems 
to  lu'  as  much  a  iKodiict  of  the  disciplines  of  the 
fornuilators  as  it  is  a  product  of  the--wide  variety 
Mjf  factors  that  aj>|)ear  tt>  be  of  causal  importance 
in  differejit  cases  of  physical  abu.^e. 

Kormulators  frtmi  di.^cij)lines  that  have  tradi- 
tionally focusctl  on  internal  factors  as  the  major 
cau.^e  of  deviant  behavior  (medical/psychiatric  and 
clinical  psychology  disciplines)  have  emphasized' 
personality  defects  in  the  caretakers  (Adelson, 
1961;  .Allen,  Ten  Bensel,  &  Raile,  1969;  Elmer, 
1967:  Fontana,  1972;  Heifer  &  Pollack,  J967; 
Holter  ^  Friedman.  1968:  Kempe,  196S;  Kempc 
h  Heifer,  J972;  Kempe,  Silverman,  Steele,  Droege* 
muellcr,  &  Silver,  1962;  Paulson  &  Blake,  J967.; 
Silver,  Dublin,  h  LoLirie,,  1069a,  1969b;  Spinetta 
itf  Ri^ler,  J972:  Steele  &  Pollack-,  196S).  These^ 
formulntiirs  have  presented  evidence  To  indicate 
lhat  many  jihysieidly  abusing  caretakeia  have  a 
general  defect  in  ch:iracter  that  allows  for  "aggres- 
sive in>pnlses  lo  be  exj>re.ssed  tfK>  freely.  During 
limes  {>f  acldilicuial  siress  and-tension,  the  impulses 
eN]>ress  themselves  on  ihe  helpless  child''  (Spinettjt 
h  Rigler,  1972,  |i.  .;01  )\  ^ 

A  typical  [>*;ycJ)otlyn:imic  description  of  physi- 
cally abusing  jiarejits  th;it  ejnerges  from  these 
formulaiors  is  as  fidlows: 


tlicro  15  a  chilrihnod  histury  of,  physical  t<r  emotional  :^ri('p I rci 
tjr  ;tl)use  m  the  p.iT<*nts  nwri  life.  Stemming  fra(n>^tMs  arc 
feelings  c>f  low  s*lf-w'tirrh,  hiffh  (and  often  fruMrattd)  <Jc- . 
pendemy  nti'ds.  ami  Imv  ftclin];*;  of  affiliation.  There  U 
(iflen  iin  wrwi'ali^lJCalJy  hiyih  demand  for  ptrformatice  from 
children,  and  infanU  may  be  re^rardcd  as  an  important 
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uiiil  unnMlIitic  Miura*  of  low  iind  renssur*iMa*  ;iboul  |ier< 
aomjI  inl4*((ui]c>\  ThuA»  n  ir>^inj;  Infnnt  or  (Haula-tllLmi  ch\U\ 
U  apt  tti  be  *ci'H  as  lejwlinjt,  evnkinj;  ann*;r  and  punUb- 
mcnt  from  the  part^nt,  (Kent,  Note  i) 

On  the  basis  of  this  type  of  psychodynamic 
formulation,  it  has  been  pfopqied  that  It  should  be 
possible  to  develop  psychological  profiles  that  dif-* 
ferentiate  abusers  from  nonabtisers.  For  example, 
if  abusers  differ  markedly  from  nonabusers  on  such 
characteristics  as  demand  for  performance  from 
children  or  aggressive  impulse  control,  it  should  be 
possible  to  construct  assessment  instruments  that 
differentiate  caretakers  along  these  dimensions.  It 
such  instruments  were  to  be  developed  and  ad* 
minbtercd  to  all  caretakers,  it  cnuld  be  passible  to 
predict  the  abuse  potential  nf  cnretakcrs  and  thea. 
to  intervene  preventively  where  there  arc  lii^ih- 
abuse-potential  catetakers  before  physical  abusr 
occurs. 

This  type  o[  primary  prevention  stralegy  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  narrow  appronch  to  child 
abuse.  Its  in\plementation  would  raise  complex 
moral  and  legal  issues;  particularly  with  regard  to 
intervention  in  instances  of  true-positive  and  false- 
positive  cases.  Its  implementauurt  woM  probably 
also  have  the  dubious  side  effect  of  deflecting  at- 
tention and  public  responsibility  from  fartor<i  other 
thah'psychodynamic  ones  that  contribute  to  physi- 
cal abuse. 

Formulators  of  the  causes  of  physical  ahiis^i  who 
represent. disciplioes  that  have  traditimiatly  focused 
on  external  factoids,  as  the  major  cause  of  deviant 
behavior  have  emphasized  the  caitsal  ot  contribu- 
tory role  of  social,  cultural,  and  economic  environ^ 
mental  factors.  This  formulation  places  particular 
emphasis  on  the  environmental  stres^ses  that  im- 
pinge upon  caretakers  and  that  arc  associated  with 
a  large  number  of  physical'iibui^e  incidents.  Fioan- 
cial  and  emotional  family  stresses  that  are  related 
to  unemployment,  large  families,  and  social  isola- 
tion have  beeo  shown  receotly  to  be  connected  to 
most  instances  of  physical  abuse  (Light,  1973). 
This  finding  and  others  indicating  that  the  reported 
incidence  of  physical  abuse  is  higher  within  low 
socioeconomic  communities  (Gil^  !970,  1973;  Kent, 
1972)  lead  sociocuUural  formulators  to  emphasize 
environmental  stress  as  a  major  causal  factor  and 
to  contend  that  the  actual  incidence  of  abuse  is 
higher  in  .poverty  communities  because  of  the 
greater  degree  of  stress  in  daily  living  that  exists 
in  these  communities. 

.  FOr  the  psychodynamic  formulators,  findings  re- 
garding these  types  of  environmental  influences  are 


interprtUrd  to  indicate  that  ^'socioecontitujc  factors 
sumetiinrn  place  added  i{\rc&&  on  the  l;af;ic  weak- 
ness in  pers(jnality  slructure,  but  thesu  factors  are 
not  of  themselves  sufftcieiU  or  nec(:ss;try  causes  of 
abuse*'  {Spinetta  &  Ri^lcr,  1972|  p.  307). 

It  would  seem  that  arguments  regarding  Ihc 
relative  [irinmcy  of  socinctiltural  or  psyrhodynahiic 
factors  are  of  limited  ulility.  As  Gil  (1970)  has 
pointed  out,  the  pJiysiral  abuse  of  children  is  not 
a  uniform  phenomenon  with  one  isrt  of  causal 
factors,  hut  a  niuUidirnensional  phenomenon.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  of  uttiforh)  symptoms  btit  of  di^- 
verse  caiLVition.  Ma^y  peJi>etrator<i  do  possess  the 
psychopalholojjical  character  stnicturo*>  itidtcated 
by  psycliodynannc  formiibtors,  while  others  do 
..noj.  i\!:niy  perpctralinns  scrm  undeniably  to  he 
a  lesuh  of  overwlielminj!  environmrnlal  stresses, 
while  others  are  only  parliafly  influenced  by  (lirse 
external  stresses. 

In  addition  to  charatier  detect  and  environmen- 
tal strt^Sf.  factors,  ixyeial  olher  factors:  have  been 
shown  to  contribute  to  causing  physica*  abuse  (sec 
Gill,  1970).  These  faclofs  include  deviant  or  atypi- 
cal precipitating  behaviors  on  the  part  of  the 
abL^ed  rliild,  (nvirojii.ictUal  chance  /actoTi  that 
may  transform  an  othrrwise  ordinary  disciplinary 
encniintrr  into  a  iru^,k  rvent,  distuthnd  iiXratamily 
rebitionfhips  Involving  conflicts  belwccn  .spouses 
and/nr  rejection  of  individual  children,  and  com- 
binations among  these  sets  of  factors. 

However,  the  factr>r  ihnt  influences  all  instances 
of  physical  3bu,ie,  ;nut  upon,  which  all  other  con- 
tributory factors  arc  rai  per  imposed,  appears  In. be 
a  general,  rulturally  determined  permissive  attitude 
toward  ttre  use  of  physical  force  in  care  taker-child 
interactions.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Gil  (1970)  on  the  basis  ol  the  results  of  a  series 
of  nationwide  studies  oi>  physical  child  abuse  that 
was  supported  by  the  U.Sh  Children's  Bureau, 

Oil  contends  that  the  apjiroval  of  a  certain  mea*^ 
sure  of  physical  forct^  ^if,  a  legitimate  and  appropri- 
ate educational  and  socraliiiing  technirjuc  is  endemic 
to  American  culture.  fWl  also  observer*  that  there 
are.Jj|feience<i  between  virions  segments  of  Ameri- 
^^caii!^cicty  coticerniug  (.he  (j»?vntity  and  quality  of 
physical  force  that  is  approved  of  and  actually 
practiced.  For  example,  families  of  low  socia- 
ccononvic  and  educari^mal  statiLs  tend  tt)  nise^coT^ 
porat  pumVhment  to  a  far  greater  extdnt  than  do 
middle-class  families,   Jn7additlon/hc  notes: 

AI<io,  different  ethnic  groupsn  bcc^u.^c  of  diffCrriKCs  in  thi^Jr-^ 
to  hoU  (Uffrr^nt  vi^w**        m'^n^  to  Kivc  c^^oWeti  dif^ftrl^nt  _ 
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Gil  further  tjUor^'cs  that  the 

vxccssivu  um;  of  physical  fntcc  a^;:lin5l  childri^n  is  cunsidcrett 
abusivv  and  is  usually  rcjccn*d  in  American  tmditinn, 
r»raciicc  and  law.  [However,  thuri'  urL*1  nn  clear  cut  criteria 
concerning  the  sp(^ciflc  Point  bi'yond  whicli  the  <1uantlty 
and  quality  of  physical  Tnrcc  u^ted  agalnsil  children  is  tn  be 
considcrwi  cxce^sivr^   (pp*  IJ^^l^-^S) 

Thus,  there  exists  a  f^oiieral  ctilttJral  toleration 
of  a  nieastirc  of  physie^tl  force  In  American  child 
rearing*  There  are  qualitative  and  quantitative 
(lifTt'rcnces  anionp;  various  stibctdtural  and  social 
class  groups. in  the  a|>proval  and  practice  of  this 
measure.  There  are  no  clear-cut  criteria  concerning 
the  point  beyond  which  the  measure  becomes  e>xes- 
sive.  And  it  is  this  situation  out  of  which  the  other 
contributing  factors  realize  their  destructive  ends. 

This  discussion  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  physical  abuse  of  children  was  stimulated  by 
primary  abuse  prevention  concerns.  Specifically, 
the  purpose  for  exploring  these  factors  and  related 
issues  was  to  arrive  at  sojne  ideas  about  which  al- 
ready existing  programs  and  services  might  be 
bolsteretl  to  assist  in  the  primary  prevention  of 
physical  child  abuse.  The  programs  and  services 
to  be  reinforced  would  be  those  that  cHrectly  or 
imiirectly  address  themselves  to  the  contributory 
factors. 


Programs  with  Prevention  Potential 

The  Education  for  Parenthood  program  (Kruger, 
1973;  Marland,  1973;  Rosoff,  1973),.which  began 
in  1972  as  a  joint  venture  of  the  US.  Office  nf 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
strives,  to  help  teenage  boys  and  girls  prepare  for 
eiTective  parenthood  through  high-school-based  edu- 
cational experiences  about  child  development  and,  ^ 
the  role  of  parents^  and  by  participatory-observa- 
tion experiences  with  young  children  in  day  care, 
nursery  school,  and  kindergarten  settings.  This 
program  has  primary  abuse  prevention  potential 
for  several  reasons.  Its  exposure  of  teenagers  to 
the  stagv^  and  processes  of  human  de\*elopment, 
both  through  claisrooni  and  field  experiences,  may 
influence  the  e.spec:a£ions  of  these  future  parents 
regarding  children's  emotional  and  cognitive  capa- 
bilities  at  various  stages  of  development.  The  ex- 
posure to  child  care  workers  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  needs  or  children,  who  are  capable  of  appro-  , 
pri ate  channeling  of  aggression,  and  who  are  suc- 
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ctssfiil  with  rliildrni  willunit  having  U»  use  [ihysical 
fortv  rrealt'.^  t^Nrelleiil  o[>si'rvatioiinl  learning  op- 
ptuiuiiitii's  for  tliiso  finisjieetiye  parent s.  It  is  jios^ 
sible  that  corupli>1hMi  Lif  tlit'sr  cxperinices  will  lead 
tilt'  tutiire  parents  to  be 

sniiillivt^  tn  thu  LYutral  ImportancL'  nf  p:]ront^  in  llu'  clilUr^ 
lifu.  tn  individual  difT^'n'ncrt;  anions  cbit^lrcn  :ind  to  tliu 
brriad  raiiKt*' of  nutrirUmal  hu'dk:il  and  pfiych(>l(>^^^eal  con- 
diiiOMJt  iliat  uiiifil  br  satij^iicd  U>t  a  child  Ui  dm'lnp  tn  hU 
fiill  juitcnit[d.  Tlioy  \nll  know*  Ibal  Iht'ic  ar<*  placoa  tii 
turn  fnr  pmnnid  hHp,,  ,ibai  thVri*  ':m*  t'bniL*it.  and  other 
Iiical  rL\souri'i\s  for  j>ruiat:il  and  ini;int  ean**  and  that  thcr* 
ari*  rtj;t*ni*ics  .  .  .  ihat  offrr  liclpful  pnt>lkatbna,  (Cohtn, 

It  is  also  possible  that  they  willi^hayp  leartied  to 
look  for  such  guidance  during  early"^ pregnancy  or 
even  before.  "Atul,  perhaps  most  ituptutant;  ado- 
lescents who  have  benefited  from  an  Education^for 
Parenthood  course  svlll  be  n\carc  of  the  value  and 
methods  of  family  phnining*'  (Cohen,  1973,  p.  29). 

The  abuse  prevention  potent^^al  of  the  Education 
for  Parenthood  progr;ini  ccnilf!  be  increX';ed  by 
mnking  the  prtigram  available  in  all  high  schools 
and  by  prtividiiig  additional  support  and  consulta- 
tion to  the  teacher.-  and  child  aire  workeri;  in  the 
program.  Such  support  ;ind  consoliatlon  would 
seem  necessary  to  help  iho  teachers  and  chil<l  care 
workers  deal  more  effectively  with  the  personal  con- 
cerns and  feelings  of  the  teenagers  as  they  go 
through  the  program.  The  support  and  consulta- 
tion could  be  provided  by  appropriately  trained 
personnel  within  the  educational  setting  or  from 
consultants  from  such  agencies  as  community  men- 
tal health  (Tenters*  This  addrtional  support  and 
consultation  Could  alsc)  be  used  to  raise  the  level 
of  consciousness  of  the  teachers  and  child,  care 
workers  regarding  ihc  pnihlem  of  physical  child 
abuse. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development's  Home  Start 
program  also  has  ahose  j>revention  potential  {see 
O^Keefe,  1973).  ITiis  program,  which  is  currently 
heing  develoi>ed  and  evaluated  in  16  cjttesj  .sends 
specially  trained  vi>itr>rs  ioio  the  hdnios  fjf  econoiui- 
cally  disadvantagefl  families  who  hav<!  ihrcf:-  lr»  iWr- 
year-old  children.  'rht%sfr  hi^tnt^  visitf>rs  <lc)rvi^r  r>r.^' 
initiate  a  wide  rangr  rd'  services  such  as  helpiog  \ht: 
families  identify  health  prohlems  of  ihcir  chilrlrf.'n 
and  referring.familif>s  to  ajiproprtate  services;- hulj>- 
ing  famrlies.iissess  Hnd  meet  iheir  notriljonal  need.s; 
helping^parenls  ifiouUfy  thtfir  pcrson^il  and  rela- 
tional needs  and  helping  them  seek  out  appropriate 
community  services  such  as  employment  counseling, 
diagnostic  fc^^Jfing,  job  training,  drug  couodcling, 
^od    psychotherapy:    helping   enhance  parents' 


knowledi^e  and  undersianfling  of  early  childhood 
development;  and  helping  parcn.ts  learn  hnw  to 
reinforce  their  children 'li  positive  behaviors. 

Because  of  the  range  of  helping  services  that 
these  home  visitors  can  deliver  or  initiate^  it  is 
likely  that  the  visitors  will  develop  a  good  deal 
nf  credibility  and  legitimacy  with  the  familieii* 
Frnm  this  position  of  legitimate  Aiithnrily,  these 
home  visitors  certainly  coutd  bin:omc  important 
partneri^  with  the  familitrs  in  preventing  physical 
child  abuse. 

The  abuse  prevtmiinn  potential  nf  the  Home 
Start  program  could  be  btilstcred  by  providing 
home  visitors  with  educatinn  and  training  in  the 
issues  and  factors  related  to  physical  child  abuse 
so  that  they  would  become  more  conscious  of  and 
attentive  to  those  aspects  of  their  work  which  are 
addressed  directly  to  ihese  issues^  and  factors. 
These  home  visitors  could  also  vjsit  homes  with 
children  under  the  age  of  three.  Visitors  could 
draw  on  the  procedures  o[  the  infant-stimulation- 
thfough-parent-education  progranii  for  some  addi- 
tional infant-oriented  services  (C6rdon>  1969; 
Howard,  197,5).  By  extending  the  use  of  these 
visitors  into  the  homes  of  infants,  the  Hnme  Start 
program  wnutd  ma^xiniize  its  potential  for  the  pre- 
vention of  one  of  the  more  hideous  types  of  indi- 
vidual abuse,  the  battering  o[  infants. 

The  Home  Start  program  grew  out  of  the  na- 
tionwide Head  Start  Project.  Head  Start  began 
in  the  1960s-  It  consists  nf  one-year  programs  that 
provide  health, ..ifutrttional,'  educational,  .social^  and 
psVchoIogical  servicts  Jo  economically  disadvan- 
taged preschoolers  (Zigler,  1973).  Head  Start 
programs  are  now  under  the  direction^of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development,  They  are  based  In  local 
centers  rather  than  in  the  home.  Because  these 
programs  are  located  in  poverty  communities,  they 
deal  with  the  populations  that  experience  the  great- 
est amount  of  environmental  stresses  and  in  which 
there  exists  the  highest  reported  incidence  of  physi- 
cal child  abuse.  The  existence  of  Head  Start  pro- 
grams has  already  been  sho^^Ti  to  have  primary 
abuse  prevention  potential  because  the  programs 
serve  as  catalysts  for  communities  to  improve  their 
educational^  health,  and  social  services  to  the  poor 
«j;ZiPtler,  1973).  To  Ihe  extent  that  they  actually 
involve  pitrents  in  meaningful  ways  and  model 
nonphysical  force  methods  of  interacting  with  chil- 
dren, these  progranns  have  many  other  physical 
abu^e  prevention  capab1litie.s.  These  potential 
capabilities  can  be  encourajt^ed  by  providing  the. 


staffs  of  Head  Start  [iroitrams  wilh  relevant  cduca- 
lion  and  training,  Such  t'duc;iiion  and  training 
could  enutiinte  from  the  children^  m  vices;  of  Icjtal 
community  mental  health  centers  as  well  as  from 
other  local  educattoual  and  training  agencies,  The 
aVowed  partnership  fnr  children  bcUvccn  the  fed- 
eral aypiicy  that  spcuKsors  Head  Slarl  and  the 
federal  agency  that  supports  the  couinumity  ment-tl 
heallh  (niters  (IIjc  National  luSlitule  of  Mental 
Health)  tould  he  actualized  in  reinforce  Head 
Start's abiiAC  prevenliun  ]>ntcntial,  ■ 

The  children'-'^  st:rvices  nf  the  mmniuliiiy  mental 
heallh  renters  could  deliver  mental  health  cducaltnn 
services  lo  patent  grnupR  in  churches  and  schnnls 
regarding;  the  issuci  and  facinrs  tliat  ennlribiile  In 
physical  abuse,  i^s  inentioJied  previously^  i\\cy 
could  wurk  more  clo^L^ly' With  prn.ipcctive  parents, 
new  parents,  and  key  social  agenu  whn  arc  in  con- 
tact or  influence  pro.sj^ective  and  current  parents. 

The  public  school  syslem'ji  adull.  cducatlon^P^'n- 
grams  could  offer  parent-training  cnurses  that  slress 
alternatives  to  the  iisc  of  jphysical  foree  with  chtl- 
dren.  There  are  several  of  these  types  nf  parent- 
training  mursea  thai  liavc  been  ;;uccefsfol  in  teadi- 
ing  parents  nonpunilive  approaches  with  children* 
Two  of^UiPie  courses  arc  the  bchaviorally  oriented 
child  .management  C(»iirse3  (Becker,  K71;  and 
the  parent-eft ectiveness-training  courses  (Cordon, 
197I)<  These  cour^;<^^  have  an  additional  abu^ 
prevention  potential.  They  oflcn  rcsiuh  in  Ihe 
parcnis  developing  close  relationships  among  them- 
sdvc-s,  'y\ity  n»cet  ouUside  nf.  the  training  sessions 
and  turn  tn  each  other  for  help  during  times  ol 
marital  and  financial  stress.  This  natural  parent 
groirjiing  with  its  sotiaHsolation-dimiJiishing  fea- 
tnreR  obviously  has  untapped  prevention  potential. 

The  prn^rams  described  above  arc  l)y  no  meanii 
the  only  r,\iiting  ones  that  could  be  hoktered  he- 
cansc^  of  iheir  potentiaMo  prevent  physical  ab\.se. 
Thete  are  other  profjiani^;  at  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels  that  address  themselves  to  the  con- 
.  trtbuLory  factors  and  whose  reinforcing  should  help 
prevent  physical  abuse. 

Assessing  ike  Impact  of  Physical  Abuse 
Prevention  Programs 

One  direct  mean.s  or  evrduating  whether  the  l>fjl=iter* 
ing  of  these  types  of  programs  would  be  effective 
in  preventing  physical  abuse  would  be  to  analyze 
the  incidence  data  on  pliysieal  abuse*  H  the  inci- 
dence of  phy^icil  abiistr  decrfM^ied  after  the  pro- 
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^rammatic  rL^in  for  cements  ^  iheri  there  would  ht^ 
t*vi(lence  that  .sii^^ests  t'ffcctivtjness. 

Huwever,  tht?re  are  many  difliciilties  in  usin^ 
inciflcncc  daia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tlie  re- 
ported incidence  of  all  types  of  individual  abuse  I5 
.si?vt?rely  under rupresen tat i\'e  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence (T-^ightr  1973),  Thi,s  is  rliie  to  (a)  variable 
reiiortitifi  rcquirrments  in  i^ach  st^ite,  (b)  a  ^jen- 
tTally  low  !evd,  i^f  inilUic  and  j>rort\<sii>iiaI  con- 
sfiiHisuess  aliaiU  the  lua^d  report,  and  (c)  :i  luck 
iif  kiVKvliil^o  ami/or  LOtUidiJice  in  how  reporting 
nui  be  nf  beuet'it  lo  the  abased  ebifd  and  his  or  her 
fanufv,  Tlurs,  in  cnjidut^titif:  a  pre-  and  j^ostinci- 
dtiicc  analysis  *jf  whethrr  abuse  prt*\'ention  ^pni- 
^^rams  are  effective,  Ihe  evaiuators  would  have 
qualify  all  staiuments  as  a  result  of  severe  under- 
reporting. Th<^y  would  also  have  to  consider  the 
possibility  iku  increases  in  the  reported  incidence 
may  be  indicative  of  program  effectiveness,  because 
an  increase  may  reflect  heightened  awareness  of 
the  problem  and  greater  knowledge  and  confidence 
in  the  institutions  that  are  responsible  for  managing 
child  abuse  cases. 

Another  means  of  asses.'^ing  imfiact  is  to  look  for 
indirect  and  long-lerni  effects.  As  has  been  sug- 
gested, if  the  above  and  oiher  similar  programs 
were  encouraged  to  siiccificall^^  address  themselves 
lo  the  j>revenlion  of  [ihysical  abuse,  it  is  likely 
that  fuiblic  ennscioiisness  would  be  raiseil  markedly. 
It  is  liho  likely  that  such  an  incrt*asi*  in  public 
awareness  would  lead  to  mure  di^sciLssions  nf  the 
other  lypeii  t>f  individual  alnise,  such  as  sexual 
abuse,  severe  neglect,  antl  emotional  abuse. 

Overall  consciousness  raiJiing  in  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual abuse  should  lead  to  the  further  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  institutional  and  collective  abuse. 
When  we  as  a  society  reach  this  level  of  awareness, 
wc  may  move  away  from  the  narrow  approach  to 
child  abuse  and  approach  this  problem  from  a  com- 
prehensive perspective.  When  we  do  this,  we  will 
have  10  niake  a  national  commitment  to  invest 
large  ^nms  of  money  for  the  prevention  of  the  three 
funns  of'child  abuse  or,  put  more  positively,  for  the 
improvement  of  child  .caring.  However,  the  overall 
improvement  of  child  caring  not  only  requires  a 
commitment  to  invest  monies  but  aUo  a  commit- 
ment of  spirit.  Only  a  conmdtment  of  spirit  will 
support  the  alloc^itiori  of  tht*  necessary  riionies  to 
im|irove  child  caring.  Only  i\  comriduneut  of  spirit 
can  reverse  what  lias:bern  trrnicfl  our  ^'cultural 
rf^calcitnince-toward  a,ssumijig  piil>lfr  rL\sponsibilily 
fnr  cbililren's  nt-efls*'  iRiKllian*.  l*>7.),  p,  492), 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREAIMENT:    HELP  AND  HDI^(VI.20) 

undcrstandins 

comes  first  ^^^^"^^^^^ 
in  heipins   i^^h^m^mm 


the  ABUSED  parent 

Reprinted  from  Children  a   r^i   i^^v-v        i    i  ■ 

U(Septe.b„-Octob„  1967)  file     ABUSED  chlU 


SIDNEY  WASSERMAN 

• Willful  iiitcMit  ill  pumits  to  iiijuix^  tUeir  own 
cliililrcn  is  an  "unthinkiihle  tliou^lil"  for 
most  of  us,  pjveii  physicians  pt'mms  who 
stMJhi  to  bo  ill  a  poisitioa  U}  jii<l;j:t:  wluitlicr  violciioc 
hns  been  done  to  a<*hil<l,  jii'e  nftcii  innvilliug  to  accept 
tho  ''lejility  of  willful  cliihl  iibiiso"  iiOi!oi<ling  io  a 
1-61:6111  survey  lunong  physioiaiif;  in  the  AViishingt**u 
metropolitan  area  condneteil  by  ii  i^njup  nf  psychi- 
atrists,^ A  fifth  of  tho  nearly  200  physicians  qnes- 
tioncd  sjiid  tliey  raruly  or  nc\*er  considcreil  the  ^-bat- 
tciXKl  child  syndrome*'  when  .seeing  an  injured  child, 
and  a  fourth  's;iid  thoy  would  not  rcpoit  a  riuspectci.1 
case  even  if  protected  by  law  agniiist  legal  action  by 
the  parents.  Apparently^  tJiey  cljd  not  believe  the 
eviden€(*  would  ^tand  up  in  court. 

To  accept  as  fact  that  some  j)at^nts  int*Hitionally 
injure  their  clilldreti  is  difhcult  and  upsettiujj.  Thus, 
we  all  tend,  like  the  pliysieians  studied,  to  ^live  the 
parent  "thej)enefit  of  the  doubt,"  There  may  be  many 
re:\5ons  for  our  relii('tauu\  hut  one  is  <^ci1ainly  this — 
wlien  we  jutvpt.  willful  infeni  ;is  a  fact,  W(*  must 
fjUAi  our  anpu*  at  sii*'h  paiTUl.s  our  d<vsii"e  to  prti* 
te**t  Mi(^  child,  4*ven  if  wc  lianii  {]u\  paiiMiL  Jtnt  wc 
c;imiot  cflVdiv**ly  inl^rvenc  1o  protect  tni  abused 
child  niul  prevent  ubust*.  froni  riH:nrrih^  unless  wc, 
umlei-staiid  what  it  is  Mice-  to  be  a  ''biutcrin^j;  [jurent,'* 
One  of  the  dan<^tM-s  of  usinj^  th(\  labid  '^buttering 
parent/^  is  tlie  possibility  of  ineivasiiif;  bi^is  and 
prejudice  against  tht>  parent,  I-al>eling^a  particular 
pei*son  as  a  *'batteri>i^  parent  '  can  relciis*^  us  from 
the  responsibility  of  making  our.  response  to  and 
attitiitle  toward  his  actions  sensitive  to  his  needs.  The 


temptation  is  j^reat  io  think  of  him  as  being  far 
I'emovetl  from  Ui*»,*<o  of  ns  who  do  not  batter  our 
ohihhx^n.  In  so  thinking,  we  keep  intact  our  ihmj^e  of 
ourselves  as  rigliteou,s,  ^ 

How  easy  it  is  to  deny  that  withiti  all  of  us  lies  a 
potential  for  violeiice  and  that  any  of  us  could  be 
unreachable!  Wliat  is  nune:  repugnant  to  our 
rational,  "mature"  minds  than  the  thought  of  com- 
uiittiiL^  inipidsive,  violent  iicts  against  a  helpless 
child?  AVe  t«ll  ourselves  that  the  primitive,  niite]n- 
pered  instincts  responsible  for  such  acts  could  not 
entptih  us.  But  stripped  of  our  dcfeiises  against  such 
instincts  and  placed  in  a  social  and  psychological 
climate  conducive  to  violent  behavior,  any  of  uscoukl 
do  the  "nnthijikable,  *  This  thought  should  humble 
us;  perhaps  we  arc  Jiot  battering  parents  only 
because  conditions  do  not  lead  us  to  commit  *'nn- 
natnrar'  acts. 

No  class  monopoly 

Writers  on  ,s(>c'i;tl  plitmomenou,  lawyers,  s*^cial 
s^^ientist^*^,  iitnl  othi^rs  iu(ert>ste<l  in  smrial  problems 
hav4xlou<^  iwo^niy,t'd  that  tht*  phenomenon  of  parf|jita 
])hysii'ally  abnsiuri:.  tht^ir  i*hihlmi  has  been  with  us 
since  the  beprinuin^  of  mankind.  Oidy  since  World 
War  II,  however,  h;is  much  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unexplained,  ?;hoekiug,  and  traumatic  injuries 
to  chiJdren,^Since  then,  too,  much  lias  been  said  and 
written  about  the  lei^jil  confusion  surrounding  the 
use  of  authority  and  sanctions  in  instances  of  ap- 
patent  alni?io  of  cliildti^nby  tii^jij-  parents. 
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Jlistoi'tcally,  ttio  helping;  pr<>r^J5wbn)j  havn  viiiw^nj 
phj3i(3ivi  abus^  of  children  by  their  paretita  i\3  the 
result  of  poverty,  lito  in  the  slums,  ignoriuiue,  and 
tho  hiirdships  pro^Uictid.by  immigration,  war,  ludus- 
triiilizatioii,  fuul  urbanization.  No  one  can  deny  tluit 
these  conditions  can  be  a  cause  oEctiild  ubiise-  Never- 
tUelestjj  \v©  are  linvUng  that  the  phenomenon  can  be 
found  auyTyhnre  in  society-  Once  we  i-egtirded  vlo- 
lemre'^a^jiunst  a  child  as  cliav;n;tjerist.ie  t>f  piii'cuts  in 
ihi\  lower  fioci (economic  cl:i5s«a-  Now  we- are  finding 
tliat  siicli  behavior  is  not  c;*vchisiv©  with  any  particu' 
lar  Social  ch^^  but  tliat  **bettt>ir"  fauuliets  can  mo^'c 
(^iisily  coiu^t^al  the  problem  than  i>fK>i'  onea.  In  other 
worik,  a  ?^*i:li>l(>^^iL*fil  cxpliination  by  itself  is  inade- 
quivtti  and  simpliidc^ 

Through  Finnetime;*  frnstratinf  and  hitter  experi- 
ence, the  profesjsions,  and  particularly  tliat  of  social 
■svork,  have  come  to  see  that  prosecuting  the  battering 
parent  solves  the.problems  of  neither  the  child  nor 
the  parent.  Helping  the  abusert  child  leads  us  inevi* 
tably  to  the  neecl  to  help  the  battering  parent  and 
family.  As  pointed  out  by  Delsordo,'  Boardman,^ 
Nurse,*  and  others  in  studies  of  child  abuse,  prac- 
tically all  cases  ot  abuse  involve  longstanding:,  severe 
^interpersonal  conflict  either  between  tha  parents 
themselves  or  between  one  parent  and  another  mem* 

Because  we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  subject 
involving  many  social^  psychological,  medical,  and 
Iv^^al  ctententi^r^^^  must  Tiarrow  our  scope  and  take 
fir^t  thingji  firsL  Nothing  precedes  itnderstanding 
who  the  battering  parent  is  and  what  he  is.  Studies 
'  point  out  that  battering  parents  and  families,  regutll- 
less  of  chu^vT,  h:ive  certain  psychological  and  Focial 
clui ntcteriJiticS  in  common;  for  example,  we  are 
lojirning  more,  all  the  time  about  the  severe  damage 
to  pc^nsonality  these  people  pnfF**r,  Few  are  psychotic, 
hut  all  have  marked  inability  to  Sf^t  up  a  genuine 
relationship  with  another  luunan  being*  Absorhetl 
by  their  own  hurt  feetingSi  they  cannot  sympathize 
wi(h  the  feelings  of  others!  Tlni  nonp^\vchotic  biUter- 
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iiig  parent  i^utiloin  i^how^i  ntniorHe  for  huving  luirt  his 
chiUl,  but  hti  r^an  be  vory  jiuiijU  conctimed  aljuut  the 
hariM  a  i>ei'SOt\  iii  authority  might  inflict  on  his  own  . 
peraoiu  'Wlicu  facing  a  per^f^n  in  authority,  hft  cries 
out:  **What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me?'* 

"Donefo" 

Obviously,  svmietliing  went  haywire  or  was  not 
touched  ill  the  humanizatiou  pri>i;es>'^  whei\  T^uch  per- 
sons were  growing  up,  Appai*ently,  they  n^ver  had 
the  kind  of  rdations  with  other  j>eijj)le  that  ,o(Tcnj 
incentives  for  delaying  pleasure  or  gratiriCallnii  or 
the  feeling  that  it  is  woiihwhile  to  yield  an  iinmefli- 
ato,  antisocial  i>lci\sun*  for  theJove  and  acceptance 
o[  another.  They  have  bivu  ^\lone  to"  l»t;i  rfoiiially 
and  psychologically.  A  batferiiig  adult  goes  about 
his  dally  life  with  the  gnawing,  imEulSUed  feeling 
of  having  been  unloved  or  not  having  been  loved 
as  Thuch  as  he  should  have  been  ;t5  a  ca::d>  Hi^  lifw. 
is  focused  on  his  own  neetls,  and  he  cunr-oc  tolerate 
any  frustration  to  the  gratification  of  thc-?e  needs*  ^ 
'What-else  can  heyfeeUbnt  Ids  own  hurt,  his  own 
himger  for  love?  He  is  anesthetized  tigiiLr.rt-  feeling'^' 
compassion  for  others. 

This  kindof  person,  according  to  Kginer  and  Kuuf- 
ina>i,-"  iz  \xv,:}^y?y^  that  h(\  his     horif^*^  :>i»rnu*  of 
"imbedded  depi'ession"  because  he  was  e^nottoiudly 
or  psychplogjcally  abandoned  by  his  parent  xs  a  child, 
an  act  he  interpreted  as  rejection  of  hlm^tilf.  Unable 
to  understand  such  a  di^tre^islng  emotional  event  and 
not  psychologically  efcrong  enough  to  bear  it,  as  a 
child  he  burieil  the  feelim;  of  rejection  deep  within 
himiielE  and  with  it  the  ftccom'panying  d5pres^^io^>,  _ 
I.^ecaitse  his  use  of  lungmige  wits  not  ileveJoped,  he 
expressed  his  feelings  by  the  only  means  he  hiul — his 
behavior.  Explosive,  violent  behavior  be*::une  his 
means  of  conununirating  with  those  arouiul  him^ 
NVhen  he  was  violent,  he  was  unable  to  feel  hi?  hurt, 
his  sense  oE'worthlessne^s,  ids  depression,  denied  a^ 
consistent,  supportive  relationship  with  an  adult,  he 
.  set  up  a  life  pattern  of  oggression.and  violence — and 
U  now  inflicting  on  othei^  what  was  indict^-t  on  him* 
For  him  the  world  is  hostile  and  diingerot:?;  tt  is  a 
phce  where  one  attacks  or  is  attacked; 

Stndies  also  sug^^ejit  that  the  battering  par'^nt  feols 
his  parents  were  punishing  him  wlien  th^^y  rejected 
hitn  and  that.lie  is  longing  for  a  nioHien  K-:  ^v:tnts  to 
be  loved,  yet  doesever^-thing  to  prevent  anorht^r  from 
loving  him- 'Instead,  he  is  caught  in  a  crcii>  of  vio- 
lence ailfl  rejection.  When  speaking  of  hi.;;  phy3k:iil 
attack's  dn  his  child,  the  haltering  pan^nr  ;trougiy 
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(IcfmulK  hk  rl^lit  to  lid  uh  lie  Imj^vlto  uimblo 
to  foel  lovo  for  nncl  protcctivencds  toward  his  clilld* 
He  can  bo  oxtrenioly  compulsive  in  liis  behavior  nnd 
make  unreasonable  demands  on  his  ehild.  Cleanli- 
ness^  for  ijistatiee,  may  be  an  obsession  vv^ith  some*  I 
have  licard  of  a  child  being  mercilessly  beaten  for 
putting  chicken  bones  on  a  clean  tablecloth  and  of  an 
18-month-old  baby  being  settted  with  his  buttocks  un- 
covered on  a  hotplate  whenever  he  soiled  himself* 
Such  people  arc  way  over  their  heads  when  they 
become  parents.  How  ciiu  they  give  ii  child  what 
they  have  never  had  titenisclves — security,  safety, 
uiid  [ove?  r 

The  hostility  sponse 

Tills  ilescriptiou  is  supported  by  a  growing  amount 
<»f  evidciici;  that  whcu  u  htiUering  parerit  becomes 
violent,  he  apparently  is  releasing  his  nige  on  a  par- 
ticular child,  selected  to  net  us  the  "hostility  sponge'* 
for  that  rage.  The  parent  views  the  child  as  a  com- 
petitor, as  someone  taking  and  getting  wliat  belongs 
to  him.  Tile  child  is  an  unconscious  symbol  of  some- 
one or  something  tliat  once  caused  him  pain — a  com- 
petitive brotlicr  or  sister,  ti  distrusted  parent,  his 
rejected  self*  Sometimes  the  parent  is  reliving  a  child- 
hood experience  that  left  him  trttumut  ized.  Some  of 
these  pai-cnts  talk  about  beiug  rejected  by  their  own 
parentis  in  favor  of  abrother  or  sister* 

In  nuiuv  in.sdUKfs  the  abused  rhild  has  been  con- 
ceived out  of  wedlock*  The  parent  is  now  punishing 
him  for  being  the.  cause  of  an  unwanted  marriage, 
Sometimes  a  stepfather /i^  the  offender.  He  beats 
tJie  child  for  reminding  him  of  his  wife's  "badness," 
Or  the  mother  may  beat  the  child  because  he  reminds 
her  of  licr  Vbudness'*  or  of  that  *'bad"  man,  lus  father, 
M^litrdcserted  her  when  she  was  pregnant*  By  beating 
ont  tlie  "badness'^  in  the  child,  the  parent  beats  out 
his  Own  badness  or  that  of  another  person  who  has  in- 
jured him.  In  other  words,.tIie  parent  is  reacting  to 
Ills  own  inner  feelings,  not  to  the  behavior  of  the 
child.  The  child  is  the  provoker  by  being  vrliathe  is — 
an  infant  or  a  child  demanding  attention.  It  is  this 
demand  tliat  provokes  the  parent. 

The  nse  of  the  child  as  a  hostility  sponge  may  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  ment^il  balance  of  the  par- 
ent, and,  thus,  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  that  mental 
iKilancc-  Removing  the^Iiild  from  the  home  without 
a  well  thought-out  plan  to  help  the  parpiit  and  the 
family  may  only  invite  the  parent  to  sljift  his  rage 
to  another  child*  We  can  easily  get  caught  \\p  in 
svmptom -shifting  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of 


tlie  ))robleni— the  parL^nt's  need  tohe  protected  from 
hinisitlf. 

To  really  help  such  a  parent,  we  must  break  the 
chains  he  has  inherited  To  do  tluit,  ^ve  must  clearly 
understand  that  intervention  should  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  panmt^s  behavior  and  that  the  injuries  he 
indicts  on  the  child,  inji^iries  tliat  bring  the  attention 
of  the  conunuuity  to  joiti-thcm,  are  his  way  of  say- 
ing— "Stop  met'* The  act  of  rushing  a  child  to  a  hos- 
pital Or  of  beating  him  in  front  of  ucighboi's  or 
strangers  carries  a  message  to  tlie  community — 
'^Please  save  me  from  gohig  out  of  control  Stop  riie 
from  going  out  of  my  mind.  Keep  me  from — killing  !'* 

We  are  gnidually  realizing  that  in  such  cases  wo 
ai'e  defiling  not  only  with  n  seriously  disturbed  pcr- 
j^on  hni  ul«o  with  a  disturbed  family.  Once  the  exist- 
ence of  abuse  ii;;  nsceiiaincd  and  the  degree  of  innul- 
nent  <Iaugcr  detcnnincd,  the  parent  and  tlie  family 
nuirit  be  dealt  with  whether  or  not  tlic  child  is  i^- 
inovcd  fi'om  die  lionie*  Even  in  cases  wlierc  law 
enforcement  luiis  been  clloctive  and  community  sew- 
ices  have  been'wcll  coordinated,  problems  in  helping 
tlie  battering  parent  and  the  family  remain. 

According  to  Zaiba,*  battering  pai^cnts tend  to  deny 
their  actions,  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  battering 
parent  protects  the  other,  or  the  eiiiUlrcn  ;u'e  too 
young  to  e,\plain  to  ont^^iders  what  has  occurred  in 
the  home*-The  parents  also  tend  to  deny  the  existence 
of  personal  or  family  pi-oblems  and  to  provoke 
judges,  lawyers,  and  social  workers  by  jnaking  im- 
possible ilcma.nds  on  tJiem:  or  they  mge  at  eveiyone 
in  authority  rtiid,  sometimes,  physically  attack  thein^ 

Firmness  above  all 

In  rejicl;;.;;ir  out  to  the  battering  paixint,  we  nm>;t 
keep  in  n  !i,  ^th  important  key  to  his  behavior — Iiis 
fear  of  a  - r  rclationsliip*  Because  he  sulfeved  re- 
jection in  \y  life,  lie  wards  of!  Imman  rclatiou- 
ship^:  '  He  lS  cmotionaJly  divorced  Iiiniself  from 
the  significant  peo)ile  in  his  life.  He  feols  siifer  ^vith 
and  i-esponda;  mort>  neadily  to  a  relationship  that 
clearly  oilers  authority — finn  but  not  punitive.  In 
other  wortls,  the  battering  .parent  can  often  be 
reached  by  setting  finn  limits  ami  controU  on  Iiis 
bcihavior-  Whatever  hcjnnK^say,  he  needs  liimcon- 
trol — and  wants  it.  In  th^eai^ly  sUige.^^  of  trying  lo  ' 
reach  the  battering  pa'i^it  liiid  family,  t4ie  t^ocial 
caseworker  or  other  helper  must  make  realiis'tic  judg- 
ments and  decisions  for  and  with  the  parents  and 
family  to  gradually  help  them  develop  a  sense  of 
reality^ 
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ouly,  t^liifthi^  th*>  [Tiiiviit-  from  i>w  wt^rluu*  to  tin- 
oilier  nnty  stirs  up  his  lia^ic,  ili^^^fT-HvuUnl  l>eli\*f  tint 
tr>      rIoM!  to  inuil  iior  innitini  iit^ini^  is  (o  o\|^fJS**  f>nc*s 
tfj  hurt  tuul  iibaiuluniutjriU  IJji^|>  within,  tuv  sivs 
hhnst^lf  us  tln^  ki.Si*  of  Ut^jilli  in  pt*rsori:it  ivlattfuis. 
wanhs  \o  gi^^  (*lost'  tiH  tiiiolher  porsini^  but  ho  thinks 
thiih  if  U\K  dot^s  thu  |>f^i*siui  will  Ittitrn  to  lUsliia*  hint 
^n\l  will  hn^iik  o(F  tlm  n*laLtonslii|>,  For  n  lon^^,  in- 
th^tinitt^  prnf>>l»  tht^  hulpin^f  peivoii  rnuvt  sianU  hy  aiul 
snppoit  tht^  pitivnt  by  ;i**ltin£^  limitrf  ami  by  proviil^ 
iTi^:  fit^rvii^es  thnju^rli  cunununjty  jvsoun^*^  Ik*  must, 
nor  try  to  itt^t  too  chjse  to  ur^xpec^t  surh  a  person  ti> 
unloiul  hi..<  innenuosL  leelin*^,  espyinally  tVi*limjs  ht' 
is  hardly  awai\i  of-  For  i>Tn*U  a  pt^nitin,  having  limits 
s^'l  on  t>xp!fj>i\t!,  vioh^fit  bflnivjor  piwides  the  himi 
uE  prutfKition  a  ^o<x\  pai-eut  whjliM  giv^e..  The  batter- 
ing l»arontH  imist  bt^  const^uitly  ussv^re^l  tltiit  he  will 
jH>t-  U^  allu\i:*Hl  to  /^t^j.  mil  of  coutmh  At  Urn  si;ime 
timt*,  )uA  must  be  «i^uit*U  thitt  the  worker  l>e)te\*ps 
tbar  hv*,  \\(m  not  wiuvt  to  Inivt  Uis  obilil,  thut  l^e.  is 
capulklt^  of  chan^,  :uul  that  lie  wiiuts  to  bt!  a  better 
paront,       neeils  to  leara  what  the  (^ommniuty  e;:- 
pt^'ts  of  him  ami  what  choit:t^s  he  has,  l  ie  neeUs  to  bet 
hvljrod  to  u;::iL^;r^tand  i^luii.v?y  thiit  C'^^n^e^i'uer.^^ci;  will 
follow  bis  viol^ant  uct  anfl  wliat.  tlu>st*  cc/UstKjaences 
will  be. 


whfU  his  nt'oil  lor  vioh^nrt*  ahjuulons  lilm  tiu<l  hu  slopri 
c^?cprus.sini]f'iiiMi>t*lf  thn>u^h  it  i:an  hn.  talk  iil>rnit  his 
oliihlhoiid  iuul  bt*i^in  to  roiui^  to  j^rip?-  with  Ins  pn^b- 
It'Mis,  Thoiiii^li  hi\ini[)rov\*s,  ho  I'ontlnnt^s  t(»  ivy  U:*  pro- 
voki^  tlu*  lu*lpbi^:  pt-r^^fui^  ff>r  ln>  is  iu*vi?r  rt)n*^inp^U 
tiuLt^  hvi  w^itl  not.  by  ivjt'rt***b  tlowevt^r,  lu*  tltirs  movHi 
cuuT.ionsly  lowunl  hiLviri^.a  n*l:itions!np  with  tlu^ 
bolplnij  ptn'soji,  i^ivt\s  up  \>r  nu><lt(it*s  his  violent  oiiL- 
iinrsts,  ami  h^ts  hiNI^t*!f  ^iiiitiMt  towninl  p;i:  ti*r:iui*5 
his  ai^tions  uftiM^  tho  stantbuils  of  tbt^  lii^lpin^^^  |!t.*r^r>n* 
.  In  tune,  tlu>  pattorn  bc<'^>mes  it  piirt  of  him  and  a 
nt^w*  s\*If  nppeai^. 

To  start  unit  ^cii  in  ujotioa  surh  a  hm*;:^  pain^iakiri^ 
pr'tuvss  roqniivs  a  tinn  ajuimitment  by  tim  f:oin(Tui- 
nity  to  prnv^din^^"  avrellent  stu^\  it^i'j  a  ^ujil  u-n.  eikslly 
attained.  To  obtain  (pjiitiJied  staiV  member>  and  to 
train  j^ei'^iiuis  sp*H.^itiv;dly  a^  w^irki^rs  are  t-xpeusive 
aud  rime-con^nminj:.  Often **tVort3 to  reaoh  I'.vbatUr- 
in|L^  parent  art;  obstrncteil  because  worker?^ — nut^.<, 
sok:iiil  workers,  voUinfeei^s — eouie  and  ^;o  fivf]ueutly^ 
on  tliP  s'statfs  of  a^encieii,  l^or  tiie  b:ateri!iL;  parent  is 
IiU(^ly  Ui  rtJi^ALd  a  v;hani;e.  in  workers  ;uiv>tber 
e\[»enence  iii  rejev'tioii.  The  heljnuiif  ptr^iUi  may 
lt*ave  the  r^talf  at  thiv  tut)st  critical  ruouiet^t — jtist  as 
x\i^  pai^nt  IS  tc^^tin^^  the:Wf>rker  to  find  out  if 


A  long  pioccss 


the  wi>rker's  leaving  the  a^j:ency     pr<Jof  fhar  it  never 
pays  to  <^t:t  close  to  anothei*  pci^son.  Tf  only  a  coni- 
numity  or  a^^ency  coidd  insurt^ 'pennanenr  >crvice^ 
f{>r?uch  ta>ubled  human  beings!  ^ 

But  life  alfoBls  few  oppcu^tunitie.^  for  i>enhanency. 
lu  this  lon;r  uiid  tryrni:  pnKvss,  such  a  parent  ^i-tv.  all  only  le-rni>oniry  to  euch  other,  Tuat  is.a 

contimtally  trst  the  piitienre  of  tlu^  ladpiji;;  person  j  humau  condition,  ami  mo.st  people  acre|>t  it.  The  bat- 
am!  will  nst^  ewry  means  to  provoke  ivjerfioii  to  iv-  ^^terin*r  paivnt  cnhuot.  1'lajj.s  for  lielpiuf^  him  nmst 
as-urts  himself  that  he  will  not  be  mjertedr  F<*r  a    include  wuys  to  ht*l[>  him  acrept  this  truth.  V\V  must 


iou*^  time  he  w^itl  n^ceal  only  his  urdikeaf>ie  side. 
^Wlu^ii  he  is  iVJis^ured.  be  will  make  feel^le  :UIeinptH 
to  phiut  the  set^ds  of  a  irlat ionship,  ih*;U*hijjfr  out  to 
^uch  a  per  son  makes  a  very  *;reat  emorirutal  and  tntel- 
terru:d  ilemaud  rux  (he  helpim;  per.s<ju.  Tlie  i>aLterintr 
pan'Ut  is  very  [Jer^vptivo  and  can  inuuetlhUely  seri>** 
ijisiricerity,  Arruidly,  the  helping  persf>ri  rmjst  l>e- 
come  the  "iKMility  sponi^e''  instead  of  thw  chiUl  by 
lettiu:;  tlie  pitrejit  te^t  him,  yet  he  x\m>t  never  let 
tbf^  parent  iretoutof  cc»ntroh 

l*sychiatrisTS,  psycln>[r>^^st=i,  Vof^ial  Ca.-e^vorkers^ 
and  otbf^r  |x^i>^>ns  Traine^vl  for  tius  work  have  ob- 
pta'ved  that  as  t  rennru^nt  proi^res^v-;  and  a  ba^i<:  ivn^l 
is  establi.duHl  the  bulierini:  paiynt  ^^nnluaMy  fares 
up  to  th*:  deprrssioji  wilhiri  h'iiast*U.  W'iih  eMn*rne 
r:imii)Uj  tatks  about  hts  d<*t*p-^v;vit*il  frar  ^U\ii  Iw. 
is  a  iosrr  arui  lhar  pe^^plt*  always  de>rrL  him^  Only, 


lie  ready  to  test  vanoiLs  niefhoils  ot  wavkiii'^  with 
him,  ahvays  keeping  in  luunl  Wv^  tli*ep  fe:ir  of  in^ 
vohvuient  ami  li>s>^.  We  uuist  eojUimie  to  '!:n^rt  ef- 
forf.^  to  idert  the  mi^liral,  k*^^tk  ;tnd  si^ri  d  work 
fji'tdessions^  and  ^dl  ^rnaips  wlui  nd*:^tit  *'or(u'  "iirf;on- 
lart  wirh  the  l^atUM  JUiT  pei*son  to  thf^^  nTvd  I'-.r  ron- 
^rlnuity  in  Ia4|)in.L;  him:  The  challeuire  is  no-.  ;  >ma!l 
one;  so<ual  worl^ei^t  are  hmlini^  that  citst^s  i::/rjh  in^^ 
IjaTTeritii:  [parents  jus  weU  as  other  hard  ""-reai^ir 
families  are  makintx  up  inoro  and  luore  dteir 
raseloatts. 

I  n  addilifiu  to  individ^ud  t  ivaimiMitj  w  ork^v.^  \vhh 
^rnups  of  l.);itreriU_i:  i):vrruts  iiud  t  In-ir  ^[xru-^r-s  is  iiUo 
pi'ifviirir  ctbvpLVi*.  Mauy  id  these  pari^^ls  ar*^  isohtte^.t 
frrun  the  ronunujuty.  Havinir  itn  oppnrrun:  y  f-o- 
rializt^  iri  a  jrroU[)  (>f  ^iu^iiarly  t  roubl^'d  "  pan-ms 
triiiis  TO  IriWvr  r hci r  ivsisianre  u>  faring  ;Nifl  di><.Hi.s.<- 
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ni<r  tho-ir  proWems.**  AVorkinpr  ^viHi  such  fninilies  lus 
family  pfnju[>fl       niso  pmve<l  elFoctive/^ 

The  community  must  learn/  ^         -  ^ 

ruiiVrly  IS  Mio  r^>iuinnhity  ;tn>iiml  tlioiiL  Knrtpnii^ 
l^jiitMits  iiml  Hii'ir  fumilii's  shIIVt  fn>m  ;i  not  iincoin- 
moil  iimlriiyo  ol'ti^h  (tiIIhI  "rfjinniirnity  ox^'lnsioii/'  In 
vnrious  wjiys,  wlu'tlu'r  i*r*>h<>niU':illy;  poKMrally^  psV- 
**lii^l4>^ir;tlly*  ov  snrinlly,  tln<s<\  ramilit^  frH|nenMy 
siillVr  oxelnslim.  Ifiirfntnnntoly,  wljon  sncli  |>erPons 
vont  their  rnge  on  their  rhilili-on  niul  the  sliorked 
-coinmnnity  rctaliiitDs  imineflintely,  tlie  f:imily  s 
sense  of. rejection  is  incrcnse^l.  A  cycle  of  reciprocjil 
ag^rression  is  set  in  motion  and,  once  set  in  motion,  is 
difiicnlt  to  halt.  The  battering  parent  (iften  fJiicceefls 
in  prorokin/^  hospitals,  the  police,  the  courts,  and  so- 
rUal  afToncies  ifito  treating  him  his  parents  once 
treated  luin — the  opposite  of  what  he  needs.  Com- 
mnnitieii  i]pns?t  constantly  ix?e?cnmme  \v:iys  to  set  up 
controls  aid  limits  while  hringin;;  all  families  into 
tho  community  life.  When  a  hnttering  pai-ent  hafl 
only  known  'voinnumity  exchision,"'  he  *h^sperately 
ni'ods  "inchisioiT'  to  hirak  the  cy('h\ 

Finally^  w(M'annot  ^'xarnine  (Hir  attitude'  a.^  n  *'oui- 
innnity  towaiil  the  battering  parvnl  without  exam- 
inin<r  whnt  it  menn.^  to  l>e  part  <>r  :i  wh<>K^-ji  Statp, 
a  inition,  nr  Ww"  worhh  Like  it  or  no(.  wi-  siiv  Ixmnd 
eai'li  tu  the  olliH'  an<l  our  destinies  an^  inti^rwoven. 
As  we  try  fo  uiuhs*stand  the  bartering  parent,  wc 
iiHi5;t  look  into  ourselves  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
each  of  ns  f^^'^"  community,  our  Nation,  and  tlie 
world  that  the  batterinpr  parent  takes  as  a  i^ifrn  tliat 
wliat  he  is  doing  is  permissible. 

T<i  answer  this  question  we  must  fare  up  to  the 


paradoxes  hi  our  moral  code  that  condemn  violence* 
in  one  fonn,  iK>ruiit  it  in  auothen  Many  Americans 
Seem  to  perj^istently  di.sniis.s  from  their  tlionprbts  and 
acts  a  Ijasic  truth — there  ifl  notlung  more  piveious 
X\\\\\\  haman  life*  or  so  it  tteen^i**  to  me. 

Tlu\  |>eople  of  the  Tnited  States  have  yot  to  learn 
how  to  ronvei't  their  teiideucy  to  violence  ijito  roin- 
passion  and  tenderness.  We  are  in  dan*]:er  of  lor^in^ 
si^rlu  of  one  of  tins  Nation's  juajor  MX-ial  /^>a|s,  one 
<ui  whirh  it  waf;  foundetU  IhiH  is,  to  tap  tlur  Innuanily 
juul  creative  poltuUial  K\i  all  citi/.en;s  and  to  provide 
Ibe  environment  and  iH^ources  neei<s.sary  fnr  the.  in- 
dividual ('itizen  to  i*eali?.e  his  creative  potential.  We 
posses^s  the  potential  l>oth  for  violence  and  for  hu- 
maneness, and  am  capable  of  acting  in  brotherhood 
and  with  understanding.  If  this  were  not  so,  we 
would  not  now  bo  seekinpr  new  and  different  ways  of 
helpin^r  onr  less  fortnuate  citizens.  By  seeking  to  tap 
the  humanity'  and  potential  for,,growth  of  the^batter- 
inpr  parent  and  family,  \^'e  ai'e  tapping  our  omv  po- 
tential for  pei-sonal,  community,  national,  and  inter- 
naHonal  prrowth.  We  must  ever  eneonrage  the  tap- 
ping of  this  potential. 


'  .Silvrr.  U  Kx  lUr(*m.  W.:  JhiMin.  C  Child  nbiiM  Inws— arc  (hey 
cniii(>;h?  The  fortrtJtti  of  the  Anicri<titt  Mtdtful  Asfodationt  J;»nuaTy  9^ 
1%7.  '  ' 

-  Drisoftlo.  J.  P.:  iViircva^c  c.isfwork  for  atmsftl  chilttrrn*  ChtUtcn, 

^  Hojinlin:m*  tr  V^:  A  |>ri>imHjt*  rc^'Ut:  chililrcn  from  i/tfliLfoi  in- 

'  NurM-**  S.  M.:  KitmilUI  piirtcrns  jurcnls  wJkf  ;ihusc  (bcir  chihJrcn, 
Smith  College  Stxtdi^s  in  SfHtai  H'o'*^.  Ocrf^bcr  1*564.  .  ^ 
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VI.    CHILD  MALTREATMENT:    HELP  AND  HOPE  (VI. 21)^ 


the 
rights 

of  children 

BY  JERRY     WIENER,  M.D. 

T 

mn  an  editoriaf  on  May  20.  1971.  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  criticism  of  the 
GUIs  made  by  New  York  State  in  its  budget  for  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene* 
commented  that  the  treatment  of  the  mentalty  ill,  the  brain  injured  and  the  mentally 
retarded  "is  a  test  of  how  humane  any  society  really  Is/'  Using  this  standard, 
it  is  worth  asking  how  our  society  meets  the  test.  How  do  we  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  children,  and  particularly  those  children  who  are  in  some^  way 
different,  deviant  or  disadvantaged?  This  group  would  include  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  mentally  retarded,  train  injured  and  behaviorally  deviant 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  proclaimed  thai 
'*the  emotionally  disturbed  child  has  a  right  to  grow  up  in  a  world  which  does 
not  set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him  not  with  scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule  but  which 
welcomes  him  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child*  which  offers  him  identical 
privileges  and  identical  responsibilities."  This  is  certainly  an  enlighlened  and 
noble  staternent.  It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  it  was  made  at  the  White  House 
Conference  in  I930.  and  if  anything  we  are  today  further  away  from  securing 
those  rights  than  we  were  then. 

Let  us  put  the  problem  in  perspective  by  reviewing  some  of  its  truty  staggering 
dimensions.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  about  100  millior>  of  our  population*  is  now  under 
25 -years  of  age.  Of  these,  atjout  80  million  are  18  or  under.  Twenty  mitlion 
of  these  children  and  youth  are  growing  up  under  circumstances  defined  as 
poverty.  Since  the  ratio  of  white  to  minority  groups  in  poverty  is  one  to  fouf* 
we  can  estimate  that  there  are  16  million  minority  group  children  growing  up 
in  poverty  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  black  and  therefore  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  racism  combined.  Now.  of  aH  our  children  (60  million)  a  probably 
conservative  estimate  of  12  per  cent  (10  million)  have  some  significant  psycho- 
logical and/or  developmental  disturbance.  Of  these  10  million  almost  a  third 
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{2  4  atillion)  aro  oi;timfitncl  to  have  ^  sorious  moritaf  illnnf^!;  i;uch  as  childhood 
P5vchnsi!;  or  Rovoro  clovniopmontal  dnviations  (o  g  ,  Innnnaflo  and  loaming 
uTipinrfimnt!;.  Rorioiisi  priihlom;;  in  Impulse  cnnlrol,  <intis(jcml).  It  is  moro  Ihon 
safo  t(j  Hf^suintt  that  minority  O'oup  children  fjrowinn  up  In  circumstancoj;  ol 
poverty  aro  roprnj;ontod  In  thoso  UOuras  of  handic<*ip  lar  beyond  Jhoir  actual 
porccntaqo  o(  tho  populalion  Furthormorn*  thoso  figurosmlss  many  casos  which 
go  ijndctnctod,  includino  tho  moro  subtle  casos  o(  nourofogical  dyslunction. 
m/Id  mniilal  fnlnfriallon  nnri  unfroafod  physlcnl  handicap*  all  ol  wfiiCh  also  occur 
tna  highor  incidonco  in  children  of  poverty.  What  does  >t  tell  us  about  ourselves, 
our  decency  as  a  society  and  about  our  itjtun?  Wi^en  we  examine  our  behavior 
as  a  society  towards  these  children? 

In  1970  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  o>  Children  submitted 
a  detailed  and  massive  report  proclaiming  that  every  infant  must  be  guaranteed 

seven  inalienable  rights: 

*■ 

^*  The  right  to  be  wanted 

2.  The  right  to  be  born  healthy 

3*  The  right  to  live  in  a  healthy  environment 

4.  The  right  to  satislaction  of  basic  needs 

5.  The  right  to  continuous  loving  care  

6.  The  right  to  acquire  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
skills  necessary  to  achieve  individual  aspirations 
and  to  cope  effectively  in  our  society 

7.  The  right  to  receive  care  and  treatment  through 
facilities  which  aro  appropriate  to  their  needs  and 
which  keep  them  as  closely  as  possible  within  their 
natural  setting. 

RtQhts  proclaimed,  or  even  ''guaranteed/'  are  not  the  same  as  rights  secured.   Rights  proclaimed 
I  believe  lew  would  challenge  that  the  abd\?e  list  does  indeed  define  the  beisic  are  not  the  same 
rights  of  children  because  it  represents  the  conditions  essential  for  the  fulfillment  ^  rights  secured 
of  the  basic  needs  of  children.  Yet.  upon  examination  of  each,  few  would  claim 
that  we  even  reasonably  approach  adequate  provisions  for  any  one  of  them. 

1.  The  right  to  be  wanted  is  surely  the  least  to  which  an  infant  is  entitled. 
Yet  we  fail  as  a  society  to  provide  any  reasonable  alternative  for  thejhpusands 
of  infants  and  children  who  are  surrendered  for  adoption  or  abandoned  by  their 
parents.  Adoptive  homes  are  unavailable  for  most  nonwhite  children.  Foster 
homes  are  almost  equally  unavailable  for  alL  and  in  too  many  instances  are 
unsatislactory  as  well  as  child-care  environments.  The  nurseries  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  aro  accustomed  to  a  poputation  of  infants  (eft  or  abandoned  by  their 
rTX)thers,  who  stay  on  as. long-term  residents;  often  for  several  months.  This  " 
^  occurs  more  than  20  years  after  we  have  documented  the  destructive  effects 
on  personality  and  jntellectual  development  of  deprivatfon  of  early  stimutatfon 
and  consistent  caretaking.  With  atl  our  supposed  commitment  to  early  childhood 
we  have  done  littte  or-nothing  to  insure  or  provide  that  onfy  parents  who  want  ^ 
children  should  have  them  or  keep  them,  and  that  an  effective  network  of  infant 
atKj  chitd  care  services  Is  available  for  infants  and  children  who  are  not  adopted 
and  cannot  be  placed  In  quality  foster  care. 

Furthermore,  there  are  millions  of  unwanted  children  bom  each  year  and 
tsaitowed  to  remain,  indeed  forced  to  remain,  with  parents  who  did  not  and  cto  ^  ^ 
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About  40  per  1,000 
blackt  ghetto 
Infanta  die 


Pregnant  mother 
is  independent 
entrepreneur 


not  want  them,  Althougti  sorno  states  havo  passed  moro  liberal  abortjon  laws, 
the  lafg©  majorily  still  force  women  to  have  babies  (hey  do  not  wfint,  who  given 
Ihoir  choice  would  not  continue  Iheir  pregnancy,  and  so  must  almost  Inevitably 
attach  feelings  of  resentment  and  rejection  to  that  child.  It  Is  to  my  mind  an 
affront  to  us  all  that  our  society,  pfimanly  in  the  form  of  legislative  Inaction  and 
resistance,  perpetuates  legal  restrictions  on  a  matter  which  should  be  the  private 
concern  and  decision  of  private  individuals, 

2.  We  speak  of  the  right  to  be  bom  healthy,  yet  we  make  little  provision  to 
insure  truly  adequate  prenatal  care.  The  aveilabillly  of  minimum  nutrition,  protect 
tion  against  maternal  illness  damaging  to  the  fetus,  and  adequate  medicat  caro 
during  the  delivery  and  immediately  post-partum  are  essential  for  healthy  babies. 
Yet  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  often  proclaimed  richest  nation  on  earth  also  has  one 
of  the  worst  infant  mortality  rales  of  any  developed  nation.  Even  more  damning 
is  the  sad  truth  that  a  white  baby  born  to  a  suburban  mother  has  as  good  a 
chance  of  survival  as  any  in  the  world  while  the  mortality  rale  for  btack,  ghetto 
infants  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  high,  about  400  per  1000;  To  quote  Dr 
Joseph  Dancls.  a  New  York  ^pediatrician,  in  an  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  Today's  Health.  *  infant  mortality  is  a  symptom  of  the  state  of  a  society/*^ 
To  paraphrase  Churchill.  *  Some  state,  some  society But*  to  Jook  oven  further, 
would  it  be  sufficient  if  all  services  necessary  to  reduce  infant  mortality  to  an 
absolute  minimum  were  actually  provided?  The  answer,  I  think,  would  bo  that 
this  would  represent  only  a  necessary  first  step.  Shouldn't  we  as  a  society  not . 
only  provide  but  require  that  expectant  mothers  do  what  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  of  their  babies.  We  will  judge  a  child  delinquent  and  impose  legal 
penalties,  including  incarceration,  if  he  fails  to  attend  a  school  where  he  cannot 
learn  because  he  is  intellectually  impaired  perhaps  as  a  result  of  poor  maternal 
nutrition  during  the  pr§jgnancy.  Yet  we  have  no  requirements  of  the  mother  who 
is  r)eglectful  of  her  nutrition  and  prenatal  care  during  pregnancy,  often  out  of 
ignorance,  maybe  as  often  out  of  indiflerence.  When  jt  comes  to  care  during 
pregnancy,  each  mother  is  an  independent  entrepreneur.  The  cost  of  this 
freedom  in  terms  of  suffering  to  individual  children  and  to  our  society  as  a  whole 
is  incalculable.  The  consequences  of  poor  nutrition  and  inadequate  prenataF 
care  are  recorded  in  terms  of  prematurity,  neurological  damage,  intellectual 
deficit  and  high  infant  morbidity.  We  require  that  children  be  vaccinated,  and 
have  thereby  eliminated  smallpox,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  potio.  and  can  now  see 
the  end  to  measles,  mumps  and  other  illnesses.  Why  not  some  type  of  analogous 
system  that  requires  of  expectant  mothers  that  they  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  of  their  bablos? 

3.  Tho  rights  to  live  in  a  healthy  erwironmerit,  to  have  basic  ncetfs  salisfiod 
and  to  contifivovs  loving  care  are  interrelated,  anrf  would  soom  to  roprosont 
a  sensible  and  minimal  siandard.  Yet  as  a  society  we  tolerate  such  conditions, 
for  example,  as  substandard  housing,  the  exploitation  by  both  employers  and 
parents  of  the  children  of  migrant  farm  workers,  the  unavailability  of  good  health 
care,  and  the  overt  physical  abuse  and  more  subtle  psychological  maiming  of 
defenseless  children.  We  can  and  should  mandate  and  provide  adequate 
housing^  lead-free  walls,  raUfree  rooms,  heat  in  the  winter,  a  bed  for  each  child 
and  easily  accessible  health  care.  But  at  the  same  time  we  also  fait  our  children 
in  potentially  more  pervasively  destructive  ways  by  what  we  fail  to  require  of 
their  parents.  How  do  we  go  about  guaranteeing  to  each  child  hrs  right  to 
consistent,  protective,  nurturing  parental  care?  What  Is  our  responsibility,  for 
example,  to  the  first  or  ftfth  chitd  bom  to  a  woman  whose  own  mothering  was 
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inncioquitio  lo  provide  hor  a  maternal  cnpacily  in  hor  own  right?  Whnt  can  wo 
do/whm  should  we  do  (or  the  logions  of  children  born  into  homes  whore  they 
will  be  expected  by  age  live  or  six  to  provide  parental  care  to  younger  siblings 
or  lor  those  siblings  who  must  look  lor  their  emotional  nurturing  to  a  limited 
mother  or  an  already  deprived  and  embittered  ptder  sibling.  Haw  do  we  protect 
children  from  being  left  to  look  after  both  themselves  and  one  another  only, 
as  has  been  the  sad  outcome  in  countless  instances*  to  have  one  of  those 
Children  set  a  fire  which  destroys  them  alL 

As  recently  publicized  cases  have  inlormed  us.  we  do  not  even  protect  a 
child  (rom  being  suddenly  removed  frbm  a  good  adoptive  or  foster  home  in 
which  secure  attachments  have  been  formed,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  the 
biological  mother  who  lor  good  reason  or  bed  wants  her  child  back  Let  no 
one  be  misled  into  thinking,  thet  the  rights  end  best  interests  of  the  child  are 
a  serious  consideration  in  most  such  ceses.  It  is  the  rights  of  Ihe  molher  which 
are*  paramount.  The  child  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  property.  How  can  we 
as  a  society  delegate  such  e  monumental  responsibility  so  exclusively  to  lawyers 
and  judges,  often  politicel  eppointees,  ^A^o  heve  no  prep%etion  outside  the  law 
to  rule  on  such  issues? 


In  custody  cases 
children  are  treated 
like  property 


OUR  GREATEST  FAILURE 

Our  lack  of  true  commilmeni  to  Ihe  right  of  children  to  have  consistent,  warm 
nurturing  care  may  be  our  greatest  lailure.  inhumanity  and  shame  as  a  society. 
While  this  is  not  an  issue  limited  to  the  children  of  the  poor^  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  problem  is  greater  in  our  deprived  and  underprivileged  groups.  We 
are  not  completely  serious  about  our  concern  for  children  until  as  a  society 
we  are  prepared  to  limit  the  right  of  any  parents  to  possess  children  as  property 
without  establishing  any  standards  or  requirements  ol  them.  We  pay  huge  sums 
of  money  to  individual  and  corporate  farm  esteblishments  rvot  to  cultivate  their 
lands;  could  we  not  do  es  much  to  insure  thet  children  ot^tain  adequate  cultive- 
tion? 

We  condemn  ourselves  as  a  society  end  generations  of  our  chikjren  to  despair 
unless  we  ere  prepared  to  establish  a  mechinery  which,  first,  provides  every 
possible  opportunity  for  needy  mothers  to  enhance  and  develop  their  maternal 
capacity  through  education,  training,  support  end  the  supply  of  direct  helping 
services;  and  second,  places  some  limits  on  the  number  of  children  in  femilies 
where  it  is  clear  thet  the  child's  rights  cannot  be  secured  in  or  by  the  family. 
Wo  should  heve  an  effective  syslem  of  child  advocacy  to  supervise  this  and 
a  cooxisting  child  care  system  which  provides  viable  altornetives  for  children 
removed  from  their  netural  parents.  We  need  to  esteblish.  e  network  ol  services 
offering  a  renge  from  extended  dey-cere  to  full-care  residential  settings  stefled.^ 
by  trained  child  care  personnel.  Until  we  ere  prepared  to  make  e  suflicient  moral 
and  financial  committment  to  these  ends,  we  only  console  ourselves  by  an 
expression  of  empty  concern  for, the  welfere  of  those  chrfdren  who  grow  up 
outside  the  mainstreem  of  our  society. 

One  must  ask  how  and  by  whet  mechanisms^  as  individuals  end  as  a  society, 
wa  heve  been  abf6_^or  so  long  to  toferete  the  poor  treatment  of  underprivileged 
children.  Charles  Pinderhughes.  e  Boston  psychiatrist,  has  extensively  studied 
some  of  the  psychological  mechenisms  that  creete  end  perpetuate  racism.  He 
describes  e  process  of  rvonpethotogicaJ  (In  the  sense  of  indlviduel  pethdooy). 
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group-folrtted  paranoic  which  sorvos  Iho  purpose  ol  solfraogrnndr^omont,  sol'^ 
onhancoment  and  soll*salis(action  by^^assigning  to  ol  hers  any  undosirablo  or^ 
renounced  aspocts  of  the  self.  If  on  Ihe  one  hand  racism  is  sustained  by  this 
process,  so  also  do  such  mechanisms  operale  to  isolate  Irom  our  oulrage  and 
concern  the  endfess  sacrifice  of  minority  group  and  economically  deprived 
childron.  '  '^^^ 

4*  Noxt  we  consider  tho  right  to  acquire  the  intoHoctim/  and  otr\otionai  shtts 
necessary  to  achieve  individuai  aspirations  and  to  cope  effectivoty  in  our  sociaty. 
The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  veritable  deluge  of  books,  articles,  essays 
and  studies  about  the  deliciencies  and  failures  of  our  urban  educational  system 
in  providing  even  the  bare  minimum  essential  skills  of  reading,  writing <  and 
arithmetic*  much  less  anything  more  sophisticated,  to  inner  city  children.  It  is 
a  profouo.0ly  disturbing  failure  for  which  as  yel  no  solution  even  seems  reasona- 
bly close  to  being  found.  Most  would  agree  that  the  problem  docs  not  begin 
when  the  child  enters  school.  Inner -city  children  bring  to  the  classroom  a  varying 
combination  ot  developmental  characteristics  which  on  Ihe  whole  represent 
liabilities  so  far  as  the  extant  formal  academic  process  is  concerned.  These 
characteristics  would  include  lags  in  language  and  cognilive  development,  a 
drtloront  style  ol  impulse  control,  dilftculties  with  attention  span  and  frustration 
tolerance,  and  problems  in  both  self-concept  and  feelings^towards  authority 
figures.  The  failure  of  the  schools  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  failure  of  our  society 
to  provide  these  children  their  basic  rights.  The  Head  Start  Program  was  a 
needed  beginning.  Its  results  have  so  far  been  most  promising  in  the  area  of 
improving  general  chitd  health  and  disappointing  in  bringing  about  identifiable 
longer-term  improvements  in  cognitive  and  language  achievement. 

THE  CRtSiS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Another  approach  suggests  that  black  children  learn  best,  and  perhaps  only, 
from  black  teachers  with  whom  they  can  make  self-irespecting.  positive  and 
corrective  identifications.  New  York  City  has  been  the  most  publicized  arena 
in  which  the  battle  over  this  proposition  has  been  engaged*  in  the  form  of  the 
struggle  for  community  control.  While  there  is  merit  to  the  issue,  it  is  as  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  one  group  or  color  of  teachers  or  one  teaching  rriethod 
is  going  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  as  it  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  suggest 
that  the  problem  was  caused  by  a  group  of  teachers  of  another  color  or  their 
method.  Attempts  to  answer  whether  ft  is  the  children  or  the  teachers  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  creating  the  "blackboard  jungle"  have  only  further 
polarized  the  issues  and  intensified  the  conflicts.  Whatever  solutions  dre  formu- 
lated to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  the  classrooms  will  have  to  include  efforts  directed 
toward  change  in  the  earliest  life  experiences  of  these  children.  Indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  sufliciently  massive  and  committed  elfort  to  guarantee 
to  children  their  other  basic  rights  would  essentially  insure  that  they  would  as 
a  result  be  able  to  obtain  as  well  their  right  to  a  good  education. 

5*  The  last  right  is  that,  o^  care  and  treatment  for  ait  children  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  Simply  reconsider  that  there  ere  an  estimated  10  million  children 
in  Ihis '  country  who  have  a  sufficiently  serious  emotional  br  developmental 
disturbance  to  require  some  therapeutic  intervention.  Also  remember  that  chil- 
dren belonging  to  minority  groups  and  from  circumstances  of  economic  depri- 
vation are  over-represented  In  these  numbers/ and  It  is  their  needs  which  are 
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part»culiirly  unmet  and  require  more  intensive  services.  Even  11  this  were  nor 
rhe  cnse.  large  areas  of  the  country  contain  relahvely  economicaily  advantaged 
pcputotion  groups  lor  whom  almost  no  qualified  prolessionat  help  is  readily 
avajinblo  To  consider  how  far  away  we  are  Irom  even  beginning  to  be  able 
to  O^Q^iio  lor  the  special  needs  of  all  these  children  is  a  nightmare  exercise 
in  prnqram  planning. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  and  personnel 
IS  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  country's  material  and  educational'  resources. 
But  to  provide  these  would  require  the  sarae  degree,  of  national  concern  and 
commitment  as  has  been  directed,  lor  exar5^,  to  the  space  program,  the  a8M. 
proposals  for  the  SST.  and  of  course  dwarfing  all  else,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
current  ordering  ol  our  national  priorities  does  not  suggest  that  the  treatment 
needs  of  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  ill  children  rank  very  high. 

The  act  passed  in  1965.  providing  for  the  establishment  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  seemed  a  promising  beginning.  Yet.  despite  limited  and  localized 
examples  of  progress,  sufficient  funding  has  not  been  available  to  fullill  the 
pfGnirr>o.  This  insuflicioncy  hns  ty.  most  notable  rn  the  area  ol  funds  for  training 
tho  ungo  nufnt)nrs  of  qualjliod  ^.oiossionals  and  paraprolessionals  who  are 
neectod  to  stall  mentaf  health  facilities  and  provide  for  the  growing  needs  for 
services  demanded  by  an  increasingly  enlightened  citizenry. 

^  reordering  of  priorities  would  indeed  be  required  to  fund  treatment  services 
for  the  vast  majority  ol  the  population.  To  the  average  or  even  atx)ve- average 
inconio  fnmily  tho  cost  of  obtaining  appropriate  treatment  lor  emotional  distur- 
h;jf»co.  Icnmingdir^abilitics  and  /or  physical  handicaps  is  simply  prohibitive,  even 
wtuKo  avajlabto.  Most  families  with  children. are  young  families,  with  years  of 
financral  responsibilities  ahead  of  them.  Most  school  systems  are  already  strained 
beyond  the  ability  of  their  resources  to  provide  needed  counseling,  corrective 
arid  remedial  siervices.  Whether  the  treatment  need  is  some  form  of  psycho- 
ttierapy,  therapeutic  education  or  institutional  care,  the  need  for  governmentally 
supported  or  supplemented  funding  is  Increasingly  apparent.  And  even  if  all 
the  treatment  resources  needed  were  actually  available,  we  would  still  only  be 
treating  the  Identilied  casualties  and  doing  little  in  terms  of  stemming  the.  flow 
at  its  source  . 


Funding  of  services 
requires  reordering 
of  priorities 


THE  STORY  OF  DROWNING  CHILDREN 


There  is  the  story  of  the  group  ol  men  on  a  river  bank  who  saw  a  child  Moating 
down  the  river  and  lormed  a  chain  to  rescue  him.  As  soon  as  they  got  him 
to  shore,  they  saw  two  more  iri  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  safe 
another  four  appeared,  and  then  another  six.  One  man  started  to  leave  the  group, 
and  the  others  shouted  to  him  that  there  were  still  more  children  coming  down 
the  rivor  to  be  saved  from  drowning.  The  man  replied  that  they  could  continue 
to  fiGh  thrm  out.  but  he  was  going  upstream  to  find  the  fellow  who  was  throwing 
thom  in  in  regard  to 'saving  Irom  drowning  those  already  struggling  in  the  water 
and  even  more  so  in  regard  to  preventing  more  from  being  thrown  in.  we  have 
for  many  years  eflectlvely  banished  this  problem  from  our  serious  concern  and 
are  only  now  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  insulficiency  of  our  efforts.  Perhaps 
our  society  h3S  found  it  easier  to  tolerate  injustice  and  inhumanity  to  children 
in  terms  of  malnutrition,  intellectual  dulling,  neurologicaf  damage,  emotional 
neglect  and  wasted  lives  in  part  because  the  inc>dence  of  these  damages  is 
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Can  society  continue 
to  treat  children 
I  private  pocMMions? 


concoiitrattKl  in  the  childron  of  poverty  and  minority  gfoupd.  But  ouf  children 
who  are  devfant*  dtrrnroni  and  haVi^-spoclot  needs  still  exisi  somr)whorr)  nway 
from  our  collective  concernj^eyQnvvhen  they  are  Irdm  more  economically  advan- 
taged families.  They  are  dealt  with  bs  abstractions,  dehumanized  and  emotionally 
ostracized^  We  team  early  the  process  ol  dealing  with  that  wNch  causes  us 
discomfort  or  pain  by  locating  it  outside  ourselves  and  identifying  tt  as  badt 
evtf  or  dangerous,  Despite  an  tnteflectual  awareness  to  the  contrary,  as  acquired 
in  later  years,  we  often  still  act  on  ttie  basis  of  the  earlier  processes.  This 
fieqiiently  occurs  in  our  institutionalized  behavior  as  a  society  towards  those 
who  are  different  or  deviant. 

In  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review,^  Or,  Judd  Marmor  makes  some  comments 
about  the  problem  of  trying  to  change  institutions  and  institutionalized  behavior. 
He  says,  'The  problems  Ire  not  in  our  individual  psychopathplogles,  but  rather 
in  socially  sanctioned  egosyntonic  group  values.  It  is  not  the  'detectives'  among 
us  but  we,  the  'normal'  ones>  who  constitute  the  problem."  Later,  he  continues. 
"There  is  a  deep  resistafK:e  in  most  of  us  against  changing  ol  tundamdntal 
institutrons  in  our  society,  because  our  basic  personalities--our  needs,  expecta- 
tions* our  very  language  antf  perceptions— have  been  so  profoundly  shaped 
by  those  very  institutions."  Value  systems  are  one  aspect  of  our  institutions  and 
society,  and  we  must  reflect  on  the  discrepancies  between  what  has  been  cattod 
a  chi!d<centered  society  and  the  actual  behavior  of  our  society  towards  its 
children.  Can  our  society  continue  to  tolerate  the  treatment  of  children  as  entirely 
private  possessions  based  on  the  traditfonat  models  of  a  free  enterprise  society; 
dominated  as  it  is  now  by  a  technological  capacity  which  many  fear  is  rapidly 
nnoving  beyond  our  control  and  is  no  longer  tn  the.service  ol  human  values? 
Large  numbers  ol  what  has  been  referred  to  as  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource  must  receive  an  Increasing  degree  of  our  conimunaL  arid  not  only 
our  individualistic,  concern.  We  cannot  be  more  obsessively  worried  about  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  than  we  are  about  the  pollution  of  young  iives^ 


AN  ANCiiNT  Lesson 


We  cannot  continue  to  behave  as  if  no  problem  really  existed  in  regard  to 
our  cor>cem  and  care  for  the  rights  of  children.  Society's  attitudes  towards  those 
who  are  dillerent  or  deviant  is  reflected  very  welt  in  our  literature  and  goes  at 
least  as  far  back  as  ancient  Greece*  In  Sophocles'  play.  "Philoctetes,"^  as  the 
result  of  an  accidental  snake  bite,  Philoctetes  develops  an  unsightly  and  odorous 
uk:er  on  Ns  leg.  The  Greeks  banish  him  to  live  atone  on  an  island.  The  play 
deals  with  the  process  by  whtch  they  must  restore  this  outcast  to  society  if  they 
themselves  are  to  survive*  The  people  choose  Achilles'  adolescent  son  as  their 
emissary;  it  is  youth  they  must  depend  upon  for  their  future. 

A  happy  innocent  childhood  is  one  of  the  enduring  myths  of  pur  culture.  Its 
perpetuatton  may  depend  on  our  collective  inclination  as  a  society  to  banish 
from  our  concern  the  unsightly  ulcer  of  unhappy,  disturbed  or  deprived  children^ 

■   -  -  0. 


anUOOAAPHY 

V  Dtrtdl,  J.  rodtK^  HMh  (AOQUlt  1B71),  17. 
2.  Mvmor.  J.  PlycMtfrv  ind  tttt  tuivMf  of  n 
Sm^Oty  AMPHT  (Miv  22,  1071), 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  annotated  bibliography  which  follows 
is  offered  as  a  useful  reference  list  for 
the  course  of  study*     The  items  noted  here 
are  drawn  from  the  larger  bibliography 
utilised  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
document*    The  selected  articles  are  suggested 
references  for  more  detailed  and  in-depth 
study. of  various  aspects  of  child  maltreatment* 
The  annotations  that  appear  in  quotation  marks 
are  provided  by  the  publisher* 
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BOOKS ,  PAMPHLETS ,  AND  JOURNALS 


THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  CHILDREN'S  DIVISION  is  the  disseminator 

of  the  19  pamphlets  on  Child  Maltreatment  listed  immediately  below*  Annotations 
are  tho^e  provided  by  the  association*    Prices  and  ordering  information  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  D  for  those  suggested  for  the  Classroom  Learning  Center* 

^    A  National  Symposium  on  Child  Abuse.  1972* 

An  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  child  abuse  and  sexual 
exploitation  of  children*    Papers  given  at  a  national  symposium 
which  examined  the  intensity  of  the  problem  and  discussed  the 
legal,  medical,  and  protective  aspects  of  the  problem*  72  pp* 

Child  Abuse  Legislation  in  the  1970^s*  Vincent  DeFrancis  and  Carroll 
Lucht.     rev*  ed*  1974, 

Report  and  analysis  of  current  child  abuse  laws*    Reflects  changes; 
records  status  of  laws  in  each  state;  calls  attention  to  novel 
approaches;  discusses  problem  areas;  and  challenges  some  concepts* 
Highlights  selected  language*    A  guideline  for  legislation*    208. pp* 

^    Due  Process  in  Child  Protective  Proceedings*     Thomas        Becker*  .jL97l 

Discusses  the  implication  of  the  piandate  for  due  process  as  it 
applies  to  the  neglect  proceeding  in  juvenile  court;  defines  the 
elements  of  due  process,  and  interprets  the  precarious  balance 
required  to  protect  conflicting  rights*    24  pp* 

*    Emotional  Neglect  of  Children*    Robert  M*  Mulford*  1958* 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  challenge  to  Child  Protection  posed  by 
this  difficult  area  of  child  neglect*     11  pp* 

^    Fourth  National  Symposiuni  on  Child  Abuse*  1975* 

Selected  papers  delivered  at  a  national  symposium  which  brought 
together  panels  of  experts  In  areas  of  identification  and  protection 
of  neglected^  maltreated*  and  sexually  abused  children*  Papers 
deal  with  multidisciplinary  approaches,  medical  problems^  and  legal 
aspects  in  terms  of  invoking  the  authority  of  the  courts*    92  pp* 


-  Suggested  for  Classroom  Learning  Center 
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In  the  Interest  of  Children,  A  Ctentury  of  Progress.    Katherlne  B 
Oettinger,  Rev.  Arthur  Morton,  and  Robert  M*  Mulford*  n.d. 

Review  and  assessment  of  problems  and  progress  in  child  protection 
In  the  United  States  and  England  during  the  20th  Century.  Discussion 
of  needs,  approaches.,  trends,  and  future  goals.    28  pp. 

Let^s  Get  Technical:  The  "Why  and  What'*  of  Child  Protective  Services 
Vincent  DeFrancis.  n.d. 

Explores  special  skills  and  their  application  through  the  use  of  a 
case  history.     10  ^pp. — ^ 

Neglecting  Parents.  A  Study  of  Psychosocial  Characteristics.    Mor ton 
Cohen,  Robert       Mulford,  and  Elizabeth  Philbrick.  1967. 

Interpretation  of  the  findings  in  a  research  project  to  Identify  the~^ 
psychosocial  characteristics  of  neglecting  parents  in  almost  1,000 
families.    28  pp. 

^    Plain  Talk  About  Child  Abuse.    Herb  Stoenner.     1972.  ^ 

Six  articles  from  The  Denver  Post  which  expose  the  myths  and 
stereotypes  popularly . accepted  about  parents  who  neglect  or  abuse 
children.    An  interpretation  for  the  general  public  of  the  nature 
and  dimension  of  neglect  and  abuse,  its  causation  and  treatment. 
24  pp. 

^'    Protecting  the  Battered  Child.    Edgar  Merrill,  Irving  Kaufman, 
Philip  R.  Dodge,  and  Arthyr       Schoepfer.  1962. 

Report  of  a  statewide  study  and  analysis  of  child  abuse  cases, 
discussion  o£  implications  as  viewed  by  experts  in  psychiatry, 
.medicine,  law,  and  social  work.    30  pp* 

Protecting  the  Child  Victim  of  Sex  Crimes >    Vincent  DeFrancls.  1965. 

Examines  the  impact  to  child  victims  of ,  sex  crimes  and  the  process 
used  to  prosecute  the  offender;  and  explores  approaches  for  protect-^, 
ing  children  from. lasting  emotional  damage.     14  pp. 
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^  Protecting  the  Child  Victim  q£  Sex  Crimes  Coinmitted  by  Adults. 
Vincent  tJ^^'raatis.  1969. 

The  final  report  of  an  intensive  3-yeer  study  of  sexual  abuse  of 
^  children.    An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  problem  and  its  implications 
in  terms  of       enormous  incidence,  the  severity  of  Impact  on  the 
victim,  the  contribution  of  parents  to  the  occurrence,  and  the 
responsibility  for  social  services-    Major  findings  remove  the  wraps 
from  a  hitherto  ignored  area  of  child  neglect  and  abuse.    203  pp. 

^  Protective  Services  and  Coninunity  Expectations.    Vincent  BeFrancis. 
n.d- 

A  discussion  of  community  responsibility  for-providing  protective 
services        the  legal  frame  of  reference  for  physical  and  emotional 
neglect        the  problems  involved  in  obtaining  a  legal  finding  of 
emotional  neglect.     17  pp. 

^  Protective  Services  and  Emotional  Neglect.    Max  Wald.  n.d-  ^ 

A  discussion  of  emotional  neglect;  description  of  skills  and 
attitudes  necessary  to  change  destructive  parental  behavior-^ 
illustrations  of  techniques  through  case  history.    20  pp. 

^  Second  National  Symposium  on  Child  Abuse,  1972. 

A  group  of  national  experts  discuss  multidisciplinary  approaches  for 
protecting  victims  of  neglect  and  abuse-  Roles' and  responsibilities 
of  professionals  involved  in  the  process  are  interpreted  and  related 
to  cooperative  and  coordinated  services.    60  pp. 

^  Speaking  out  for  Child  Protection,     Vincent  DeFrancis.  1973. 

Highlights  of  testimony  before_,U-S-  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth.    Strongly  points  to  urgency  of  implementation  .of  Child 
Porotectiye  Services.    Gives  perspective  on  progress  in  this 
'  specialized  field,    28  pp. 

-  The  Status  of  Child  Protection.    Vincent  DeFrancis  and  Bo^d  Oviatt* 
1971^ 

Discus^sion  of  the  general  failure  to  mount  Child  Protective  programs 
of  sufficient  magnitude    and  competency  to  effectively  treat  the 
needs  ^^of  neglected,  abused  children^  questions  are  raised  and 
directions  for  needed  changes  proposed.    28  pp. 


Selected  for  Classroom  Learning  Center 
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Tertnlnatiorrof  Parental  Right:s^    Vincent  DeFr£jncis,  I97l* 


Explores  the  problem  of  termination  of  parental  rights  and  the  legal 
complications  which  surround  the  process,    Basic  data  with  respect  to 
the  rights  of  parents  and  children,  and  variations  on  the  theme  of 
how  parental  rights  are  affected,  are  presented  and  discussed.     20  pp< 

Treating  Parental  Pathology*    Elizabeth  Phllbrick*  n*d* 

A  superb  exposition  of  how  authority  in  casework  is  employed  in  the 
process  of  treating  the  pathology  of  neglecting  parents*     18  pp. 

*  American  Psychological  Association.    Journal  of  Clinical  Child  Psychology 
2  (Fall  1973). 

The  entire  issue  is  "Violence  Against  Children*'  and  is  now  in  its  third 
printing.  .   .  ,  .  ^ 

Bakon,         Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.    Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1971. 

*■ 

The  subtitle  is  "A  study  of  the  Battered  Child  Phenomenon."    The  author 

looks  at  child  abuse  from  cultural,  psychological,  and  biological 
perspectives  to  support  his  ...  thesis  that  ^child  abuse  is  an  evolutionary 
mechanism  with  population  resource  balance.*" 

^  Blue  Cross  Association.    Stress.    Blue  Print  for  Health  Vol.  25:1,  1974  96pp. 

A  collection  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  stress  in  every  day  life^ 
Attractively  illustrated  and  easy  reading. 


Bowlby,  John.    Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love  (rev.  ed.),  Baltimore: 
Penguin  Books,  1953. 

'*rhe  summary  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Bowlby  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
which  collates  expert  world  opinion  on  the  subject  and  the  issues  arising 
from  it,  such  as,  the  prevention  of  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  the 
problem  of  the  'unwanted  child',  the  training  of  women  for  motherhood, 
and  the  best  ways  of.  supplying  the  needs  of  children  deprived  of  their 
natural  mothers.*'    *    "  . 
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Breimner,  Robert  H*  (ed , )  *  Children  and  Voutih  In  America;  A  Documentiary 
History^     3' vols.     Cambridge;     Harvard  University  Press,  1970  and  1971- 


complete  doc\jmentary  history  of  public  provision  for  American  children, 
tracing  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  nation  toward  youth  during  the  first 
two  and  one-half,  centuries  of  its  history.*'  Volume  I;     1600-1865  (1970); 
Volume  II:     1866-1932,  parts  one  through  six  (1971);  Volume  II:  1866-1932, 
parts  seven  and  eight  (1971) • 

Cable,  Mary,    The  Little  Darlings:    A  history  of  child. rearing  in  Amerj,ca, 
New  York:    Chas,  Scribner^s  Sons,  1972, 

For  a  review,  see  Unit  II,  p*  106- 


Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

The  Neglected-Battered  Child  Syndrome,  1963,    46  pp, 

A  collection  of.  articles  dealing  with  this  very  important  aspect  of  the 
child  maltreatment  syndrome* 

Boardmen:    'Vho  Insures  the  Child's  Right  to  Health?'* 

Barbero,  et  al*:    "Malidentif  icatlon  of  Mother -Baby --Father  Relationship" 

Morris  and  Gould:  "Role-Re7ersal :  A  Concept  in  Dealing  with  the  Neglected 
Battered  Child  Syndrome'/ 


Costin,  Lela  B»  Child  Welfare;  Policies  and  Practice >  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1972,  .     ^  . 

Chapter  9  is  entitled  "Protecting  Children  from  Neglect  and  Abuse/'  Intended 
for  use  as  a  te^ct.  Includes  chapter  discussion  questions  and  bibliographical 
references* 


D'Ambrosio,  Richard*    No  Language  But  a  Cry*    New  York:    Doubleday  and 
Company ,  1970  * 

This  is  a  true  account  of  a  victim  of  shocking  child  abuse*    Written  in  a 
readable  manner  by  the  psychoanalyst  who  worked  with  Laura  for  several  years, 
the  book  is  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as,  to  students  of 
psychology*    The  book  reveal.?,  the  use  of  techniques  which  brought  about 
lasting  personality  change* 
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Day  C^TQ  Council  of  New  York,  Inc*    Children  at  Risk:    The  Growlnfl  Problem 
of  Child  Abuse^    Day  Care  Council  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1972* 

"Describes  what  people  can  do  about  child  abuse,  including  the  doctor,  the 
hospital,  those  legally  responsible  to  report  suspected  abuse,  and  the  social 
agency/' 


DeMausei . Lloyd  (ed*)*  TRd  History  of  Childhood*  New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks, 
1975* 

A  pioneer  work  jwhich  attempts  the  correlation  of  child -rearing  practices  with 
the  course  of  events  within  specific  periods  in  the  history  of  natiPTis* 

Fontana,  V-  J*     Somewhere  a  Child  Is  Crying*    New  York;    MacMillan  Publishing 
Co*,  Inc*,  1973* 

An  in-depth  research  and  account  of  the  battered  child  syndrome  in  society^ 
Suggestions  are  made  for  establishing  preventive  prpgrams  In  schools,  colleges, 
and  social  agencies. 

Gelles,  Richard  J.    The  Violent  Home*    Beverly  Hills:    Sage  Publications,  1972. 

Subtitled  "A  Study  of  Physical  Aggression  Between  IKisbands  and  Wives"  this 
book  provides  an  in-depth  picture  of  husband-wife  violence* 

Gil,  D*         Violence  Against  Children;  Physical  Child  Abuse  in  the  United 
States  *    Cambridge;    Harvard  University  Press,  1970* 

'^*. compiles  findings  from  press  and  public-opinion  surveys,  from  analysis 
of  nearly  13,000  incidents***" 


Goldstein,  Joseph;  Freud,  Anna;  Solnit,  Albert*  Beyond  the  Best  Interests  of 
Children*    New  York:    MacMillan  Publishing  Co*,  Inc*,  1973* 

The.  book,  is  concerned  with  laws  governing  child  placement  and  the  role  of 
the  law  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  child*    Basic  concepts  of^  th^ 
parent -child  relationships  are  explained  and  defined.    Guidelines  and  how  to 
apply  them  are  included* 
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Heifer,        E-  and  Kempe,  C.  H»    The  Battered  Chlld^    Chicago;    University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1968. 

Book  contains  chapters  on  the  history  and  incidence  of  child  abuse;  the 
responsibility  of  physicians;  the  types  of  parents  who  abuse  children;^ the 
help  to  be  given  by  psychiatric  and  social  workers;  and  the  duty  of  law- 
enforcement  agencies.    The  authors  believe  an  Integrated  (medical,  psychiatric, 
social,  legal)  approach  is  essential  to  solvingiithe  problem. 


^^Irwln,  Theodore.    To  Combat  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.    Public  Affairs  ^^amphlets 
(508)  197A.  : 

A  succinctly  written  review  of  efforts  nationwide  to  combat  the  problem  of 
child  maltreatment.    An  Interpretation  for  the  general  public  of  the  nature 
and  dimension  of  neglect  and  abuse,  its  causation  and  treatment.  Suitable 
for  the  high  school  student  and  lay  public.  28p. 


Katz,  Sanford  N.    When  Parents  Fail.    Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1971. 

Community  expectations  of  parenthood  are  discussed.    The  process  of  public 
intrusion  is  outlined.  Including  state  Intervention,  adoption,  foster  care, 
and  termination  of  parental  rights  within  the  frame  work  of  the  laws.  Case 
histories  are  provided . 


Kempe,  C.  H.  and  Heifer,  R.  E.  (eds.).    Helping  the  Battered  Child  and  His 
Family,     Philadelphia:    Lippincott,  1972. 

The  authors  have  a  threefold  purpose:     1)     To  suggest  a  treatment  program 
which  would  prove  helpful  in  either  the  large  or  small  community,  2)  To 
demonstrate  that  people  with  varying  backgrounds  and  experiences  can  be 
helpful  to  the  child  and  family ^^3)    To  provide  practical  approaches  to 
problems  that  arise  when  such  help  is  provided. 

Included  are  17  articles  covering  four  areas:     1)    The  Parents,  2)    .The  Child, 
3)    The  Setting:    where  can  help  best  be  given,  4)    The  Court  and  the  Law: 
A  Positive  Role.    Includes  bibliography. 

Leavitt,  Jerome  E.    The  Battered  Chlld^  Selected  Readings.    General  Learning 
Corporation,  1974.  ^" 

A  representative  selection  of  literature,  with  a  useful  organization  of  ideas 
for  teaching;  includes  a  bibliography.  - 
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Leboyer,  Frederick.    Birth  Without  Violence >    New  York;    Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1975, 

A  revolutionary  metftb^d  i<fx  easing  the  birth  trauma  is  described  by  a  doctor  who 
has  himself  delivered  more  than  10,000  babies. 


^'''Maryland,  State  of<    Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services,  Social 
Services  Administration.    Incidents  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse  in  Maryland,  1972 . 

A  profile  of  child  abuse  reported  in  Maryldtid"Tiv-1972 . 

-Maryland,  State  of.    Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services,  Social 
Services  Administration.    Incidents  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse  in  Maryland^  1973. 

A  profile  of  child  abuse  reported  in  Maryland  in  1973. 


Mead,  Margaret  and  Wolfenstein,  Martha  (eds.).  Childhood  in  Contemporary 
Cultures.    Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955. 

Comparative  studies  of  child  rearing  practices  around  the  world. 


Missildine,  W*  Hugh.    Your  Inner  Child  of  the  Past>    New  York:    Simon  and 
Schuster,  1973. 

A  description,  including  case  histories,  of  how  early  child-parent  relation- 
ships can  later  effect  adult  life. 


Montagu,  Ashley.    Touching;    The  Human  Significance  of  the  Skin.    New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1971.  ; 

"An  Inquiry  into  the  importance  of  tactile  experience  in  the  development  of 
the  person." 

^MontgCTinery  County  Public  Schools.    Proceedings;    Project  PROTECTION  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Conference  and  Workshop,  September  1974. 

Collected  papers  presented  at  a  workshop  for  educators,  conducted  by  Project 
PROTECTION.  57p. 

*  National  Center  for. Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  to  Children.    Comprehens ive 
Emergency  Services,  A  Program  Description.    Nashville,  Tennessee;  Nashville 
Urbaa  Observatory,  October  1974. 

The  description  of  a  system  designed  to  care  for  children  In  crisis:  those 
abused  and  neglected  by  families;  those  abused  and  neglected  by  their  community. 
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National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse.  Child  Abuse:  Present  and 
Future.    Susan  B.  Harris  (ed.),  1975. 


A  compilation  of  the  ideas  and  information  presented  during  the  1974  National 
3yu»;)Osium    "Child  Abuse;    Present  and  Future"  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  ;.llinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services, 

National  Comntittee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse*    Professional  Papers: 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect*    Nahman  H*  Greenberg  (ed*),  1974* 

A  compilation  of  papers  presented  at  a  national  symposiiun  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  child  maltreatment* 


Rlchette,  l.  A.     The  Throwaway  Children*     Philadelphia:    Lippincott,  1969* 

"Based  on  the  author's  experience  as  a  lawyer  working  with  juvenile  courts, 
cases  in  Philadelphia*     This  .book's  thesis  is  that  the  law,  under  the  pretext 
of  helping  children  abused  by  cruel  or  Irresponsible  adults,  treats  those 
children  like  criminals*" 


Rohner,  Ronald  p.  They  Love  Me,  They  Love  Me  Not*  New  Haven:  Human  Relations 
Area  File  Press,  1975*     — ^         '  ' 

"A  worldwide  study  of  the  effects  of  parental  acceptance  and  rejection*" 

Rothchild,  John  and  Wolf,  Susan  Berns*    The  Children  of  the  Counter-Culture* 
Garden  City:    Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc*,  1976* 

"How  the  Life-style  of  America's  Flower, Children  Has  Affected  an  Even  Younger 
Generation*" 


Rutter,  Michael*  Maternal  Deprivation  Reassessed*  Baltimore:  Penguin  Books, 
Inc.,  1972*   r 

A  complete  review  of  the  literature  of  maternal  deprivation*    The  qualities 
of  mothering  needed  for  normal  development  are  suggested*    Modifying  factors 
relating  to  long-term  consequences  are  explored*    The  possible  ineclianisms 
affecting  long-term  consequences  are  discussed* 
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Schrelber,  Flora  Rheta*   ^"Sybll*    New  York:    Warner  Paperback  Library,  a 
Warner  Communications^  Company,  1973. 

The  psychological  narration    of  a  search  for  self  among  many  selves  by  a 
young  woman  who  was  abused  in  infancy  and  young  childhood. 

Spargo,  John.  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children*  New  Yorkj  Quadrangle/ The 
New  York  Times  Book  Co.,  1968.  7 

Originally  published  in  1906,  the  book  was  a  result  of  Spargo's  research 
Into  the  conditions  of  the  lives  of  children  of  the  American  poor  of  that 
time/"  The  book  was  widely  acclaimed  and  became  a  catalyst  for  reform. 


Steininetz,  Suzanne  K.  and  Straus,  Murray  A*  Violence  in  the  Family.  New 
York:    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1975* 

A  compilation  of  articles  on  intra-familial  violence  and  the  vfamily  as  a 
training  ground  for  violence  in  society. 


Sugarman,  Daniel  A*  and  Freeman,  Lucy.    The  Search  for  Serenity*    New  York: 
The  MacMillan  Company,  1970. 

Subtitled  "Understanding  and  Overcoming  Anxiety",  this  book  differentiates 
between  normal  and  abnormal  anxiety  and  suggests  causes,  defenses,  and  methods 
of  dealing^with  each.  - y 

^'U.  S*  Congress,  Library  of  Congress.    Congressional  Research  Service.  Jean 
Javis  Jones,  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division.  HV  741  U.S,  C  75-97  ED 

An  issue  devoted  to  child  abuse.    I-    Child  Abuse  in  the  United  Std^tes. 

II.    The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (P-L.  93-247),    III.  Selection 

of  Recent  Articles*    IV,    Annotated  Bibliography 

U*  S/Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  93rd  Cong. 

1st  sess*  on  3.    1191,  1973.    Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  1973.  ^ 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth  in  relation  to  the 
establishment:  of  a  national  center  on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  the  provision 
of  funds  for  a  demonstration  program  for  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  for.  other  purposes.    Selected  articles. 
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S*  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  92nd  Cong., 
2nd  session-    Rights  of  Children^  1972;    Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  (Part  2).  75-2940. 

Appendix  -  Selected  Readings  on  child  abuse  and  day  care, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health*  Education  and  Welfare.    Children  Today.    4:  .^May- 
June  1975.     (OHD)  75-14- 

An  issue  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  child  maltreatment. 

Davoren,  Elizabeth,  et  al.     '"Working  with  Abusive  Parents" 
Harris,  Anne,  et  al.     "Evaluating  Innovative  Treatment  Programs" 
Nagi,  Saad  Z-     "Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs:    A  National  Overview--" 
'^*Sgrol,  Suzanne.     "Sexual  Molestation  of  Children" 

Broadhurst,  D-  .  "Project  PROTECTION;  A  School  Program" 

Heifer,  Ray  E-  "why  ^hysicfans  Don't  Get  Involved  in  Child  Abuse  Cases" 
Kemernian,  S-  B-  "Cross -National  Perspectives  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect" 
Davoren,  E-     "Foster^lacement  of  Abused  Children" 

^^Chlld  Abuse  and  Neglect.    The  Problem  and  Its  Management    (OHD)  75-30073, 
75-30074,  75-30075- 

Vol.  1.    An  Overview  of  the  Problem.  63pp, 

A  discussion  of  child  maltreatment  from  many  perspectives,  including  character* 
LStics,  effects  and  the  problem  of  "Sefinltion.  ^ 

Vol.  2.    The  Roles  and  Responsibilities  of  Professionals.  80pp. 

A  discussion  of  the  roles  of  professionals  and  agencies  involved  in  treatment 
and  case  management.  -  ~ 

Vol.  3.    The  Community  Team.    An  Approach  to  Case  Management:  and  Prevention 
208pp. 

A  description  of  community  coordination  for  managing  and  preventing  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

^The  Diagnostic -Process  and  Treatment  Programs.    Ray  E.  Heifer,  M-D,   (OHD)  75-69. 

Suggestions  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  caretaker  and  the  child. 
44pp. 

i^'  Suggested  for  Classroom'^Ijearhing  Center 
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^^Frofile  of  Neglect^  k  Survey  of  the  State  of  Knowledge  of  Child  Neglects 
1975-    Norman  A-  Polansky,  et  al,     (SRS)  76-23037, 

A  survey  of  the  literature  (status  of  the  art),  including  an  extensive 
bibliography*  58pp* 


^'^WorkinR  With  Abusive  Parents  From  a  Psychiatric  Point  of  View,    Brandt  F. 
Steele,  H.D,   (OHD)  75-70* 

Discussion  of .  the  problem  with  suggestions  for  a  program  of  treatment*  25pp* 


Young,  L*  Wednesday's  Children^  a  study  of  child  neglect  and  abuse^  New 
Vork:    McGraw-Hill,  1964* 

'*This  is  a  report  of  a  detailed  study  of  parents  indifferent  to  their 
children  and  of  parents,  who  beat  and  torture  them***  The  study  comprised 
300  case  records*    Appendix  details  the  study  method*" 
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SELECTED  ARTICLES 


^'^Alvy,  Kerby  T,     ^'Preventing  Child  Abuse."    American  Psychologist,  September 
1975-    pp*  921-928, 
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ERIC 


EVALUATION 


In  the  Policies  and  Procedures  Handbook^  .the  revised  MCPS.  Regulation  355-4> 
dated  October  1>  1975>  defines  the  Instructional  objective  as  "a  general 
statement  of  vhat  the  student  should  attain";  the  performance  objective  as 
"a  specific  statement  of  what  the  student  should  be  abJ  lo," 

For  each  instructional  objective  in  the  course  of  study,  sets  of  performance 
objectives-have  been  designed  with  specific  classroom  activities  and  procedures 
developed  for  each  set*    The  performance  objectives  are  measurable  and  may  be 
used  as  Indicators  of  student  attainment  of  the  instructional  objectives* 

Each  unit  contains  an  evaluation  section  with  sample  assp^^r n^ant  measures -for 
each  performance  objective  in  the  unit>  and  criteria  fo  fafactory 
attainment  of  each  objective  are  itemized*    For  each  uniL>  a  class  record  . 
fom  has  been  designed  for  the  teacher  to  record  student  attainment  of  the 
performance  objectives  for  that  unit*    For  the  student^  an  individual  record 
form  has  been  designed  which  Includes  the  performance  objectives  for  each 
of  the  six  units*    Sixty  percent  satisfactory  attainment  for  t:he  total  number 
of  performance  objectives  attempted  by  the  student  is  suggested  as  the  basis 
for  course  credit* 

Each  performance  objective  contains  a  statement  of  the  behavior  desired  of 
the  learner  in  demonstrating  attainment  of  the  objective*    The  key  word 
which  specifies  the  behavior  is  the  verb*    In  order  to  prevent:  misunderstanding^ 
both  the  teacher  and  the  student  should  have  a  common  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  key  words*    A  Key  Word  List  is  therefore  provided  with  a 
description  of  the  behavior  the  learner  should  use  in  demonstrating  attainment 
of  the  objective* 

Teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  clarify  the  performance  objectives  for 
students*    The  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
each  performance  objective  In  relation  to  the  appropriate  Instructional 
objective  and  be  able  to  communicate  this  intent  to  the  learner*  *  The  learner 
must  also  know  what  Is  expected  of  him»  so  that  it  is  essential  also  for  the 
student  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  behavior  described  In  each 
performance  objective* 
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KEY  WORD  LIST 


CITE 

CIASSIFY 

COMPARE 

DESCRIBE 


DISCRXMINAra . 

AND 
DISTINGUISH 

EXPLAIN 


IDENTIFY 

LIST 
PREDICT 
RECOMMEND 
STkHE 


for 

Performance  Objectives 

to.  quote  Information  from  an  external  source  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  something  (§.g.,  cite  examples, 
data) 

to  place  into  groups  according  to  certain  criteria 

to  list  the  similarities  and  differences  of  things  ■ 

to  state  a  "verbal  picture  or  /to  /list  the 
characteristics  of  a  person^  place^  things  or  event 

to  be  able  to  differentiate  one  type  from  another 
similar  to  "classify" 

to  ^escribe  the  relationship  between  things  and/or 
/_to_/present  the  reasons  for  an  occurrence  or 
relationship 

if 

to  select  from  among  several  choices  the  item(s)  that 
meet(s)  certain  criteria 

to  make  a  series  of  words  or  statements 

to  state  a  possible  conclusion  before  it  occurs 

to  present  something  as  worthy  of  acceptance 

to  make  a  declarative,  word  phrase  setting  forth 
something 


Definitions  quoted  from 

Thomas  Evaul*    Behavioral  Objectives^  Their  Rationale  and  Development 
(Merchantvllle^  New  Jersey:    Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Consultants)  1972, 
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UNIT  I.     THE  PHENOMENON  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  COMPARE  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHENOMENON 
OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IN  SOCIETY, 
Performance  Objectives 

I*    DESCRIBE  forms  of  child  maltreatment  In  the  past, 
2,    LIST  possible  reasons  for  child  maltreatment  in  the  past* 
3*    CITE  medical  and  psychological  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  In 
society  today* 

4*    CITE  statistical  evidence  of  child  maltreatment  in  society  today* 
5*    CITE  sociological  evidence  of  child  maltreattnent  in  society  today, 
6*     IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  society  which  could  result  in  a 

physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child* 
7*    IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  family  which  could  result  in  a  . 

physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child* 
8*    IDENTIFY  dysfunctions  within  the  individual  which  could  result  in  a 

physically  or  psychologically  damaged  child* 

UNIT  II*     THE  NATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

THE  STUDENT  WILL^BE  ABLE  TO  DISTINGUISH  THE  HATURE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  FROM 
ACCEPTABLE  OR  USUAL  CHILD  REARING  PRACTICES  IN  SOCIETY  TODAY* 
Performance  Objectives 

1*    STATE  the  federal  definition  of  child  maltreatment* 
2*    IDENTIFY  the  caretaker* 

3*    DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse* 
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4,    DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  psychological  abuse  without  physical  abuse* 
5*    DESCRIBE  typical  acts  of  physical  and  psychological  neglect, 
6,  .^ESCRIBE  typical  manifestations  of  physical  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  child, 

7*    DESCRIBE  typical  manifestations  of  psychological  abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  child* 

8*    LIST  characteristics  of  acceptable  child-rearing  practices  today* 
9*    LIST  characteristics  of  child  inaltreatment  today* 
10*    COMPARE  child  maltreatment  with  acceptable  child-rearing  practices. 

UNIT  III-    THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  COMPONENTS  IN  AN  EPISODE  OF  CHILD 
HALTREATMENT. 

Performance  Objectives 

1*    LIST  the  components  of  the  episode  of  child  maltreatment* 
2*    EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  caretaker* 
3*    EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  child*  , 
4,    EXPLAIN  the  role  of  stress* 
5*    EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  passive  partner* 
6*    EXPLAIN  the  role  of  the  sibling  on-looker (s)* 
7*    IDENTIFY  the  po:;entially  abusive  or  neglectful  caretaker* 
8*    STATE  the  characteristics  of  the  potentially  abusive  or  neglectful 
caretaker* 

9*    IDENTIFY  the  potentially  vulnerable  child* 
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10*  STATE  the  characteristics  ot  the  potentially  vulnerable  child* 

11*  DESCRIBE  the  potentially  vulnerable  child  from  the  viewpoint  of 

the  caretaker* 

12 •  STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  "stress" - 

13*  LIST  the  characteristics  of  stress* 

14 •  CLASSIFY  the  kinds  of  stress* 

15*  DESCRIBE  the  origins  of  stress* 

^  .  ' 

UNIT  IV*     THE  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PSYCHODYNAKIC  DIMENSION  OF  CHILD 
MALTREATMENT- 

Performance  Objectives 

1*     STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  psychodynamics * 
2*     STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  interaction- 

3*    EXPLAIN  psychodynamic  interaction  in  relation  to  stress  factors 

within  society,  the  family^  and  the  individual* 
4*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re) actions  in  relation 

to  the  caretaker* 

5*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re)actions  in  relation 

to  the  caretaker^ 
6*    DESCRIBE  typical  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child* 
7*     DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actions  of  the  caretaker 

to  the  child* 
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8*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 

(re)actlons  of  the  caretaker  to  the  child* 
9*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  conscious  (re) actions  in  relation  to 

the  child, 

10*    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  (re) ac tions  in  relation 
to  the  child, 

11,  DESCRIBE  typical  reactions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker* 

12.  DISCRIMINATE  conscious  and  unconscious  (re)actlons  of  the  child  to 
the  caretaker* 

13*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  stress  to  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
(re)actions  of  the  child  to  the  caretaker  (l*e*,  to  maltreatment). 

14,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  nurturing  experiences  in  Infancy  or 
childhood  to  the  ability  to  nurture  In  later  life* 

15,  EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  conditioning  toward  violence  in  infancy 
or  childhood  to  violent  behavior  in  later  life* 

16*    RECOMMEMD  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  child* 
17*    RECOMMEND  ways  to  break  the  recurring  cycle  of  child  maltreatment 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  caretaker* 

UNIT  V*     THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 
Instructional  Objective  One 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETAL  PROBLEM  OF 
CHILD  MALTREATMENT* 
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Perfonnance  Objectives 

1*     STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  elrcums tantlal  child  maltreatment* 

2,    DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dys* 
functions  within  society* 

3*     DESCRIBE  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dys- 
functions within  the  family* 

4*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  circumstantial  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual* 

5*    PREDICT  the  probability  of  circumstantial  i'hUd..maltreatment  in 
relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress* 

6-     STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  incidental  child  maltreatment* 

7*    DESCRIBE  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society* 

8*    DESCRIBE  Incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 

within  the  family* 
9*    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  to 
dysfunctions  within  the  individual* 
lOr    PREDICT  the  probability  of  incidental  child  maltreatment  in  relation 

to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress* 
II,    STATE  the  meaning  of  the  term  intentional  child  maltreatment* 
12*    DESCRIBE  Intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  society* 

13-    DESCRIBE  intentional  child  maltreatment  in  relation  to  dysfunctions 
within  the  family* 
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I4«    EXPLAIN  the  relationship  of  intentiotia I  child  maltreatment:  to 

dysfunctions  within  the  individual* 
15*    PREDICT  the  probability  of  intentional  child  maltreatment  in 

relation  to  individual  ability  to  cope  with  stress* 

Instructional  Objective  Two 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  STATE  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
CHILD  MALTREATMENT  LAW* 

Performance  Objectives 

1*    DESCRIBE  briefly  the  chronology  and  extent  oi  child  maltreatment 

legislation  in  the  U*S* 
2*    STATE  the  provisions  of  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of 

1974* 

3*    STATE  the  provisions  of  the  state  law    for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect.  ^ 
4*    COMPARE  the  state  law  with  the  local  law  for  a)  abuse  and  b)  neglect- 
5*    DESCRIBE  the  local  reporting  process  for  ^)  abuse  and  b)  neglect. 

UNIT  VI,     CHILD  MALTREATMENT:     HELP  AND  HOPE 
Instructional  Objective  One 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOMMEND  RESPONSES  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD 
MALTREATMENT  WHICH  PROVIDE  HELP  FOR  BOTH  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CARETAKER, 
Performance  Objectives 

1.  IDENTIFY  the  kinds  of  responses  which  help  the  maltreated  child. 

2,  DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  maltreated  child. 
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3-     IDENTIl?Y  the  kinds  of  responses  which  help  the  caretaker, 
4*    DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  help  available  to  the  caretaker* 

Instructional  Objective  Two 

THE  STUDENT  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  RECOMMEND  RESPONSES  WHICH  PRCtoE  K)PE  FOR 
PREVENTION  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT  IN  SOCIETY, 

Performance  Objectives 

1*    IDENTIFY  those  in  society  who  must  respond  to  the  problem 

of  child  maltreatment, 
2*    DESCRIBE  the  kinds  of  response  which  provide  hope  for  preven 

of  child  maltreatment  in  society* 
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APPENDIX  B 
Classroom  Instructional  Materials  by  Unit 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  . 
for 

I.    The  Phenomenon  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1.  Definition  of  Terns  (1*1) 

2.  "Our  Forebears  Made  Childhood  a  Nightmare**  (1*2) 

3.  '*Who  Owns  the  Child?**  (1,3)  7^ 
4*    Questions  and  Answers  About  Child  Maltreatment  (1*4) 

5.  **Chlld  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs:    A  National  Overview*'  (1*5) 

6.  Dysfunctions  of  Society^  the  Family^  and  the  Individual  (1*6) 

7.  **Child  Abuse  Reports  Have  Increased  Since  1972**  (1,7) 

8.  "Good  Children*   (Our  Own) >   *Bad  Children*   (Other  People*s)>  and  the 
Horrible  Work  Ethic**  (1,8) 

9.  "Is  U,S*  Becoming  Less  Child-Oriented?*'  (1,9) 
10/    *'Iinprlsoning  Our  Children**  (1*10) 

11,  **They*ve  No  Right  To  Destroy  the  Children"  (1*11) 

12,  **Medical  Care  Lacking  for  Children  of  Poor"  (1*12) 

13,  "Shipping  Children  South**  (1*13) 

14,  "Child-Snatching**  (1,14)  . 

15,  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIAL  ... 

s. 

Overhead  Ttansparencles 

1,  Table  1>  Mershon  Study  Center 

2,  Age  Profile  1974-75>  Reports  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse,  MCPS 

3.  Sex  and  Mean  Age  of  Children  Reported,  MCpS- 

4.  Age  Prof  ile§.  Compared,  1973-74  and  1974*75,  MCPS 
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Children  in  Peril*    Discusses  causes  of  child  abuse  and  programs  developed 
for  treatment  of  child  abusers*    S*  T  22  mln*    color    1*    Child  abuse* 
EMC  362*7  5664.  Media  Concepts  1972* 

Fragile,  Handle  with  Care*    A  film  of  stark  realism  which  tells  of  the 
death  of  an  infant  brought  to  the  emergency  ward  time  af-ter  time  by  its 
young  parents  before  finally  succumbing  to  maltreatment*    The  film  delves 
into  the  reasons  why  parents  abuse  their  children,  and  what  happens  to 
the  children  mentally  and  physically*    It  also  looks  into  ways  of  preventing 
child  abuse,  the  legal  considerations  involved,  and  the  professional-help 
that  is  available  for  children* 

A  KTAR  TV  film  produced  in  cooperation  with  The  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters    iSmm    color    26  min.    Available  on  loan  from  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters,  10215  Reis terstown  Road,  Owings  Mills,  Maryland  21117. 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
for 

II*    The  Nature  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1.  Definition  of  Terms  (II^l) 

2.  Federal  Definition  of  Child  Maltreatment  (11*2) 

3.  Identity  of  the  Caretaker  (11*3) 

4»    Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse  (11,4) 
5*    Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Abuse  Which  May 
Result  in  Damage  to  the  Child  (11*5) 

6.  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect  Which  May  Result 
in  Damage  to  the  Child  (II. 6) 

7.  Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment  (11,7) 

8.  Typical  Manifestations  of  Physical  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child  (11*8) 
9*    Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child 

(II-9) 

10*     "Signs  of  Trouble  Preceded  Death  of  Boy,  4"  (11.10) 

11*    "Boy  Spurned^';  Boys  Taken  from  Home  After  Beating";  "Infant,  2,  Dies, 

Sitter  Is  Held";  "Child -beating  Death  Draws  Man  Ten  Years"  (11*11) 
12.    '*Mother  admits  failure  to  feed  son,  who  died  a  'vegetable^  of  8  pounds"; 

"2  Infants  Found  in  Trash  Can";  "Newborn  Baby  Is  Found  Left  in  Trashcan" 

(11*12) 
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"Beaten,  they  can't  fight  back"  (11-13) 


14, 


**Mother  talks  of  horror,  seeking  aid 


It 


(II  *  14) 


15. 


**Law  broadened  to  aid  battered" 


(iias) 
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Case  History";  "Case  History"  (11*16) 


17*  "Don^t  Shake  the  Baby"  (II-17) 

18.  "Counter -Culture  Kids"  (11*18) 

19-  "Child  Care  in  America"  (II-19) 

20.  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIAL 
Overhead  Transparencies 

5,  Definition  of  Child  Maltreatment 

6.  Identity  of  the  Caretaker 

7-    Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Abuse 

8.  Typical  Acts  of  Psychological  Abuse  Without  Physical  Abuse 

9.  Typical  Acts  of  Physical  and  Psychological  Neglect 

10.  Characteristics  of  Child  Maltreatment 

11.  Typical  Manifestations  of  Physical  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child  (a  and  b) 

12.  Typical  Manifestations  of  Psychological  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Child 
(a  and  b) 

Slides  (Series  1  through  10) 

A  color  slide  series  of  photographed  examples  of  child  maltreatment  is  in 
preparation. 
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Cipher  In  the  Snov      This  dramatization  of  psychological  abuse  is  based 
on  the  true  story  of  a  boy  who  no  one  thought  was  important  until  his 
Sudden  death  one  snowy  morning.    The  story  on  which  the  film  was  based 
won  first-place  award  in  the  N,E,A*  Teachers  Writing  Contest* 
Brigham  Young  University  1973    16mm    color    23  min*    MCPS  Film 
Library  #6571 

Growth  Failure  and  Maternal  Deprivation    This  film  shows  physical 
and  mental  retardation  in  young  children  which  may  often  result  from 
lack  of  parental  attention,  especially  from  the  mother*    Two  children, 
one  thirteen  months  old  and  one  almost  four  yaars  old  are  shown  as 
examples  of  f ailure-to-:thrive*    The  circumstances  under  which  these 
children  lived  and  those  aspects  of  the  mother-child  relationship 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  their  failure  to  grow  and  develop 
normally  are  discussed* 

McGraw  Hill  1966    16mm    black/white    28  min*    MCPS  Film  Library  #4218 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
for 

III*    The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1-    Definition  of  Terms  (Ill-la) 

2*    Interpretations  of  the  Nurturing  Experience  (111,1b)  . 

3,  The  Components  (111,2) 

4,  The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker  (III-3) 
5*    The  Criteria  of  Emotional  Maturity  (111*4) 

6*    Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Vulnerable  Child  (III-5) 

7,  Typical  On-Going  Stress  Factors  (III-6) 

8,  Typical  Stress  Factor  Immediately  Prior  to  Maltreatment  (111*7) 

9,  "How  A  Baby  Learns  to  Love?*  (III-8) 

10*  "'Battered'  Babiesf  Birth  Without  Violence"^  (iII-9) 

11.  "How  To  Conquer  Stres^'  (III-IO) 

12*  "Child  Care  by  Adolescent  Parents 'tlll*ll) 

13-  "Mom  and  Darf' (111*12) 

14.  "Holiday  season  filled  with  child  abuse  'tlII-13) 

15.  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 
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AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 
Overhead  Transparencies 

13*     The  Episode  of  Child  Maltreatment,  The  Components 
14*     The  Potentially  Abusive  or  Neglectful  Caretaker  (a  and  b) 
15*    Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Vulnerable  Child  (a  and  b) 
16*    Typical  On-Going  Stress  F^actors  (a>  b>  c) 

17*    Typical  Stress  Factors  Immediately  Prior  to  Maltreatment  (a  and  b) 
I7c    World  of  Abnormal  Rearing  ^ 

Films 

Birth  Without  Violence    A  film  depicting  the  birth  delivery , techniques 
of  Dr*  Frederick  Leboyer>  who  has  himself  delivered  irore  than  10>000 
babies*     Though  considered  radical  by  some^  his  supremely  simple 
technique  seemingly  eases  the  birth  trauma  and  helps  the  new  human  being 
to  start  life  without  pain>  confusion  and  fear*    Recommended  . for  class- 
room  use>  where  available* 

Second  Chance*     The  treatment  of  maternal  deprivation  syndrome  is 
described  in  this  film*    A  deprived  22 ^nonth -old  child  is  seen  through 
the  period  of  hospitalization  at  the  Chicago  Children's  Memorial  Hospitals 
The  profound  effects  of  the  lack  of  emotional  care>  the  child's  defensive 
reactions  to  maltreatment^  and  her  ^i^rovement  after  therapy  are  illus- 
trated ^ind  explored* 

Children's  Menwrial  Hospital  1974>    color    12  min*  Available  through 
MCPS  Film  Library 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
,  for 

IV*    The  Psychodynamics  of  Child  Maltreatment 

SELECTED  RESOURCES 

1.    Definition  of  Terms  (IV;i) 

2*    Psychodynamic  Interaction  Illustrated,  Doonesbury  Cartoon  Series  (IV*2) 
3.    Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Caretaker  to  the 
Child  CIV,3) 

4*    Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the  Child  to  the 

Caretaker,  i,e«,  to  Maltreatment  (IV*4) 
5*     The  Violence  Cycle  Illustrated,  '*World  of  Abnormal  Rearing"  (IV, 5) 
6*     '*Early  Child  Abuse  and  Adolescence,  A  Literature  Review"  (IV*6) 
7.     "Itome  Called  More  Violent  Than  Street"  CIV*7) 
8*    Ann 'Landers'  Column  CIV*8) 

9*    "The  Child-Abusing  Parent:    A  Psychological  Review"    (IV, 9) 
10.     "Violence  in  Our  Society"  (IV-10) 

11*     Selected  Instructional  Material  from  Units  I,.  II,  and  III 
12,    Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatnient 

AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS 

Overhead  Transparencies 
18*    Psychodynamic  Interaction  Illustrated,  Doonesbury  Cartoon  Series  1  through  6 
19.    Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Actions  of  the.  Caretaker  to  the  Child 
(a,  b,  c) 

20*    Typical  Conscious  and  Unconscious  (Re)Action3  of  the  Child  to  the  Caretaker; 

i.e.^  to  Maltreatment  (a,  b,  c) 
.21*    The  Violence  Cycle  Illustrated,  '*World  of  Abnormal  Tearing" 
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FiliDS 

War  of  the  Eggs^    A  heart-rending  Incisive  story  of  a  young  couple  who 
quarrel  and  as  a  result,  their  young  son  begins  to  cry  hysterically*  The 
enraged  young  wife  roughly  pushes  him  down  the  stairs,  badly  injuring  him* 
At  the  hospital  a  psychiatrist  gently  tries  to  help  them*  Painfully, 
hiisband  ^nd  vife  open  to  each  other,  accept  responsibility  for  vhat  they 
have  done,  and  turn  for  help*    Written  by  Michael  Crichton,  author  of 
Andromeda  Strain*  •  » 

Paulist  Productions  1974    16mm  color    26k  mio*    MCPS  Film  Library 

Rockabye  Baby.    A  film  vhich  illustrates  the  effects  of  parental  deprivation 
upon  young  animals  and  children*    The  importance  of  physical  touching  and 
body  movement  for  normal  social  and  emotional  development  are  effectively 
dramatized  through  this  film*    It  presents  some  of  the  techniques  that 
psychologists  use  to  measure  mothering  practices  duifing  the  importnat 
infant  years* 

Time-Life  Films,  Inc*  1971    16mm    color    20  min*    MCPS  Film  Library  #6095 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

V*    The  Problem  of  Child  Maltreatment 

1.  Definition  of  terms  CV*1) 

2.  "Child  Abuse  ia  the  United  Stages"  CV,2) 

3.  "Child  Abuse  Legislation  in  the  1970^ s''  CV,3) 

4-  "Child  Abuse:    Attempts  to  Solve  the  Problem  by  Reporting  Laws"  CV*4) 

5.  "The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  197A"(V,5) 

6.  Child  Abuse:    Maryland  State  Child  Maltreatment  Law  CV*6) 

7.  Child  Neglect:    Maryland  State  Child  Maltreatment  Law  CV*7) 

8.  "Defining  Emotional  Neglect"  (7,8) 

9m  "Preparing  for  a  Neglect  Proceeding:    A  Guide  for  the  Social  Worker"  CV,9) 

10.  "The  Problem  of  the  Battered  Child"  (V.IO) 

11.  "Child  Abuse  Syndrome:    A  Review"  (V.ll) 

12.  Instructional  Materials  for  Units  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 

13.  Classroom  learning  centar_for  child  maltreatment 
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CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
for 

VI.    ChiW.  Maltreatment:,  '  Help  and  Hope 

1.  Indicators  of  Child  Maltreatment,  Montgomery  County  H&alth  Departinent  (VI.l) 

2.  Child  Abuse/Neglect  Information,  Montgomery  County  Health  Department  (VI*2) 

3.  "A  Policy  Statement  on  Child  Abuse  and  Child  Neglect";  '*More  About  Project 
PROTECTION"    (VI, 3) 

4.  "Protect  a  Child  Help  a  Parent,  Our  Community  Responsibility"  (VI*4) 

5.  Montgomery  County  Services  for  Maltreated  Children  and  Their  Families  CVI*5) 

6.  "Even  Parents  Sometimes  Lose  Control''  CVI*6) 

7.  "C.A,L.M.--A  Timely  Experiment  in  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse"  (VI, 7) 

8.  "Parental  Stress  Service—Itow  It  All  Began"    (VI. 8) 

9*     "The  Extended  Family  Center"    (VI  *9)  , 

10.  "Working  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Social  Worker's  View"  (VI*IO) 

11.  "Working  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Psychiatrist's  View"  (VI-11) 

12.  "Working  With  Abusive  Parents,  A  Parent's  View"  (VI*12) 

13.  "Child  Neglect:    Reaching  the  Parent"  (VI*13) 

14.  '*Why  Most  Physicians  Don't  Want  To  Get  Involved  in  Child  Abuse  Cases  and 
What  To  Do  About  It"  (VI*14) 

15.  "Understanding  and  Helping  Child -Abusing  Parents"    (VI. 15) 

16.  "Project  PROTECTION:    A  School  Program  to  Detect  and  Prevent  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect"    (VI. 16) 
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17*  "Child  Abuse;    Detection  and  Prevention*'  (VI-17) 

18*  "Battered  Children  and  Counselor  Responsibility"  CVI*18) 

19*,  "Preventing  Child  Abuse"  (VI*19) 

20,  "The  Abused  Parent  of  the  Abused  Child"  (VI-20) 

21,  "The  Rights  of  Children"  (VI-21) 

22,  Instructional  Materials  for  Units  I>  II>  III>  IV>  acid  V 
23*  Classroom  learning  center  for  child  maltreatment 

Film 

Don't  Give  Up  Qn  Produced  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  Protective  Service 

and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  for  use  in  case 
workers  awareness  training*     This,  film  uses  real  people  in  real  situations  to 
probe  the  reasons  behind  the  child  abuse  pattern*    A  mother  of  two  small  child- 
ren Is  In  danger  of  having  her  daughter  taken  by  the  courts  and  the  assigned 
social  worker  struggles  to  have  the  distraught  mother  come  to  grips  with  her 
problem* 

Motorola  Teleprograms >  Inc*     1976    ISiran    color    28%  min. 

Available  from  HELP  Resource  Project 
1123  North  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  2120X 
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TERMINOLOGY 


The  definition  of  terms  forms  an  important:  part  of  the  curriculum  instruction* 
In  the  development  of  this  curriculum,  special  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
selection  of  terminology* 

The  effort  here  has  been  1)  to  select  the  exact  term  to  communicate  the      ; \ 
intended  meaning;  2)  to  select  only  those  terms  found  in  a  widely  used 
d£ctionary\eddily  available  to  students;  and  3)  to  make  certain  that  the 
definition  of  the  term  as  found  in  the  dictionary  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  throughout  the  document  are  consistent* 

The  definitions  are  quoted  (with  one  exception)  from  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  (1974  edition);  hence,  some  inay  be  brief;  some  may  be  lengthy* 
Teachers  should  use  the  definitions  as  points  of  reference  to  synthesize  the 
int^rit^ahd  meaning  of  the  terms  as  used* 

For  each  unit»  the  definitions  are  listed  in  the  order  of  instructional  use. 
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I.    THE  PHENOMENON  OF  cmw  MALTREATMENT 


*DEFXNinON  OF  TERMS  (1*1) 


1 .  Phenomenon 


n* 


3,b*  an  exceptional,  unusual,  or  abnormal 
person^  thing,  or  occurence 


2*    Maltreat  vt* 
Maltreatment  n. 


-  to  treat  cruelly  or  roughly 


3*  Syndrome 


a  group  of  signs  and  symptoms  that  occur 
together  and  characterize  a  particular 
abnormality  i 


4*    Radiological  adj 


of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of  radiology 
(X-ray) 


5.    Pathological  adj 
Pathology  n 


2:  altered  or  caused  by  disease - 
2  a;  anatomic  and  physiologic  deviations 
from  tlfe  normal  that  constitute  disease  or 
characterize  a  particular  disease 


6*  Dysfunction 


Impaired  or  abnormal  functioning 


*  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary*    Springfield,  Massachusetts:  S  &  C 
Merriam  Co* 
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THE  IIATUBE  OF  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 


^DEFINITION  OF  TERMS     (II.  1) 


1.  Physical 


3;  of 'or  relating  to^  the  body 


2.  Psychological 


adj* 


1:  b;  MENTAL 


3. 


Abuse 
Abuse 


vt. 


1:    to  attack  in  words  4:  to  use  so  a£t 
to  injure  or  damage 

4;    abusive  language  5;  physical  mal^ 
treatment 


4*  Neglect 


vt* 


1:  to  give  little  attention  or  respect 
to:  DISREGARD  2;  to  leave  undone 
or  unattended  to  especially  through 
carelessness 


5  *  Damage 


n. 


1:    loss  or  harm  resulting  from  injury 
to  the  person  SYN;  injury 


6,  Injure 


vt* 


la:  to  inflict  bodily  harm    b:  .  to 
Impair  the  soundness  of   


7f  Paramour. 


an  illicit  lover 


*Webster^s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary^  1974* 
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THE  EPISODE  OF  CHILD  MALTREA'mENT 
*DEFINITION  OF  ^fERMS  (III. la) 


1.  Potential  adj , 

2.  Vulnerable 

3.  Stress  .  -v  ^  n, 

4.  Positive  adj  * 

5.  Negative  adj  * 

t 

6 .  Passive  adj  * 

7.  Punitive  adj, 

8.  Authoritarian  adj , 

9.  Psychopathic  personality  n. 


-  1:    existing  In  possibility:  Capable 
of  development,  into. actuality 


-  l!    constraining  force  or  Influence; 
as  c:    a  physical,  chemical,  or 
emotional  factor  that  causes  bodily 
or  mental  tension    d:  a  state  result- 
ing from  stress 

*  6a:    marked  by  or  Indicating  accept'* 
ance,  approval,  or  affirmation  b: 
affirming  the  present  of  that  sought 
or  suspected  to  be  present 

-  la:    marked  by  denial,  prohibition, 
or  refusal    2b:  ntarked  by  features 
(as  hostility  or  withdrawal)  opposing 
constructive  treatment  or  development 

-  3a:    receiving  or  enduring  without 
res  Is  tance :  SUBMISSIVE 

-  1:    Inflicting,  in^volvlng,  or  aiming 
at  punishment 

-  1;    relating  to  or  favoring  blind 
submission  to  authority 

"  1 :  an  emotionally  and  behavtorally 
disordered  state  characterized  by 
clear  perception  of  reality  except 
for  the  Individual's  social  and  moral 
obligations  and  often  by  the  pursuit 
of .  immediate  personal  gratification 
in  criminal  acts,  drug  addiction,  or 
«e5cual  perversion 


adj*      -  1:    capable  of  being  physically 
wounded 
2:    open  to  attack  or  damage 


*  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974* 
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10*  Psychoneurosls 

(Psychoneurotic) 
adj- 


1:    a  neurosis  based  on  emotional 
conflict  in  which  an  impulse  that, 
has  been  blocked  seeks  expression^ 
la  a  disguised  response  or  symptom 


II. 


Nur  turance 
Nur  ture 


n. 
n. 


affectionate  care  and  attention^ 
l!    TRAINING,  UPBRINGING  3*     the  sum 
of  the  influence  modifying  the 
expression  of  the  genetic  potential-* 
ities  of  an  organism*     (See  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Nurturing  Experience 
(Iliab). 


*  Webster^s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary^  1974, 
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INTERmmiONS  OF  THE  NURTURING  EXPERIENCE  (III* lb) 

"  the  process  in  which  an  adult  takes  care  of  aa  in£aat;  that  Is^  a 

theoretically  mature  capable,  self-sufficient  person  caring  for  a  helpless, 
needy,  d^ependent,  immature  individual*  -  *Mothering  consists  of  feeding, 
holding,  clothing,  and  cleanLng  the  infant* * *along  with  the  more  subtle 
ingredients  of  tenderness,  of  awareness  and  considerntion  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  infant  and  of  appropriate  emotional  interaction  with  it^" 

",.,.,the  deep,  sensitive,  intuitive  awareness  of  and  response  to  the 
infant's  condition  and  needs,  as  veil  as  consideration  of  the  infant's 
capacity  to  perform  according  to  his  age," 

From  '^A  Psychiatric  Study  of  Parents  Who  Abuse  Infants  and  Small 
Children"  by  Brandt  F,  Steele  and  Carl  B,  Pollock  in  The  - 
Battered  Child,  edited  by  Ray  E*  ifelfer  and  C*  Henry  Kempe* 
Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press  (1974), 

.intimacy,  empathy,  trust  and  'mothering',  usfid  in  the  generic  sense 

of  mother-father  parenting*    Intimacy  as  the  positive  outgrowth  of  a  willing 

ness  to  risk. a  sharing  of  onesself  with  another  is  seen  as  an  expression  of 

a. bond  of  affection  and  closeness  between  'parent  and  child' --Intimacy  is 

the  emotional  touching  that  leads  to  affectional  fulfillment  in  an  inten- 

personal  relationship.    It  is  the  foundation  stone  to  family  harmony," 

From  'parent  Surrogate  Roles;    A  Dynamic  Concepr  in  Understnndinp; 
and  Treating  Abusive  Parents"  by  Morris  J-  I'^uiltion  and  Anne  UhJrriel.L 
in  Journal  of  Clinical  Child  PsvcholoKy>  Vol.  II  (3)  Frill  1973, 
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THE  PSYCHDDYNAMICS  OF  CHILD  MALTREADffiHT 


^Definition  of  Terms  (IV, 1) 


1, .  Physical 

2 ,  Psychological 
**3,  Dynamics 


4 ,    Psychody  nmi  cs 
Psychodynamlc 


5*  Personality 


6,  Interaction 


adj*     -  Saf   of  or  relating  to  the  body  b: 

^  concerned  or  preoccupied  with  the  body 
and  1  ts  needs^ 

adj*     -  2:    directed  toward  the  will  or  toward 
the  mind 

n.        -  2:    the  driving  physical,  moral,  or 
Intellectual  forces  of  any  area  or 
the  law^^^  relating  to  them 

n,        -  the  psychology  of  mental  or  emotional 
adj.        forces  or  processes  developing  esp* 
In  early  childhood  and  their  effects 
of  behavior  and  mental  states  2:  ex- 
planation or  Interpretation  (as  of 
behavior  or  mental  „sf:ates)  in  terms  of 
mental  or  emotional  forces  or  processes 
3 :    motivational  forces  acting  esp*  at 
the  unconscious  level 

n.        -  3a)     the  complex  of  characteristics 

that  distinguishes  an  Individual  b(l): 
the  totality  of  an  Individual's 
behavioral  and . emotional  tendencies 
(2):     the  organization  of  the  Individ^ 
ual*s  distinguishing  character  traits, 
attitudes,  or  habits 

•f 

n,        -  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  or 
Influence 


7,    Psychodynamlc  interaction  n. 


8*    Conscious  reaction 


a  (re)actLon  in  response  to  an  influence 
(past  or  present),  an  event  (past  or 
present),  or  a  person  (past  or  present) 

reactions  which  are  marked  by  thought, 
will,  or  design 


9  *    Unconscious  reaction 


n,        -  reactions  v^'hich  are  not  known  or 
perceived;  unaware 


*  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974 
Webster's  Seventh  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1966 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHITJ)  MALTREATMENT 


^DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  CV,1) 


Circumstantial  adj*  -  1:    belonging  to,  consisting  in,  or 

dependent  upon  circiimr;  tnncea 


Incidental  ad j  ,  -    occurring  merely  by  chance  or  withom: 

intention  or  cnlculatloii 


Intentional  adj*  -  1:    done  by  intention  oi-  design 


*  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1974. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Classroom  Learning  Center  for  Child  Maltreatment 
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'CLASSROOM  LEARNING  CENTER  FOR  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

In  lieu  of  a  suitable  textbook,  a  classroom  learniag  center  for 
child  maltreabnent  is  suggested  to  supplement  the  classroom 
instruction*    A  variety  of  magazines,  .pamphlets,  and  article 
reprints  for  such  a  center  may  be  obtained  free  or  ^t  low  cost* 
Because  effort,  time,  and  money  are  involved  in  assembling  the 
materials,  teachers  and  students  should  develop  a  plan  for 
use  of  the  center  which  would  insure  availability  of  the 
materials  for  subsequent  classes*    All  prices  quoted  were  current 
as  of  spring,  1976* 

Other  resources  appropriate  to  the  study  of  child  maltreatment 
which  have  been  rpproved  for  classroom  use  may  be  added  to  the 
center* 
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CLASSROOM  LEARNING  CENTER  FOR  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

*  The  American  Humane  Association,  Children's  Division,  P.  0.  Box  1266,  Denver, 
Colorado      80201,    Pamphlets  are  ordered  by  number  Indicated  and  title. 

Emotional  Neglect  of  Children  (1958)  lOc 

Let^s  Get  Technical;  The  Why  and  What  of  Child  Protective  Services  (n.d 
lOc 

Protective  Services  and  Community  Expectations  (n.d*)  15c 
Protective  Services  and  Emotional  Neglect  (n*d*)  15c 
Protecting  the  Battered  Child  (1962)  35c 

In  the  Interest  of  Children,  A  Century  of  Progress  (n*dO  35<i 
Child  Abuse  Legislation  in  the  1970's,  rev,  ed  (1974)  $2,50 
The  Status  of  Child  Protection  (1971)    35<i  ^ 
Termination  of  Parental  Rights  (1971)  35c 
Due  Process  in  Child  Protective  Proceedings  (1971)  35<i 
A  National  Symposium  on  Child  Abuse  (1972)  $1,00 
Plain  Talk  About  Child  Abuse  (1972)    35c.  " 
Second  National  Symposium  on  Child  Abuse  (1972)  $1,00 
Speaking  Out  for  Child  Protection  fl973)  50c 
Fourth  National  Symposium  on  Child  Abuse  (1975)  $1,00 

•  American  Psychological  Association,    Journal  of  Clinical 'Child  Psychology, 

2(Fall  1973),    $2, 5a  Suite  208  Meramec  Bldg,,  111  S,  Meramec  Avenue, 
St,  Louis,  Missouri  63105 

*Bliie  Cross  Association,      Stress,      Blue  Print  for  Health  25(1974)  Free, 
840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
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Irwin,  Theodore*    To  Combat  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect*    Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 

381  .Park^emil,  Sqjith,  New  York      10016  35<: 
Maryland,  'S'EBTOKo^*    Department  of  Employment" and  Social  Services,  Social 

Services'  "Adirflnis  tratlon*  Incidents  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse  In  Maryland,  1972> 
Free*  '      ^         '    .  -  --^  r:::..__  

•  Maryland,  State  of*    Department  of  Entployment  and  Social  Services,  Social 

Services  Administration*  Incidents  of  Suspected  Child  Abuse  in  Maryland,  1973.> 
Free. 

•Montgomery  County  Public  Schools*    Proceedings;    Project  PROTECTION  Child 

.  Abuse  and  Neglect  Conference  and  Workshop,  September  1974«  Pree* 
^ .Montgomery  County  Services  for  Maltreated  Children  and  Their  Families. 
Project  PROTECTION  November  3,  1975* 

•  Mutch,  David-    "Rescuing  Abused  and  Neglected  Children*"    A  series  of  five 

articles.    Christian  Science  Monitor  ^October  21-25,  1974. 
^  National  Center  for  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  to  Children*  Comprehensive 
Emergency  Services,  A  Program  Description*    Nashville:    Nashvi lie  Urban 
Observatory,  October  1974-    Free*    -  . 

•  S*  Congress,  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Research  Service,  Chlld""^ 

/      Abuse ^    Jean  Yavis  Jones,  Educatlotii  and  Public  Welfare  Division*    HV  741  U-S. 

C  75-97  ED,    Free.  / 
.  U-  S*  Departmerf£''bf"Health,  Education^nd  Welfare* 

Available  from  the  Supt*  of  Documents,  U-  S-  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D-  C-  20402; 

*  Profile  of  Neglect,  A  Survey  of  the  State  of  Knowledge  of  Child  Neglect 
~  (SRS)  76-23037    $1*20  -  ^ 
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.  Report  of  the  U>S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  Implementation  of 
Public  Lav  93-247,  The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 
August  1975. 

*  Child  Abuse  and  Meglect;    The  Problem  and  Its  Managements    Vol  1  An  Overvlev 

of  the  Problem  (OHD)  75-30073  $1*50;  VoT  2    The  Roles  and  Responsibilities 
of  Professionals  (OHD)    75-30074  $1.90;    Vol  3    The  Community  Team,  An^- 
Approach  to  C ise  Management  and  Prevention  (OHD)  75-30075  $2*60 
.  The  Diagnostic  Process  and  Treatment  Programs  by  Ray       Heifer  (OHD)  75-69. 

*  Working  with  Abusive  Parents,^  From  a  Psychiatric  Point  of  Vlev  by  Brandt 

F.  Steele  (OHD)  75-70  - 
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SPEAKERS  AND  INFORMATION  RESOURCES 


Montgomeiy  County 

-  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  Council 
301  E.  Jefferson  Street 
Rockvllle>  Maryland  20850 
279-1773 

Detfsrtment  of  Social  Services 
/  Protective  Service  Unit 
5630  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville>  Maryland  20852 
279-1758 

Montgomery  County  Child  Protection  Xeam 
301       Jefferson  street 
Rockvllle>  Maryland  20850 
279-1512 

Office  of  Human  Resources 
Child  Protection  Services 
301  E.  Jefferson  Street 
Rocfcvllle>  Maryland  20850 
279 -1512 

Ma ryland 

HELP  ResoiJrce  Council 
.  1123  North  Eutaw  Street 
Room  103 

BaltlTaore>  Maryland  21201 
301-383-3306 

Montgomi^ry' County  Legislative  Delegation 
County  Office  Building 
Rockville>  Maryland  20850 
279-1224 

Prince  George's  County  Legislative  Delegation 

County  Office  Building   

4811  Riverdale  Road 
Riverdale,  Maryland  20781 
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Metro  Area 

Children's  Hospital 
National  Medical  Center 
2125  13th  Street,  NW 
^    Washington,       C*  20009 


Georgetown  University  Speakers  Bureau 
3800  Reservoir  Road,  NW 
Washington,  D,  C*  20007 
625-4151 


National 

American  Humane  Associa  tion 

Children's'  Division 

P,  0-  Box  1266. 

Denver,  Colorado  80201 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc* 

67  Irving  Place 

New  York,  New  York  10003 


National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Office  of  Child  Development 
^         0-  Box  1182  ' 

Washington,  D*  C*  20013 

National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Tre'atment  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
1205  Oneida 

Denver,  Colorado  46926 

U.  S*  Department  o£  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
—     Parklawn  Building  _ 

560P>^'Fishers  Lane  ^  t 

RockVille,  Maryland  20852 

U.  S,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
443  Old  Senate  Office  Building  ' 
Washington,  D;  C*  20510 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 

Because  the  psychodynamlcs  are  different  and  more  complex, 
sexual  molestation  of  children  Is  not  included  In  this 
curricul\jm*  ^  Sexual  abuse,  however.  Is  a  part  o£  the 
definition  of  child  maltreatment  according  to  State  law* 
(See  p*285*)    Teachers  should  therefore  be  Informed-  Two 
references  are  Included  here  for  Informational  purposes. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  Items  noted  in  the 
Selected  Articles  and  the  Annotated  Bibliography  for  more 
In-'depth  understanding  of  the  toplc« 
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SEXUAL 

OF  CHILDREN 


The  Last  Frontier  in  Child  Abuse 

Children  Today    5  (May -June  X975) 


|Kny  menihcr  or  the  '"hotping  pm^ 
/JK  fcSfiion.s"  who  is  soiirching  for 
<A  *  an  cfTcctivo  mcthoil  lo  make 
him^icir  unpopular  with  hi^t  poor  group 
can  probahly  achieve  thut  goal  hy  fa*- 
i|ucnt  involvement  in  cases  such  as 
those  dcscrihcd  ahovc.  The  prok^. 
Kionaf  who  hcconics  sulfiotcnily  con- 
cerned and  knowlcilgeablc  about  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children  be  conststcntly 
alert  to  the  possibility  tbat  sexual 
nuilcstation  rtttty  have  occurred  will 
often  face  a  speetnim  of  reactions 
trom  his  colleagues  that  rango  from 
incredulity  to  frank  bostility.  For  al- 
though the  pioneerini;  efforts  of  many 
distinguished  professionals  and  .  dedi- 
eatcd  lay  people  over  the  past  decade 
have  made  child  abuse  a  national  is- 
sue, the  prohlem  of  sexual  molestation 
children  remains  a  taKio  topic  in 
many  areas. 

This  is  not  to  ar^ue  tbat  the  problem 
of  child  abuse  has  been  ^'solved"  any- 
where tn  the  United  States.  It  is.  how- 
ever, fair  to  assert  that  sexual  abuse 
of  children  is  the  last  remaining^  com- 
ponent qf  the  maltreatment  syndrome 
in  children  that  has  yet  to  he  faced 
head*nn.  Tn  medical  parlance,  child 
HKitestation  is  the  least  popular  dia^i-  , 
fUTsfs,  In  the  vernacNljr.  U  is  uot  mwrly 
so  "in"  a  topic  as  child  batieriii^  or 
net;lrct,  Comhaltini*  lliese  forms  of 
nhiltivatnicni  is  publicly  appUitidrd 
:ifid  enronrajned,  Itut  M*mehow,  pro- 
rectinti  children  agaiust  sex  trin»es"!i:is 
ivceived  far  less  comnuinity  sanetion. 
It  sycias  Ui  W  *'iou  dirty.*"  "^too  frend- 
i:m"  or  perhaps  '^txw  close  to  home/" 
Thus  one  who  becomes  concerned  with 
this  particular  uspett  of  child  protec- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  resistance,  innu- 
endo and  even  harassment  from  some, 
its  well  as  indifTercnee  from  others. 
The  pressure  from  one's  peer  group  as 
well  as  the  community  to  ignore^  min- 
iiu»/e  or  cowr  up  the  situation  may  be 
extreme* 


Incidence  oT  Molestation 

No  one  kuows  the^true  incidence  of 
child  molestation  in  the  United  States 

.  today.  Vincent  DcFrartcijf'. "^director  of 
the  Children's  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humaiie  Association,  conducted  a 
comprehensive  3-year  study  of  child 
molestatrdn  in  New  York-City  that 
was  reported  in  1969,*  His  estimate 
of  ■  approximately  3.000  eases  each 
year  in  New  York  City  alone  is  prob- 
ahly conservative.  Considering  the 
widcsprcad'Tcluctancc  to  recognize  and 
report  this  condition^  jt  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  reported  incidents  rep- 
resent a  small  fraction  of  the  eases. 

Nevertheless*  the  reporting  of  sus- 
pected sexual  abuse  of  ebildren  is  en- 
compassed, in  the  child  abuse  report- 
ing statute*i  of  many  states.  Recent 
strengthening  of  these  statutes  and  the 

.  establishment  of  child  abuse  hotlines 
has  markedly  inereawd  the  reporting 
of  all  forms  of  child  maltreatment.  In 
Connecticut,  for  example,  passage  of 
an  expanded  child  abuse  reporting  law 
(P.A.   73-205,  effective  October  1. 


197.1).  whieli  involves  a  $500  fmc  for 
mandated  reporters  who  fail  to  report 
Kuspectcd  child  abuse,  resulted  in  1,957 
reportetl  eases  in  fiuCal  year  1974 — 
ah  increase  of  nearly  200  percent  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  A  break- 
down of  the  total  by  reporting  source 
is  :ihown  in  Tahle  1  below. 

The  opening  of  the  Care-Line,  a 
24-hour  statewide  toll-free  child  abuse 
prevention  and  information  line,  prob- 
ably had  a  significant  impact  Kinee  it 
facilitated  the  reporting  proces^s  for 
many  professionalt;  and  private  citizens 
who  called  to  expre?u  concern  about 
children.  The  Connecticut  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  (CCWA),  a  private 
statewide  citizens'  organization  which 
operates  the  Care-Une,  has  also  con- 
ducted a  continuing  education  effort 
aimed  at  both  the  general  public  and 
the  professional  grotip!»  who  have  been 
required  to  report  eases  of  suspected 
child  abuse  since  1971,  Connecticut's 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council  has 
cooperated  by  incorporating  lectures 
on  child  abuse  detection  and  reporting 


TABLE  1 

'  Total  Number  of^CHildren  Reported  : 
As  Suspected  AbiJSed  in  Connecticut* 


F.y.  1973 
number 

37 

205 

107 

122 

65 

*  • 

133 

e65r~ 

percent 

5,5% 

30.6% 

16% 

18.2% 

9.8% 

•  • 

19.9% 

100% 

F.y.  1974 
number 

9S 

396 

456 

401 

327 

104 

175 

1957 

percent 

5% 

20^% 

23.3% 

20.5% 

16.7% 

5,3% 

8.9% 

100% 

*   Connecticut  State  Wef/are  Oeparfment  statrsftcs. 

••A  sfatewjde  toff-free  chU<r^bd^  hotline  has  been  operated  by  the  Conneett* 
cat  Chiid  Wef/are  Assodation,  a  prrvate  Cff/zen's  organization,  since  October 
h  1973, 


Case  No,  I:  A  Floridn  newspaper 
icrscly  rep^>rlc<J  n>  its  readers  ciirJy  in 
1975  thjir  rhc  criy^  youngest  rupc  vie- 
tim  to  ihfc  wns  only  Iwo  munlhs  old 
at  the  time  of  I  he  scxijc»f  assault.  No 
other  eomnieni  was  ofTered, 

Case  No,  21  TvkO  iind  onc-hJjlf*yeiir- 
oW]  Jerry  was  admitted  to  the  hospilal 
because  he  eried  when  he  passed  urine 
and  his  mother  noliecd  u  discharge  of 
pus  from  his  penis.  When  his  prohlcm 
proved  to  he  an  aenic  gonorrhea  in- 
fceiinn,  pohlie  health  uMthnrilics  in* 


vcstjgatcd  his  home  and  found  that 
Jerry's  mother*  father  and  ^m  older 
sihting  were  all  infceieif.  His  doclor 
was  persuaded  lh^»t  a  ni^n-sexiKil  mode 
of  iransmivsion  had  uceurrcd  hceaose 
the  family  memhcrs  were  reported  to 
share  the  same  hcd  frequently.  All  of 
rhe  , family  menihers  were  treated  ff>r 
infection  simuhanu>iisly«  Jerry *s  par- 
ents were  counseled  lo  avoid  allowing 
their  children  to  sleep  in  "eontami- 
naieii  sheets,*'  and  the  ease  w^is  closed. 

An  epilogue,  however*  was  written 
several  months  later  when  an  alert 


nursery  ncIuu>I  teacher  noted  that  Judy. 
Jeny's  4-year-old  sister,  consistently 
refused  Ui  take  her  turn  riding  a  rock- 
ing horse  during  playtime.  Whcu 
asked  why,  slie  replied  *1t  hurts/*  A 
careful  examination  hy  the  school's 
peiNatrietan  that  sjmie  day  revealed 
the  presence  of  sperm  in  Judy's  vagina. 
An  immediate  joint  police- Protective 
Scvviees  inVesiigation  of  the  family 
revealed  that  Jerry's  and  Judy's  father 
had  a  long  history  of  previous  inci- 
denis  iti  ehild^niolesting  althou^jh  none 
had  ever  been  proved.  Their  mother 
admitted  she  was  aw;ire  that  hoth 
children  had  been  sexually  assaulted 
by  their  father  oti  numerous  occasions. 

i\isv  No,  3;  Stephanie,  at  age  17 
months,  was  hroughi  to  a  hospital 
entorgeney  room  hy  her  mnlher  who 
had  uoiiced  blood  in  the  baby's  diaj^cr 
after  she  returtied  home  from  work. 
On  examination*  the  child  was  found 
to  have  a  small  anal  lissure  that  hied 
freely  when  touched.  There  Wiis  no 
pn*vioifs  history  of  abnormality  or 
tratmia  and  the  mother  was  reassured 
that  ihe  llssure  couUI  be  easily  cor- 
rcetcil  surgically  ifjt  did  not  heal  by 
itself.  Several  weeks' latdr/ Stephanie 
was  found  dead  in  her  crib — a  victim 
of  asphyxiation.  An  autopsy  revealed 
the  presence  of  scmcn  in  her  mouth 
and  throat.  When  apprehended,  the 
babysitter,  a  I '>'yciir'0id  boy,  freely 
admitted  to  sexual  abuse  of  the  child 
but  protested  didn*t  mean  to  kill 
her!" 


SrtZitiirn'  ^f.  Sfitiu\  AfJ}..  v,v  arr  mwi' 
titc  pUysicuw.  Ih'partttwnr  of  Atuhu- 
tfUtffy  atut  Communtty  MrJintu\  Mf^ 
Stturi  iio.\piUt}.  Ntirtlani  CnmtvaU  ut 
(ttui  hi'ntrh  tlim  u>r.  Counvctlntt  ChthI 
W%^ff<tri^  Axmciatum,  hu\  She  wiU  ht* 
-irrv/Vf.e  //V  project  ituvnmt  for  the  C  tm- 
nccfutU  ChiUi  A  bme  and  ^  Nn'^i^cf 
Di^inomtnniutx  Cmtvr  in  IhttUonL. 
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into  Ihcir  manJatory  training  program 
for  ncwly-^hkrcd  poticc  ofTlccrs  in 
166  of  the  .slate\s  169  (owns.  Those 
chtlil  ubusc  training  licSRtons  wcru  inj- 
tbteJ  in  1972  :ls^  p;irt  of  tho  CCWA 
Ct)iM. Advocacy  Pro)cct  und  have  been 
conducted  by  Association  stafT  at  6* 
w(^(il^!^ Inter v!iLs  ever  since.  In  October 
lv7jl  the  two  groups  jointly  .spon!iorc<l 
and  taught  three  one-day  seinin^irs  on 
child  abuse  which  were  attended  by 
higher  r;uikin^  police  odiccrs  from  nil 
over  the  state.  It  i.s  therefore  not  sur- 
(.fiiyin^  IhLLt  the  perccntd^^c  of  reports 
o(  Mispected  child  abuse  by  police  of* 
I'teers  increased  markedly  in  F,Y, 
1V74»  while  reports  by  haspitals  de- 
creased-prop^orlioniitely  and  those  by 
private  physicians  remained  at  Ihe 
same  low  level — five  percent, 

tt  is  notcvr'orthy  that  during  this 
same  reporting  period,  the  total  num- 
ber of  reports  of  s;uspceted  sexual 
abuse  of  children  tn  Connecticut  in- 
creased, wbile  the  proportion  of  such 
reports  to  total  child  abuse  reportin^^ 
statistics  declined  slightly.  Table  2, 
below,  shows  a  breakdown  of  scKual 
abuse  by  type  of  report. 

In  fiscal  years  197.^  :mdJ974  in 
Connecticut,  the  relationship  of  the 
perpetrator  to  the  child  in  all  cases  of 
suspected  abose  was  that  of  a  parent 
f^r  a  parent-subjttitute  in  80  percent  of 
the  easas.  This  complements  DcFran- 
eis'  finding  that  parents  were  involved 
in  the  sexual  molestation  of  children 
in  72  percent  of  the  caites  studied — 
either  .by  perpetration  of  the  offense 
{25  percent)  or  else  by  acts  of  omission 
or  comnnssion;-' The  most  frequently 


named  perpetrator  tn  cases  of  sexual 
abuse  is  the  father  or  a  male  relative 
or  boyfriend — virtually  always  soriie- 
one  who  has  rCady  access  to  the  child 
in  his  or  her  home.  Ages  of  victims  may 
range  from  early  infnncy  (one  to  two- 
months)  all  the  way  to  17  or  18  years, 

Recofinklnfi  Sexual  Abuse 

Why  is  scKual  nu^lcstalion  of  chil- 
dren the  last  frontier  in  child  ahu.sc? 
And  what  are  Ihe  major  obstacles  to 
identifying  the  scKoally  abused  child? 

In  practical  terms,  the  answers  are 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  phenom- 
enon, faitore  to  obtain  adequate  med- 
ical corroboration  of  the  event,  and 
reluctance  to  report.  If  one  accepts 
the  premise  that  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  Ihe  child  victim  of  sexual 
mc^cstaiion  unless  we  know  thai  he 
exists,  these  obstacles  lake  on  major 
importance.  Bach  is  rooted  in  ignor* . 
anCe  and  taboo  and  must  be  consid- 
ered accordingly. 

Recognition  of  scxuuf  ftiotesfafion 
itt  a  vhiid  ix  erttireiy  dependent  on  the 
indix'idmtVs' inherent  wUfingncss  to  ert- 
tertitin  the  poxsihitity  th<tt  the  comtition 
may  vxtst.  Unfortiinatclyt  willingnc&s 
to  consider  Ihe  diagnosis  of  suspected 
child  scNUal  molestation  frequently 
seems  to  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  individual  s  level  of  training.  That 
is,  the  more  advanced  the  training  of 
some  the  less  willing  thcy~are  to  sus- 
peet  molestation. 

The  lack  of  preparation  and  willing- 
ness of  many  physicians  to  assist  pa*- 
tients  wilh  sexual  'problems  in  general 
has  often  been  noted.  When  the  patient 


,    ;  .  TABLE  2 

Reports  of  Suspected  Sexual  Abuse 
of  Children  in  Connecticut  =^ 


Incest 

...  & 
Rape 

Sexuaf 
Moles- 
tation 

Venereal 
Disease 

Totar 

Sexuat 
Abuse 

Total  eases 
of 

Suspected 
Child  Abuse 

^%  - 

Sexual 

Abuse 

1973 

19 

57  ■ 

t  # 

76 

669 

F.Y, 
1974 

47 

108 

17 

172 

1957 

8.8% 

Connecfrct/f  State  Weifarc  Department  statistics. 

Acquired  venereal  disease  in  children  under  age  13  years  did  not  become  re- 
Portable  as  suspected  eb*fd  abuse  uhtif  fiscal  year  1974  (October  1,  1973). — 

is'  a  child,  these  dcficicncicjt  are  cx.-^ 
tremely  serious* 

If  the  victim  of  alleged  ^icxual  as- 
s;iult  is  a  ehildi  a  complete  physical 
e.vmiiiution  with  eart^^ful  attention  to 
any  other  signs  of  physical  abu«c  or - 
neglect  must  accompany  the  roulinized 
perineal  examination  and  laboratory 
tests.  The  examination  is  not  complete 
tinlcss  the  child  is  carefully  ffcrutini/ed 
fur  evidence  of  oral  and/or  anal  pen* 
otratinn  as  well  as  p*nital  .scxluiI  eon* 
tact.  .Vh'xs  include!:  insipection  for- 
traitma  as  well  a*:  laboratory . tests  for 
the  presence  of  semen  and  venereal 
disease- 

UnfortLinalely,  all  too  few  health 
professionals  are  trained  to  look  for  or 
to  recognize  the  signs  of  rectal  and 
urogenital  gonorrhea  infections  in 
yoLEng  children.  This  not  only  lequires 
a  high  index  of  suspicion  but  again  an 
inherent  willingness  to  entertain  the 
diagnosis  of  acquired  venereal  disease 
in  a  child.  With  the  exception  of  eon- 
genital  syphilis  and  gonococcal  eye  in- 
fection ill  nc'vborns,  the  presence  of 
a  gonorrhea  or  sypbili^^  infection  in  a 
child  makes  it  imperative  that  sexual 
molestation  be  suspected  unless  or  un- 
til it  is  ruled  oLit  hy  a  carcfid  joint 
medical  and^  protective  services  inves^ 
tigatioJL  The  U.S.  Public  Hcalih  Serv- 
ice, which  operates  ihe  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  in  AtlanU\» 
Georgia,  has  recently  cautioned  that 
"with  i^onoeoCeal  infection  in  children, 
the  possibility  of  child  abuse  must  be 
considered^ 

MedEcal  Corroboration  of  Abuiic 
■  Ttnmext  major  obstacle  to  identify- 
ingL  and  helping  the  chiid  victim  of 
sexual  abuse  is  failure  to  obt*nn  im- 
mediate nicdical  corroboration  of  the 
assatilt.  This  oecors  most  frequently 
on  the  ttrounds  th;it  physical  CNurnina- 
tion  of  the  child  will  aggrav^ite  and  in- 
tensify the,"' psychological  iraom:)  thi^t 
may  already  have  been  experienced. 
Ikmvvcr.  ihis  attiiude  has  little  kisis 
tn  fact  and  may  be  detrimental  in  the 
extreuic  to  the  future  protection  (>f  the 
child.  A  gentle  ;md  thorough  exi^m- 
nation.  as  outlined  above*  conducted 
by  :i  knowledgeable  examiner,  will  be 
well  toleraied  by  most  ehildrciv  The 
L'\]>cricnc*e  not  only  can  he  non-thrcai- 
^l^iinT  ^tit  iL  may  also  ,be  reassuring 
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Recognition  of  sexual  molestation  in  a  child 

K  entirely  dependent  on  the  individiiaFs  inherent  willingness 

to  entertain  the  possibility  that  the  condition  may  exist. 


iuid  wclcnnicJ  by  it  child  victim  who 
is  old  cnoLi^ft  lo  worry  thnt  he  or  Khc 
ituty  h^ivc  b:cn  h^trmcd  hy  the  iisszuilt 
Tor  t^ximiplc*  the  examiner  may  find 
ituincrotLs  opportunities  to  ^issorc  the 
ebikt  ihat  all  is  well,  that  no  h^trm  has 
occurred  or  else  that  any  injury  in- 
curred call  bo  alleviated. 

1 1  IS  si-eli  lo  avoid  repeated  qucstion- 
injJi  of  the  ^hitd  aboui  circnrnstances 
relating'  to  the  incident  of  scxtial'^abnse 
at  nny  time.  Such  qiwslioniifiig  is  par- 
lienlarly  ,to  he  avoided  during  the 
physieni  examination^  Since  repealed 
e\aniinalions  may  indeed  he  traomatic. 
the  Jirst  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  lo  preclude  the  necCsSsity  for 
Torther  cxaminaiions  if  the  ehilds 
cnndriron  does  noi  require  them. 

Preventing  a  recorrenec  of  sexopi 
abuse  \hoold  lie  a  twin  therapeutic 
i;;oal  along  wilh  preventing  and  allcvj^ 
attng  nny  psychological  damage  in- 
curred by  the  sexually  molested  child. 
Each  of  these  goals  should  have  cqoat 
priority.  The  therapist  who  coonsels 
against  a  comprehensive  and  compas* 
sionale  e^comination  of  ihe  child  in  a 
case  of  suspected  sexual  assault  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  a  physical  exami- 
:tudion) .cITcctively-circum vents  an, ade-„,.._ 
quale  Protective  Services  invcsligalion 
of  Ihc  case.  It  is  a  known  fact  lhat 
judicinl  proceedings  against  child  mo- 
ieslers  virtually  require  lhat  mediad 
evidence  of  sexual  assault  be  presented. 
Without  sitch  evidence,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  protect  the  child  ag^unst 
repeated  sexual  assault  by  preventing 
or  nioniiorjng  access  of  the  child* 
molest] ng'adott  to  the  victim,  especially 
in  the  intra-family  silUalion. 

The  frequently  recommended  alter- 
native of  removing  the  child  icmpo- 
mrily  or  permanently  from  the  "at 
risk"  situation,  by  transferring  cu.stody-^ 
from  his  or  her  parents  to  the  state 
has  the  disadvantage  of  risking  scriotts 
damage  to  the  child  by  the  aci  of  pre- 
mature separation  from  ibc  "psycho- 
logical  parent."  Thus  the  totality  of 


risks  musi  he  carefully  weighed  in  se- 
lecting what  the  authors  of  Bvyom!  (he 
Sest  hiUm'sl  of  ihv  Child  term  '*thc 
least  detrimental  aliernniivc."  ^ 

Regardless  of  the  eonscqucnecs,  it 
would  tie  unusual  in  any  .state  for  a 
child  to  be  removed  permanently  from 
his  parents  lo  protect  him  from  sexual 
abuse  if  corroborating  medical  evi- 
dence were  not  presented  to  verify 
that  sexual  molestation  of  that  child 
had  already  occurred  within  the  f;im- 
ily.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  foturc 
protection  of  a  child  victim  of  sexual 
assault  is  virtoully  impo.ssiblc  without 
a  carefully  recorded  examination  by  a 
knowledgeable  physician. 

Repotting  Sexual  Abu.sc 

Failure  to  report  ,to  the  statutory 
aothority  is  the  la.st  major  obstacle  to 
identifying  the  sexually  abused  child. 
Sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  is  a  reportable 
condition  in  every  state  In  the  United 
States.  Such,  a  report  is  the  trignering 
mechanism  for  a  Protective  A:rvices 
investigation  of  the  child  and  his  fam- 
ily— thereby  providing  a  conduit  for 
professional  help  :ind  community  rc- 
soorces  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
home  sitontion  or.  oeeasionally.  to 
remove  a  child  from^n  ontenably  dan- 
gerous environment.  Nevertheless,  sex- 
ual ubusc  of  ehiidren  is  gro.ssly  onder- 
reporletl. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  "helping  profc.s,siOns*'  wuuld 
violate  the  ];iw  as  well  as  withhold  po- 
tential help  from  the  child  victim. by 
failure  to  report  suspected  sexual 
abuse.  In  most  areas  it  is  particularVy 
inappropriate  to  withhold  reports  to 
the  statutory  authority  on  the  grounds 
that  more  elTcctive  therapy  for  delicate 
internal  family  mptlers  can  be  pro- 
vided .surrcpi  itiottsly  by  a  private 
agency  or  private  practitioner.  Since 
the  .success  of  the  private  agency's  ef- 
forts to  monitor  the  home  situation 
for  indications  of  recurrent  abuse  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  family^s 


voluntary  conipliancc  (which  may 
eease  nt  any  time),  soch  reasoning  is 
fallacious.  A  far  more  appropriate 
course  for  the  private  help  soorce  who 
discovers  the  abose  is  to  report  ini^ 
mediately  and  reqocst  to  '"service'"  the 
ease  in  cooperation  with  the  statotory 
authority.  In  most  cases,  cooperation 
with  the  frequently  siipcriotnrcsourees 
of  the  private  source  of  help  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public 
ngcucy.  The  result;  a  higher  level  of " 
service  available  to  the  family  as  well 
as  increased  protection  for  the  child. 

For  too  long  health  professionals 
have  skirted  the  issue  of  reporting 
sospectcd  sexual  molestation  when  an 
onmistakable  diagnosis  of  aeqoired 
venereal  disease  has  been  made  in  a 
child.  We  have  been  content  to  do 
contact  investigation  within  the  fam- 
ily.  circle  and  to  treat  other  family 
.members— parents,  aunts  and  imc)es« 
older  sibliviig.s,  etc. — for  venereal  dis- 
ease V*ithoot  a.sking  why  or  how  a  6-. 
year-old  boy  aeqoired  a  gonorrheal 
urethritis  or  a  i-year-old  girl  con- 
tracted pelv'tc  infection  with  gono- 
coeei.  Jleeause  of  reloetance  to  enter- 
tain the  po.ssibittty  of  sexoal  moles- 
tation  of  a  child  by  an  adult,  we  have 
often  postolatcd  modes  of  transmission 
of  venereal  disease  to  children  within 
the  family  circle  that  were  long  ago 
discarded  in  relation  to  adults,  siieh 
as  the  possibility  of  transmission  Via 
clothing,  towels  and  hcdshccls.  In  view 
of  what  we  know^ahout  the  epidem- 
iology of  gOne)rrhea  and  syphilis  in 
adults,  it  is  absurd  to  eUng  to  an 
..erroneous  double  standard  ^whea  . we 
deal  with  acquired  venereal  di sea kSC  in 
ehiidren.  We  most  a.ssume.that  these 
children  have  had  some  type  of  sexoat 
contact,  most  probably  with  an  adult, 
and  investigate  accordingly. 

In  the.  past,  there  has  been  some 
concern  by  public  health  aotbortttes 
about  violation  of  conftdcntiatity  by 

(Commut'd  on  pafic  44) 
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shiirin^  a  report  of  vonoroal  diiiCLisc  in 
w  child  wilh  the  .statutory  ii^ncy,m;m- 
d;^tcd  to  inyu.stigatc  suspected  child 
iihtisc.  Coiincclicut  is  the  first  Mate  in 
the  United  Stittes  to  elarify  this  issue 
ill  ils  ehild  ;thuse  reporting  sl;ttute.  Ae- 
coaliiiL;  |6  the  Conneeiieut  hiw,  all 
reports  of  acquired  venereal  tliseiisc 
in  children  under  13  years  of  tige 
inusl  he  reporled  lo  Protective  Serv- 
ices as  well  as  to  the  Slate  Heatlh 
IX'partnient.  In  this  w;iy  a  stmnha- 
11C01IS  Protective  Services  investi^Mtioti 
of  the  finnily  inay^  if  necessary,  ini- 
tiate steps  to  protect  the  ehild  from 
further  .scMial  molestation  while  ptih- 
lie  health  ;iiiihorilies  ilo  contact  in- 
vestigation and  trealmcnt  to  prevent 
further  tratismission  of  the  disea.se. 

^Identifying  Abused  Children 

Since  wc  cannot  help  the  sexually 
abused  child  and  his  family  unless  wc 
know  they  exist,  how  then  can  the 
niajor.iobstaclcs.  to  identification  de- 
tailed in  this  article  be  overcome? 
The  key  role  of  the  physician  in  ob- 
taining adequate  medical  corrobora- 
lion  of  sexuat  abuse  has  not  been 
minimised.  Nevertheless,  any  con- 
cerned individual,  especially  vthen  pro- 
fessionally involved  wilh  some  aspect 
of  child  care,  can  do  natch  to  enhance 
recognition  and  reporting  of  this  phe- 
nomcntni. 


First,  since  this  is  a  phenomenon 
that  thrives  and  prolircratos  in  dark- 
nes.s,  wc  need  to  open  windows  and 
doors  and  promote  open  public  discus^ 
sion  of  (he  lopic.  Increased  public 
^iwarcncss  is  hcM  stimulated  by  people 
who  care  enough  lo  .snatch  every  op^ 
portunity  to  arouse  society's  conscious- 
ness of  the  child  victim  of  sexual 
abuse.  Only  then  will  the  public  sanc- 
tion so  vital  to  identifying  and  assiji;!- 
ing  these  children  he  forthcoming. 

Instead  of  wasting  lime  during  a 
crisis  situation  in  helpless  frustration 
with  medical  personnel  who  are  im- 
cuop^'rutive  or  unkaowlcdgcabic  in  this 
area,  those  who  are  concerned  should 
identify  and  establish  a  rclalionship 
with  reliable  sources  of  medical  help 
in  advance.  Knowledgeable  and  recep- 
tive physicians  and  health  profession- 
als in  die  community  should  be  songht 
out  so  that  ways  to  improve  medical 
services  lo  child  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault, can  be  jointly  explored.  Emer- 
gency rooms  or  private  practitioners 
who  do  the  most  cfrcctive  and  sensi- 
tive job  shouhl  he  identified,  encour- 
aged and  patronized.  The  services  of 
new  demonstration  pro^irams  in  ihis 
area  should  also  be  idenlificd  and 
sought. 

Conncciicui  has  recently  received 
funding  from  the  Childrcn*s  Bureau. 
CCD  to  cslablish  a  Child  Abuse  and 


Neglect  ]>:monstration  Center  that 
will  enable,  .a.,  multidisciplinary  con- 
sorliiim  of  agencies  to  work  cooper- 
atively toward  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  families  where  child  abuse,  neglect 
or  sexual  molestation  is  a  danger.  One 
of  the  center's  charges  will  be  to  de- 
lineate a  workable  range  of  effective 
services  for  child  protection.  As  a  last 
rcsorl.  it  may  be  necessary  to  utilize 
legal  and  judicial  means  to  identify 
and  enforec  the  basjc  minimum  staml- 
ard  of  medical  services  thai  the  sex- 
ually abused  child  i.s  cnlillcd  to  re- 
ceive. 

Lastly,  il  behooves  every  profes- 
.sronal  who  deaLs  with  children  lo  be 
aware  tku  sexual  molestation  exists, 
to  recognize  danger  signals — especially 
in  high-risk  children — and  to  be 
knowledgeable  aboul  his  or  her  state's 
reporting  laws  and  sources  of  help. 
Se\ual  abuvc  of  children  i.s  certainly 
not  the  problem  of  any  single  profcs- 
.sion  or  segment  of  .society.  A  strong 
uniled  effort  is  required  to  push  back 
the  last  frontier  in  child  abuse  and  as- 
sist the  sexually  molested  child,  m 


'  DcFrmtcis.  Vinc^iu.  **Protectinp  the 
Child  Victim  of  Sex  Crimes  Committed 
by  Adults/'  Chih{rcn*s  Division,  Atnert^ 

'  tbitt. 

'  **Gonorrhca:  The  ImicxI  Word" 
Emerpcncy  Medicine.  Vat.  7,  No.  2,  Feb- 
ruary  f^JS.  pp.  {32-138. 

^  (tfitthtci/t.  Jnxi*pti  i*(  ah  Beyond  the 
Be^l  Interest  of  the  Child*  MticmifliVt 
Pubtishini:  Co.,  Itic,  New  York,  1973. 
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A  SSericis  of  Three 
Artioleis  on: 


Ba  ttered  Children: 

Innocent  Victims 

of  Recession's  Stresses 

By  Michael  Satchell 

^^\i3i)TinJ!lmi  Star  S\sH  Wntrr 


Cases  increase  with  parents'  frustrations 


The  signs,  coast  to  coast,  arc  omi* 
nous. 

 Oase*hardcned  social  workers  in 

recession* wracked  Detroit  are  stun* 
ned  when  five  '\very  severe"  cases  of 
child  battering,  one  of  them  fatal 

First  of  three  articles 

occur  in  the  same  vestpocket  neigh- 
borhood  on  the  Lower  East  Side  in 
less  than  a  mpnth. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  number  ot 
children  under  10  murdered  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  suddenly  dou* 
bles  during  the  first  two  months  of 
1975  over  the  same  period  last  yean 
and  ..worried  police  officials  fear  the 
trend  will  continue.  The  expected 
legacy  :  50  child  abuse  deaths  In  that 
city  this  year,  double  that  of  .1974. 

^  "  An  Atlanta  real  estate  salesman^ 
depressed  when  his  business  sudden- 
ly plummets  because  of  the  housing 
squeeze,  beats  his  5-year-old  daugh- 
ter and  put!^  hcr  in  hospital .  *  .  and  a 
New  Orleans  man, -newly  laid  ott 
from  his  job.  breaks-thc^ncws  to  his 
distraught  wife  and  then  bashes  his 
baby's  head  against  a  wall  until  the 
infant  loses  conciousness. 

Last  week,  a  DX.  man  was  charg- 
ed with  killing  his  daughter  The  two 
month  old  infant*s  badly  beaten  body 

'  was  found  by  her  mother  in  a  basi* 
ricue   in   the    family's  Northeast 


Washington  home.  The  .father  is 
unemployed. 

All  Over  the  country,  reported 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are* 
rising  sharply  and  puzzkd  officials, 
searching  for  reasons^  why,  are 
beginning  to  focus  on  the  current 
economic  condition  as  the  culprit  be- 
hind the  upsurgfe^^  Children,  in  a 
sense*  are  becorf^ng  the  innocent 
victims  of  the  recession* 

THE  FORMULA*  as  the  experts 
see  it,  is  this.  As  unemployment 
soars,  inflation  rises  and  the  eco^ 
Tvomic  noose  tifibtens.  hard^pressed 
families  are  placed  imdor  greater 
stress*  and  those  with  the  potential 
for  child  neglect  and  abuse  vent  their 
frus^trations  by  lashing  out  at  their 
children*  ^ 

Alarmed  by  the  trend*  the  Nat)on*il 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  begun  a  crash  study 
Of  the  probtcm.  hoping  to  5  ive  young 
lives  and  slow  down  the  grim  proces- 
sion of  battered  young  bodies  into  the 
nation's  emergency  rooms. 

"We,  are  making  very  strenuous 
efforts  to  increase  training  of  profes- 
sir^nal  workers,  in  this  field,  to  in- 
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crease  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  gather  data  about  the,^e 
incidents."  said  Frank  Ferro.  acting 
associate  chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau at  the  HEW  agency.  '  \  have  no 
doubt  that  there  ts  a  relationship  be- 
tween unemployment  and  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  increased  inci-  . 
dence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The 
question  is*  how  do  you  dea!  with  it?" 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  is  one  of 
those  social  problems  that  is  so 
pervasive  and  deep-rooted  that  -no 
aRency.  public  or'private,  has  been"-' 
able  to  come  to  grips  with'  it.  There 
are.ntP  reJiuble  nationwide  totals  of 
reported  cascs,-^^lt hough  the  Chil- 
dren's Division  of  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  Headquartered  in 
Denver  is  putting  together  what 
should  be  the  first  nationwide' anal- 
ysis of  child  abuse. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  cases  are 
investigated  by  authorities  each 
year,  but  officials  feel  they  only  h^nt 
at  ihe  true  extent  of  the  problem*  for 
chitd  abuse  remains  one  of  \he  great 
hidden  —  and  thus  unreporjed  — 
Crimes.  HEW's  Ferro  likt^ned  the 
dtfficulty  of  accurately  mea,sur(ng 
the  national  incidence  of  child  abuso 
to  "trying  to  grab  a  handful  of  m\;r- 
cury. 
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"About  all  we  can  offer  i» 
the  conventional  wisdom*" 
he  said*  **For  every  physi- 
cal abuse  case*  Vhcre  are 
anywhere  from  One  ta  three 
neglect  cases.  For  every 
abuse  or  neglect  case  re- 
ported^  two  or  three  go 
unreporteti,  which  means 
we  are  seeing  only  thu  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

"STUDIES  DONE  foj:  us 
have  estimated-  the  child 
abuse  and  neglect  rate  at 
somewhere  between  7  6 
cases  and  13.4  Cases  per 
thousand  children.  About 
the  Only  firm  thing  we  can 
say  is  that  we  know  that 
two  children  die  each  day  in 
America  from  batterings 
and  even  that  figure  may 
be  low  because  the  cause 
often  is  hidden." 

Dr.  Nina  Scribanu* 
assistant  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics ai  Georgetown 
University,  observed ; 
"This  problem  Crosses  eco* 
nomiC  lines*  you  find  it  in 
the  nicest  neighborhoods* 
and  it  happens  as  much  in 
middle  or  upper  class 
homes  as  in  lower  social 
levels.  But  the  '  bettenoff 
families  are  better  able  to 
hide  it,  they  lake  their  chil- 
dren to  private  physicians 
for  example*  who  often 
don't  recognize  cases  of 
abuse.  And  even  if  they  do, 
they  don*t  report  them  for 
investigation.'* 

Just  as  police  depart- 
ments  around  the  country 
have  tagged  sharp  in- 
creases in  economic  Crimes 
such  as  burglary,  theft  and 
bad  check  writing  to  Ehe 
recession,  those  monitoring 
child  abuse  cases  are  com- 
ing slowly  to  the  reali£:3tion 
that  the  sharp  increase  in 
caseloads  is  closely  related 
to  the  recession*  :3lthough 
there  is  no  way  to  maich_ 
Unemployment  statistics 
with  percentage  increases 
in  child  abuse- 

**The  difficulty  is  deter- 
mining whether  the  rise  is 
due  to  a  higher  incidence  of 
abuse*  or  to  better  report- 
ing/*   explained  Ferro- 


*'For  example,  in  Florida  in 
1970^71,  thert;  were  just  17 
reported  cases  of  abuse, 
they  conducted  a  mas*iive 
public  education  cainpaif^n 
aitd  the  next  year*  there 
were  nver  19*000  cases  re* 
ported,  with  GO  percent  of 
them  valid.  Now  they  are 
up  to  30*000  cases  a  yean 
Florida  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  notoriously 
underreported  this  Crime 
is.*' 

H  Wayne  County.  Mich, 
where  Detroit  is  located* 
Sam  Manzo/the  supervisor 
of  children  and  family  serv- 
ices* listened  to  the  predic- 
tions of  massive  layoffs  in 
the  auto  industry  and  bej^sn 
preparing  for  the  anticipat* 
ed  rise  in  child  abuse  cases. 
His  caseload  last  year  was 
MH*  up  from  932  in  1973.' 

**The  recession  hit  Par- 
ticularly hard  here***  Manzo 
said/  **And  we  ve  j^n  a 
corresponding  rise  in  our 
incidents.  Our  social  <3gen- 
cies  involved  in  marriage 
and  family  counseling  have 
been  busier  than  ever 
trying  to  keep  marriages 
hanging  together.  But  mar- 
riages are  beginning  to 
disintegrate  along  with  in- 
creases in  child  cruelty/* 

Washington  is  one  of  the 
few  areas  of  the  nation  that 
has  been  largely  shielded 
from  the  recession*  (eeling 
only  the  tremors  of  the 
massive  unemployment  af- 
flicting other  areas  but  suf- 
fering nevertheless  .from 
Mi^^  inflationary  squeeze. 
And  -3long  with  it*  an  in- 
crease in  child  abuse. 

Constance  Williamson  of 
the  D.C<  Superior  Court  s 
Intra  Family  and  Nef:lcct 
Branch  snid  she  ^.iw  a  di- 
rect relationship  between 
the  District's  incre*ise  in 
child  abuse  and  the  eco- 
nomic climate,  and  noted  a 
trend  toward  more  sevL're 
caifes. 

**In  1973,  we  had  ^86  ne^ 
gleet  cases  and  157  cases  of 
abuse/*  Ms.  Williamson 
said.  **Last  year*  we  had 
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47ri  r,iso*j  of  neglect  but  our 
abu^LM'af;es  nisu'to^L  |  caw 
see  nn  nthcr  social  fnctor?; 
at  work  in  t;ociety  excet>t 
tau^;hcr  economic  times- 
Thi^  rhildrL*n  are  i^imply 
heroniing  the  victims  of 
this  recession- 

*'A  lol  of  the  ca*jes  wc  see 
are  at  the*  lower  fnd  of  the 
s;*^.m1  hcrsle  and  the  greater 
slrr;,s  ca^jsed  by  thf>  eco- 
nOMiic  situation  cau$;es 
ihrm  to  turn  to  incre;ised 
Use  alcohol  and  drugSn 
And  when  the  money  runs 
out  more  quickly  and  they 
c;ui*t  p*iy  for  these  tilings, 
they  come  home  and  frc- 
qut-iMiy  h^t  the  kids. 

i\  is  a  very  serious 
prohlf'm,.\Vhen  Lfirst  came 
into  Lhis  field  1  didn't  be- 
iievt*  there  could  be 
many  cases.  Now  I  feel  we 
see  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg." " 

MAJi^yLAND*S  total  uf 
'eporit'd  cases  of  abuse  and 
neglect  leapt  from  931  in 
1973  to  1,251  last  year.  Vir- 
ginia recently  released  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  its 
total  for  1971*  which  was  up 
61  percent  over  the  previous 
ye-dr* 

The  state  health  depart 
■  ment  logged  126  cases,  up 
from  261  in  1973*  with  II 
cases  resulting  in  death-  In 
216  or  58  percent  of  the 
cases,  the  child  had  been 
physically  or  sexually 
abused.  Neglect  accounted 
for  1&8  cases  ^nd  2S  mort 
wereriogged  as  having  un- 
known eauses. 

Of  the  Virginra  abuse 
cases.  ^3!5  percent  involved 
bL'atings  with  a  hand,  an 
ohject  or  weapon,  II  per- 
eent  or  the  youngsteVs  wer^ 
sexually  abused*  6.r*  percent 
were  burned  or  scalded.  5.3 
percent  were  pushed* 
thrown  or  dropped  and  5^7- 
percent  were  hurt  in  some 
other  manner. 

Perhaps  the  best  nalional 
overview  of  child  abuse 
came  from  Mrs.  Jolly  K., 
the  founder  and  president  of 
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Patcnfs  Anonymous*  a  Los 
Angclcs^based  organiiaiion 
of  parents  who  have  abused 
their  i^bildren*  but  who  are 
making  an  attempt  to  break 
out  of  the  cycle,  much  like 
members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Mrs.  K.  uses 
only  the  initial  ol  !ier  sur* 
name  to  preserve  her  own 
anonymity  and  exam* 
pte  to  parents  who  wish  to 
join  the  organization. 
..  B.'tsed  on  information 
from  riany  of  her  chanters 
located  tii  date  in  33  states. 
Mrs.  K.  thinks  the  current 
child  abuse  situation  is 
"explosive,** 

"There's  been  a  notice- 
able increase  that  we  feel  is 
lied  directly  to  the  econom- 
ic situation/*  she  said. 
''Joblessness  means  there 
are  more  people  staying  at 
horrie  all  day  because  they 
are  out  of  work. 

"The  cost  of  living  goes 
up.  inflation  soars,  the  issue 
becomes  more  loaded,  and 
stress  mounts  within  the 
family.  Maybe  the  man 
loses  his  job  and  he  feels 
that  he  no  longer  fulfills  his 
breadwinner  role,  ft's  a 
great  blow  to  his  ego.  He 
become.s  tense,  the  whole 
thing  builds  and  builds  and 
suddenly  he  strikes  out  —  at 
the  children.  It's  just  )ike 
striking  a  matr;h  to  an 
explosive  situation." 

Mrs,  K.  noted  that  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  doubled  mur- 
der rate  of  children  had 
bQc\i  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases, 
from  1,397  incidents  invesii- 
^aied  by  the  L  A,  Police 
Department  in  1973  to  2.1B3 
last  year. 

Georgetown's  Dr. 
Scribanu.  in  analyzing  the 
trcntL  stressed  lhai  the 
current  state  of  the  econo- 
my was  not. 'in  itself*  the 
cause  of  escalating  child 
abuse. 

**You  can*t  say  that  peo- 
ple beat  their  children  he- 
cause  they  are  out  of^ 
work/'  the  Romanian  born 
pediatrician  said.  "Hard 
economic    times  won*t 


themselves  produce  child 
beaters.  We  know  that  there 
are  specific  components 
that  come  into  ptny  In  child 
abuse  cases  and  one  of  the 
main  ones  is  stress* 

**Vou  can  see  then  how 
the  economic  situation  will 
hnve  quite  a  bearing  on  this 
elemertt.  People  who  are 
out  of  work,  who  are  on  the 
brink  of  bankrupA:y,  are  in 
crisis  and  if  the  potential  is 
there,  it  is  often  the  last 
drop  in  the  bucket.'' 

One  of  the  frustrations  in 
dealing  with  otiild  abuse  is 
trying  to  identify  potential 
child  beater.^  ^nd  prevent 
the  incidents.  While  some 
progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward this  end.  it  still  i^n't 
known  what  driveS|_one 
mother  to  hold  her.  infant's 
head  underwater  or  bum  its 
tender  flesh  with  a  ciga- 
rette when  the  baby  Cries, 
and  another  mother  to  re- 
spond with  tenderness  and 
soothing  words. 

What  is  clear  in  every 
case  is  that  the  offending 
parent  needs  psychiatric 
help.  The  nation's  courts 
generally  respond  in  this 
way  when  parents  are 
brought  up  on  neglect  or 
abuse  charges.  Only  in  the 
most  severe  cases  of  child 
battering  are  parents  sent 
to  jail. 

IF  AN  INCIDENT  isn  i 
too  severe,  say  a  Simple  ne- 
glect case.-a  judge  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  often 
will  allow  the  child  to  be  re- 
turned home  under  close 
supervision  by  a  social 
.  worker. 

But  in  more  serious  ne- 
glect cases,  and  invariably 
in  those  in  which  a  young- 
ster has  been  hurt  in  any 
way.  judges  immediately 
whisk  the  children  out  of 
the  homes  and  iT>to  a  foster 
care  setting.  Parents  are 
often  oCfjered  to  undergo 
intense  psychiatric  eounsel- 
ing.  sometimes  in  tandem 
with  group  therapy  involv- 
ing other  battering  parents. 

If  good  progress  is  made, 
a  child  victim  will  be  eased 


stowly  back  imo  the  home 
under  clof^e  supervision,  al- 
though there  is  no  guarart* 
tee  that  the  child  won't  be 
back  in  the  emergency 
room  a  week  later  because 
psychiatrists  and  social 
workers  aren't  infallible. 

That  a  child  will  be  re* 
turned  to  the  home  and  be 
beaten  again  is  the  kind  <>' 
mistake  that  keeps  those  in 
the  child  abuse  field  awake 
nights.  ExpeKs  say  such 
recurrances  happen  with 
some  regularity. 

Another  tra£edv  of  the 
whole  unfortunate  syn* 
drome  is  the  fact  that  child 
abuse  is  a  crime  that 
bret'ds  within  itself.  One  of 
the  few  common  threads 
running  through  many 
child  abuse  cases  is  that  the 
parent  who  beats  his  or  her 
child  half  to  death  was  the 
victim  of  similar  treatment 
as  a  child.  And  that  may  be 
the  most  tragic  aspect  of  all 
to  this  extraordinarily  com- 
mon but  titlle-understocd 
problem.  ^ 

Tomorrow's  Porifolfo 
section;  Child  molesting. 
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Taboo:  Sexual  Abuse 
.  of  Children 


Second  of  three  articles 
By  Michael  Satchelt 

Vftthm^ton  Star  Si  iff  Wrllei 

U  has  been  characterized  as  the  wn* 
speakabte  subject,  the  unthinkable 
thought*  the  ultimate  taboo.  $exua1  abuse 
of  children  remains  one  of  the  least 
understood*  most  ignored  and  universal- 
ly feared  warps  in  the  social  fabric. 

Authorities  stress  that  the  problem 
pervades  society  at  every  social*  profes- 
sional and  economic  level.  Recent  of- 
fenders brought  before  local  courts  in- 
clude a  pastor*  a  fire  captair,  a 
professional  boxer  and  even  a  policeman, 
wide  publicity  was  given  to  tne  case  of 
singer  Peter  Varrow  -Who  admitted  guilt 
in  a  sex  case  involving  a  14-ycar-oId  girl 
in  a  District  hoteU  Star  football  flanker 
Lance  Rentzet  is  still  on  probation  after 
pleading  guilty  In  Texas  to  a  charge  of 
exposing  himself  to  a  lO-year-old  girl. 

LAST  YEAR,  District  police  investi- 
gated 371  cases  of  sexiial  abuse*  molest- 
ing or  exposing  involving  girls  and  boys 
under  the  age  of  15  and  they  are  confi- 
dent that  hundreds  more  cases  were 
never  reported.  Suburban  police  depart- 
ments, while  not  maintaining  the  same 
detailed  statistical  breakdowns  on  juve* 
niie  sex  crimes  as  the  District,  report 
that  the  problem  appears  to  be  equally  as 
common  in  their  jurisdictions  and  re- 
cently there  has  been  no  better  illustra- 
tion than  the  search  for  the  two  missing 
Lyon  girls  in  Montgomery  County. 

Captain  Gabriel  LaMastra,  who  is 
heading  the  search  for  the  U  and  13  year 
old  daughters  of  a  WMAL  radio  announc- 
er missing  since  March  25,  has  virtually 
ruled  out  the  possibility  they  ran  away 
and  h^s  voiced  strong  suspicions  that 
they  may  be  the  victims  of  a  sex  crime^ 

FAIRFAX  COUNTY'S  chief  social 
work  supervisor  Julia  Barton  confirmed 
that  the  problem  of  juvenile,  sexual  abuse 


occurs  in  "even  the  best" 
of  families.  Said  Mrs. 
Barton:"We  have  hnd 
enough  referrals  from  (he 
courts  and  police  to  indi- 
cate that  the  incidcnce-of 
incest  is  much  higher  than 
we  realize,  f  couldo't  give 
you  a  detailed  breakdown 
but  it  occurs  a  lot  more 
often  than  most  us  would 
like  to  admit.  And  it's  ;in 
occurrence  that  strikes 
across  all  economic 
levels. ' 

Because  society  abhors 
the  subject,  i:  afso  tends  to 
ignore  it.  But  it  won't  go 
away  and  those  who  have 
been  fighting  this  head^ 
in-the-sand  attitude  —  sex 
squad  officers,  social 
workers,  psychiatrists; 
physicians  .ind  other 
professionals  ^  insist  that 
the  problem  is  far  more 
widespread  than  people 
believe^  or  want  to  be- 
lieve. The  number  of  re- 

Corted  caseSf  they  say*  is 
ut  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

THE  LEGACY  of  this 
ostrich  logic  is  that  soci- 
ety is  poorly  equipped  to 
both  de;il  with  the  overall 
problem,  and  try  to  pw#»^*^ 
vent  it. 

Research  into  curing  or 
preventing  pedophiles 
from  violating  children  is 
skimpy.  Because  of  rigid 
legal  requirements,  the 
crime  usually  goes  unpun- 
ished. 

And  the  extent  of  the 
problem  aaiionwiLle  sim- 
ply isn't  known.  The  FBI 
compiles  annual  crime 
totals  of  such  things  as 
stolen  cars*  burglaries, 
rapes  or  bank  robberies. 
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but  has  no  idea  how  many 
children  were  victims  of 
sexual  iittacks.  . 

"We  are  in  the  stone 
npe  in  this  area, "said  Nan 
Hiihn,  an  assistant  D.C* 
corporation  counsel  in 
charge  of  the  juvenile 
division."Vou  would  be 
nma/ed  at  how  m^ich  of 
this  goes  on*  and  ni  the 
case»  we  see.  People  just 
have  no  idea." 

ONE  OF  THE.  FEW, 
comprehensive  atterppts 
to  study  the  problem  was 
completed  in  1369  by  the 
Children's  Division  of  the 
Denver-based  American 
Humane  Association, 
Among  the  major  findings 
of  the  Ihree-year,  2S0-cti^ie 
study  were  the  following: 

•  The  problem  is  one  of 
unknown  national  dimen- 
sions but  findings 
"strongly  point  to  the 
probability  jof  ao  enor- 
mous national  incidence 
many  times  largerv..than 
the  reported  incidence  of 
physical  abuses  of  chil- 
dren." 

•  It  happens  in  families 
of  every  race  and  at  every 
social  and  econoinir 
level. Jn  the  majority  of 
cases, there  were  serious 
inter-family  problems 
.Mich  as  drugs  or  alcohol, 
child  neglect  or  abuse.,  a 
deteriorating  marriage  or 
relationship,  or  some 
combination  of  these. 

•  Victims  have  been 
subjected  to  every  con- 
ceivable type  of.sexual  at- 
tack or  activity. ' 

•  Offenders  were  pre* 
dominantiy  males 
between  17  and  68  years  of 
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age  who  tended  to 
victimize  children  of  their 
own  race.  Victims  ranged 
from  infants  on  up  witlt 
the  median  af;e  being  11^ 
years  and  at  the  rntlo  of  [0 
females  to  one  male. 

•  In  three  out  of  four 
cases,  the  offender  was 
known  to  the  child  or  to 
the  child's  family. 

Sexual  abuse  of  their 
children  is  the  crime  that 
parent's  fear  most,  and 
it's  a  rare  mother  or  fa- 
ther who  doesn't  worry 
about  some  ''dirty  old 
mon*'  dres,sed  in  a  shabby 
raincoat  and  skulking  in 
the  bushes  when  the 
yoijnf;5ftL'rs  head  for  (he 
park.  But  the  finding  that 
75  percent  (*f  the  offenders 
are  known  to  the  child  or 
fiimity  beliui  this  fear  to 
an  extent. 

*'U's  a  popular  miscon- 
ception, but  the  vijst 
majority  of  our  cases  in- 
volve the  paramour  —  the 
live  in  boyfriend  —  or  the 
stepfather*  occasionally 
an  uncle,  a  male  babysit- 
ter or  the  naturiji  fntherp*' 
said  the  District's  Nan 
Huhn  whose  sense  of  out- 
rage at  the  offtmders  is 
matched  on'y  by  her  Eeal 
in  getting  the  children  out 
of  the  home  and  trying  to 
prosecute  their  abusers. 

SHE  DETESTS  sexual 
abusers  of  children  and 
has  a  special  contempt  for 
what  she  calls  "these 
strange^  passive  women" 
who  eonceal  assaults  on 
their^children  for  various 
reasons. 

*  My  hangup  with  the 
iiiothers  who  ufien  know, 
or  should  know  whjt  i> 
;:s^iiig  on/*si:e  s;iid.  But 
they  don't  report  it.  1  luid 
one  caic  recently  where 
the  mother,  had  to  know. 
She  had  .seen  semen  on  the 
child's  bed.  blood  on  her 
unJ'^rwear  and  she  had 
seen  her  dauf^hter  ;md  her 
paramour  in  bed  together. 

'Then  she  cbims  she 

didn't  know,  what  was 

f;oin^  on.  We  find  this  in 
tn;iny  casL\s  and  I  still 
I 
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have  trouble  understand* 
ing  these  .  mothers  who 
allow  it  to  continue  or  who 
won't  do  anything  about  it. 
I  meann  they  nctunlly 
know  it's  hnppening/' 

Mrs*  Huhn's  experience 
was  echoed  by  Lt:  Robert 
Caldwell,  head  of  the  D.C. 
Police  Department's  sex 
squadi  n  cop  who  sees  per- 
haps the  seamiest  side  of 
the  lowlife  and  who  forces 
himself  to  forget  it  at  4 
p. m^  sharp. 

Said  Caldwell:  '*We 
often  find  the  mother  is 
more  concerned  about 
what  will  happen  to  her 
boyfriend  or  her  husband 
when  we  arrest  him  than 
what  effect  it  will  have  on 
her  child.  Now  how  do  you 
come  to  grips  with  that?'* 

Se.xu'Ul  activity  ins'olv- 
ing  children  runi  n  broad 
gamut  from  the  stranf^er 
who  simply  e.xposes  him- 
self in  front  of  youngsters 
(relatively  harmle.sSp  say 
the  experts)*  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  uses  a  child  for 
se.xual  gratification  and 
accompanies  the  assault 
with  a  beatings  often  if  the 
child  resists  or  threatens 
to  tell. 

"The  children  rarely 
resist/'  said  Frank-Mus- 
sel), an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel  who  works  in 
Mrs.  Huhn's  office.^They 
are  either  too  young  to 
know  what  is  happening, 
or  too  frightened  if  they 
do.  Occasionally  though, 
we  do  6<^t  3  caL>e  where  a 
child  i'lrM^  back  although 
it's  rare.*' 

MusseJl  rcLited  with 
thinly  disguised  pleasure 
the  case  nf  one  13-  year- 
old  girl  who  t(Mik  revenf^e 
on  her  r.iothcr*«  boyfriend 
after  he  had  forced  her 
into  bed  and  was  attempt^ 
ing  to  have  intercourse. 
The  girl  managed  to  get 
away  and  returned  with  a 
butcher  knife  and  stabbed 
the  man  in  the  ^^enitals. 

'*After  they  stitched  htm 
up  at  the  hosr^ttLil.  he  was; 
arrested  and  charged  but 
was  out  on  bail  and  hack 
in  the  home  the  nevt  day/' 
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Mussell  recalled.  "The 
mother  was  supposed  to 
bring  the  child  in  to  us  but 
the  kid  ran  nway." 

THOSE  WHO  DEAL 
with  se.x  crime  cases  In- 
voMng  children  see  vie-  . 
tin\s  as  younf?  as  6  ^ 
months,  the  infants  in- 
credibly subjected  lo-  at- 
tempted intercourse. 
Older  \1ctims>  those  ap- 
prnaching  or  reaching 
puberty*  often  have  been 
used  by  their  abusers  for 
months  or  years  without 
nnyone  finding  out. 

"The  kid  usually  breaks 
when  she  decides  she  can't 
take  it  any  longerp"  said 
Mrs.  iiuhn*  "After  tw'o  or 
three  years  of  having  to 
sleep  with  pappa.  some- 
thing snaps*  and  the  kid 
often  just  runs  away  from 
home  and  the  story  comes 
out  when  she*s  picked  up 
by  the  police. 

**S0metimeSi  an  older 
sister  who  has  been  used 
will  finally  blow  the  whis- 
tle w'hen  she  sees  a  young- 
er sister  about  to  become 
a  victim*  And  very  often, 
the  kids  are  simply  too 
scared  to  tell  their  moth- 
er. They  feei  that  momma 
won*t  believe  them,  so 
they  keep  quiet  and  take 
it."  '  ' 

A  CIVIL  HEARING  is 
held  within  24  hours  of  a 
reported  offense  and  with 
only  minimal  proof  of  as* 
sault  required*  the  judge 
usually  orders  the  child 
into  foster  care.  If  the 
mother  kicks  her  man  out 
of  the  house^  the  child  may 
be  allowed  home  under 
close  protective  supervi- 
sion. 

Protecting  the  child  by 
removing  her     or  him  —  ^ 
from  the  home  is  legally 
easy.  Bat  criminal  prose^ 
cutions  are  very  difficult. 

Frank  Mussell  explain- 
ed: **First,  the  trauma  of 
havi(iig;7:to  repeat  what 
happened  to  police,  to  case 
workers,  to  prosecutors,  to 
a  grand  jury  and  then  in 
open  court  mpy  be  worse 


than  the  effect  of  the  as- 
sault itself/'  he  said. 
"Then  there's  the  problem 
of  corroboration. The  child 
is  usually  assaulted  when 
there  are  no  witnesses 
around. 

"A  5-year-old  girl  may 
have  a  perforated  hymen, 
for  example^  but  how  do 
you  prove  that  it  was 
through  intercourse  unless 
you  get  the  child  to  the 
hospital  Immediately  after 
it  happened?  How  ^Oqs  a 
youngster  that  young  ex- 
plain what  happened? 

"Often,  older  kid' 


terribly  emb:irras!;ed  iind 
ashamed  of  whcit  h^p* 
pened  that  they  won't  talk 
about  it  and  especially  in  ' 
open  court.  And  sojne- 
timesi  say  in  an  oral  sodo^ 
my  case,  there's  no  pUysi* 
,ieal  evidence,  no  b^uises, 
no  perforated  hymen, 
nothing  to  prove  the  child 
was  assaulted.^  How  do 
you  prosecute  then? 

"The  result  is  that  the 
Crime  fioes  unpunished." 

Aware  of  this  problem, 
a  D.C.  Medieal  Society 
group  studying  sexual  as*^ 
saults  on  children  recom^ 


mcridpil  I;jst  J^ear  tliat 
cIoGcd  circuit  television 
cajncnis  be  allowed  in 
court  so  the  victim  could 
prc>;ent  testimony  without 
the  ordeal  of  facing  the 
accused  in  open  court,  as 
the  6th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requires. 

So  far,  D.C.  Courts  have 
Tioi  acted  on  the  Medical 
Society's  recommenda- 
:ion. 

Tommorow:  a  medical 
and  pjiychiatric  view. 


The  Veil  Gloakini  Child  Abuse 


Victims  Treated^ 
Not  the  Causes 

ByMiehael  Satchell 

V«ibtn£ton  Star  SUtt  WriCrr 

(Last  of  three  articles) 

*  Three  years  ago,  a  42-year-oId  m^n 
charged,  with  14  counts  of  ehild  molesting 
sat  in  the  dock  of  a  Denver,  Colo,  court* 
room  and  sobbed  to  the  judge:  *'Ptease 
help  me.  if  you  release  me.  I'll  teli  you 
I'll  go  right  out  and  do  it  again  because  I 
can't  help  it/' 

He  also  testified  that  during  his  adult 
years  he  had  molested  somewhere  be* 
tween  400  and  500  little  girls  under  the 
age  of  12.  The  judge  went  ahead  and 
agreed  to  the  man  s  plea  ^  not  for 
mercy,  but  for  permission  to  be  castrated 
in  the  hopes  of  curbing  his  overwhelming 
compuision.  .  .... 

THE  DENVERJ:is:ration  case  did  not 
attract^. much  public  attention  because  it 
wasn't  widely  reported:  But  it  created-a 
furor  arnong  some  psychiatrists  and  civil 
liberties  groups  who  regarded  the  drastic 
and  irreversible  surgery  as  something 
akin  to  a  barbaric  leap  backward  into  the 
Middle  Ages. 

To  others  it  was  one  more  example  of 
the  woeful  laek  of  knowledge  about  .what 


causes  men*  and  oceasionally  women,  to 
become  sexual  abusers  or  molesters  of 
children^  and  of  the  dearth  of  methods  to 
Ueat  them.  Most  offenders  end  up  behind 
bars  which  fs  about  as  effeetive  a  cure  or 
deterrent  as  jailing  drunks. 

Reliable  nationwide  statistics  aren't 
available.  Many  molestation  incidents 
are  not  reported  to  the  police  because 
often,  a  child  wilt  not  tell  a  parent.  Par* 
ents  who  do  learn  that  their  child  has 
been  a  victim, often  hush  it  up  for  fear  of 
causing  further  emotional  damage.  In 
some  Gomes,  it's  l^ept  quiet  because  a 
relative  or  a  live^in  boyfriend  may  be  in^ 
volved. 

Despite  the  absence,  of  reliable  statis* 
tics,  most  experL<;  concerned  with  the 
problem  feel  that  sexual  abuse  and 
molestation  of  children  is  far  more  deep* 
ly  rooted  and  pervasive  than  most  people 
realize,  with  anyone's  child  a  potential 
victim  and  offenders  coming  from  every 
wulk  of  life  or  social  and  economic  level. 


PEDOPillLlA  can  be  the  compulsion 
at  rieh  and  poor,  blnck  and  white,  yet  be* 
cause  of  the  distasteful  nature  of  the 
problem,  medical  and  .psychiatric  re* 
search  into  its  prevention  and  cure  have 
been  minimal  with  most  of  the  thrust 
aimed  at  treating  the  victims  rather  than 
preventing  the  crime  in  the' first  plaee. 

"It's  incredibly  diffieult"  g<it  re- 
search funds  because  everybody  shies 
away  from  it.'"  said  Dr.  John  Money,  a 
medical  psycholoj;tst  at  Johns  Hopkins 
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Hospital  In  Baltimore.  ''Everyone's 
afraid  of  burnmf*  their  fingers  and  even 
the  government  is  extremely  reluctant  to 
give  money  for  this  kind  ^^t  research.  The 
result  is  that  treatment  programs  are 
negligible." 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.5*  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  was 
unable  to  provide  a  tfst  of  federal  grants 
for  research  into  the  problem  because  of 
statistical  limitations,  but  a  survey  by 
The  Washington  Star  Indicates  that  only 
a  handful  ofresearch  programs  are  cur^^ 
rently  underway  nationwide,  one  of  them 
being  conducted  by  Dr,  Money,  a  noted 
specialist  on  sex  hormones. 

Money's'subjects,  all  volunteer  refer- 
rals and^  most  of  them  men  who  either 
expose  thdms^ves  to  children  or  non^^ 
vinlcQtly  molest  them*  are  ^iven  weekly 
doses  of  an  androgen -depleting  hormone. 
The  result  is  a  sort  of  chemical  castra* 
tion»  or  in  Money's  view:"It  gives  the 
person  a  vacation  from  hts  sex  drive/' 

The  treatments  are  combined  with 
intensive  counseling  sessions  aimed  at 
giving  the  offender- a  ''psychic  realign- 
ment", channelling  his  sex  drive  into 
more  acceptable  behavior.  So  far,  results 
have  been  promising.  Money  says,  with 
about  half  hts  subjects  being  abie  to  set- 
tle down  to  '^normal*'  sex  lives, 

Because  of  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  use 
of  prison  er-pattcnts  tn 
medical  experiments, 
particularly  at  the  Patux* 
ent  Institution  in  Mary- 
land, Mone^  is  forbidden 
to  recruit  inmate  offend- 
ers for  his  research,  a  fact 
that  annoys  him  intensely. 

i  'THESe  FANATICAL 

Crackpots  have  mad?  such 

^  a  (uss  of  the  ability  of- 

prisoners  to  give  informed 
consent  to  participate  fn 
these  research  programs 
that  I  cannot  use  anyone' 
u'ho  has  been  arrested  or 
is  in  Jail/'Money  com- 
plained. •*Wjih  something 
as  drastic  as  brain  sur- 
gery, you  can  understand 
the  concern  for  a  prison- 
er's civil  rights  "lut  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  with  the  result  that 
progress  into  understand- 
ing this,  and  many  oihcr 
problems,  is  severely 
hampered'" 

Researchers   in  other 
states    do    not  share 
.  Money's  handicap.  At  Ihe 


Connecticut  State  prison 
tn  Somers,  doctors  arc  ex- 
perimenting wi!h  a  con- 
troversial type  of  aversion 
therapy  similar  to  the 
treatment  that  the 
violence-lovlni;  Alex  was 
forced  to  unilergo  in  the 
movie  '*Clgekwork 
Orange," 

Hypnosis  and  electric 
shock  punisliments  are 
enployed  as  tools  to  try 
ard  redirect  the  volunteer 
offender's  seN  drive.  Sim- 
ply stated,  ;i  homoiCNual 
child  molestt!r,  for  exam* 
pie.  will  be  shown  slides  of 
nude  young  boys,  along 
u  i^h  slides  of  naked 
women  in  provocative 
poses.  The  boy  pictures 

wi:l  be  accompanied  by  a 
slight  electric  shock,  the 
adtitt  women  pictures  with 
encouragement  to  enjoy 
and  remember  them.  ' 

In  Kahway,  in- 
mates  at  thr  state  prison 
there  go  ihruugh  intensive 
group  therapy.  About  half 
of  the  offenders  in  the  pro- 
gram were  themselves 
victims  of  molesters  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  re-" 
live  their  childhood  sexual 
experiences  in  a  sort  of 
drastic  emotional  cathar- 
sis. . 

Doctors  at  CaUrornin's 
.Ata^cadero  State  Hospital, 
operating  under  the 
theory^  thai  most  child 
molesters  hjive  led  highly 
^  /ina  dequate  social  and  sex- 
ual lives,  teach  offenders 
how  to  talk  Ui  and  relate  to 
adults,  even  lo  the  point  of 
volunteer  counselors  from 
local  gay  organizations 
teaching  homosexual  of* 
fenders  how  to  pick  up 
adult  par:ners. 

And  lh.it.  iis  they  say.  is 
about  ft  as  far  as  research 
elsewhere  goes. 

At  Sc.  Eliz  Abeth's  Hospl* 
taV  here.  Dr  Eugene 
Stammeyer  is  studying 
270  offender  case  histo- 
ries, tryln^^  to  pnibc  the 
.  .  p»ycholof:y  of  child  moles- 
ters. Ht:  wants  to  learn  tji^e 
differences  between  them 
■  and  adult  rapists*  bctw'-ea 


the  molester  who  simpt/ 
exposes  himself  or  fondles 
a  child  to  the  more  violent- 
offendet:  who  aUeinpts 
nipe  or  other  <;exual  acts 
with  children. 

"I  can  say  from  clinicial 
observation,  that  people 
who  molest  clndren  tend 
to  be  older  :ind  they  are 
basically  a  very  passive 
firoup/*  Dr  stammeyer 
!;:iid*  '*Those  thriL  commit 
uny  real  brutality  tend  to 
he  younger  although  those 
that  accompany  the  act 
jwith  brutality  is  very 
limited, 

"Child  molestbrs  ap- 
pear to  be  much  more 
deviant  psycholofrically 
and  bshaviorally  than  do 
adutt  rapists.  One  of  the 
outstanding  characteris- 
tics is  that  thf^y  tend  to  be 
very  timid  socially^  to  bo- 
very  shy  and  withdrawn, 

*'Fondlers  antf 
exhibitionists  may  lead 
otherwise  perfectly  nor" 
mal  lives.  But  tho3c  who 
herome  more  nssanltive^ 
who  attempt  intercourse 
with  a  child,  tend  to  be 
very  impulsive  people. 
For  them,  it  often  doesn't 
make  any  difference 
whether  their  partper  is 
an  adult  or  a  , child  and 
alcohol  is  often  a  faclor  in 
these  assauks.  They  get 
drunk,  their  impulse  con- 
trol is  taxed  and  ihey  act 
out-"' 


JOHNS  HOPKINS"  Dr. 
Money  agrees  with  Dr, 
Stammeyer  and  he  fet*ls 
that,  the  simple 
exhibirionist  or  the  non- 
violent child  molester 
reatty  rsn*t  the  kind  of 
monster  that  society  fears 
him  to  be^  although  he  will 
doubtless  get  a  '  "  strong 
iirgument  on  that  conclu- 
sion from  many  parents. 

Molesters  nrd 
exhibitionisTs  are  really 
very  ordinary  hu  num 
bu^in^js  stru^j^llnjj  wiih  a 
compulsive  prnblcm/'MTi^ 
ney  argued/'  Most"  <yt 
these  people  arft  very 
affectionate^  -They  are 
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kind  to  kids  and  there's  no* 
cruelty  involved. 

"The  exhibitionists  get 
Into  trouble  because  they 
take  their  pnnts  otf,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
harms  children  to  see' a 
man's  penis.  Vm  not  say- 
in^  that  there  should  be 
child  molesters  in  the 
worldf  everybody  would 

'  be  much  better  off  if  there 
weren't  any.  But  society 
has  prociuced  these 
stigmatized  people  by 
over-reacting,'* 
While  this  "pvcr*reac- 

'  tion*'  is  understandable  in 
a  society  that  venerates 
the  young  and  is  often 
overly  protective  of  chiU 
den  in  many  ways,  those 
who  deal  with  the  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  say  the 
psychic  harm  that  results 
can  be  extremely  damag' 
intr  deppnci-nf  on  the  type 
and  severity  of  the  of^ 
fcnse* 

Dr.  Annette  Ficker  is 
the  staff  pediatrician  to 
the  DX,  Children's  Hospi- 
tal child  abuse  team,  and  / 
she  se^s  the  victims .  of 
pedophilia  when  they 
generally  are  at  thetr 
worst  —  scrired,  dazed, 
confused  and  often  physic 
cally  injured  when  they 
are  brought  into  the  emer* 
gency  room.  It  is,  she  said 
simply^  a  **very  bad  ex-  _ 
perience"  for  all  concern- 
ed. 

"Molcstinir   cr  scxuil 


abuse  can  bis  a  very  tr*iu-  * 
matic  experience  both 
physically  and  psycholog- 
ically." Dr*  Ficker  said. 
^'Physically*  it  can  be  both 
damaging  and  very  pain- 
ful for  boys  as  well  as 
girls.  But  the  physical 
wounds  usually  heal.  I  he-* 
lleve  the  worst  damage  is 
emotional/' 

An  infant  too  young  to 
realize  what  is  happening 
probably  witl  not  have 
lasting  meatal  scars.  Dr. 
Ficker  and  several  other 
experts  agree.  "But  the 
older  child  faces  a  host  of 
potential  problems  \n 
trying  to  overcome  the 
memory  and  heal  the  psy- 
chie  wounds. 

SOME  CHILDREN  sink 
■  into  an  abyss  of  depres- 
sion. Some  grow  to  fear 
nr.d  hate  men  and  ns  il^t'y 
reach  adulthood  are  un- 
able to  enjoy  a  satisfacto- 
ry sexual  relationship.  For 
others  the  result  h  the 
opposite  and  the  frtiridity 
that  gradiially_atrof)hics 
one  victim's  scxtaliiy 
may  become  driven 
promiscuity  in  another. 

The  young  victims  oiu-n 
undergo  behavioral 
changes.  School  .  grades 
may  suffer,  Relationshi^L': 
witfi  other  members  of  tnj 
-I  family  may  chan^,e,  Psy- 
chosomatic  complaint:; 
sometimes  result  with  th.^ 
child   being   unable  tc 


sleep,  or  complaining  con^ 
stantty  of  ht.'u^acl:es,  ab- 
domlridl  pains  or  such 
problems. 

think  kids  experience 
the  same  ^ind  of  stigma 
that  a  rape  victim  feels, 
but  they  are  totally  unable 
to  h:;nrflc  it/*  said  Jim 
Shninnon^  a  Children*? 
Hospitnl  socral  worker 
who  ^specializes  In  ther;e 
casc5!.  "And  it's  the 
exceptional  family  that 
can  bring  the  kid  out  of 
this_  thejHselves,  They 
aecd  good  psychiatric  help^^  . 
to  overcome  the  trauma,'' 

Ujitil  the  researchers 
coFffC  up  with  some  sort  of 
tirer.ipy  or  cure  for  those 
who  molest  or  othf^rwise 
sexually  abuse  children, 
prevention  will  continuf^  In 
be  a  strictly  hit  or  misf: 
prnpo5f!j'3n  for  it  is  thr 
kind  of  crime  that  police 
c;tn  do  little  to  prevent 
bearing  in  mind  tb^^t 
studies  show  three  out  of 
four  offenders  are  known 
to  the  child  or  the  victim's 
family. 

**You  could  put  3  thou* 
sand  officers  on  each 
block  and  r;Ol  prevent  it.'' 
said-Ku  Robert  Cald^^'el!- 
head  of  the  D.C.  Toiicc 
Departmeni  scx  squ:*rf. 
**Maylie^jf  society  c!ocsn*t 
keep  ignoring  this  prob- 
lem,  we  may  sturl  to 
makt  some  prcj^reSJ  If/* 
ward  solving  \C 
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